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The  foDowing  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  constitute  the  first  portion 
of  the  Biennial  Course  which  the  lamented  Author  was  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  daring  the  period  of  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  of 
Ix^c  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Lec- 
tures on  Logic,  which  were  delivered  in  the  alternate  years,  will 
follow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  for  publication. 

In  giving  these  Lectures  to  the  world,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  Author 
and  to  his  readers,  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
state  of  completeness  which  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Author  himself.  .As  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  —  whether  that  term  be  taken  in  its  wider  or  its  stricter 
sense,  —  they  are  confessedly  imperfect  The  Author  himself,  adopting 
the  Kantian  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  those  of  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  and  Conation,  considers  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  as  compre- 
hending, in  relation  to  each  of  these,  the  three  great  subdivisions  of 
Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Phaenomena  of  Mind;  Nomology, 
or  the  Science  of  its  Laws ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Results 
and  Liferences.^  The  term  Metaphysics^  in  its  strictest  sense,  is 
synonymous  with  the  last  of  these  subdivisions;  while,  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  first  also,— -the  second 


1  See  below,  Lecture  tU.,  p.  86  et  mq. 
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being,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  scientific  accuracy,  usually  dis- 
tributed   among  other    departments   of   Philosophy.      The    following 

Lectures   cannot  be  considered  as  embracing  the  whole   province  of 

f 
Metaphysics  in  either  of  the  above  senses.      Among  the  Phsenomena 

of  Mind,  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  discussed  fully  and  satisfactorily ; 

those  of  Feeling  are  treated  with  less  detail ;  those  of  Conation  receive 

scarcely  any  special  consideration ;  while  the  questions  of  Ontology,  or  . 

Metaphysics  proper,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.    The  omission 

of  any  special  discussion  of  this  last  branch  may  perhaps  be  justified 

by  its  abstruse  character,  and  unsuitableness  for  a  course  of  elementary 

instruction ;  but  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  both  on  account  of  the 

general  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study  by  the  entire  school  of  Scottish 

philosophers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  which 

the  Author  possessed  for  supplying  this  acknowledged  deficiency.     A 

treatise  on  Ontology  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  embodying 

the  final  results  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  would  have 

been  a  boon  to  the  philosophical  world  such  as  probably  no  writer 

now  living  is  capable  of  conferring. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  written  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  character,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Author's  powers,  and  as  a  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Sir  "William  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  July,  1836.  In  the  interval  between  his  appointment 
and  the  commencement  of  the  College  Session  (November  of  the 
same  year),  the  Author  was  assiduously  occupied  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  The  principal  part  of 
those  duties  consisted,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  University,  in 
the  delivery  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
chair.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  the 
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course  of  Lectures  on  Philosophj,  which,  while  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  auditors,  who 
were  ordinarily  composed  of  comparatively  young  students,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  university  curriculum.  The  Author  of  the  articles 
on  Cousin^8  Philosaphy^  on  Perception?  and  on  Logic?  had  already 
given  ample  proof  of  those  speculative  accomplishments,  and  that 
profi>und  philosophical  learning,  which,  in  Britain  at  least,  were  con- 
joined in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  man  of  his  time.  But  those 
very  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  speculative 
thinkers,  joined  to  his  love  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lofly 
ideal  of  philosophical  composition,  served  but  to  make  him  the  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  requirements  of  hb  subject,  and  to  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  combining  elementary  instruction  in  Philosophy 
with  the  adequate  discussion  of  its  topics.  Hence,  although  even  at 
this  period  his  methodized  stores  of  learning  were  ample  and  pertinent, 
the  opening  of  the  College  Session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  unsatisfied  with  even  the  small  portion  of  matter  which  he  had 
been  able  to  commit  to  writing.  His  first  Course  of  Lectures  (Meta- 
physical) thus  fell  to  be  written  during  the  currency  of  the  Session 
(1836-7).  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  oi  delivering  three  Lectures 
each  week ;  and  each  Lecture  was  usually  written  on  the  day,  or,  more 
properly,  on  the  evening  and  night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The  Course 
of  Metaphysics,  as  it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  is  the  result  of  this 
nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sustmned  for  a  period  of  five  months. 
These  Lectures  were  thus  designed  solely  for  a  temporary  purpose  — 
the  use  of  the  Author's  own  classes;  they  were,  moreover,  always 
regarded  by  the  Author  himself  as  defective  as  a  complete  Course  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  they  never  were  revised  by  him  with  any  view  to 
publication,  and  this  chiefiy  for  the  reason  that  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  various  portions  of  them  which  had  not  been  incorporated  in 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  1829.  2  Ibid,,  1880.  S  ibid.,  1888. 
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his  other  writings,  in  the  promised  Supplementary  Dissertations  to 
Reid's  Wdrks,  —  a  design  which  his  Ruling  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  complete. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic  were  not  composed  until  the  following  Session 
(I837-S).  Thb  Course  was  also,  in  great  part,  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  Session. 

These  circumstances  wiU  account  for  the  repetition,  in  some  places, 
of  portions  of  the  Author's  previously  published  writings,  and  for  the 
numerous  and  extensive  quotations  from  other  writers,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  present  Course.  Most  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  by  references  furnished  by  the  Author  himself,  either  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  Lectures,  or  in  his  Common  Place  Book. 
These  quotations,  while  they  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  originality 
of  the  work,  can,  however,  hardly  be  considered  as  lessening  its  value. 
Many  of  the  authors  quoted  are  but  little  known  in  this  country ;  and 
the  extracts  from  their  writings  will,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  have 
all  the  novelty  of  original  remarks.  They  also  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  Author's  singular  power  of  appreciating  and  making  nse 
of  every  available  hint  scattered  through  those  obscurer  regions  of 
thought,  through  which  his  extensive  reading  conducted  him.  No 
part  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  more  completely  verifies  the 
remark  of  his  American  critic,  Mr.  Tyler:  "There  seems  to  be  not 
even  a  random  thought  of  any  value,  which  has  been  dropped  along 
any,  even  obscure,  path  of  mental  activity,  in  any  age  or  country,  that 
his  diligence  has  not  recovered,  his  sagacity  appreciated,  and  his  judg- 
ment husbanded  in  the  stores  of  his  knowledge."^  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  thought  which  the  Author  selects  and  makes  his  own, 
acquires  its  value  and  significance  in  the  very  pix)cess  of  selection; 


1  PrifuetoH  Review^  October,  1855.     This      of  PkHosophy  in  tk$  Pa$t  and  in  tJU  Puturt, 
article  lias  Bince  been  republished  with  the      Philadelphia,  1S68. 
Aathor^s  name,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Progress 
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and  the  contribution  is  more  enriched  than  the  adopter;  for  what,  in 
another,  is  but  a  passing  reflection,  seen  in  a  fiunt  light,  isolated  and 
fruitless,  often  rises,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  rank 
of  a  great,  permanent,  and  luminous  principle,  receives  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  order  of  truths  to  which  it  belongs,  and  proves,  in  many 
instances,  a  centre  of  radiation  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  may  also  appear  to  some  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  composition  and 
its  publication.  Other  writings,  particularly  the  Dissertations  appended 
to  Reid's  Works,^  and  part  of  the  new  matter  in  the  Discussions^  though 
earlier  in  point  of  publication,  contmn  later  and  more  mature  phases 
of  the  Author's  thought,  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages.  Much  that  would  have  been  new  to  English  readers 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Author  himself,  become  well  known ;  and  the  familiar 
expositions  designed  for  the  oral  instruction  of  beginners  in  philos- 
ophy, have  been  eclipsed  by  those  profounder  reflections  which  have 
been  published  for  the  deliberate  study  of  the  philosophical  world  at 
large. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  before  us 
will  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  Author*s  philosophical 
genius  and  learning.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  qualified  to 
become  more  popular  than  any  of  his  other  publications.  The  very 
necessity  which  the  Author  was  under,  of  adapting  his  observations, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  his  hearers,  has  also 
fitted  them  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  a  wide  circle  of 
general  readers,  who  would  have  less  relish  for  the  severer  style  in 
which  some  of  his  later  thoughts  are  conveyed.    The  present  Lectures, 

I  The  Jbot-noUs  to  Beid  were,  for  the  moet  part,  written  nearly  contemporaneonaly  with 
the  present  Lectures. 
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if  in  depth  and  exactness  of  thought  thej  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
equal  to  the  Dissertations  on  Beid,  or  to  some  portions  of  the  Discus- 
sians,  possess  attractions  of  their  own,  wliich  will  probably  recommend 
them  to  a  more  numerous  class  of  admirers;  while  they  retain,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  ample  learning  and.  philosophical  acumen  which  are 
identified  with  the  Author's  previous  reputation. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  their  intrinsic  value,  these 
Lectures  possess  a  high  academical  and  historical  interest.  For  twenty 
years, — from  1836  to  1856, — the  Courses  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
were  the  means  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sought  to  disci- 
pline and  imbue  with  his  philosophical  opinions,  the  numerous  youth 
who  gathered  from  Scotland  and  other  countries  to  his  ^class-room; 
and  while,  by  these  prelections,  the  Author  supplemented,  developed, 
and  moulded  the  National  Philosophy,  —  leaving  thereon  the  inefface- 
able impress  of  his  genius  and  learning,  —  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means,  exercised  over  the  intellects  and  feelings  of  his 
pupils  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  intensity,  and  elevation,  was 
certainly  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  philosophical  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  there  are  not  a  few  who,  having  lived  for  a  season 
under  the  constraining  power  of  his  intellect,  and  been  led  to  reflect 
on  those  great  questions  regarding  the  character,  origin,  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  which  his  teachings  stirred  and  quickened,  bear 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  and  revered  Instructor  inseparably  blended 
with  what  is  highest  in  their  present  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in 
their  practical  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  Editors,  in  offering  these  Lectures  to  the  public,  are,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  express  their  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  illustrious  name  which  they  bear.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
own  duties  as  annotators,  the  Editors  have  thought  it  due  to  the  fame 
of  the  Author,  to  leave  his  opinions  to  be  judged  entirely  by  their  own 
merits,  without  the  accompaniment  of  criticisms,  concurrent  or  dis- 
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sentient.  For  the  same  reason,  they  have  abstained  from  noticing 
such  criticisms  as  have  appeared  on  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
have  already  been  published  in  other  forms.  Their  own  annotations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  occasional  explanations  and  verifi- 
cations of  the  numerous  references  and  allusions  scattered  through  the 
text    The  notes  fall,  as  will  be  observed,  into  three  classes: 

I.  Original;  notes  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Lectures.  These  appear  without  any  distinctive  mark.  Mere  Jottings 
or  Memoranda  by  the  Author,  made  on  the  manuscript,  are  generally 
marked  as  such.  To  these  are  also  added  a  few  Oral  Interpolations 
of  the  Author,  made  in  the  course  of  reading  the  Lectures,  which 
have  been  recovered  from  the  note-books  of  students. 

IL  Supplied;  notes  extracted  or  compiled  by  the  Editors  from  the 
Author's  Common  Place  Book  and  fragmentary  papers.  These  are 
enclosed  in  square  brackets,  and  are  without  signature. 

in.  Editorial;  notes  added  by  the  Editors.  These  always  bear 
the  signature  ^^Ed."  When  added  as  supplementary  to  the  original 
or  supplied  notes,  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
besides  having  the  usual  signature. 

The  Editors  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  and  examine  the  notes 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  with  much  care;  and  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  authorities  referred  to,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  The  Editors  trust  that  the  Original  and  Supplied  Notes 
may  prove  of  service  to  students  of  Philosophy,  as  indications  of  sources 
of  philosophical  opinions,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  but  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  tliis  country. 

The  Appendix  embraces  a  few  papers,  chiefly  fragmentary,  which 
appeared  to  the  Editors  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  Several  of 
these  are  fragments  of  discussions  which  the  Author  had  written  with 
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a  view  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  editorship  of 
whose  works  he  was  engaged  at  the  period  of  his  death.  They  thus 
possess  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  latest  of  his 
compositions.  To  these  philosophical  fragments  have  been  added  a 
few  papers  on  physiological  subjects.  These  consist  of  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  communications  made  by 
him  to  Tarious  medical  publications.  Apart  from  the  value  of  their 
results,  these  physiological  investigations  serve  to  exhibit,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  foreign  to  the  class  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  Author  was  ordinarily  occupied,  that  habit  of  careinl,  accurate, 
and  unsparing  research,  by  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  emi- 
nently characterized. 
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LECTURE    I. 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS  ABSOLUTE  UTILITY. 

(▲.)      BUBJECTIYB. 

Gentlbmen — In  the  commencement  of  a  coarse  of  instruction 
in  any  department  of  knowledge,  it  is  usual,  be- 
PH1L080PHT:  fQYQ  entering  on  the  regular  consideration  of  the 

ij^^°   *»  "»  p  subject,  to  premise  a  general  survey  of  the  more 

important  advantages  which  it  affords,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  animating  the  student  to  a  higher  assiduity,  by 
holding  up  to  him,  in  prospect,  some  at  least  of  those  benefits  and 
pleasures  which  he  may  promise  to  himself  in  reward  of  his  ex- 
ertions. 
And  if  such  a  preparation  be  found  expedient  for  other  branches 
of  study,  it  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  requisite  in  Phil- 
TTie  exhibition  of      osophy,  —  Philosophy  Proper,  —  the  Science  of 

the«,  why  pecttllarlj        nr-    Ji       -c*        -      j,i.     i    j.     i       \x,  *•  ^ 

,ygjig  Mmd.     Jb  or,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  import- 

ant advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  are  not,  in  themselves,  direct,  palpable,  obtru- 
sive :  they  are,  therefore,  of  their  own  nature,^  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  overlooked  or  disparaged  by  the  world  at  large;  because  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  value  requires  in  the  judge  more  than 
a  vulgar  complement  of  information  and  intelligence.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  many  are  not  simply  by  negative  incompetence 
disqualified  for  an  opinion ;  they  are,  moreover,  by  positive  error, 
at  once  rendered  incapable  of  judging  right ;  and  yet,  by  positive 
error,  encouraged  to  a  decision.  For  there  are  at  present  afloat, 
and  in  very  general  acceptation,  certain  superficial  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  end  and  objects  of  education,  which  render  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different 
branches,  not  merely  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth ;  the 
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studies  which,  in  reality,  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a  mean  of  intel- 
lectual development,  being  those  which,  on  the  vulgar  standard  of 
utility,  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  while  those  which,  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  multitude,  are  emphatically,  —  distinc- 
tively, denominated  the  Useful,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  relation 
to  the  great  ends  of  liberal  education,  possess  the  least,  and  least 
general,  utility. 

In  considering,  the  utility  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it  behooves 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  its  value  as 
Utility  of  B  branch  viewed  simply  in  itself;  and,  in  the  second,  its 
of  kiiowiedg«j)f  two  y^i^Q  ^  viewed  in  relation  to  other  branches, 
lute^and  Relative,  Considered  in  itself,  a  science  is  valuable  in  pro- 

portion as  its  cultivation  is  immediately  condu- 
cive to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  cultivator.  This  may  be 
called  its  Absolute  utility.  In  relation  to  others,  a  science  is  valu- 
able in  proportion  as  its  study  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  its  Relative 
utility.  In  this  latter  point  of  "\*iew,  that  is  as  relatively  useful, 
I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  value  of  Philosophy,  —  I  cannot 
attempt  to  show  how  it  supplies  either  the  materials  or  the  rules 
to  all  the  sciences ;  and  how,  in  particular,  its  study  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Theolo- 
gian.    All  this  I  must  for  the  present  pass  by. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  absolutely,  or  in 
itselfj  the  philosophy  of  mind  comprises  two  sev- 

Abeoiate  utiuty  of  ^^.^1  Utilities,  according  as  it,  1%  Cultivates  the 
iTe^nd  oijwtivl  **^  ^^^^  ^^  knowing  subject,  by  calling  its  faculties 
into  exercise ;  and,  2®,  Furnishes  the  mind  with 
a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects  of  knowledge.  The 
former  of  these  constitutes  its  Subjective,  the  latter  its  Objective 
utility.  These  utilities  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  even  stand 
to  each  other  in  an^  necessary  proportion.  As  the  special  consid- 
eration of  both  is  more  than  I  can  compass  in  the  present  Lecture, 
I  am  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  one  alone ;  and  as  the  subject- 
ive utility  is  that  which  has  usually  been  overlooked,  though  not 
assuredly  of  the  two  the  less  important,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
exposition  affords  in  part  the  rationale  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  at  present  only  attempt  an  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
regarded  as  the  study  which,  of  all  others,  best  cultivates  the  mind 
or  subject  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  to  its  higher  faculties  the 
occasions  of  their  most  vigorous,  and  therefore  their  most  impi'oving, 
exereise. 
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There  are  fow,  I  believe,  disposed  to  question  the  speculative  dig- 
Practicfd  uuiuy  of  ^^^Y  ^^  mental  science ;  but  its  practical  utility 
ruiio§ophy.  ig  not  unfrequently  denied.   To  what,  it  is  asked, 

is  the  science  of  mind  conducive?     What  are  its  uses? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  importance  of  a  study 
is  sufficiently  established  when  its  dignity  is  admitted ;  for,  holding 
that  knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  its  value,  that 
every  science  should  be  able  to  show  what  are  the  advantages  which 
it  promises  to  confer  upon  its  student.  I,  therefore,  profess  myself 
a  utilitarian ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  special  ground  of  its  utility 
that  I  would  claim  for  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what  I  regard  as 
its  peculiar  and  preeminent  importance.      But 

The  Usefnl.  ,    *^  .  .,.        .       n      r^.        , 

what  IS  a  utilitarian  r  Sunply  one  who  prefers 
the  Useful  to  the  Useless  —  and  who  does  not  ?  But  what  is  the 
useful  ?  That  which  is  prized,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  con- 
ducive to  the  acquisition  of  something  else,  —  the  useful  is,  in  short, 
only  another  word  for  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  for  eveiy  mean  is 
useful,  and  whatever  is  useful  is  a  mean.  Now  the  value  of  a  mean 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  end ;  and  the  useful 
being  a  mean,  it  follows,  that,  of  two  utilities,  the  one  which  con- 
duces to  the  more  valuable  end  will  be  itself  the  more  valuable 
utility. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
useful  is  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  that,  cceterls  paribus^  a 
mean  towards  a  higher  end  constitutes  a  higher  utility  than  a  mean 
towards  a  lower.  The  only  dispute  that  has  arisen,  or  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  means  (supposing  always  their 
rclative  efficiency),  is  founded  on  the  various  views  that  may  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  comparative  impor- 
tance of  ends. 

Now  the  various  opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  com- 
parative utility  of  human  sciences  and  studies, 
Two  errors  in  the      have  all  arisen  from  two  errors.* 

Ibr^mp^twe  utfli^  ^^®  ^*'s*  ^^  ^^^^s®  consists  in  viewing  man,  not 

ty  of  human  sciences.  as  an  end  tmto  hiniself^  but  merely  as  a  mean  or- 
ganized for  the  sake  of  sometldng  (mt  ofhimnelf; 
and,  under  this  partial  view  of  human  destination,  those  branches  of 
knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name  of  vseful,  which  tend  to  qual- 
ify a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument. 

I  With  the  following  observations  may  be  education,  in  his  article  on  the  study  of  math- 
compared  tlie  anthor^s  remarks  on  the  dis-  ematics,  Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  bdi.,  p.  409, 
liuction  between  a  Uberal  and  a  professional     reprinted  in  his  Dtsciun'oiu,  p.  26S.—ED. 
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The  second,  and  the  more  dangerous  of  these  errors,  consists  in 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties  as  subordinate  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  instead  of  regarding  the  possession  of 
knowledge  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  those  sciences  which  afford  a  greater 
number  of  more  certain  facts,  have  been  deemed  superior  in  utility 
to  those  which  bestow  a  higher  cultivation  on  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  first^of  these  errors,  the  fallacy  is  so  palpable,  that  we 
may  well  wonder  at  its  prevalence.  It  is  mani- 
bimlldf  "  *°  ^^  ^^^^  indeed,  that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mean 
for  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  an  end  unto  him- 
self, for  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  perfection, 
that,  as  a  creature,  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  his  Creator. 
Though  therefore  man,  by  relation  to  God,  be  but  a  mean,  for  that 
very  reason,  in  relation  to  all  else  is  he  an  end.  Wherefore,  now 
speaking  of  him  exclusively  in  his  natural  capacity  and  temporal 
relations,  I  say  it  is  manifest  that  man  is  by  nature  necessarily  an 
end  to  himself, —  that  his  perfection  and  happiness  constitute  the 
goal  of  his  activity,  to  which  he  tends,  and  ought  to  tend,  when 
not  diverted  from  this,  his  general  and  native  destination,  by  pecu- 
liar and  accidental  circumstances.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that, 
under  the  condition  of  society,  individual  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  actually  so  diverted.  To  live,  the 
individual  must  have  the  means  of  living ;  and  these  means,  (unless 
he  already  possess  them,)  he  must  procure, — he  must  purchase. 
But  purchase  with  what  ?  With  his  services,  i.  e. — he  must  reduce 
himself  to  an  instrument, — an  instrument  of  utility  to  others,  aud 
the  services  of  this  instrument  he  must  barter  for  those  means  of 
subsistence  of  which  he  is  in  want.  In  other  words,  he  must  exer- 
cise some  trade,  calling,  or  profession.  * 

Thus,  in  the  actualities  of  social  life,  each  man,  instead  of  being 
solely  an  end  to  himself,  —  instead  of  being  able  to  make  everything 
subordinate  to  that  full  and  harmonious  development  of  his  indivi- 
dual faculties,  in  which  his  full  perfection  and  his  true  happiness 
consist, — is,  in  general,  compelled  to  degrade  himself  into  the  mean 
or  instrument  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  external 
to  himselfj  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Now  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  end,  and  the  perfection  of 

man  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  are  not  only  not 

amxTAu^Uon^^*^      *^®  Same,  they  are,  in  reality, generally  opposed. 

And  as  these  two  pei'fections  are  different,  so  the 

training  requisite  for  their  acquisition  is  not  identical,  and  has,  ac- 
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cordingly,  been  distingalshed  by  different  names.  The  one  is  styled 
Liberal,  the  other  Professional  education,  —  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge cultivated  for  these  purposes  being  called  respectively  liberal  and 
professional,  or  liberal  and  lucrative,  sciences.  By  the  Germans,  the 
latter  arc  usually  distinguished  as  the  Brodwiaaenschaften^  which 
we  may  translate,  Tfie  Bread  atid  Butter  Sciences}  A  few  of  the 
professions,  indeed,  as  requiring  a  higher  development  of  the  higher 
faculties  and  involving,  therefore,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  liberal 
education,  have  obtained  the  name  of  liberal  professions.  We 
must,  however,  recollect  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  and  a  very 
partial  exception.  But  though  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties  be  the  high  and  natural  destination  of  all, 
while  the  cultivation  of  any  professional  dexterity  is  only  a  contin- 
gency, though  a  contingency  incumbent  upon  most,  it  has,  however, 
happened  that  the  paramount  and  universal  end  of  man,  —  of  man 
absolutely,  —  has  been  often  ignorantly  lost  sight  ofj  and  the  term 
xiseful  appropriated  exclusively  to  those  acquirements  which  have  a 
value  only  to  man  considered  in  his  relative,  lower,  and  accidental 
character  of  an  instrument.  But,  because  some  have  thus  been  led 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  useful  to  those  studies  and  objects 
of  knowledge,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inferior  end,-  it  assuredly 
does  not  follow  that  those  conducive  to  the 
Misappiioition  o        higher  have  not  a  far  preferable  title  to  the  name 

the  term  naefbl.  .  . 

thus  curiously  denied  to  them.  Even  admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  of  no  immediate  advan- 
tage in  prepaiing  the  student  for  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  in 
the  mechanism  of  society,  its  utility  cannot,  on  that  account,  be 
called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  man  "  liveth  by  bread 
alone,"  and  has  no  higher  destination  than  that  of  the  calling  by 
which  he  earns  his  subsistence. 
The  second  error  to  which  I  have  adverted,  reverses  the  relative 

subordination  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual 
Knowledge  and  in-      cultivation.    In  refutation  of  this,  I  shall  attempt 

tellectaal  «iltiv«tton-         ,.«  ,  .,,,,,,  -,. 

bnefly  to  show,  Jirstly^  that  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  are  not  identical;  secondly^  that  knowledge 
is  itself  principally  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  cultivation ; 
and,  lastly^  that  intellectual  cultivation  is  more  directly  and  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  study  of  mind  than  by  any  other  of  our 
rational  pursuits. 

But  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  may  premise  what  I  mean  by 
knowledge,  and  what  by  intellectual  cultivation.  By  knowledge  is 
understood  the  mere  possession  of  truths;  by  intellectual  cultivar 

1  Seh«Uing,  VorUsungen  Vber  dU  Mtthode  des  AeadtmUehen  Studiimif  p.  67.  —  Kd. 
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tion,   or  intellectual  development,   the   power,  acquired   tlirough 
exercise  by  the  higher  faculties,  of  a  more  varied,  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted activity. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  requisite,  I  conceive,  to  say 
but  little  to  show  that  knowledge  and  intellec- 

Not  Identical.  ,     ,        ,  ,  , 

tual  development  are  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  these  two 
qualities  are  acquired.  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers, 
and  consequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  developed,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  \'igorously 
developed  will  be  the  power. 

But  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge, — in  other  words,  a  certain 
amount  of  possessed  truths, — does  not  suppose,  as  its  condition,  a 
corresponding  sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truth  requires 
much,  another  truth  requires  little,  effort  in  acquisition ;  and,  while 
±he  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  leaiiiing  of  that  truth 
elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 

But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  truths,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
Is  troth  or  mental  ^^e  not  identical,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place, 
exero  e  eupe  op  ^^  ghow  that,  considered  as  ends,  and  in  relation 
to  each  other,  the  knowledge  pf  truths  is  not  su- 
preme, but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  knowing  mind.  The 
question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exercise  in  the  pui-suit  of  truth, 
the  superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  philosophy.  For,  according  to  the  solution  at  which  we  ar- 
rive, must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  to  certain  great 
departments  of  study ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  chai*- 
acter  of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must 
adopt. 

But,  however  curious  and  important,  this  question  has  never,  in 

BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  regularly  discussed. 

Popular  solution  of      -^      ^^13,%  is  Still  more  remarkable,  the  erroneous 

this  question.  ,  .         ,         i  ,, 

alternative  has  been  very  generally  assumed  as 
true.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  sciences  of  far  infe- 
rior, have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of  far  superior,  utility ;  while 
education  has  been  systematically  distorted, — though  truth  and 
nature  have  occasionally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  perverse  theory 
had  imposed.    The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.    At  first 
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sight,  it  seems  even  absurd  to  doubt  that  truth  is  more  valuable  than 
its  pursuit ;  for  is  this  not  to  say  that  the  end  is  less  important  than 
the  mean  ? — and  on  this  superficial  view  is  the  prevalent  misappre- 
hension founded.  A  slight  consideration  will,  however,  expose  the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge  is  either  practi'cal  or  speculative.    In  practical  knowl- 
edge it  is  evident  that  truth  is  not  the  ultimate 
jrtcticai knowledge;      ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  knowledge  is,  ex  hypo- 

thesis  for  the  sake  of  application.  The  knowledge 
of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of  a  religious  truth,  is  of  value  only  as  it 
affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its  exercise. 
In  speculative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed, 

at  firet  sight,  seem  greater  difficulty;  but  fur- 

Tbe  end  of  speciuik* 

tire  knowledge.  *^®^  reflection  will  prove  that  speculative  truth 

is  only  pursued,  and  is  only  held  of  value,  for  the 
sake  of  intellectual  activity ;  "  Sordet  cognita  Veritas "  is  a  shrewd 
aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  truth,  once  known,  falls  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  now  prized,  less  on  its  own  account  than  as 
opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  suspense,  new  hopes, 
new  discoveries,  new  self-gratulation.  Every  votary  of  science  is 
wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established  facts,  —  of  a  thousand 
which  he  might  make  his  own  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the 
discovery  of  even  one.  But  it  is  not  knowledge,  —  it  is  not  truth,  — 
that  he  principally  seeks ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and 
feelings ;  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  gi-eater  amount 
of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  fomial  possession  of  the  thou- 
sand, he  disdains  tbe  certainty  of  the  many,  and  prefers  the  chances 
of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest 
interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progi-ess  and  uncertainty ;  absolute 
certainty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study ;  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  specu- 
lative truth,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation 
of  his  intellectual  happiness. 

"Quaesivit  coelo  Incem,  ingemultqao  reperta."i 

But  what  is  true  of  science  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. "  In  life,"  as  the  great  Pascal  observes,  "  we  always  believe 
that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  seek 
b  agitation."*    When  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  subdue  a  part  of  the 

1  Virgfl,  jE».  Ir.  e02. —Eb.  ed.  Fftog^re) :  "  Ss  oroient  chereher  8ino&r». 

s  JPhm^m,  partie  i.  art  vii. }  I,  (vol.  Jl.  p.  84,     ment  ]e  repos,  et  ne  cherohent  en  eflbt  que 
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world,  and  then  to  enjoy  rest  among  bis  friends,  be  believed  that 
what  he  sought  was  possession,  not  pursuit ;  and  Alexander  assur- 
edly did  not  foresee  that  the  conquest  of  on6  world  would  only 
leave  him  to  weep  for  another  world  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  the 
contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory.  Thus  it  is  in  play ; 
thus  it  is  in  hunting;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  of  truth  ;^  thus  it  is 
in  life.  The  past  does  not  interest,  the  present  does  not  satisfy,  the 
future  alone  is  the  object  which  engages  us. 

"(Nullo  Yotorum  fine  beat!) 
Yictnros  aglmag  semper,  nee  yivimus  nnqoam."  * 

"  Man  nerer  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest."  s 

The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed,  —  prob- 
ably because  it  lay  in  too  naiTOW  a  compass; 
phiiotopben^  ^      ^^*  "^  philosopher  appeal's  to  have  ever  seri- 

ously proposed  it  to  himself,  who  did  not  re- 
solve it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion.  A  contradiction 
of  this  opinion  is  even  involved  in  the  very  term  Philosophy; 
and  the  man  who  first  declared,  that  he  was  not  a  a-o<f)o^,  or  pos- 
sessor, but  a  ^cXdo-cx^,^  or  seeker  of  truth,  at  once  enounced  the 
true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  in  a  significant 
name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  man  "  the  hunter 
of  truth,'''  for  science  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  the  pursuit  is 
always  of  greater  value  than  the  game. 

"  Onr  hopes,  like  towering  Ailcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height, 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight."  « 

"The  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  passage,  "is  perfected, 
not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity;'"^  and  in  another,  "The  arts 

Pagitfttion."    "  Le  eonsell  qa'on  donnait  dt  W.  Hamflton,  howerer,  probably-  meant  Soe- 

Pyrrhiu,  de  prendre  le  repos  qa'il  allalt  cher-  rates.    See  lecture  III.,  p.  47. — Ed. 

Cher  par  Unt  de  iktigues,  recavaJt  Men  dee         5  TbiM  deanition  is  not  to  be  fbnnd  In  the 

difllcaltte."  —  Ed.  Platonic  Dialogues ;  a  passage  something  like 

1  "  Bien  ne  nous  plait  que  le  combat,  mais  |t  occora  in  the  Eutk^demus,  p.  290.    Cf.  Diog. 

son  IMS  la  victolre  .  .  .  Ainsi  daos  le  jea,  Laert.,  lib.  YiU.  P^kagons,  »  S.—'Ek  ry  fiitp, 

aittsi  dans  la  recherche  de  la  vArit*.    On  ahne  ^i  ^^y  WpairoW«€«    ^i^oi,  96^11$  ira2 

&  Yoir  dans  les  disputes  le  combat  des  opin-  ^j^^oyt^las  ^pctrai'  61  M  ^iX(S<ro^,   t^» 

ions;  mais  de  oontempler  la  T6rit6  trourte,  &\n;^c(ai.  —  E^. 

point  du  toot  .  .  .  Nous  ne  cherchons  Jamais  .  „  ,       _ .      ,   ^,    „      ^  u-   «          b^>< 

iT    .               .    ,          1.      1.    J        u  JL.  M  •  Prior,  lAtus  to  tkt  Hon.  C.  Montague,  JH«- 

les  chotes,  mais  la  recherche  des  ehoses »»—  .„*,.,      or>«,*j_     7^  x     1?^ 

__      r^   ^        1  1     «w«    J  -D.    --X        »-.  «*  P9«i5,y6l.vil.  p.  893,  ( Anderson 'sed.)— Ed. 

Pascal,  P«fu^Tol.i.p.a05,ed.Faug«re.— Ed.  y       i\                        / 

9  Ifanilius,  Aitronomkon,  Mb.  ir.  4.-ED.  '  8«W  of  moral  knowledge,  Etk,  Nie.  I.  8: 

8  Pope,  Euojf  on  USan,  i.  96.  —Ed.  T4\os  oif  yvwvis^  hXXk  vpa^is,   Cf.  Ufid.  i.  7, 

4  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  ordfaarj  18;  i  8, 9;  ix.  7, 4;  xi.  9, 7;  x.  7, 1.  Utt^^id.  7: 

account;  see  Cicero,  Tu$e,  Qumu,  v.  8.    Sir  'H  wov  4r4py§ia  ^o*^.  — £d. 
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and  sciences  are  powers,  but  every  power  exists  only  for  the  sake 
of  action ;  the  end  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge."^  Descending  to  the 
schoolmen :  "  The  intellect,"  says  Aquinas,  "  commences  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  operation  it  ends ;  *' '  and  Scotus  even  declares  that  a 
man's  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity 

—  "  tantum  scit  homo,  quantum  operatur."  •  The  profoundcst 
thinkers  of  modem  times  have  emphatically  testified  to  the  same 
great  principle.  "If,"  says  Mallebranche,  "I  held  truth  captive  in 
my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  pursue  and  capture  it."  *  "  Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessing, "  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truths  and  in  his  left  Search 
after  Trutli^  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  —  in  all 
humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after 
Truth.'' ^  "Truth,"  says  Von  Mullcr,  "is  the  property  of  God,  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to  man;"*  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter:  "It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us 
happy."    But  there  would  be  no  end  of  similar  quotations. ' 

But  if  speculative  truth  itself  be  only  valuable  as  a  mean  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  those  studies  which  deter- 
rhUoeophy  beet  en-      j^j^^  ^|j^  faculties  to  a  more  vixcorous  exertion, 

titled  to  the  nppella-  ._,     .  ,.i         i  ,       ,  .  ,    n 

tfon  naefui,  ^^^^  ^^  every  liberal  sense,  be  better  entitled, 

absolutely,  to  the  name  of  useful,  than  those 
which,  with  a  greater  complement  of  more  certain  facts,  awaken 
them  to  a  less  intense,  and  consequently  to  a  less  improving  exer- 
cise. On  this  ground  I  would  rest  one  of  the  preeminent  utilities 
of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  sublimest  ob- 
jects of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest ;  —  that  every  (natural) 
conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present  worth  and  the 
future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  deduced  from  the  philosophy 

1  This  sentence  seeniB  to  be  made  np  ft-om  pllcat  pnemlssas  ad  conclnsionem.    Slo  igitor 

two  separate  passages  In  the  Meiaphytiet^  lib.  patet  quod  actu&Iitas  scientlse  est  ex  appllca- 

Tiii.  c.  2.    TImtm  H  riximt  Kcd  d  wotvrucai  tlone  oaoss  ad  elfectnm  "    Compare  Qaiest. 

icol  ^wtffriifuu  lvrdfi€U  c&r(y.     Lib.  vili.  c.  ii.,  "  An  aoqulsitio  sclentlae  sit  nobis  per  doc- 

8:  TcXoi  V  ^   iv^pyfta,  koL  tovtov  x^^^  trinam "  — for  his  riew  of  the  end  and  means 

^  iiyo/us  hMikfii»vrai'  .  .  .  «ral  r^¥  i^coi-  of  ednoation.— Ed. 

FV^h''  (^X^v^''')   ^  ^^npwruf'  &AX*  ou  4  ["  Kalebranohe  disalt  areo  une  ing6ni- 

^ftopovaty.Xya  ^^CMpirmc^y  lx»0'U'>  —  ^^'  c<ue  exag^ration,  *  Si  Je  tenals  la  viritA  cap- 

i  This  is  perhaps  the  substance  of  ^ummo,  tire  dans  ma  main,  J^ouvrirais  la  main  afin  de 

Fhrs  I.,  Q.  Ixxix.,  art.  II.  and  III. — £i>.  poarsuiTre  encore  la  r^ritA.'  ** — Haznre,  Covn 

3  These  words  contain  the  substance  of  the  de  Pkihappkief  tom.  i.  p.  20.} 

doctrine  of  Scotns  regarding  science,  given  6  Ein*  Duplik,  f  1 ;    Sehn/Un,  edit.  Lach- 

in  his  QiuBstiones  in  AristoUlis  Logiann^  p.  818  mann,  x.  p.  49.— Ed. 

—  SmptT.  Lib.  Post.,  Q.  i.  "  Scire  in  aetu,''  says  6  [<«  Die  Wabrheit  ist  in  Gott,  uns  bleibt 
the  subtle  doctor,  "  est  qnnm  allquis  cognoscit  das  Forschen.''] 

mcjorem  et  minorem,  et,  simul  cum  hoc,  op-       7  Compare  2>tsciiuiofu,  p.  40. 
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of  mind,  will  bo  at  once  admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found 
the  importance  on  the  paramount  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as 
the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  —  as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
almost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our 
noblest  powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the 
necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itself 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted, 
and  continued  energy;  —  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capac- 
ities so  variously  and  intensely  evolved.  "  By  turning,**  says  Burke, 
"the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fit- 
ted for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science ;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase  is  cer- 
tainly of  service."  * 

These  principles  being  established,  I  have  only  now  to  offer  a 

few  observations  in  regard  to  their  application, 

Application  of  the      that  is,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conceive 

foregoing  prindpiei.  to      ^^^^  ^j^.^  ^j^^^         ,  ^    Conducted.      From 

the  conduct  of  a  class  ^ 

of  pwioeophy.  what  has  already  been  said,  my  views  on  this 

subject  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Holding  that 
the  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  pi-incipally  useful  as  a  mean 
of  determining  the  faculties  to  that  exercise,  through  which  this 
development  is  accomplished,  —  it  follows,  that  I  must » regard  the 
main  duty  of  a  Professor  to  consist  not  simply  in  communicating 
information,  but  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an 
accompaniment  of  subsidiary  means,  that  the  information  he  con- 
veys may  be  the  occasion  of  awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigorous  and 
varied  exertion  of  their  faculties.  Self-activity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  improvement ;  and  education  is  only  education,  —  that 
is,  accomplishes  its  purpose,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supply- 
ing incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking, 
every  one  must  educate  himself. 
But  as  the  end  of  education  is  thus  something  more  than  the 
mere  communication  of  knowledge,  the  com- 
univemities;    their      ^unication  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  .all 

main  end.  ,  -i.,i  .111  -r* 

that  academical  education  should  attempt.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented.  Universities  were  of  primary  impor- 
tance as  organs  of  publication,  and  as  centres  of  literary  conflu- 
ence :  but  since  that  invention,  their  utility  as  media  of  communi- 
cation is  superaeded ;  consequently,  to  justify  the  continuance  of 

I  On  the  Sublinu  and  Beauti/ulj  p.  8.— Eix 
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their  existence  and  privileges,  they  mast  accomplish  something  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  books.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  universities  viewed  the 
activity  of  the  pupil  as  the  great  mean  of  cultivation,  and  th6 
communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance ; 
whereas,  since  that  invention,  universities,  in  general,  have  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they 
possess  of  rousing  the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often 
content  to  act  as  mere  oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful, 
it  would  almost  seem,  that  Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this  is  neither  the  principal  nor  the 
proi)er  purpose  of  a  university.  Every  writer  on  academical  edu- 
cation from  every  comer  of  Europe  proclaims  the  abuse,  and,  in 
this  and  other  universities,  much  has  been  done  by  individual  ef- 
fort to  correct  it.* 

But  though  the  common  duty  of  all  academical  instructors  be 
the  cultivation    of  the    student,   through   the 

The  true  end  of  ub-      awakened  exercise  of  his  faculties,  this  is  more 

era]  education.  ' 

especially  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  department  of  liberal  education;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  pupil  is  trained,  not  to  any  mere  professional  knowledge, 
but  to  the  com^iand  and  employment  of  his  faculties  in  general. 
But,  moreover,  the  same  obligation  is  «pecially 
imposed  upon  a  professor  of  intellectual  i)hil- 

rtniction    in   intelleo-  i_        i         ,  ^^  .  /.   i  .  i  .      , 

tnai  philosophy.  osophy,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  subject, 

and  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  taught.  The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  are  so  palpable 
and  so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffices 
to  render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  probable  to 
all.  The  phsenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  capable  of  being  thus  described :  all  that  the  prior  observer  can 
do,  is  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  convinced  of  anything  at 
second  hand.  Here  testimony  can  impose  no  belief;  and  instruc- 
tion is  only  instruction  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A 
fact  of  consciousness,  however  accurately  observed,  however  clearly 
described,  and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  the 
observer,  is  for  us  as  zero,  until  we  have  observed  and  recognized  it 
ourselves.  Till  that  be  done,  we  cannot  realize  its  possibility,  far 
less  admit  its  truth.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
instruction  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  verify,  by  his  own 

1  Comptre  Ducuuunu^  p.  772.  —  Ed. 


The  oooditloDfl  of  in- 
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experience,  the  facts  which  hU  insti*uctor  proposes  to  him  as  true. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  proclaims,  ov  ^iXoo-o^ui,  oAAa  ifuKotro^ly ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  tQZx^  philosophy^  but  to  philosophize, 
■  It  is  this  condition  imposed  upon  the  student  of  doing  every- 
thing himself,  that  renders  the  study  of  the 
Use  and  importance      mental  sciences  the  most  improving  exercise  of 

of  examinations  in  a        .        ,,  _  ,  .  ,  ,  i 

class  of  Fbiiosophy.  mtcllect.  But  everytmng  depends  upon  the 
condition  being  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy  is  to  take  care  that  the 
student  does  actually  perform  for  himself  the  necessary  process. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  discover,  by  examination,  whether  his 
instructions  have  been  effective,  —  whether  they  have  enabled  the 
pupil  to  go  through  the  intellectual  operation ;  and,  if  not,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  —  to  clear  up  what  has  been 
misunderstood.  In  this  view,  examinations  are  of  high  importance 
to  a  professor ;  for  without  such  a  medium  between  the  teacher  and 
tlie  taught,  he  can  never  adequately  accommodate  the  character  of 
his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

But,  in  the  scond  place,  besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a  condition 
to  perform  the  necessary  process,  the  instructor 
Tiie  intellectual  in-      ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 
r„nrt::^;^of      pnpU's  «»•«  to  the  performance.     But  how  is 
his  pupils.  this  to  be  effected  ?    Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 

fort more  pleasurable  than  its  omission.  But 
every  effort  is  at  firet  difficult,  —  consequently  irksome.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  it  promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  puj)il  is  often 
of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  future 
good.  The  pain  of  the  exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by 
associating  with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 
We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  through 
a  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigorists,  I  am  aware,  would 
proscribe,  on  moral  and  religions  grounds,  the  employment  of  the 
passions  in  education ;  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dan- 
gerous. The  affections  are  the  work  of  God ; 
The  place  of  the  pas.      ^hey  are  not  radically  evil;   they  are  given  us 

sions  in  education.  /»  a  ,  i  t         /> 

for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  super- 
fluous. It  is  their  abuse  that  is  alone  reprehensible.  In  truth, 
however,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  youth  passion  is  prepon- 
derant. There  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy  which  must 
be  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet  through  one  affec- 
tion, is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  The  aim  of  education  is 
thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would  otherwise  be 
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turned  to  eviL  The  passions  are  never  neutral ;  they  are  either  the 
best  allies,  or  the  worst  opponents,  of  improvement.  "  Man's  na- 
ture," says  Bacon,  •*  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him 
seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other."  *  Without  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  what  can  education  accomplish  ?  The  love 
of  abstract  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  application,  are  still  un- 
formed, and  if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these 
are  acquired  is,  from  a  strenuous  and  cheeiful  energy,  reduced  to  an 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  pleas- 
ure is  all-powerfol,  and  impulse  predominant  over  reason.  The 
result  is  manifest. 

These  views  have  determined  my  plan  of  practical  instruction. 
Regarding  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  a  high,  but  not 
the  highest,  aim  of  academical  instiniction,  I  shall  not  content  my- 
self with  the  delivery  of  lectures.  By  all  means  in  my  power  I 
shall  endeavor  to  rouse  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
exereise  of  your  faculties ;  and  shall  deem  my  task  accomplished, 
not  by  teaching  Logic  and  Philosophy,  but  by  teaching  to  reason 
and  philosophize.' 

1  Eenj  xxzyiiL^<*(>f  Nature  in  Hen.**  £  For  Fragment  oontainiofp  the  Author*! 
—  Works,  ed.  Montagu,  volume  i.  p.  123^—  views  on  the  8ul()ect  of  Academical  Uonon, 
Ed.  see  Appendix  I. — £d. 
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LECTURE    11/ 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS   ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 
(b.)    objectitb. 

In  the  perverse  estimate  wliich  is  often  made  of  the  end  an<l 
objects  of  education,  it  is   impossible  that  the 

The  value  of  a  study.         ^   .  n    "»r.     -i         t*i  m  i         -r*  i 

Science  of  Mmd, —  Philosophy  Proper, — the 
Queen  of  Sciences,  as  it  was  denominated  of  old,  should  not  be 
degraded  in  common  opinion  from  its  preeminence,  as  the  high- 
est branch  of  general  education ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting 
to  point  out  to  you  what  constitutes  the  value  of  Philosophy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  establishing  a  coiTcct  no- 
tion of  what  the  value  of  a  study  is. 

Some  things  ai*e  valuable,  finally,  or  for  themselves,  —  these  are 

ends;   other  things  are  valuable,  not  on  their 

Budii  and  means.  .  .      .  _ 

own  account,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain 
ulterior  ends,  —  these  are  means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute, 
—  the  value  of  means  is  relative.  Absolute  value  is  properly 
called  a  goodt  —  relative  value  is  properly  called  a  utility?  Of 
goods,  or  absolute  ends,  there  are  for  man  but  two,  — pei-fection 
and  happiness.  By  perfection  is  meant  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual 
and  moral ;  by  happiness,  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
which  we  are  susceptible. 

Now,  I  may  state,  though  I  cannot  at  present  attempt  to  prove, 

and  I  am  afraid  many  will  not  even  understand 

Human    perfection       ^^^  statement,  that  human  .perfection  and  hn- 

g.^^  man  happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute,  in 

reality,  but  a  single  end.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so,  on 

1  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lectures  the  Course.    This  circumstance  accounts  for 

here  printed  as  First  and  Second,  were  not  the  repetition  of  the  priucipal  doctrines  of 

uniformly  delivered  by  the  Author  in  that  Lecture  I.  in  the  opening  of  Lecture  II.— Ed. 

order.     The   one  or  other  was,    however,  2  [Cf.  Aristotle,  Eth,  Nic.y  lib.  1.,  c.  7,  i  1.] 
usually  given  as  the  Introductory  Lecture  of 
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the  other,  all  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  activity;  its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense,  its 
prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  con* 
tinned ;  whereas,  pain  arises  either  fi-om  a  faculty  being  restrained 
in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being  urged  to 
a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
it  of  itself  freely  tends. 

To  promote  our  perfection  is  thus  to  promote  our  happiness ; 
for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  faculties,  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painfiil  effort;  that  is,  to  afford  us  a  larger  amoUnt  of 
a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment. 

Perfection  (comprising  happiness)  being  thus  the  one  end  of 
our  existence,  in  so  far  as  man  is  considered 

Criterion  of  the  nta-  *.-,  j        ▲      i.-         ii* 

^  ^    ^  ^  either  as  an  end  unto  himself,  or  as  a  mean  to 

itj  of  a  study.  ,  , ' 

the  glory  of  his  Creator;  it  is  evident  that, 
absolutely  speaking,  that  is,  without  reference  to  special  circum- 
stances and  relations,  studies  and  sciences  must,  in  common  with 
all  other  pursuits,  be  judged  useful  as  they  contnbute,  and  only 
as  they  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  our  humanity,  —  that  is, 
to  our  perfection  simply  as  men.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  rela^ 
tion  alone  can  anything  distinctively,  emphatically,  and  without 
qualification,  be  denominated  useful ;  for  as  our  perfection  as  men 
is  the  paramount  and  universal  end  proposed  to  the  species,  what- 
ever we  may  style  useful  in  any  other  relation,  ought,  as  con- 
ducive only  to  a  subordinate  and  special  end,  to  be  so  called,  not 
simply,  but  with  qualifying  limitation.  Propriety  has,  however,  in 
this  case,  been  reversed  in  common  usage.  For  the  term  Useful 
has  been  exclusively  bestowed,  in  ordinary  language,  on  those 
branches  of  instruction  which,  without  reference  to  his  general 
cultivation  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  qualify  an  individual  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  a  special  knowledge  or  dexterity  in  some  lucra- 
tive calling  or  profession ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  afler  the  word 
had  been  thus  appropriated  to  what,  follo\^nng  the  Gei-mans,  we 
may  call  the  Bread  and  Butter  sciences,  those  which  more  prox- 
imately and  obtrusively  contribute  to  the  intellectual  'and  moral 
dignity  of  man,  should,  as  not  having  been  styled  the  useful, 
come,  in  popular  opinion,  to  be  regarded  as  the  useless  branches 
of  instruction. 

As  it  is  proper  to  have  different  names  for 
v^vmtyT  ^^'^^      different  things,  we  may  call  the  higher  utility, 

or  that  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  a  man 
viewed  as  an  end  in  himself^  by  the  name  of  Absolute  or  Gen- 
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era! ;  the  inferior  utility,  or  that  conducive  to  the  skill  of  an  iudi* 
vidual  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  some  end  out  of  himself,  by 
the  name  of  Special  or  Particular. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  utility  of  any  branch 
of  education,  we  ought  to  measure  it  both  by  the  one  kind  of 
utility  and  by  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  a  neglect  of 
the  former  standard  will  lead  us  further  wrong  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  any  branch  of  cojnmon  or  general  instruction,  than 
a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  different  ages,  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  to  measure  the 
utility  of  studies  rather  by  one  of  these  standards,  than  by  both. 
Thus  it  was  the  bias  of  antiquity,  when  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  citizen  was  viewed  as  the  great  end  of  all  po- 
litical institutions,  to  appreciate  all  knowledge  principally  by  the 
higher  standard;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  the  bias  of 
our  modem  civilization,  since  the  accumulation,  (and  not  too  the 
distribution),  of  riches  in  a  country,  has  become  the  grand  problem 
of  the  statesman,  to  appreciate  it  rather  by  the  lower. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  utility  of  philosophy,  we  have,  fii-st, 
to  determine  its  Absolute,  and,  in  the  second  place,  its  Special 
utility — I  say  its  special  utility,  for,  though  not  itself  one  of  the 
professional  studies,  it  is  mediately  more  or  less  conducive  to 
them  all. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  must,  of  course,  limit  myself  to  one 
branch  of  this  division;  and  even  a  part  of  the  first  or  Absolute 
utility  will  more  than  occupy  our  hour. 

Limiting  myself,  therefore,  to  the  utility  of  philosophy  as  es- 
timated by  the  higher  standard  alone,  it  is 
solute  r^uiuy  furtlier  to  be  observed,  that,  on  this  standard, 

a  science  or  study  is  useful  in  two  different 
ways,  and,  as  these  are  not  identical,  —  this  pursuit  being  more 
useful  in  the  one  way,  that  pursuit  more  useful  in  the  other,  — 
these  in  reality  constitute  two  several  standards  of  utility,  by  which 
each  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  separately  measured. 

The  cultivation,  the   intellectual  perfection,  of  a  man,  may  bo 

estimated  by  the  amount  of  two  different  ele- 

Abeoiote  utility  of  a      ments;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  mere  sum 

«ctenoeoftwoi.i«d»-      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  learned,  or  it  may  be 

Objective  and  Sul^ec-  .  i    i  i 

tjve,  estimated  by  the   greater  development   of  his 

faculties,  as  determined  by  their  greater  ex- 
ercise in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  For,  though 
this   may  appear  a  paradox,  these  elements  are  n6t  merely  not 
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convertible,  but  are,  in  fact,  very  loosely  connected  with  each 
other;  and  as  an  individual  may  possess  an  ample  magazine  of 
knowledge,  and  still  be  little  better  than  an  intellectual  barbarian, 
so  the  utility  of  one  science  may  be  principally  seen  in  affording 
a  greater  number  of  higher  and  more  indisputable  truths,  —  the 
utility  of  another  in  determining  the  faculties  to  a  higher  energy, 
and  consequently  to  a  higher  cultivation.  The  former  of  these 
utilities  we  may  cxdl  the  Objective,  as  it  regards  the  object- 
matter  about  which  our  cognitive  faculties  are  occupied ;  the  other 
Subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  our  cognitive  faculties  them- 
selves as  the  subject  in  which  knowledge  is  inherent. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  the  discussion  which  of  these 
utilities  is  the  higher.  In  the  opening  lecture  of  last  year,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
energy,  and  that  even  merely  speculative  truth  is  valuable  only  as 
it  determines  a  greater  quantity  of  higher  power 
lectiveTttiif'  ^^^^  activity.    In  that  lecture,  I  also  endeav- 

ored to  show  that,  on  the  standard  of  subjective 
utility,  philosophy  is  of  all  our  studies  the  most  useful ;  inasmuch 
as  more  than  any  other  it  exercises,  and  consequently  develops 
to  a  higher  degree,  and  in  a  more  varied  manner,  our  noblest 
faculties.  At  present,  on  the  contraiy,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
certain  views  of  the  importance .  of  philosophy,  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  its  Objective  utility.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  will 
be  found  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  age  and  average  ca^ 
pacity  of  my  hearers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  and  before  this  audi- 
ence; I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  for  once  on  matters  which, 
to  be  adequately  understood,  require  development  and  illustra- 
tion from  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
presented. 
Considered  in  itself  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  whether 
we  regard  its  speculative  or  its  practical  iuipor- 
Thehumanmindthc      ^         ^  confessedly  of  all  studies  the  highest 

noblest  object  of  spec-  _    '  .  •^   .  ,    _  ,   „ 

,ji^^„^  and  the  most  interesting.    "  On  eai-th,"   says  an 

ancient  philosopher,  "there  is  nothing  great 
but  man;  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."^  No  other 
study  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul  like  the  study  of  itself.  No  other 
science  presents  an  object  to  be  compared  in  dignity,  in  absolute 
or  in  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  consciousness  furnishes 
to  its  own  contemplation.     What  is  of  all  things  the  best,  asked 


1  [FluiToriniis,  quoted   by  Joannes  Ficos     Ba8fl.-~Ed.]    For  notioe  of  Pharoriniu,  see 
mrandnlanns,  In  Astrologiam,  Ub.  ill.  p.  Sol,      Vossius,  De  Hist,  Grae,^  lib.  il.  o.  10.  —  £d. 
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Chilon  of  the  Oracle,  **To  know  thyself,"  was  the  response.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  science  in  which  all  are,  always  interested ;  for, 
while  each  individual  may  have  his  favorite  occupation,  it  still 
remains  true  of  the  species,  that 

"  The  proper  stadj  of  mankind  Is  m*n."  i 

"Now  for  my  life,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  it  is  a  miracle  of 
thuty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  his- 
qnoted^'''""  ^"*'^*  tory,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound 
to  common  ears  like  a  fable. 

^^  For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a 
place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself; 
it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes, 
for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  outside,  perusing  only 
my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above 
Atlas  liis  shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within 
us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind. 
That  snrface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  per- 
suade me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprchendeth  not  my  mind.  WhUst  I  study  to  find  how  I 
am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than 
the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us;  something 
that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun. 
Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man."  * 

But,  though  mind,  considered  in  itself  be  the  noblest  object  of 
speeulation  which  the  created  jiniverse  presents 

Relation  of  Psychol-        ^      ^v  •      -^         i»  -^    •  ji  .    . 

to  Theoioiry.  **^  ^"^  cunosity  of  man,  It  IS  under  a  certain 

relation  that  I  would  now  attempt  to  illustrate 
its  utility ;  for  mind  rises  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed  as 
the  object  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  our  unassisted 
reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  Deity  is  not 
an  object  of  immediate  contemplation;  as  existing  and  in  him- 
self^ he  is  beyond  our  reach;  we  can  know  him  only  mediately 
throi;gh  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming  his  ex- 

1  Pope,  Aaoff  on  JKutf  U.  2.  — Ed. 

S  Browne*!  Religio  Medici,  part  11.  i  11.    DUeuitioiUf  p.  811. — Ed« 
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• 

istence  as  a  certain  kind  of  cause  necessary  to  account  for  a  oer* 
tain  state  of  things,  of  whose  reality  our  facul*  ^ 
Existence  of  Deity      ^j^g  ^^^  supposed  to  inform  US.    The  affirmation 

an  Inferenoe  from   a  /*      ^     •,  ^    »  t  ..«  ^ 

special  class  of  effiscts.      ^^  *  ^^  Dcmg  thus  a  regressive  inference,  from 

the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  effects  to  the 

existence  of  a  special  character  of  cause,  it  is  evident,  that  the 

whole  argument  hinges  on  the  fact, — Does  a  state  of  things  really 

exist  such  as  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause? 

For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really 

exist,  then,  our  inference  to  the  kind  of  cause  requisite  to  account 

for  it,  is  necessarily  null. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  the 

class  of  phsenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of 

These  afforded  ex-      cause  we  denominate  a  Deity,  is  exclusively 

ctaaively  by  the  phas  .  .         ,  ,  «        .     ,  ,  i 

nomeoa  of  mind.  pvcn  m  the  phseuomena  of  mind,  —  that  the 

phflBnomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you 
will  observe  the  qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  from 
warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation, — that  the  study 
of  the  external  world  taken  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  that  of 
the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but,  under  such 
subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  great  conclusion, 
from  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  dissuade  us. 

We  must  first  of  all  then   consider  what  kind  of  cause  it  is 

which   constitutes  a  Deity,  and    what  kind  of  effects  they  are 

which  allow  us  to  infer  that  a  Deity  must  be. 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere 

First  Cause;  for  in  the  admission  of  a  first  cause, 

Tbe  notion  of  a  God      ^^heist  and  Theist  are  at  one.    Neither  is  this 

—  vliat. 

notion  completed  by  adding  to  a  first  cause  the 
attribute  of  Omnipotence,  for  the  atheist  who  holds  matter  or 
necessity  to  be  the  original  principle  of  all  that  is,  does  not  con- 
vert his  blind  force  into  a  God,  by  merely  affirming  it  to  be  all- 
powerful.  It  is  not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  (and  be  it  observed  that  virtue  involves  Liberty)  — 
I  say,  it  is  not  until  the  two  attributes  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
or  holiness,  are  brought  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipo- 
tent cause  becomes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity.  But  these 
latter  attributes  are  not  more  essential  to  the  divine  nature  than 
are  the  former.  For  as  original  and  infinite  power  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  unless  intelligence  and  goodness  be  themselves  con- 
joined with  this  original  and  infinite  power.     For  even  a  crea- 
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tor,  intelligent,  and  good,  and  powerful,  woiild  be  no  God,  were 
he  dependent  for  his  intelligence  and  goodness  and  power  on  any 
higher  principle.  On  this  supposition,  the  perfections  of  the  creator 
are  viewed  as  limited  and  derived.  He  is  himself,  therefore,  only 
a  dependency,  —  only  a  creature ;  and  if  a  God  there  be,  he  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  higher  principle,  from  which  this  subordinate 
princij^le  derives  its  attributes.  Now  is  this  highest  principle  {ex 
hyiyothesi  all-powerful),  also  intelligent  and  moral,  then  it  is  itself 
alone  the  veritable  Deity;  on  the  other  hand  is  it,  though  the 
author  of  intelligence  and  goodness  in  another,  itself  unintelligent, 
—  then  is  a  blind  Fate  constituted  the  firat  and  universal  cause, 
and  atheism  is  asserted. 

The  j)eculiar  attributes  which  distinguish  a  Deity  from  the 
original  omnipotence  or  blind  fate  of  the  atheist, 

ConditioM   of  the      being  thus  those  of  intelligence  and  holiness  of 

proof  of  the  exlatence  .,,  ,    ,.  .      .  /«  ^t    •         v   •  ^ 

^^  ^  Q^  Will,  —  and  the  assertion  of  theism  being  only 

the  assertion  that  the  universe  is  created  by 
intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws, 
we  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are  warranted  in  these  two 
affirmations,  1°,  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence, — in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  efficient  causes; 
and,  2%  That  the  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws. 

The' proof  of  these  two  propositions  is  the  proof  of  a  God; 
and  it  establishes  its  foundation  exclusively  on 

1.  i8  intelligence  thc  phaBuomcna  of  mind.  I  shall  endeavor, 
first  in  the  order  of      j^entlemen,  to  show  you  this,  in  regard  to  both 

existence?     2.   Is  the        *=  .  .  ,         ,     «^  . ,     .        , 

univcwe  governed  by  ^*^^se  propositions ;  but,  before  considenng  how 
moral  law?  far  the  phfienomeija  of  mind  and  of  matter  do 

and  do  not  allow  us  to  infer  the  one  position  or 
the  other,  I  must  solicit  your  attention  to  the  characteristic  con- 
trasts which  these  two  classes  of  phaenomena  in  themselves  exhibit. 
In  the  compass  of  our  experience,  we  distinguish  two  series  of 

facts,  —  thc  facts  of  the  external  or  material 
Contrasts  of  the pha-  ^orid,  and  the  facts  of  the  internal  worid  or 
j^jjj^  world  of  intelligence.     These  concomitant  series 

of  phasnomena  are  not  like  streams  which  merely 
nin  parallel  to  each  other;  they  do  not,  like  the  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa,  flow  on  side  by  side  without  a  commingling  of  their 
waters.  They  cross,  they  combine,  they  are  interlaced ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  intimate  connection,  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  without  difficulty,  be- 
cause they  are  marked  out  by  characteristic  differences. 
The  phaenomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected  to  immu- 
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table  laws,  are  prodaced  and  reproduced  in  the  same  invariable 
succession,  and  manifest  only  the  blind  force  of  a  mechanical 
necessity. 

Tlie  phaanomena  of  man,  are,  in  pait,  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
the  external  universe.  As  dependent  upon  a  bodily  organization, 
as  actuated  by  sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs 
to  matter,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  the  slave  of  necessity.  But 
what  man  holds  of  matter  does  not  make  up  his  personality. 
They  are  his,  not  he ;  man  is  not  an  organism,  —  he  is  an  intelli- 
gence served  by  organs.^  For  in  man  there  are  tendencies, — 
tliere  is  a  law,  —  which  continually  m-ge  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
more  powerful  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded  and 
penetrated.  He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  faculties  not  comprised 
in  the  chain  of  physical  necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  j)rescrip- 
tive  principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  Law  of 
Duty,  and  a  liberty  capable  of  carrying  that  law  into  effect,  in 
opposition  to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions  of  his  material  na- 
ture. From  the  coexistence  of  these  opposing  forces  in  man  there 
results  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  physical  necessity  and  moral 
liberty ;  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  between  the  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit;  and  this  struggle  constitutes  at  once  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  humanity,  and  the  essential  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment and  virtue. 

In  the  facts  of  intelligence,  we  thus  become  aware  of  an  order  of 
existence  diametrically  in  contrast  to  that  displayed  to  us  in  the 
fiicts  of  the  material  universe.  There  is  made  known  to  us  an 
order  of  things,  in  which  intelligence,  by  recognizing  the  uncon- 
ditional law  of  duty  and  an  absolute  obligation  to  fulfil  it,  recog- 
nizes its  own  possession  of  a  liberty  incompatible  with  a  depend- 
ence upon  fate,  and  of  a  power  capable  of  resisting  and  conquer- 
ing the  counteraction  of  our  animal  nature. 

Now,  it  is  only  as  man  is  a  free  intelligence,  a  moral  power, 

that  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it 

conwioosneraorfree-      jg  only  as  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  as  the  life 

dom,and  of  a  law  of      ^^  ^^^^  j.^^  j^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rationally  believe 

daty,  the  conditions  of        ,  ▼        „.  ^  -i   iir       i    A. 

jiigoiogy.  1^  ^^  Intelligent  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 

of  the  universe.  For,  let  us  suppose,  that  in 
man  intelligence  is  the  product  of  organization^  that  our  conscious- 
ness of  moral  liberty  is  itself  only  an  illusion ;  in  short,  that  acts 
of  volition  are  results  of  the  same  iron  necessity  which  determines 

If"  Mem  ei^Qfiqae,  ie  est  qob^iQe ;  non  ea  Ag-      Somnhtm  SdpirmU,  o.  8 — after  Plato.]    Ct 
va,  que  digito  demonstraii  potest." — Cicero,     Plato,  Jic.  Prim,  p.l30,  and  tnfrot  p.  114.^  Ed. 
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the  phtenomena  of  matter, — on  this  supposition,  I  say,  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are  subvei-ted.* 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  best  seen  by  applying  the  supposition 
of  the  two  positions  of  theism  previously  stated  —  viz.,  that  the 
notion  of  God  necessarily  supposes,  1",  That  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence  intelligence  should  be  first,  that  is,  not  itself  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unintelligent  antecedent;  and,  2®,  That  the  universe 
should  be  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  former,  how  can  we  attempt  to  prove 

that  the  universe  is  the  creation  of  a  free  original 

IwfofTDcit^^dniwn      intelligence,  against  the  counter-position  of  the 

fromrsychoioj^.  An-      atheist,  that  liberty  is  an  illusion,  and  intelli- 

•lojjy  between  our  ex-      gence,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  only 

perienoeuid  theabeo-      ^^^  product  of  a  blind  fate?    As  WO  know  no- 

lute  order  of  existence.  .«,        ,,  ,         n  ..,« 

thmg  of  the  absolute  order  of  existence  m  itself 
we  can  only  attempt  to  infer  its  character  from  that  of  the  partic- 
ular order  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  and  as  we  can 
affirm  naught  of  intelligence  and  its  conditions,  except  what  we 
may  discover  from  the  observation  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  only  analogically  carry  out  into  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse the  relation  in  which  we  find  intelligence  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  the  human  constitution.  If  in  man  intelligence  be  a 
free  power,  —  in  so  far  as  its  liberty  extends,  intelligence  must  be 
independent  of  necessity  and  matter ;  and  a  power  independent  of 
matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject, 
—  that  is,  a  spirit.  If,  then,  the  original  independence  of  intelli- 
gence on  matter  in  the  human  constitution,  in  other  words,  if 
the  spirituality  of  mind  in  man,  be  supposed  a  datum  of  observa- 
tion, in  this  datum  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof 
of  a  Grod.    For  we  have  only  to  infer,  what  analogy  entitles  us  to 

do,  that  intelligence  holds  the  same  relative 

Paychological  Mate-  •      ^i  •  !_•  i_  -^  i_    u     • 

riaitom  its  Issue  supremacy  in  the  universe  which  it  holds  m  us, 

and  the  first  positive  condition  of  a  Deity  is 
established,  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free 
creative  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  result 
of  our  study  of  man  to  be,  that  intelligence  is  only  a  product  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization,  such  a  doctrine  would  not 
only  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  God, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  positively  warrant  the  atheist  in  deny- 
ing his  existence.  For  i^  as  the  materialist  maintains,  the  only 
intelligence  of  which  we  have  any  experience  be  a  consequent 
of  matter,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  he  not  only  cannot  assume  this 

1  See  Doewsf/MM,  p.  628.— Ed. 
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order  to  be  reversed  in  the  relations  of  an  intelligence  beyond  his 
observation,  but>  if  he  argue  logically,  he  must  positively  conclude, 
that,  as  in  man,  so  in  the  universe,  the  phaanomena  of  intelllgenco 
or  design  are  only  in  their  last  analysis  the  products  of  a  bnite 
necessity.  Psychological  materialism,  if  carried  out  fully  and  fairly 
to  its  conclusions,  thus  inevitably  results  in  theological  atheism; 
as  it  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  ?itiUu8  in  niicro- 
cosmo  spiritus^  nuUus  in  niacrocoamo  Deu%}  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  that  all  materialists  deny,  or  actually  disbelieve,  a 
God.  For,  in  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  at  once  an  unmer- 
ited compliment  to  their  reasoning,  and  an  unmerited  reproach 
to  their  faith. 

Such  is  the  manifest  dependence  of  our  theology  on  our  psy- 
chology in  reference  to  the  first  condition  of  a 
Second  oondiuon  of  Deity,  —  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free  intelli- 
^wnfrom  %w^'  S®"^®*  ^^^  ^^  ^®  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 
ogy.  nous  in   relation  to  the  second,  that  the  uni- 

verse is  governed  not  merely  by  physical  but 
by  moral  laws,  for  God  is  only  God  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Moral 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

Our  interest  also  in  its  establishment  is  incomparably  gi'eater,  for 
while  a  proof  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  intel- 
ligence, gratifies  only  our  speculative  curiosity, —  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  holy  legislator  by  whom  goodness  and  felicity  will  be  ultimately 
brought  into  accordance,  is  necessary  to  satisfy  both  our  intel- 
lect and  our  heart.  A  God  is,  indeed,  to  us  only  of  practical 
interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condition  of  our  immortality. 

Now,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  there  be  no 
moral  world,  there  can  be  no  moral  governor  of  such  a  world ; 
and,  in  the  second,  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  ground  on 
which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  moral  agents.  This  being  undeniable,  it  is 
further  evident,  that,  should  we  ever  be  convinced  that  we  are 
not  moral  agents,  we  should  likewise  be  convinced  that  there 
exists  no  moral  order  in  the  universe,  and  no  supreme  intelligence 
by  which  that  moral  order  is  established,  sustained,  and  regu- 
lated. 

Theology  is  thus  again  wholly  dependent  on  Psychology ;  for, 
with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  stands  or  falls  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

I  CtAntidotus  adwrtus  Atkeismmn,  lib.  lii.      1679);  and  the  Author's  Duauswtu^  p.  788. 
6.  16,  {Opera  Oimtia,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  Londini,      —  £d. 
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But  in  what  does  the  character  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  consist? 
Man  is  a  moral  agent  only  as  he  is  account* 
Whereia  fiie  moral      ^y^i^  £^^  jjjg  actions,  — in  Other  words,  as  he  is 
acMicy  o   man  con-      ^^^  object  of  praise  or  blame;  and  this  he  is, 
only  inasmuch   as  he  has  prescribed  to  him  a 
rule  of  duty,  and  as  he  is  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  precepts.      The  possibility  of  morality  thus  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  liberty ;  for  if  man  be  not  a  free  agent,  he 
is  not  the  author  of  his  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  responsi- 
bility,—  no  moral  pei'sonality  at  all. 

Now  the  study  of  Philosophy,  or  ment<il   science,  operates  in 

three  ways  to  establish  that  assurance  of  human 

rhiioeopby  operates      liberty,  which  is  necessary  for  a  rational  belief 

in  three  ways,  in  c«t»i^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^   moral  natui^e,   in   a  moral   world, 

lishing    assurance  of  .  ^  ▼        * 

human  liberty.  ^ind  in  a  moral  ruler  of  that  world.     In  the 

first  place,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
phsenomena  of  mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  a  luminous  and  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  liberty  as  a  fact  or  datum  of  intelligence. 
For  though,  without  philosophy,  a  natural  conviction  of  free  agency 
lives  and  works  in  the  recesses  of  every  human  mind,  it  requires  a 
process  of  philosophical  thought  to  bring  this  conviction  to  clear 
consciousness  and  scientific  certainty.  In  the  second  place,  a  pro- 
found philosophy  is  necessary  to  x)bviate  the  difiiculties  which 
meet  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  fact, 
and  to  prove  that  the  datum  of  liberty  is  not  a  mere  illusion. 
For  though  an  unconquerable  feeling  compels  us  to  recognize 
ourselves  as  accountable,  and  therefore  free,  agents,  still,  when 
we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  how  the  fact  of  our  liberty  can 
be,  we  soon  find  that  this  altogether  transcends  our  understand- 
ing, and  that  every  effort  to  bring  the  fact  of  liberty  within  the 
compass  of  our  conceptions,  only  results  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  some  more  or  less  disguised  foim  of  necessity.  For,  —  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  expressions  which  many  of  you  can- 
not be  supposed  at  present  to  underatand,  —  we  are  only  able  to 
conceive  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  it  under  conditions; 
while  the  possibility  of  a  free  act  supposes  it  to  be  an  act  which 
is  not  conditioned  or  determined.  The  tendency  of  a  superficial 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  to  deny  the  fact  of  liberty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  cannot  be  conceived  is  impossible.  A  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts  of  mind  overturns  this 
conclusion,  and  disproves  its  foundation.  It  shows  that,  —  so  fer 
from  the  principle  being  true,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  im- 
possible,—  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  conceivable  is  a  mean  be* 
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tween  two  contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  inconceiva^ 
ble,  but  of  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  one  or  the  other  must 
be  true.  Thus  philosophy,  in  demonstrating  that  the  limits  of 
thought  are  not  to  bo  assumed  as  the  limits  of  possibility,  while 
it  admits  the  weakness  of  our  discursive  intellect,  reestablishes 
the  authority  of  consciousness,  and  vindicates  the  veracity  of 
our  primitive  convictions.  It  proves  to  us,  from  the  very  laws 
of  mind,  that  while  ^  we  can  never  understand  how  any  original 
datum  of  intelligence  is  possible,  we  have  no  reason  from  this 
inability  to  doubt  that  it  is  true.  A  learned  ignorance  is  thus 
the  end  of  philosophy,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  theology.^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance and  correct  the  influence  of  the  study  of  matter;  and 
this  utility  of  Metaphysics  rises  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  the  greater  attention  which  they 
engross. 

An  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  pursuits,  exerts  an  evil  influ- 
ence in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  diverts 
Tvrofoidevitoofex.      ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  phienomcna  of  moral 

elusive  physical  study.  \ 

liberty,  which  are  revealed  to  us  m  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  alone;  and  it  disqualifies  from  appreciating 
the  import  of  these  phajnomena,  even  if  presented,  by  leaving  un- 
cultivated the  finer  power  of  psychological  reflection,  in  the  exclu- 
sive exercise  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  easier  and  more 
amusing  observation  of  the  external  world.  In  the  second  place, 
by  exhibiting  merely  the  phasnomena  of  matter  and  extension, 
it  habituates  us  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity.  Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  one-sided 
and  exclusive  study?  That  the  student  becomes  a  materialist,  if 
he  speculate  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  obtrusive  facts  of  necessity,  and  is  unaccustomed  to  develop 
into  consciousness  the  more  recondite  facts  of  liberty ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  phaenomena  whose 
reality  ho  may  deny,  and  whose  possibility  he  cannot  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  unity,  and  the  philosophical  presump- 
tion against  the  multiplication  of  essences,  de- 
Phjricai  etudy  fa  its      ^ermine  him  to  reject  the  assumption  of  a  second, 

fafancj  not  material-  ,  ,       .     ,        ,  . 

j^og.   •  and  that  an  hypothetical,  substance,  —  ignorant 

as  he  is  of  the  reasons  by  which  that  assump^ 

tion  is  legitimated.     In  the  infancy  of  science,  this  tendency  of 

1  See  DiieussUms,  p.  684.  —  £d. 
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physical  study  was  not  experienced.  When  men  first  turned  their 
attention  on  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  every  event  was  viewed 
as  a  miracle,  for  every  effect  was  considered  as  the  operation  of 
an  intelligence.  God  was  not  exiled  from  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phae- 
noraena.  As  science  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven 
out ;  and  long  after  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 
they  were  left  for  a  season  in  possession  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  which  Kepler  still  saw 
the  agency  of  a  free  intelligence,  was  at  length  by  Newton  re- 
solved into  a  few  mathsmatical  principles;  and  at  last  even  the 
irregularities  which  Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  mirac- 
ulous correction  of  the  Deity,  have  been  proved  to  require  no 
supernatural  interposition;  for  La  Place  has  shown  that  all  con- 
tingencies, past  and  future,  in  the  heavens,  find  their  explanation 
in  the  one  fundamental  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  very  contemplation  of  an  order  and  adaptation  so  aston- 
ishing, joined  to  the  knowledge  that  this  order  and  adaptation  ai*e 
the  necessary  results  of  a  brute  mechanism, —  when  acting  upon 
minds  which  have  not  looked  into  themselves  for  the  light  of 
which  the  world  without  can  only  afford  them  the  reliection,  —  far 
from  elevating  them  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  external  crea- 
tion to  that  inscrutable  Being  who  reigns  beyond  and  above  the 
universe  of  nature,  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  impress  on  them, 
with  peculiar  force,  the  conviction,  that  as  tlio  mechanism  of 
nature  can  explain  so  much,  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  ex- 
plain all. 

"Wqnder,"  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of  philosophy:"^ 
but  in  the  discovery  that  all  existence  is  but 
If  all  exiutenco  bo  mechanism,  the  consummation  of  science  would 
mhteiJ  *nter«t^  cac^  ^  *^  extinction  of  the  very  interest  from  which 
Unguished.  it  originally  sprang.     '*Even  tlie  gorgeous  ma- 

jesty of  the  heavens,"  says  a  religious  philoso- 
pher, "  the  object  of  a  kneeling  adoration  to  an  infant  world,  sub- 
dues no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  comprehends  tlie  one  mechan- 
ical law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain  their 
motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  He  no  longer  won* 
ders  at  the  object,  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intel- 
lect alone  which  in  a  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Xewton,  and 
La  Place,  was  able  to  transcend  the  object,  by  science  to  tcnni- 
nate  the  miracle,  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its  divinities,   and  to 

1  MetapkjftieSi  book  L  2, 9.   Com|>are  Plato,  Tfteeeutia^  p.  155.  —  Kd. 
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exorcise  the  nniverse.  Bat  even  this,  the  only  admiration  of  which 
our  intelligent  fhonlties  are  now  capahle,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Condillac,or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  display- 
ing to  us  a  mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind,  as  compre- 
hensive, intelligible,  and  satisfactory  as  the  Newtonian  mecha* 
nism  of  the  heavens.''^ 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  that,  should  Physiology  ever  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  facts  of  intelligence  to  PhsBnomena  of  matter. 
Philosophy  would  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of  its  three  great 
objects,  —  God,  Free- Will,  and  Immortality.  True  wisdom  would 
then  consist,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
our  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothingness.  For  why? 
Philosophy  would  have  become  a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death, 
but  of  annihilation ;  the  precept.  Know  thysel/y  would  have  been 
replaced  by  the  terrific  oracle  to  (Edipus  — 

"  Maj'st  fhoa  nc^er  know  the  tnith  of  what  thou  art;" 

and  the   final   recompense  of  our  scientific    curiosity  would  be 
wailing,  deeper  than  Cassandra's,  for  the  ignorance  that  saved  us 
from  despair. 
The  views  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  respective  influence  of 
the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter  in  relation 
CoincideDce  of  the      ^q  q^^  religious  belief,  are  those   which  have 
Ih^of  pi^io^"!^^      been  deliberately  adopted  by  the  profoundest 
loeophen.  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem.    Were  I  to  quote 

to  you  the  testimonies  that  crowd  on  my  recol- 
lection to  the  effect  that  ignorance  of  Self  is  ignorance  of  God, 
I  should  make  no  end,  for  this  is  a  truth  proclaimed  by  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.    I  shall  content  myself  with 
adducing  three  passages  from  three  philosophers,  which  I  select, 
both  as  articulately  confirming  all  that  I  have  now  advanced,  and 
because  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculation,  three 
authorities  on  the  point  in  question  more  entitled  to  respect. 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Plato,  and  it  corroborates  the  doc- 
trine I  have  maintained  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  God,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
existence.     "The  cause,**  he  says,  "of  all  impiety  and  irreligion 
among  men  is,  that  reversing  in  themselves  the  relative  subordi- 
nation of  mind  and  body,  they  have,  in  like  manner,  in  the  uni- 
verse, made  that  to  be  first  which  is  second,  and  that  to  be  second 

1  Jftcobi,  Werhe^  Tol.  U.  p.  52^.    Quoted  in  Discussions j  p.  812.  —  £l>. 
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which   is  first;   for  while,  in  the  generation  of  all  things,  intel- 
ligence and  final  causes  precede  matter  and  efficient  causes,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  have  viewed  matter  and  material  things  as  abso- 
lutely prior,  in  the  order  of  existence,  to  intelligence  and  design; 
and  thus   depaiting  from  an   original   en-or  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, they  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Godhead."^ 
The  second  quotation  is  from  Kant ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  influ- 
■ences  of  material  and  mental  studies  by  con* 
trasting  them  in  reference  to  the  very  noblest 
object  of  either,  and  the  passage  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  not 
only  for  the   soundness  of  its  doctrine,  but  for  the  natural  and 
unsought-for  sublimity  of  its  expression:  "Two  things  there  are, 
which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we  consider,  fill  the 
mind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 
—  the  STARRY  HEAVEN  obovey  the  MORAL  LAW  withlii.     Of  neither 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of 
my  knowledge.     Both   I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and 
connect  both  immediately  with  my  consciousness  of  existence.    The 
one  departs  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense ; 
expands,  beyond   the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection   of 
my  body  with  worlds  rising  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems ;  and  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their 
periodic  movement  —  to  its  commencement  and  perpetuity.     The 
other  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;   and 
represents  me  in  a  world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity 
can  be  tracked  out  only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  con- 
nection, unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of 
sense,  I  am  compelled  to   recognize   as  universal   and  necessaiy. 
In  tlie  former,  the   firat  view  of  a  countless  nyiltitude  of  worlds 
annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal  product^  which, 
after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  is   compelled  to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the 
planet  —  itself  an  atom  in  the  univerae  —  on  which  it  grew.     The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence  even 
without  limit ;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  tlie  moral 
law  reveals  a  faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  world:  —  at  least  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer 
as  much   from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which   a  confonnity 
with  that  law  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for 

1  Dt  Lf gibus,  book  x.  pp.  8S3,  889.    Quoted      iil.y  Lond.  od.)«  anil  Eternal  and  Immul.  Mw- 
in  Discussions^  p.  312.    Compare  Cud  worth,      ality^  book  iv.,  c.  vi.  \  G,  seg.  —  V:j>. 
InteU.  Systentt  c.  v.  $  jv.  (p.  485  tt  seq.  ot  vol.  , 
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the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its 
imperative  to  a  necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity, 
the  conditions  and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life."^ 

The  third  quotation  is  from  the  pious  and  profound  Jacobi,  and 
it  states  the  truth  boldly  and  without  disguise 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Physics  and  Met- 
aphysics to  Religion.  "But  is  it  unreasonable  to  confess,  that  we 
believe  in  God,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature*  which  conceals  him, 
but  by  reason  of  the  supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  reveals  and 
proves  him  to  exist? 

^Nature  conceals  God:  for  through  her  whole  domain  Xature 
reveals  only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efficient  causes 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, both  providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a  free 
original  commencement  within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her 
powers,  is  absolutely  impossible.  "Working  without  will,  she  takes 
counsel  neither  of  the  good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing, 
she  casts  up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of 
herself  unconsciously  and  without  an  end;  furthering,  with  the 
same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  increase,  death  and  life,  — 
never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God  and  what  supposes  libeit}', 
— the  virtuouis  the  immortal. 

'*  Man  reveals  God;  for  man  by  his  intelligence  rises  above  na- 
ture, and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a 
power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable 
of  resisting,  conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living 
faith  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him;  so 
has  he  a  belief  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in 
God;  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in  existence  but  nature, — 
necessity,  —  fate."  ' 

Such  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and 
of  matter  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
These  uses  of  Pny-  Bq^;  it  may  be  said,  how  great  soever  be  the 
^^7  th!  chril^  ^^^"®  ^^  philosophy  in  this  respect,  were  man 
rereiation.  loft  to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  the  unaided  ex- 

ercise of  his  faculties,  this  value  is  superseded 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Gospel  now  assuring  us  of 


1  Kritik  der  praktiseken  Vemun/l.  BesohloM.  world  of  Matter,  In  eontrcst  to  tho  \rorId  of 

Quoted  in  i)i«ct<«tf 0115,  p  810. — £d.  Intelligenee.]  —  Oral    InterpoUaioitj   supplied 

S  [In  the  philosophy  ofGermmny,  Natw.  and  ttam  IteitPt  Worhsy  p  216  --Ed. 

fts  correlatirea,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  3  Yon  den  Gotiliehen  Dingm,    Werke^  lii.  p. 

derivation,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  424-96.  — Kd. 
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all  and  more  than  all  philosophy  could  ever  warrant  ns  in  surmis- 
ing. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Revelation  there  is  contained  a 
great  complement  of  truths  of  which  natuml  reason  could  afford 
us  no  knowledge  or  assurance,  but  still  the  importance  of  mental 
science  to  theology  has  not  become  superfluous  in  Cliristianity ;  for 
whereas  anterior  to  Revelation,  religion  rises  out  of  psychology  as 
a  result,  subsequently  to  revelation,  it  supposes  a  genuine  philos- 
ophy of  mind  as  the  condition  of  its  truth.  This  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. Revelation  is  a  revelation  to  man  and  concerning  man ;  and 
man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  moral,  a 
free,  a  responsible  being.  The  Scriptures  are  replete  with  testi- 
monies to  our  natural  liberty;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
Christian  church,  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  will  capa- 
ble equally  of  good  as  of  evil,  though  this  will,  subsequently  to  the 
fall,  has  lost  much  of  its 'primitive  liberty.  Christianity  thus,  by 
universal  confession,  supposes  as  a  condition  the  moral  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  if  some  individual  theologians  be  found  who  have 
denied  to  man  a  higher  liberty  than  a  machine,  this  is  only  another 
example  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  opinion  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  find  not  only  its  champions  but  its  martyrs.  The  differ- 
ences which  divide  the  Christian  churches  on  thb  question,  regard 
only  the  liberty  of  man  in  certain  particular  relations,  for  fatalism, 
or  a  negation  of  human  responsibility  in  general,  is  equally  hostile 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  disbelieves  the 
moral  agency  of  man  must,  in  consistency  with  that  opinion,  disbe- 
lieve Christianity.  And  therefore  inasmuch  as  Philosophy,  —  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  scientifically  establishes  the  pi-oof  of  human 
liberty,  philosophy,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  relations  not  now  to 
be  considered,  is  the  true  preparative  and  best  aid  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  Theology. 
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LECTURE    III. 

THE  NATUBE  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVB  been  in  the  custom  of  deliyering  sometimes  together, 
more  frequently  in  alternate  years,  two  systematic  courses  of  leo- 
tures, — the  one  on  Psychology,  that  is,  the  science  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  phienomena  of  mind  in  general,  —  the  other  on 
Logic,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  laws  regulating  the  manifestation 
and  legitimacy  of  the  highest  faculty  of  Cognition,  —  Thought, 
strictly  so  denominated  —  the  faculty  of  Relations,  —  the  Under- 
standing proper.  As  first,  or  initiative,  courses  of  philosophy,— 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which 
I  should  recommend  a  student  to  commence  with.  What,  however, 
I  find  it  expedient  to  premise  to  each  is  an  Introductionj  in  which 
the  nature  and  general  relations  of  philosophy  are  explained,  and  a 
summary  view  taken  of  the  faculties  (particularly  the  Cognitive 
&culties),  of  mind. 

In  the  ensuing  course,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  General 
Philosophy  of  Mind. 
You  are,  then,  about  to  commence  a  course  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline,— for  Psychology  is  preeminently  a  phil- 
^  osophical  science.    It  is  therefore  proper,  before 

proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  special  objects  of  our  course, 
that  you  should  obtain  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is.  But  in  affording  you  this  information,' it  is  evident  that  there  lie 
considerable  difiiculties  in  the  way.  For  the  definition,  and  the 
divisions  of  philosophy  are  the  results  of  a  lofty  generalization  fit>m 
particulars,  of  which  particulars  you  are,  or  must  be  presumed  to 
be,  still  ignorant.  You  cannot,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  be  made 
adequately  to  comprehend,  in  the  commencement  of  your  philo- 
sophical studies,  notions  which  these  studies  themselves  are  in- 
tended to  enable  you  to  understand.  But  although  you  cannot  at 
once  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  it  is 
desirable  that  yo«  should  be  enabled  to  form  at  least  some  vague 
conception  of  the  rogd  you  are  about  to  travel,  and  of  the  point  to 
which  it  will  conduct  yom    I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will,  for 
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the  present,  hypothetically  believe, — believe  upon  authority, — 
what  you  may  not  now  adequately  understand;  but  this  only  to 
the  end  that  you  may  not  hereafter  be  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  conclusion  upon  trust.  Nor  is  this  temporary  exaction  of 
credit  peculiar  to  philosophical  education.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
belief  always  precedes  knowledge, — it  is  the  condition  of  instruc- 
tion. The  child  (as  observed  by  Aristotle)  must  believe,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  ;^  and  even  the  primary  facts  of  intelligence, — 
the  facts  which  precede,  as  they  afford  the  conditions  of,  all  knowl- 
edge,—  would  not  be  original  were  they  revealed  to  us  under  any 
other  form  than  that  of  natural  or  necessary  beliefs.  Without 
further  preamble,  therefore,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  afford  you  some 
general  notion  of  what  philosophy  is." 
In  doing  this,  there  are  two  questions  to  be  answered :  — 1st, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?  and,  2d, 

garfing  ^Phurophr      ^^^*  ^  *^®  meaning  of  the  thing  ?    An  answer 
to  the  former  question  is  afforded  in  a  nominal 
definition  of  the  term  philosophy^  and  in  a  history  of  its  employ- 
ment and  application. 

In  regard  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word,  you  are 
aware  that  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  Greek  origin 
^Philosophy  -  the      _that  it  is  a  Compound  of  i^t\o9,  a  lover  or 
friend^  and  coifMi,*  wisdom  —  speculative  wis- 
dom.   Philosophy  is  thus,  literally,  a  love  of  wisdom.    But  if  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  be  unambiguous,  the  history  of 
its  application  is,  I  think,  involved  in  considerable  doubt.    Accord- 
ing  to  the    commonly  received    account,  the 
Commonly  referred      designation  of  philosopher  (lover  or  suitor  of 

toPyUiagonw.  *      .  ^      \  I    4.  j  j  v    n    1. 

Wisdom)  was  nrst  assumed  and  applied  by 
Pythagoras ;  whilst  of  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  its  assum})- 
tion,  we  have  a  story  by  Cicero,*  on  the  authority  of  Heraclides 
Ponticus  ;*  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  one  place,®  on  the  authority 

1  Soph.  EUneh.  c.  2.— Ed.  Jfri  06  tA  ay^p^wom,  itytM  Cnrovo'tp.     'H 

«  On   comprehension   of  Phlloeophy  inter  Ji  ^p6yrtfftt  vtpi  tA  ai^i^pc^rim,  koI  ir«pl,  £ir 

Amti^uM^  Bee  Brandis,  GtsehUKu  der  FhUoso*  fart  BauKf^ireur^ai.  From  the  long  commen- 

phU,  etc.,  vol.  I.  J  6,  p.  7,  se^.  tary  of  Eustratiua,  the  following  extract  will 

*  "Zo^la  in  Greek,  though  aometimes  nsed  be  safficient :  *AAA^  rh  rihos  rov  co^v  ^ 

In  a  wide  sense,  like  the  term  teiu  applied  to  ^wpia  riff  hKfi^ias  icrX,  ica2  ^  rov  Utrros 

•kill  in  handicraft,  yet  properly  denoted  ppco-  icardKir^is*    obxl  9^  rt  wpouerhy  iya^Sv, 

ulatirc,  not  practical  wisdom  or  prudence.  Upcuerhv  ydp  icruf  ^ya^hv  rh  Zih  irpd^^us 

See  Aristotle,  Eth,  Nie.  lib.  vi.  0.  7,  with  the  Korop^vfitvoyf  ^twpia  5i  vpd^tus  Mpa- — 

commentary  of  EiistratiuB.  [Ai^  Aya^ory^povy  d>. 
teat  SoKrjy  irol  robi  rotoArour^  ao^hs  /t*/y,         4  Tuse.  Qtiast.  lib.  r.  c.  8. 
^povtuous  8*  o9  ^Qffuf  ^ttmtf  Zray  t^wriy        <  Heraclides  Ponftcos — scholar  both   of 

kyimowrai  r^  <nffi^4popd*  iuurots'  Koi  wtp-  Plato  and  of  Aristotle. 
trrh  fiiy,  Kot  ^tuffuurrh,  jrcd  X'^^^*  *^°^        ^  ^^^*  ^-  ^* 
Uufjuiyta  ttbivtu  tdno(n  ^otrt^,  AxP^T^^^  '*• 
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of  Heraclides,  and  in  another,^  on  that  of  Sosicrates,  —  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  Sosicrates  be  not  in  the  second  pas- 
sage a  corrupted  lection  for  HeracUdes;^  in  which  case  the  whole 
probability  of  the  story  will  depend  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
Heradides  alone,  for  the  comparatively  recent  testimony  of  lam- 
blichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  must  go  for 
The  interview  of      nothing.    As  told  by  Ciccro,  it  is  as  follows:  — 

Fytbagoriu  and  Leon.        ^^     ,  .  ,       -r^ 

Pythagoras  once  upon  a  time  (says  the  Roman 
orator),  having  come  to  Phlins,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  displayed, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Leon,  who  then  governed 
that  city,  a  range  of  knowledge  so  extensive,  that  the  prince, 
admiring  his  eloquence  and  ability,  inquired  to  what  art  he  had 
principally  devoted  himself.  Pythagoras  answered,  that  he  pro- 
fessed no  art,  and  was  simply  a  philos<>pher.  Leon,  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  name,  again  inquired  who  were  the  philosophers,  and 
in  what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
human  life  seemed  to  resemble  the  great  fair,  held  on  occasion  of 
those  solemn  games  which  all  Greece  met  to  celebrate.  For  some, 
exercised  in  athletic  contests,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  glory  and 
the  crown  of  victory ;  while  a  greater  number  flocked  to  them  in 
order  to  buy  and  sell,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain.  There  were  a 
few,  however,, —  and  they  were  those  distinguished  by  their  liber- 
ality and  intelligence,  —  who  came  from  no  motive  of  glory  or  of 
gain,  but  simply  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  note  of  what  was 
done,  and  in  what  manner.  So  likewise,  continued  Pythagoi-as,  we 
men  all  make  our  entrance  into  this  life  on  our  departure  from 
another.  Some  are  here  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  honors,  others 
in  the  search  of  riches ;  a  few  there  are  who,  indifferent  to  all  else, 
devote  themselves  to  an  inqniry^  into  the  nature  of  things.  These, 
then,  are  they  whom  I  call  students  of  wisdom,  for  such  is  meant  by 
philosopher. 

Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  flourished  about  560  years 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,' — about  130  years 

B^  on  donbtmi      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^|^  ^f  pj^^^     HeracUdes  and  Sosi- 

crates,  the  two  vouchers  of  this  story, — if  Sosi- 
crates  be  indeed  a  voucher,  —  lived  long  subsequently  t©  the  age 
of  Pythagoras;  and  the  former  is,  moreover,  confessed  to  have 
been  an  egregious  fabulist.     From  the  principal  circumstances  of 

1  Lib.  TiU.  8.  B.  C.  640^10,  in  the  times  of  Polycrates  and 

S  See    Menage,    Oommmtarf  on  laeriiuSj  Tarquinius  Saperbos  (Clinton,  JP.  H ,  610.) 

Tiii.  8.  His  birth  is  usually  ]>]ao«d  in  the  48th  Olym- 

»  The  exiyst  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  piad  (B.  C.  684).   See  Brandis,  Gesek.  dtr  Fhil. 

Pytliagoras  are  unoertain.  Nearly  all  author-  vol.  i.  p.  422;  Zeller,  T1UL  der  Grieehen.^  rol.  i. 

Ities,  bovvever,  an  agreed  that  be  **  flourished'  >  p.  217, 2d  ed.  —  £d. 
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his  life,  mentioned  by  Laertins  a^r  older  authors,  and  from  the 
fragments  we  possess  of  the  works  of  Heraclides, — in  short,  from 
all  opinions,  ancient  and  modem,  we  learn  that  he  ^  was  at  once 
credulous  and  deceitful,  —  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  The  anecdote, 
therefore,  rests  on  very  slender  authority.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Socrates  was  the  first  who  adopted,  or,  at  least,  the  first  who 
familiarized,  the  expression.*  It  was  natural  that 
SocratMpobabiythe  jj^  should  be  auxious  to  Contradistinguish  him- 
^j^  self  from  the   Sophists,    (oi  o-o^i,  ol  oo^torol, 

sophist®),  literally,  the  wise  men ;'  and  no  tenn 
could  more  appropriately  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  these  pretend- 
ers, or  afford  a  happier  contrast  to  their  haughty  designation,  than 
that  of  philosopher  {i,  ^.,  the  lover  of  wisdom) ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  substantives  ifuXoaotftia  and  ifaXoaw^ 
first  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school.^  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  verb  ^cXocro^iv  is  found  in  Hero- 
♦tXoiTo^flVfoundiii      ^^      J    ^^^  address  by  Croesus  to  Solon ;«  and 

that  too  in  a  participial  form,  to  designate  the  lat- 
ter as  a  man  who  had  travelled  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  (<uf  ^iXo(ro^c<i>v  y^  inXXip^  ^tiopinf^  civciccv  In'cX^Xv^ac). 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that,  before  the  time  of  Socrates, 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  were  occasionally  designated  philosophers :  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  Socrates  and  his  school  first  appropriated 
the  term  as  a  distinctive  appellation ;  and  that  the  word  philosophy^ 
in  consequence  of  this  appropriation,  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
complement  of  all  higher  knowledge,  and,  more  especially,  to  denote 
the  science  conversant  about  the  principles  or  causes  of  existence. 
The  term  philoaophyj  I  may  notice,  which  was  originally  assumed 
in  modesty,  soon  lost  its  Socratic  and  etymological  signification, 
and  returned  to  the  meaning  of  cro^a,  or  wisdom.  Quintilian^  calls 
it  nomen  inaolentisaimum  /  Seneca,'  nomen  invidioaum  ;  Epictetus' 

1  Compare  Meinera,  Otsekiehtt  d«r  Wimm-     loumaiof  CUuiieaHond  Boated  Philology^  vol.  L 
Mha/ttn  in  Orieeheniand  und  Rom,  vol.  U  p.      p'  18S.  —  £d. 
118;  and  Knig.  Lexihon,  vol.  iH.p.  211.  — Ed.        4  See  especiallj  Plato,  PkadnUf  p.  278:  — 

t<ri(»totorHlppooi>te*.     Bnt  thi*  oocun  in  ^^,^,  »  T«o5T<(r  ti    bSAAA.   tc    t, 

<xi.ortIxHlppoentiowritiDg.whlehi.mu>-  '^.    ipu-frr*    icol    iiuuxZrioms,  **«. 

jtaUy  nmrio™,  •»<!  of  d.t.  .ub^qnent  to  coiTp.™  iu7th.  d«eri^o.  of  th.  ^hnio- 

tb.  fkther  of  ined«!ine.    HippoenUj.  w»i  .n  ,„  ^  a^„^-^,      ^„        ^^  ^ 

0lon  ocenn  in  the  IIcpl  Evexiy/tuxrvn^f ,  Opau  ^     _ ..  TTT 

_Q««.a.»u,p.«.«..V«.iee,W88.-E,>.)  ',"^^^,.7^^. 

S  Perhaps  rather  "  the  Profi?8Bore  of  Wis-  r  EpUt.  y. 

dom,»    See  an  able  p^ier  by  Hr.  Cope  hi  the  8  Snck.  e.  68,  cd.  Wolf;  46  cd.  Sohweigh. 
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coonsels  bis  scholars  not  to  call  themselves  ^Philosophers;"  and 
proud  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  epithets  with  which  philosophy  is 
now  associated.  Thus  Campbell,  in  his  Address  to  the  Rainbow, 
says : 

"  I  ask  ru^t  proud  philosophy 
To  tell  me  what  thou  art." 

So  much  for  the  name  signifying ;  we  proceed  now  to  the  thing 

signified.     Were  I  to  detail  to  you  the  various 

riiikMopiiy  y- the      definitions*  of  philosophy  which  philosophers 

tbiBg— itsdefliiltioBS.  ,-.1.  t  ^. 

have  promulgated  —  far  more,  were  I  to  explam 
the  grounds  on  which  the  author  of  each  maintains  the  exclusive 
adequacy  of  his  peculiar  definition  —  I  should,  in  the  present  stage 
of  your  progress,  only  perplex  and  confiise  yon.  Philosophy,  for 
example,  —  and  I  select  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  illustri- 
ous definitions,  —  philosophy  has  been  defined :  —  The  science  of 
things  divine  and  human,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained;*—  The  science  of  effects  by  their  causes;* — The  science 
of  suflScient  reasons;*  —  The  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  possible;*  —  The  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
fi-om  first  principles;* — The  science  of  truths,  sensible  and  ab- 
stract;'—  The  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objects;* — . 
The  science  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessaiy  ends 
of  human  reason;* — The  science  of  the  original  form  of  the  ego 
or  mental  self;'*  —  Tlie  science  of  science;"  —  The  science  of  the 


1  Vide  Gassendi^  I.  p.  1,  seq.;  Dcnzinger, 
Lutit.  Log.  i.  p.  40 :  Scheidler*s  Sncyclap*  pp. 
66>  75;  Weiss,  Log.  p.  8;  Schdblenis,  Op.  Log. 
i  p  1,  uq. 

S  Cieero,  De  Offieiis^  ii.  2.  Nee  ipiidqnam 
tllnd  est  philoBophla,  si  interpretari  veils, 
qnsm  stndlnm  sspientifle.  Sspientia  autem 
est,  (vt  a  Tcteribos  philosophis  deflnltum 
otK  icniin  dlvinanun  et  hamananiin,  oauea- 
mrnqne  qaibns  hie  res  continentur,  sclentia. 
Ct  Tiue.  quasi,  iv.  26,  v.  8.  De  Fin.  ii.  12; 
Seneea,  Spist.  89;  rteiido-Pliitareb,  D»  Plae, 
Pkilos.  Proocm.:  ol  yukv  ovp  %T»iKo\  M^wrt» 
iV  M^  vo^iaw  ttvat  btimv  re  teak  iuf^ptnrt' 
nt9  iwtffT^fxtfif*  tV  ^  ^tXoero4>Uaf,  turicn- 
99  rixmis  iwn7iift6v»  C£  Plato,  PhadruSj 
p.  259;  Rep.  vi.  p.  486.  —  Ed. 

3  Hobbes,  Computatio  nve  Logiea,  0.  1; 
Philosophia  est  efTectuum  sive  Phcnoinenwn 
ex  coBceptis  eornm  cansis  sen  generationibos, 
ct  ninas  generationom  quae  ewe  pasBiiiit,  ex 
eogsitis  eilectibus  per  rectam  ratiocinationem 
seqnisita  cofpiitio.  Of.  Arist.  Metaph,  J.  1. 
fV  opofMaCo/UyriP  ao^loM  irepi  rk  wpSra 
dhta  mi  riu  iifx^  6iroAa/fj3d(MR;<n  vdyrct. 


4  Leibnitz,  quoted  by  Mazure,  Cb«r«  de  Phil- 
osophie,  torn.  i.  p.  2;  see  also  Wenael,  Elementa 
P/iilosophia,  torn.  i.  i  7.  Of.  Leibnitz,  Lettret 
entre  Leibnitz  et  Clarke^  Opera^  p.  778,  (ed, 
Erd.)  — Ed. 

5  Wolf,  Philosaphia  ReUionalis^  (  29.  —Ed. 

6  Descartes,  Prineipiaj  Epistola  Antboris. 
Cf.  Wolf.  Pkil.  lUu.  f  88.— Ed. 

7  Condillac,  VAn  de  Raiwnnerj  Cours,  torn, 
iii.  p.  8,  (ed.  1780).  Cf  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom, 
yiil.  8,  p.  782.  jf  8i  r&y  ^iXoa6<p^p  wpayfta- 
Tc(a  T^pl  Tc  T^  ro^fuera  ica2  rk  ^otctifum 
KWfoeyivwrai,  —  Ed. 

8  Compare  Tenncmann,  GesehicJue  der  I^il- 
otophie^  Einleitung,  S  ^8.  —  Ed. 

0  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemuti/tt  Mcthod- 
enlehre,  c.  8;  Krug,  JNulosophisehes  Lexikon^ 
iii.  p.  218.  —  Ed. 

10  Krug,  Philosapkisehai  Ltxikon^  iii.  p.  218. 
The  definition  is  substantisUy  Fielitc's.  See 
bis  Grundlage  der  Gesammten  WissenxchnftS' 
lehren^  ( Werkt^  \  p.  283) ;  and  his  Zweite  EinUi- 
tung  in  die  Wissenscha/tOekre,  ( Werke,  i.  p.  516.) 
—  Ed.  . 

U  Fichte,  iJber  den  Begriff  der  Wiuenchajit* 
leMre,  J  1  ( Werke,  1.  45  )—  Ed. 
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absolute ;  •»-  The  science  of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal 
and  real*  —  or,  The  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity,  etc^  etc4 
All  such  definitions  are  (if  not  jwsitively  erroneous),  either  so  vague 
that  they  afford  no  precise  knowledge  of  their  object ;  or  they  are 
so  partial,  that  they  exclude  what  they  ought  to  cpmprehend ;  or 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  supply  no  preliminary  informa- 
tion, and  are  only  to  be  understood,  (if  ever,)  after  a  knowledge 
lias  been  acquired  of  that  which  they  profess  to  explain.  It  is,  in- 
deed, perhaps  impossible,  adequately  to  define  philosophy.  For 
what  is  to  be  defined  comprises  what  cannot  be  inolnded  in  a 
single  definition.  For  philosophy  is  not  regarded  from  a  single 
point  of  view,  —  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  theoretical, — that  is, 
in  relation  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  cognitive  intelligence ;  some- 
times as  practical,  —  that  is,  in  relation  to  man  as  a  moral  agettt ; 
—  and  sometimes,  as  comprehending  both  theory  and  practice. 
Again,  philosophy  may  either  he  regarded  objectively,  that  is,  as  a 
complement  of  truths  known ;  or  subjectively,  — that  is,  as  a  habit 
or  quality  of  the  mind  knowing.  In  these  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  definition  of  philosophy,  but  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  every  definition  proposes,  —  make  you  under- 
stand, as  precisely  as  the  unprecise  nature  of  the  object-matter  per- 
mits, what  is  meant  by  philosophy,  and  what  are  the  sciences  it 
properly  comprehends  within  its  sphere. 

As  a  matter  of  history  I  may  here,  however,  parenthetically  men- 
tion, that  in  Greek  antiquity  there  were  in  all 
DdiDitioDs  in  Greek      ^j^  definitions  of  philosophy  which  obtained 

antiquity.  •  r  r    tf 

celebrity.  On  these  collectively  there  are  ex- 
tant various  treatises.  Among  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  that 
of  Ammonius  Hermise^  is  the  oldest;  and  the  fullest  is  one  by  an 
anonymous  author,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Anecdota  Grceca  PariaienMa.^  Of  the  six,  the  first 
and  second  define  philosophy  from  its  object  matter,— that  which 
it  is  about ;  the  third  and  fourth,  from  its  end,  —  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is ;  the  fifth,  from  its  relative  preeminence ;  and  the 
sixth,  from  its  etymology. 

1  Schelling,  Torn  leh  als  Prineip  der  PkUoso-  mentarhts^  p.  I.  (ed.  Aid.)  Given  in  part  bj 
phie,  H  0>  0 ;  £  rug,  LexikoHj  Ui.  p.  213.  —  Ed.       firandis,  SehaUn  in  AHstotelem^  p.  9.  —  Ed. 

<  P.  880.    Extracted  also  In  part  by  Brandis, 

S  Schelllnff,  Bruno,  p.  206  (2d  ed.)  Cf.  PhO.  jg^^^ ,,,  Aristaulem,  p.  6.  This  eommentair 
osopkU  der  Natwr,  Einleitnng,  p.  64,  and  Zus-  ^  oo^Jectared  by  Val.  Roee  (De  Ari$toUlix  Lib- 
atz8nrBinleltnng,p.  e6-88(2d  ed.)-ED.  ^^^  ordinM  tt  Auetmtate,  p.  248)  to  be  the 

»  Hegd,  Logik^mrke,  111.  p.  64.)-Ed.  wort  ofOlymplodorw.  The deflnlUons quoted 

"  *^  in  the  text  are  given  by  Txetaes,  Chiliads,  x. 

4  JmmomU  i»  fmnqmt  voces  PorpkffrU  Com'     600.  — £d. 
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The  first  of  these  definitions  of  philosophy  is, — ^^the  knowledge 
of  things  existent  as  existent," — (yvoxris  rtav  wrwy  y  ovra.)^ 

The  second  is  —  *'the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, — ^" 
(yvCaat^  S€uay  koI  av^pwriinav  vpayfianay,)*  These  are  both  from  the 
object-matter;  and  both  were  referred  to  Pythagoras. 

The  third  and  fourth,  the  two  definitions  of  philosophy  from  its 
end,  are,  again,  both  taken  from  Plato.  Of  these  the  third  is, — 
"  philosophy  is  a  meditation  of  death,"  (/xcAiny  ^avarov ;)'  the  fourth 
—  "  pl/ilosophy  is  a  resembling  of  the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  com- 
petent to  man,  (o/iOiuMrt^  -^c^  icara  rh  Swarov  Siy^pvnn^,y 

The  fifth,  that  from  its  preeminence,  was  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle, and  defined  philosophy  **the  art  of  arts,  and  science  of 
sciences,"  {r^xyrf  tc^wSv  icat  cirum^/Aiy  IwumyftoiF.)* 

Finally,  the  sixth,  that  from  the  etymology,  was  like  the  first  and 
second,  carried  up  to  Pythagoras — it  defined  philosophy  "the  love 
of  wisdom,"  (<f>tX{a  o-<h^«is.)* 

To  these  a  seventh  and  even  an  eighth  were  sometimes  added, — 
but  the  seventh  was  that  by  the  physicians  who  defined  medicine 
the  philosophy  of  bodies,  (larpucj  i<m  €f>ikocro<f>ia  (nofiaTufv) ;  and  phil- 
osophy, the  medicine  of  souls,  (^iXoo-cx^  corlv  larpiKrj  \lruxwv)J  This 
was  derided  by  the  philosophers ;  as,  to  speak  with  Homer,  being 
an  exchange, of  brass  for  gold,  and  of  gold  for  brass,  (x/^vcrca  ^o^- 
iccuiiv) ;  and  as  defining  the  more  known  by  the  less  known. 

The  eighth  is  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  Theae- 
tetus,^  calls  philosophy  "the  greatest  music,"  (fieyumf  funxructf,) 
meaning  thereby  the  harmony  of  the  rational,  irascible,  and  appe- 
tent,  parts  of  the  soul,  (Xoyos,  ^fio^,  ivtSyfiui). 

But  to  return :  All  philosophy  is  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge 
is  not  philosophy.    Philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge. 


1  CC  Artot.  Metaph,  iH.  1. —Ed.  KaXut^  y€  ^  T&tf  ahi&»  dtrnprnruc^  juoAXw. 

S  Set  anUj  p.  85,  note  2.  —  Ed.  .   .  .  cOrt  t^s  roudmns  &AAi)y  XP^  yofdC^w 

8  PfugdOj  p.  80:  TOVTo  8i  oOily  &X\o  itrrhf  rifumTipaV  ^  yip  btun^nn  koH  rifitwrdTri, 

tl  hp&us  ^iXo<ro^ou<ra  koI  ry  6ini  rt^Amu  Cf.  EtK.  Nie.  vi.  7 :  ^Koy  trt  ^  iucpifietrrdrjt 

fu\*T&<ra  pifiiws'  ^  ob  TOUT*  &y  cfty  iJutKirri  tuF  rAp  iTurrriyAv  cfij  iy  iro^a.    The  nearest 

^aofdrov ;  Cf.  Cicero  Tuac.  Qutrst.  i.  80;  Mac-  approach  to  a  dednition  of  Phlloeophy  in.the 

robhin,  In  Sam.  Scipioms.  1.  IS;  Damo«5enu«,  jy^t^^y,;,.  fa  In  A  minor,  c.  1.    Op^&s  V  l^x^t 

Dialectica,  c.  8.  -  Ed.  ^^  ^^  KoXuff^ai  riiy  ^iXocw^  hnar4iiJLt)» 

4  Tkftrutusi  p.  176:  8ib  icol  irtipSur^m  xA  r^f  iXi^l^fof.— Ed. 
MMt  iift7a9  ^vytof  Srt  rdxiora'  ^vy^  «  See  ante,  p.  46.— Ed. 

9k  ifiolwcis  ^  KOfrh,  rh  awmtii'.— Ed.  7  Anon,  apnd  Cramer,  Anecdota^  Iv.  p.  818; 

5  Tlie  anonymooB  commentator  quotes  tbto  Brandfa,  Scholia^  p.  7.  —Ed. 

V  a  paffa/;e  ttam  the  Mkuxphysiet,    It  does  8  So  qnoted  by  the  commentator;  but  the 

not  occor  literally,  bat  the  sente  fa  rabetan-  paerage  occurs  in  the  Phtedo,  p.  61.    Kat  ifioi 

ttally  that  expresfed  in  Book  i.  e  2.    Airpi-  ofhtf  rh  iv^tcvtop  5ircp  Ihrpterrw^  rovro  ^iri- 

fiiffroTat  tk  tAp  ivuntifuip  tA  fid\urra  r&p  Kt\€^ip^  fiovcue^p  iroieTv,  its  ^i\oaoflas 

irjkirmp  thip  .  .  •  'AAAA  fA^  Jud  91900"-  |icy  otfirnt  (ieyrortis  ftoiKTw^t.— Ed. 
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What,  then,  is  philosophical  knowledge,  and  how  is  it  discriminated 

from  knowledge  in  general  ?    We  are  endowed 

Phiiowpbid  and      ,     ^^^  Creator  with  certain  faculties  of  observa- 

empirical  knowledge.  .  ,  .  ,  i  j* 

tion,  which  enable  us  to  become  aware  of  cer- 
tain appearances  or  phsBnomena.  These  faculties  may  be  stated, 
as  two,  —  Sense,  or  External  Perception,  and  Self-Consciousness 
or  Internal  Perception ;  and  these  faculties  severally  afford  us  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  series  of  phoenomena.  Through  our 
senses,  we  apprehend  what  exists,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  external 
or  material  world ;  by  our  self-consciousness,^  we  apprehend  what 
is,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  internal  world,  or  world  of  thought. 
What  is  the  extent,  and  what  the  certainty,  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  sense  and  self-consciousness,  we  do  not  at  present 
consider.  It  is  now  sufficient  that  the  simple  fact  bo  admitted,  that 
we  do  actually  thus  know;  and  that  fact  is  so  manifest,  that  it 
requires,  I  presume,  at  my  hands,  neither  proof  nor  illustration. 
The  information  which  we  thus  receive, — that  dfertain  phajnomena 

are,  or  have  been,  is  called  Historical,  or  Empir- 
edg^^a^  ^'''^^'      ^^^^  knowledge.*    It  is  called  historical,  because, 

in  this  knowledge,  we  know  only  the  fact,  only 
that  the  phienomenon  is ;  for  history  is  properly  only  the  narration 
of  a  consecutive  series  of  phaenomena  in  time,  or  the  description  of 
a  coexistent  series  of  phaenomena  in  space.  Civil  histoiy  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  one ;  natural  history,  of  the  other.  It  is  called  empir- 
ical or  experiential,  if  we  might  use  that  term,  because  it  is  given 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  i-esult  of 

inference  or  reasoning.     I  may  notice,  by  paren- 
By-mcaninjc  of  the      ^hesis,  that  you  must  discharge  from  your  minds 

tenn  empirical.  ,      ,  .  .,  „  .      V.       .  ,      , 

the  by-meaning  accidentally  associated  with  tho 
word  empiric  or  empirical^  in  common  English.  This  tenn  is  with 
us  moi-e  familiarly  used  in  reference  to  medicine,  and  from  its  fortu- 
itous employment  in  that  science,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  word  empir- 
ical has  unfortunately  acquired,  in  our  language,  a  one-sided  and  an 
unfavorable  meaning.  Of  the  origin  of  this  meaning  many  of  you 
may  not  be  aware.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  ifiir€ipia  is  the 
Greek  term  for  experience,  and  ifimipLKo^  an  epithet  applied  to  one 
who  uses  experience.  Now,  among  the  Greek  physicians,  there  arose 
a  sect  who,  professing  to  employ  experience  .alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  generalization,  analogy,  and  reasoning,  denominated  themselves 
distinctively  ol  IfXTnipucoC —  the  Empirics.  The  opposite  extreme  was 
ado])ted  by  another  sect,  who,  rejecting  observation,  founded  their 

1  Ontheplaee  and  sphere  of  Consciooanen,        fl  Brandl0,  Gtmhidut  det  Fhfh$oph£ej  vol.  L 
Bee  DUeussioiUi  p.  47 — Ed.  p.  2.    [Cf.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat. }  8.  ~£d.] 
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doctrine  exclusively  on  reasoning  and  theoiy;  —  and  these  called 
themselves  d  /ic-^o&jcoc  —  or  Methodists.  A  third  school,  of  whom 
Galen  was  the  head,  opposed  equally  to  the  two  extreme  sects  of 
the  Empirics  and  of  the  Methodists,  and,  availing  themselves  both 
of  experience  and  reasoning,  were  styled  oc  Soy/iarucot — tlie  Dog- 
matists, or  rational  physicians.^  A  keen  controveray  arose;  the 
Empirics  were  defeated;  they  gradually  died  out;  and  their  doc- 
trine, of  which  nothing  is  known  to  us,  except  through  the  writings 
of  their  adversai-ies,'  has  probably  been  painted  in  blacker  colore 
than  it  deserved.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  word  was  first 
naturalized  in  English,  at  a  time  when  the  Galenic  works  Avcre  of 
paramount  authority  in  medicine,  as  a  term  of  medical  import — 
of  medical  reproach ;  and  the  collateral  meaning,  which  it  had  acci- 
dentally obtained  in  that  science,  was  associated  with  an  unfavor- 
able signification,  so  that  an  Empiric,  in  common  English,  has  been 
long  a  synonym  for  a  charlatan  or  quack-doctor,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  extension,  in  general,  for  any  ignorant  pretender  in  science. 
In  philosophical  language,  the  term  empirical  means  simply  what 
belongs  to,  or  is  the  product  oi^  experience  or  observation,  and,  in 
contrast  to  another  term  afterwards  to  be  explained,  is  now  tech- 
nically in  general  use  through  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
Were  there  any  other  word  to  be  found  of  a  corresponding  signifi- 
cation in  English,  it  would  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  by-mean- 
ing attached  to  empirical,  be  expedient  not  to  employ  this  latter. 
But  there  is  not.  Experiential  is  not  in  common  use,  and  e^rperi- 
mental  only  designates  a  certain  kind  of  experience  —  viz,  that  in 
which  the  fact  observed  has  been  brought  about  by  a  certain  inten- 
tional prearrangement  of  its  coefficients.    But  this  by  the  way. 

Returning,  then,  from  our  digression:  Historical  or  empirical 
knowledge  is  simply  the  knowledge  that  something  is.  Were  we 
to  use  the  expression,  the  knowledge  that^  it  would  sound  awkward 
and  unusual  in  our  modem  languages.  In  Greek,  the  most  ])hilo- 
sophical  of  all  tongues,  its  parallel,  however,  was  familiarly  em- 
ployed, more  especially  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,*  in  contrast 
to  another  knowledge  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  was 
called  the  to  ori,  that  is,  ^  yvwrvi  ori  ferrtv.''     I  should  notice,  that 

1  See  GHerkj  De  Sectis,  o.  1,  and  the  D^i-  Xva  rhy  it^fi^y  Zo'awtp  ifrurrduf^a.     Zij- 

fioacs  Metiieai  and  Introduetio  $eu  Mkdieus,  as-  rovfuy  tk  rUrapa^  rh  5x1,  rh  Jiiri,  ci  (art, 

cribcd  to  the  same  author;  Celsus,  De  JU  ^i  4arw.     These  wera  dktinguishod  hy  the 

Mfrf.«»,Pr«f.;  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  Histoirt  tie  la  Latin  Jogicians  as  the  quatstwnes  icibUes  and 

Mtfm'M.part  il.,  lib.  H,  ch.  1-lib  iv,ch.  ^^^  usually  rendered  jiio  J  «i,  eur  tit,  an  sit, 

^  ~  ^-^^  quid  sit.  —  Ed. 

1  Le  Clere,  Histoire  de  la  Midedne,  part  ii.,    *     4  jhis  expression  In  I^atin,  at  least  In  Latin 

lib.  ii.,  eh.  1.  —  Ed.  not  absolutely  barbarous,  can  only  be  trnns- 

S  See  AnaL  Post.  ii.  1.    th,  (ifroCfuvd  ivruf  lated  vaguely  by  an  accusative  and  an  infini- 
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Avith  us,  the  knowledge  thaty  is  commonly  called  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact}     As  examples  of  empirical  knowledge,  take  the  facts, 
whether  known  on  our  own  experience  or  on  the  testified  experi- 
ence of  others,  —  that  a  stone  falls, — that  smoke  ascends, — that 
the  leaves  bud  in  spring  and  &31  in  autumn,  —  that  such  a  book 
contains  such  a  passage,  —  that  such  a  passage  contains  such  an 
opinion,  —  that  CsBsar,  that  Charlemagne,  that  Napoleon,  existed.' 
But  things  do  not  exist,  events  do  not  occur,  isolated,— apart  — 
by  themselves,  —  they  exist,  they  occnr,  and  are 
riiiioeophicai  knowi-      ^    ^^  conceived,  only  in  connection.  Our  obser- 

edge  —  what.  •'   ,  ^     ,  i        «  i 

vation  affords  us  no  example  of  a.  ph«Bnomenon 
which  is  not  an  effect ;  nay,  our  thought  cannot  even  realize  to  itself 
the  possibility  of  a  phaenomenon  without  a  cause.  We  do  not  at 
present  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  effect  and 
cause,' — either  in  reality,  or  in  thought.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe  that,  while,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  anything  to  begin  to  be,  without 
referring  it  to  some  cause,  —  still  the  knowledge  of  its  particular 
cause  is  not  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  effect.  By 
this  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  thinking  some  cause  for  every 
phaenomenon ;  and  by  our  original  ignorance  of  what  particular 
causes  belong  to  what  particular  effects, — it  is  rendered  impossible 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  phsenom- 
enon :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  determined,  —  we  are  necessitated, 
to  regard  each  pheenomenon  as  only  partially  known,  until  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  on  which  it  depends  for  its  existence.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  struck  with  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  called  a 
rainbow.  Think  we  cannot  that  this  phaBnomenon  has  no  cause, 
though  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  cause  is.  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  the  phaBnomenon  as  a  mei^  fact, — as  a  mere 
isolated  event,  —  does  not  content  us;  we  thei*cfore  set  about  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  —  which  the  constitution  of  our  mind  com- 


tlve,  for  yon  are  probably  aware  that  the  noting  a  knowledge  of  the  tri.    (Compare 

conjunctive  quod^  by  which  the  Greek  Sri  is  the  De  Ituxssu  AnimaUum,  o.  1 ;  H^taph.  1. 1.) 

often  translated,  baa  always  a  eatual  signiA-  Aristotle,  therefore,  calls  his  empirical  work 

cation  in  genuine  Latinity.   Thus,  we  cannot  on  animals,  History  of  Animals ; — Theophras- , 

say,  scio  quotl  res  sit^  credo  quod  tu  sis  doctvs: —  tus,  his  empirical  work  on  plants.  History  of 

this  is  barbarous.    We  must  say,  sdo  rem  esse.  Plants ;  —  Pliny,  Ids  empirical  book  on  nature 

credo  te  esse  doetum,  in  general,  Natural  History,   Pliny  says :  "  no- 

1  [Empirical  is  also  used  in  contrast  with  bis  propositum  est  nuturas  rerum  indioare 

17ece86ar>'  knowledge;  the  former  signifying  tnani/estasj  non  eausas  indagare  dabicu.^*   See 

the  knowledge  simply  of  what  is,  the  latter  Brandjs,  Qesduekte  der  Philosophie,  i.  p.  2. 

of  what  must  be.]—  Orai  Interpolation.  3  q^  ^n  this  point  the  Author's  JHiciis. 

8  The  terms  historical  and  empirical  are  jiotu,  p.  009. -~£d. 
ured  as  synonymous  by  Aristotle,  as  both  de- 
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pels  ns  to  suppose,  —  and  at  length  discover  that  the  rainbow  is  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  watery  particles  of  a 
cloud.  Having  ascertained  the  cause,  but  not  till  then,  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  fully  know  the  effect. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  phienomenon  is  differ- 
ent from,  is  something  more  than,  the  knowledge  of  that  phsBnom- 
enon  simply  as  a  fact;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges^ 
have,  accordingly,  received  different  names.  The  latter,  we  have 
seen,  is  called  historical,  or  empirical  knowledge;  the  fonner  is 
caUiled.  philosophical^  or  scientific^  orrcUional  knowledge.^  Historical, 
is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  —  philosophical,  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  it  is.  And  as  the  Greek  language,  with  peculiar  felicity, 
expresses  historical  knowledge  by  the  ori — the  yiwt9  art  «m:  so, 
it  well  expresses  philosophical  knowledge  by  the  hwn^  —  the  yvu)o-t9 
htm  irri,  though  here  its  relative  superiority  is  not  the  same.  To 
recapitulate  what  has  now  been  stated  :  —  There  are  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  knowledge.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  — 
orcxp^fia  arrt,  rem  esse  ;  —  and  it  is  called  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
historical,  or  empirical  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  han  xPVf^  «"*«>  <^^  ^^  **^  /  —  ^^^  is  termed 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  philosophical,  scientific,  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

Philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  as  synonymous  with  science,  is  thus  the 
PWioBophy  implies  lyiowledge  of  effects  as  dependent  on  their 
^,1^^  causes.     Now,  what  does  this  imply?    In  the 

first  place,  as  every  cause  to  which  we  can 
ascend  is  itself  <il60  an  effect,  —  it  follows  that  it  is  the  scope,  that 
is,  the  aim  of  philosophy,  to  trace  up  the  series  of  effects  and  causes, 
until  we  arrive  at  causes  which  are  not  also  themselves  effects. 
These  first  causes  do  not  indeed  lie  within  the  reach  of  philosophy, 
nor  even  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension;  nor,  conse- 
quently, on  the  actual  reaching  them  does  the  existence  of  philoso- 
phy depend.  But  as  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their 
causes,  the  tendency  of  philosophy  is  ever  upwards;  and  philosophy 
can,  in  thought,  in  theory,  only  be  viewed  as  accomplished,  —  which 
in  reality  it  never  can  be,  —  when  the  ultimate  causes,  —  the  causes 


1  KnowUdgts  is  a  term  in  iVeqnent  use  by  uid  Sergeant's  Method  to  Seieneey  Prefaoe,  p. 

Baeon,  and  though  now  obsolete,  should  be  26,  p.  166  et  passim.  —  Ed. 

rerived,  as,  without  it,  we  are  compelled  to  s  Wolf,  FkUosophia  RationaiiSy  i  6;  Kant, 

borrow  tognitioiu  to  express  its  import]—  Kritik  der  nide»  Vemunjiy  Methodenlelire,  o. 

Onl  Literpdatum,    [See  Baooji}B  Aawmeement  a  —  Ed. 

«^£<ani^,p.l76,(  WonbjTol.  iL,ed.Mont.);  «  Aiist  Jnai.  Pott.  iL  1.— Ed. 
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on  which  all  other  causes  depend,  —  have  been  attained  and  under- 
stood.^ 

But,  in  the  secoad  place,  as  eveiy  effect  is  only  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes,  (and  by  cause,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  eyerj'thing  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized), 
and  as  these  concurring  or  coefficient  causes,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
effect,  it  follows,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  series  of  causes, 
the  more  complex  will  be  the  product;  and  that  the  higher  we 
ascend,  it  will  be  the  more  simple.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a 
neutral  salt.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  product  —  the 
combination  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid.  Now,  considering  the  salt 
as  an  effect,  what  are  the  concuiTcnt  causes,  —  the  co-efficients, — 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is  ?  These  ai'e,  firsts  the  acid,  with  its 
affinity  to  the  alkali;  secondly^  the  alkali,  Avith  its  affinity  to  the 
acid ;  and  thirdly^  the  translating  force  (perhaps  the  human  hand) 
which  made  their  affinities  available,  by  bringing  the  two  bodies 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
cuiTcnts  must  be  considered  as  a  paitial  cause;  for,  abstract  any 
one,  and  the  effect  is  not  produced.  Now,  these  three  partial 
causes  are  each  of  them  again  effects;  but  effects  evidently  less 
complex  than  the  effect  which  they,  by  their  concuiTcnce,  consti- 
tuted. But  each  of  these  three  constituents  is  an  effect ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  analyzed  into  its  causes ;  and  these  causes  again  into 
others,  until  the  procedure  is  checked  by  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  last  constituent  into  simpler  elements.  But,  though  thus  unable 
to  caiTy  our  analysis  beyond  a  limited  extent,  we  neither  conceive, 
nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  the  constituent  in  which  our  anal- 
ysis is  aiTcsted,  as  itself  anything  but  an  effect.  We  therefore 
caiTy  on  the  analysis  in  imagination  ;  and  as  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure carries  us  from  the  more  complex  to  the  more  simple,  and, 
consequently,  nearer  to  unity,  we  at  last  arrive  at  that  unity  itself 
—  at  that  ultimate  cause  Avhich,  as  ultimate,  cannot  again  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effect.' 

Philosophy  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their  causes,  nec- 
essarily tends,  not  towards  a  plurality  of  ultimate  or  first  causes, 
but  towards  one  alone.    This  firet  cause,  —  the  Creator,  —  it  can 

1  Arist.  Awd  Post.  i.  24.  ''En  M^XP<  'ro^ov  ferent  relations.  AVhat  is  called  the  ultimate 
(nTovfity  rh  Si^  ri,  Koi  r&rt  oUfit^a  tlUycu,  «»"««  ^^  ascending  tVom  effects  to  causes,— 
trap  fiii  ^  tri  ri  &A\o  toCto  ^  yiv6fityoy  ^  t*»**  *»»  *°  t^«  regressive  order,  is  called  the 
Cv  riKos  yhp  KcH  Wpoi  t5  tifxaroy  4i^  *"*  «*""  *"  descending  from  cautws  toef- 
olhvs  iirriy.  Ct  Metapk.i. 2:  9u  ykp  rod-  <'ects,— that  is,  In  the  progressive  order. 
rny  r&y  irpcJro,^  Apx*"  tol  «t»W  .W  Thissynonymous  meaning  of  the  terms  ultl- 
^wanrudv  —  Ed  "*"*®  *"    primary  it  Is  Important  to  recollect, 

2  I  may  notice  that  an  ultimate  cause,  and  f^*"  t'»«««^o'^  •'^  ^  very  common  use  in 
ft  tint  cause,  are  the  same,  but  viewed  In  dlf-  P^^osophy. 
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indeed  never  preach,  as  an.  object  of  immediate  Jcnowledgc ;  but,  as 

the  convergence  towards  unity  in  the  ascending 

Fbiiofiophj  neoos-       gerieg  is  manifest,  in  so  far  as  that  series  is  within 

sarilj  tenda    towards  .  ,  .     .  .  -i  i      *.         i 

a  first  cause.  ^^^  view,  and  as  it  IS  cven  impossible  for  the 

mind  to  suppose  the  convergence  not  continuous 
and  complete,  it  follows,  —  unless  all  analogy  be  rejected,  —  unless 
our  intelligence  be  declared  a  lie,  —  that  we  must,  philosophically, 
believe  in  that  ultimate  or  primly  unity  which,  in  our  present 
existence,  we  are  not  destined  in  itself  to  apprehend. 

Such  is  philosophical,  knowledge  in  its  most  extensive  signifi- 
cation; and,  in  this  signification,  all  the  sciences,  occupied  in  the 
research  of  causes,  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches  of  phil- 
osophy. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  these  sciences  which  is  denom- 
inated philosophical  by  preeminence ;  —  sciences, 
Seieoces     denomi-      vhich  the  teim  philosophy  exclusively  denotes, 
m^mhieiiw^^  *      ^      whcn  employed  in  propriety  and  rigor.    What 
these  sciences  are,  and  why  the  term  philosophy 
has  been  specially  limited  to  them,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  make 
you  understand. 

**  Man,"  says  Protagoras,  "  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; "  ^  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  universe  is  an  object  of  human 
wia«ye '  ^°*^**^^  knowledge,  the  paradox  is  a  truth.  Whatever 
we  know,  or  endeavor  to  know,  God  or  the 
world, — mind  or  matter,  —  the  distant  or  the  near,  —  we  know, 
and  can  know,  only  in  so  far  as  we  possess  a  faculty  of  knowing  in 
general;  and  we  can  only  exercise  that  faculty  under  the  laws 
which  control  and  limit  its  operations.  However  great,  and  infi- 
nite, and  various,  tlereforc,  may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents, — 
these  are  known  to  us,  not  as  they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.  Hence  the  brocard — "  Quicquid  recipitur,  recip- 
itur  ad  modum  recipientis." ' 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  a 
The  prunaty  problem      knowledge,  and  as  all  knowledge  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  to  which  our  faculties 
are  subjected,  —  the  gr^nd,  — the  primary  problem  of  philosophy 

1  See  Plato,  TheteutuSy  p.  1B2;  Arist.  Me-  tis  recipitur  in  patientem  seoundam  modum 

tapk.x.e.  —  ED.  patientis.    iUi/.  part  i.  Q.  14,  art  1.    Scientia 

i  Boetliius,  De  ConsoU  i%tZ.  y.  Prosa  iv.  est  secundum  modum  cognoscentls.    Scitnm 

Omne  enim  quod  cognoscitur,  non  secundum  enim  est  in  aoiente  secundum  modum  sdentis. 

sni  vim,  sed  secundem  agnosoentium  potius  Chauvin  gives  the  words  of  the  iemt,    See 

comprehenditnr  facultatem.   Froclus  jn  Flat.  Lezieon  Philosophicumj  art.  Fimtas.    See  also 

Parm.  p.  748,  ed.  Stallbaum ,  rh  yiyywrKoy  other  authorities  to  the  same  elTcct  quoted  in 

Korh,  rii¥  iaurov  yiyv^Ku  ^icrtv,  Aquinas,  the  Anthor*s  XMseuMimw,  p.  644. —£o. 
part  i.  Q.  79,  art  8.  Similitndo  agen- 
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must  be  to  investigajbe  and  determine  these  conditions,  as  the  neces-' 
sary  conditions  of  its  own  possibility. 
In  the  second  place,  as  philosophy  is  not  merely  a  knowledge,  but 
a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  as  the  mind  itself  is 
.V  ^.,**"^r.*^,  ^^^      the  universal  and  principal  concurrent  cause  in 

the phllosopliical study.  i    -•  ,  -i 

every  act  of  knowledge ;  philosophy  is,  conse- 
quently, bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and  pai*amount  object  of 
consideration.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  the  philosophical  study 
by  preeminence.  There  is  no  branch  of  philosophy  which  does  not 
suppose  this  as  its  preliminary,  which  does  not  borrow  from  thw  its 

light.  A  considerable  number,  indeed,  are  only 
tud™**^*^  **'   ^^      ^^®  science  of  mind  viewed  in  particular  asi>ects, 

or  considered  in  certain  special  applications. 
Logic,  for  example,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  ia  only  a 

fragment  of  the  general  science  of  mind,  and 

presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  regulated  by  these  laws.    Ethics  is  the  science  of 

the  laws  which   govern   our  actions  as  moral 

£thica. 

agents ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  only 
possible  through  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  himself.     Politi- 
cal science,  in  like  manner,  supposes  a  knowl- 
edge  of  man  m  his  natural  constitution,  m  order 
to  appreciate  the  modifications  which  he  receives,  and  of  which  he 
is  susceptible,  in  social  and  civil  life.     The  Fine  Arts  have  all  their 
foundation  in  the  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  theory  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  mind,  which  is  conversant  with  the  phaenomena  of  feel- 
ing.   Religion,  Theology,  in  fine,  is  not  independent  of  the  same 
philosophy.     For  as  God  only  exists  for  us  as 
Theology  dependent      ^^  ^^^^  faculties  Capable  of  apprehending  his 

OD  Study  of  mind.  .  i      *.  /»  ,;««.         ,  .     ; 

existence,  and  of  fulfilling  his  behests,  nay,  as 
the  phaenomena  from  which  we  are  waiTanted  to  infer  his  being  are 
wholly  ment.al,  the  examination  of  these  faculties  and  of  these  phae- 
nomena is,  consequently,  the  primary  condition  of  every  sound 
theology.  In  short,  the  science  of  mind,  whether  considered  in 
itself,  or  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  and  most  important  object  of  philosophy, — con- 
stitutes in  propriety,  with  its  suit  of  dej^endent  sciences,  philosophy 
itself.* 

The  limitation  of  the  term  Philosophy  to  the  sciences  of  mind, 

1  Cf.  Coiisin,  Gmn  d*  P  Hisim'n  d€  ia  PkU.  Mod.^  Prem.  Ser.  torn.  11.  ,•  rrogramme  de  Im 
Fremlire  Partie  du  Couim. — Ed. 
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the  term    Philosophy 
in    this    country. 


when  not  expressly  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  science,  has 
been  always  that  generally  prevalent ;  —  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  this  country,  the  word  is  applied  to  sub- 
HiHippiication  of  j^^j^g  y^^^y^  which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  associated.  -With  us  the  word 
philosophy,  talcen  by  itseL^  docs  not  call  up  the 
precise  and  limited  notion  which  it  does  to  a  German,  a  Hol- 
lander, a  Dane,  an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  say  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  vaguely 
extended  to  the  sciences  conversant  with  the  phaehomena  of  mat- 
ter. We  not  only  call  Phjrsics  by  the  name  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, but  every  mechanical  process  has  with  us  its  philosophy.  We 
have  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Manufactm*es,  the  philosophy  of 
Agriculture,  the  philosophy  of  Cookery,  etc.  In  all  this  we  are  the 
ridicule  of  other  nations.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  brought  down  philos- 
ophy from  the  clouds,  —  the  English  have  degraded  her  to  the 
kitchen ;  and  this,  our  prostitution  of  die  term,  is,  by  foreigners, 
alleged  as  a  signiOcant  indication  of  the  low  state  of  the  mental 
sciences  in  Britain.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will,  without  a  definition,  be 
able  to  form  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  philos- 
ophy. In  its  more  extensive  signification,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes,  —  and  this  is,  in  fact,  Aris- 
totle's definition;"  while,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
the  sciences  which  constitute,  or  hold  immediately  o^  the  science 
of  mind. 


1  See  Hegel,  Werke,  yi.  18;  xiil.  72;  Scheid- 
ler,  Encydop.  dtr  PkHoMfpKUy  i.  p.  27i  —  Ed. 

S  Mtuxph.  V.  1 :  Ttura  iwurHnAii  9teiPOTiTuc^ 
vcpi  iuriat  «cat  iiffX^^  ^<my  ^  iutpt$*ar4p(a 
^  ixXovar€pas,      I.  1  :  T^y  6tfOf4a(ofUrnv 


bjroXMftfidycwrt  idtrrti  .  •  .  9ti  ii\v  ohv  ^ 
a-oipta  irtpl  rtyas  oItIos  Kcd  itpx^  iarw 
hrtrrfitxrif  KjXw.     Etk,  Nie.  ri.  7:  iti  &pa 

—Ed. 
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LECTURE    IV. 

THE    CAUSES   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  apprehend  what 

cannot  be  piecisely  understood,  —  the  Nature 

The  eaiuet  of  phu-      j^j^^   Comprehension   of  Philosophy,  —  I  now 

06ot  hy  in  tb6  elenieiits  -  ,  .  Vrr^ 

ofourconiUtution.  proceed  to  another  question,  —  What  are  the 
Causes  of  Philosophy?  The  causes  of  philoso- 
phy lie  in  the  original  elements  of  our  constitution.  We  are 
created  with  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  created 
with  the  tendency  to  exert  it.  Man  philosophizes  as  he  lives.  Ho 
may  philosophize  well  or  iU,  but  philosophize  he  must.  Philosophy 
can,  indeed,  only  be  assailed  through  philosophy  itself.  "  I^"  says 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Olympiodorus,^  "we  must 
pliilosophize,  we  must  philosophize ;  if  we  must  not  philosophize,  we 
must  philosophize; — in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize." 
"Were  philosophy,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  "an  evil,  still 
philosophy  is  to  be  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  scientifically 
contemned."  And  Averroes,* — "Philosophi  solum  est  spemere  phil- 
osophiam."  Of  the  causes  of  philosophy  some  are,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  man^s  very  capacity  for  knowledge; 
Th€9e  otnses  either      these  are  essential  and  necessary.     But  there 

enential    or   eomple-  ,  H-  ^  ^^      '        \-t   •      /•    i- 

jg^^j^^^^fy^  are  others,  again,  which  lie  m  certain  feelings 

with  which  he  is  endowed ;  these  are  comple- 
mentary and  assistant. 
Of  the  former  class, — that  is,  of  the  essential  causes,  — there  are 
in  all  two:  the  one  is,  the  necessity  we  feel 
,     The firrt d«M appi.      ^  connect  Causes  with  Effects;  the  other,  to 

rently  two-fold.  ,  ,    ,         .  ^-r   .  r.^ 

carry  up  our  knowledge  into  Unity.      These 
tendencies,  however,  if  not  identical  in  their  origin,  coincide  in 

1  aympiodwi  in  TkOoms  Akibiadem  PHortm  2  Ei  Koi  txpnoros  4^  ^iXoeo^ta,  n  t i^X" 

Qnnmtntani,  ed.  Creuasr,  p.  144.    Kol  Apur-  ^„^of  4  r^f  iLXfnnrrias  ^fidrntris,  €«xf^- 

ToWAijf   iv  TV   IlfwrpcTTiic^  iXxyw  &rt  ^os,     Stromata,  1.2.— Ed. 

cfrf  ^t\oa'o^4wf  ^tkoao^vtrdoir  cfrc  fiif  3  See  i>ueiastoiM,  p.  786.— Ed.  ["Se  mo- 

^iKoffo^(trr4w^  ^tXo<ro^irrr4w  wdirrtts  8^  ^lA-  quer  de  la  phlloeophie,  o'eet  vralmont  phU- 

o(ro^ir''4w>    QnoCed  alsq  by  the  »oonymou8  otopher.**    Pucal,  Petu^es^  part  1.  art  xl.  } 

commentator  in  Cramer^s  Antedota,  I  v.  p.  801.  86.   Compare  Montaigne,  EnaU^  lib.  il.  o.  zIL 

—Ed.  —torn.  li.  p.  916,  ed.  1726.J 
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their  result;  for,  as  I  have  previously  explained  to  you,  in  ascend- 
ing from  cause  to  cause,  we  necessarily,  (could  we  cany  our  analysis 
-to  its  issue,)  arrive  at  absolute  unity.  Indeed^  were  it  not  a  discus- 
sion for  which  you  are  not  as  yet  prepared,  it  might  be  shown,  that 
both  principles  originate'  in  the  same  condition ;  —  that  both  ema- 
nate, not  from  any  original  power,  but' from  the  same  original  power- 

lessness  of  mind.  *  Of  the  former,  —  namely,  the 
c»«e  iuid"£flbct!         tendency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  which  we  feel  to 

connect  the  objects  of  bur  experience  with  others 
which  afford  the  reasons  of  their  existence, — it  is  needful  to  say  but 
little.  The  nature  of  this  tendency  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we 
can  at  present  enter ;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  too  notorious 
to  require  either  proof  or  illustration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  or 
rather  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  mind  is  una- 
ble to  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  any  absolute  commence- 
ment ;  it  cannot  conceive  that  anything  which  begins  to  be  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  new  modification  of  preexistent  elements ;  it  is 
unable  to  view  any  individual  thing  as  other  than  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  being ;  and  every  isolated  object  is  viewed  by  it 
only  as  a  fragment  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  thus 
that  we  ai-e  Mnable  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  knowl- 
edge of  existence ;  and  that  even  our  happiness  is  interested  in  dis- 
covering causes,  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real,  f(j{-  the  various 
phaenomena  of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rcmm  cognosoero  cansas."  s 

The  second  tendency  of  our  nature,  of  which  philosophy  is  the 
result,  is  the  desire  •of  Unity.     On  this,  which 

2.  The  lore  of  Unity.        .    ,       ,    .         ,  ,  ,         . " . 

mdeed  involves  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  explicit.  This  tendency  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  It,  in  part,  originates  in 
the  imbecility  of  our  faculties.  "We  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  and  it  is  only  by  assorting 
them  in  classes  that  we  can  reduce  the  infinity  of  nature  to  the  fini- 
tude  of  mind.  The  conscious  Ego,  the  conscious  Self,  by  its  nature 
one,  seems  also  constrained  to  require  that  unity  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  everythiirg  which  it  receives,  and  in  everything 
which  it  produces.  I  regret  that  I  can  illustrate  this  only  by 
examples  which  cannot,  I  am  aware,  as  yet  be  folly  intelligible 

1  This  i»  partially  argued  in  the  Diseusnons^  p.  009.  —Ed.       a  Virgil,  Georgia^  IL  490. 
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to  all.  We  ai'e  conscious  of  a  scene  presented  to  our  senses  only 
by  uniting  its  parts  into  a  perceived  whole.  Perception  is  thus 
a  unifying  act.  The  Imagination  cannot  represent  an  object  with- 
out uniting,  in  a  single  combination,  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Qeneralization  is  only  the  apprehension 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  language  little  else  than  a  i^gistry 
of  the  factitious  unities  of  thought.  The  Judgment  cannot  affirm 
or  deny  one  notion  of  another,  except  by  uniting  the  two  in  one 
indivisible  act  of  comparison.  Syllogism  is  simply  the  union  of 
two  judgments  in  a  third.  Reason,  Intellect,  vovs^  in  fine,  con- 
catenating thoughts  and  objects  into  system,  and  tending  always 
upwards  ft'om  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  from  general  laws  to 
univei-sal  principles,  is  never  satisfied  in  its  ascent  till  it  compre- 
hend, (what,  however,  it  can  never  do),  all  laws  in  a  single  formula, 
and  consummate  all  conditional  knowledge  in  the  unity  of  uncon- 
ditional existence.  Nor  is  it  only  in  science  that  the  mind  desider- 
ates the  one.  We  seek  it  equally  in  works  of  art,  A  work  of  art 
is  only  deserving  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  an  idea  of  the  work  has 
preceded  its  execution,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  model  in  sensible  forms.  All  languages  express  the  mental 
operations  by  words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  2vi/ccri9,  ircpt^i^^is,  <ruvauT&rf<n^f  avyen-iyywris,  etc.  in  Greek ;  —  in 
Latin,  cogere^  {co-agerej^  cogitare^  (c(Migitare)^  concipere^  cogfioscere^ 
comprehendejre^  cofiscire^  with  their  derivatives,  may  serve  for  ex- 
amples. 
The  history  of  philosophy  is  only  the  history  of  this  tendency ; 
and  philosophers  have  amply  testified  to  its 

iovnr«X  *""  **"*  ^^^^^y-  '"^^^  ^^^^'^  ^y^  Anaxagoras,^  "only 
knows  when  it  subdues  its  objects,  when  it  re- 
duces the  many  to  the  one^'  "  All  knowledge,"  say  the  Platonists,' 
"  is  the  gathering  up  into  one,  and  the  indivisible  apprehension  of 
this  unity  by  the  knowing  mind."  Leibnitz'  and  Kant^  have,  in 
like  manner,  defined  knowledge  by  the  repi^esentation  of  multitude 
in  unity.     "  The  end  of  philosophy,"  says  Plato,  *  **  is  the  intuition 

1  Arist.  De  Anima^  iU  4 :  Apdymi  Kpa,  Jirt  2  Tims  rendered  in  the  Latin  renfon  of  Fid- 

itiyra  voti,  iifuyTi  ciMu.  &airtp  ^ri&iv  *Aya{-  ^^^''  *'Cognitio  omnia  constat  seonndnmqnan- 

arr6pws,  Tyo    ic/wrp,   toDto    V   itrrXv   t»a  ^*™  *"  nnum  congregatlonem,  atqne  secnn- 

yy»pl(^.     The  paraage  of  Anaxagonw  ii  ^^^  ImpartiWlem  oognoacibUia  totlus  oom- 

given  at  length  in  the  Commentary  of  Sim-  prehensionem.— Ed. 

plieins,  and  quotod  in  part  by  Trendelenburg  ^  Monadologie,  f  14.~Ed. 

on  the  De  Anima,  p.  4Cr..  —  Ed.  4  Kritik  der  ninnt.  Vemmifi,  p.  860,  ed.  1799. 

t  Friecianns  Lydus:      Kari  tV   «<J   ^v  —Ed. 

irwdifMiTuf,  Kol  T^v  kiupiffiw  rov  yywaroQ  cf,  FftUebttt,  sab  faiit.,  especially  p.  16: 

TO^kf  wtpiXir^uf,  kwiffiis  iirrafUynt  y^'  Auy  iifuis  &cl  fday  IBioM  wwpi  rtarrhs  kHdc- 

<rfw.     (M«T<£>p«nf  rw  e^wppigrroyt  ncp2  ^^^^  hnijMwn  Cinuvi   and  RepMic,  v.  p. 

AiffdVws^QpmE  3%ei>pA.ed.Ilasil  p  278)  475,  rr  m^.^Ed. 
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of  unity;"  and  Plotinus,  among  many  others,^  observes  that  our 
knowledge  is  perfect  as  it  is  one.  The  love  of  unity  is  by  Aristotle 
applied  to  solve  a  multitude  of  psychological  phaenomena.^  St. 
Augustin  even  analyzes  pain  into  a  feeling  of  the  frustration  of 
unity.  '^Quid  est  enim  aliud  dolor,  nisi  quidam  sensus  divislonis 
vel  coiTuptionis  impatiens?  Unde  luce  clarius  apparet,  quam  sit 
ilia  anima  in  sui  corporis  universitate  avida  unitatis  et  tenax."  ' 

This  love  of  unity,  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize  its 
knowledge,  leads  us  to  anticipate  in  nature  a 

Lore  of  unity  a      corresponding   uniformity;  and  as  this  antici- 

gaiding   principle  In  ^.  •      ^        :i    •       i_  •^i. 

wioTO  h  pation  is  found  m  harmony  with   experience, 

it  not  only  affords  the  efficient  cause  of  philoso- 
phy, but  the  guiding  principle  to  its  discoveries.  "Tims,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  observed  that  solid  bodies  are  compressible, 
we  are  induced  to  expect  that  liquids  will  be  found  to  be  so 
likewise;  we  subject  them,  consequently,  to  a  series  of  experiments; 
nor  do  we  rest  satisfied  until  it  be  proved  that  this  quality  is  com- 
mon to  both  classes  of  substances.  Compressibility  is  then  pro- 
el^med  a  physical  law,  —  a  law  of  natui-e  in  general ;  and  we  ex- 
perience a  vivid  gratification  in  this  recognition  of  unconditioned 
universality."  Another  example;  Kant,*  reflecting  on  the  differences 
among  the  planets,  or  rather  among  the  stars  revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  having  discovered  that  these  differences  betrayed  a  uni- 
form progress  and  proportion,  —  a  proportion  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  between  Saturn  and  the  first  of  the  comets,  —  the  law 
of  unity  and  the  analogy  of  nature,  led  him  to  conjecture  that,  in 
the  intervening  space,  there  existed  a  star,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  vindicate  the  universality  of  the  law.  This  anticipation  was 
verified.    Uranus  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  our  dissatisfac- 


1  Sm.  iii.  lib.  viii.  e.  2,  on  which  Ficinns  xviil.  9,  where  it  is  need  to  explain  the  higher 

mjt:  "Cognoecendi  potentia  in  Ipeo  acta  pleasare  we  derive  i^m  those  narratlveti  that 

cognitiouis  nnnm  quodammodo  sit  cum  ob-  relate  to  a  single  subject.— Ed. 

jecto,  ct  quo  magis  sit  unum,  co  perfectior  s  De  JJbero  Arbitrio,  lib.  iii.  28.     [St.  Au- 

cflt  cognitio,  atque  vlcisslm  —  Ed.  ^gtin  applied  the  principle  of  Unity  to  solve 

£kn.  Ti.  lib.  ir.  c.  1 :  *Ap€T^  8i  ^X^^  ^w  the  theory  of  the  Beautiibl :   '•  Omnis  pul- 

f2f  U,  jcni  cif  ftidif  iiMoKryiw  iv«tdp>  .  .  .  chritudinis  forma  unitas  est."  EpiM.  xviii.] 

'Evfi9^  rit  rdtna  c2s  iv  6ry^h  ^Hifuoupjovaa  —  Oral  JnUrp. 

nl  ir?Jfrrawra  koI  /topinvaa  Koi  ffwrdr-  4  AOgemeiM  Ndtitrgesehidae  und  Theorie  des 

rtvaa.      Proclns,  —  ryfi<n»    oiiiwbs  iirrcu  flimmrfj,  1765;  W«r4e,  vol.  vi.  p.  88.    Kant's 

fmf  itrrrnvf  tiwtfs  fi^  ten  Tb  Jr  .  .  .  (Mk  coi^ectnre  was  founded  on  a  supposed  pro- 

Ktiyos  taroi'  ical  7^  6  K^s  iK  ttoKX&v  gressive  increase  in  the  eooentricitles  of  the 

•ht  cfrcfy  rAciof*  jcol  ^  yw&iris,  trw  rh  planetary  orbits.    This  progression,  however, 

jir&aKOv  Ir  ylytiToi  itp^s  rh  yvwrr6v.    In  is  only  true  of  Venus,  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and 

Haumis  2%«o2fifuiin,  p.  76(Gd.  1618).  — Ed.  Saturn.    The  eccentricity  diminishes  again 

S  See  De  Memona,  f  6,  for  application  of  in  Uranus,  and  still  more  in  Keptuno.    Sub- 

this  principle  to  the  problem  of  Beminlsoence.  sequent  discoveiies  have  thus  rather  weak- 

Of.  Reid's  Works,  p.  900.    See  also  Problems,  ened  than  oonfirmed  the  theory.— Ep. 
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tion  at  the  anomaly  appeased.  Franklin,  in  like  manner,  surmised 
that  lightning  and  the  electric  spark  were  identical ;  and  when  he 
succeeded  in  verifying  this  conjecture,  our  love  of  unity  was  grati- 
fied. From  the  moment  an  isolated  fact  is  discovered,  we  en- 
deavor to  refisr  it  to  other  facts  which  it  resemhles.  Until  this 
be  accomplished,  we  do  not  view  it  as  understood.  T]iis  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  sulphur,  which,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature melts  like  other  bodies,  but  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat, 
instead  of  evaporating,  again  consolidates.  When  a  f:ict  is  gen- 
eralized, our  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we  consider  the  generality 
itself  as  tantamount  to  an  explanation.  Why  does  this  apple  fall 
to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Arrived  at  this  general  fact,  we  inquire  no  more,  although  ignorant 
now  as  previously  of  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  for  gravitation  is 
iiothing  more  than  a  name  for  a  general  fact,  the  why  of  which 
we  know  not.  A  mystery,  if  recognized  as  universal,  would  no 
longer  appear  mysterious. 

"  But  this  thirst  of  unity,  —  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize 

its  knowledge,  and  our  concomitant  belief  in  the 
ofwTor"*^  *      uniformity  of  natural  phsBnomcna,  is  not  o^ly 

an*  effective  mean  of  discovery,  but  likewise 
an  abundant  source  of  error.  Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  de- 
tected between  two  or  three  facts,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it 
to  all  others ;  and  if,  perchance,  the  similarity  has  been  detected 
by  ourselves,  self-love  closes  our  eyes  to  the  contradictions  Avhich 
our  theory  may  encounter  from  experience."^  "I  have  heard," 
says  Condillac,  "  of  a  philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  think- 
ing that  he  had  discovered  a  principle  which  was  to  explain  all 
the  wonderful  phsenomena  of  chemistry,  and  who,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  self-gratulation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  a 
skilful  chemist.  The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him, 
and  then  calmly  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  his  discovery,  —  that  the  chemical  facts  were  precisely 
the  converse  of  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be.  '  Well,  then, 
said  the  philosopher, '  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  they  arc, 
that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  system.' "  *  We  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  refer  everything  we  do  not  know  to  principles  with  which 
we  are  familial*.  As  Aristotle  observes,'  the  early  Pythagoreans, 
who  first  studied  arithmetic,  were  induced,  by  their  scientific  predi- 
lections, to  explain  the  problem  of  the  universe  by  the  properties  of 

1  Garnier,  Cows  de  PsyehohgUj  p.  192-84.         S  IVaiU  dti   SjfBlhMS^  ohap.   xfi.  (Emms 
[Ct  AncUIon,  iVimv.  MOcmgea^  i.  p.  1,  tt  J09.]       FhUos,  torn.  Ir.  p.  116  (e^.  1796). 

3  Afe<^pA.  i.  6.~£d. 
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number ;  and  he  notices  also  that  a  certain  musical  philosopher  was, 
in  like  manner,  led  to  suppose  that  the  soul  was  but  a  kind  of  har- 
mony.* The  musician  suggests  to  my  recollection  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Reid.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  he,  "  mentions  an  eminent  musician  who 
believed  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the 
seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he 
continues,  "knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  that  there 
could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony — to  wit,  bass,  tenor  and 
treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity."^ 
The  alchemists  would  see  in  nature  only  a  single  metal,  clothed  with 
the  dijflferent  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron^  mercury,  etc.,  and  they  confidently  explained  the  mysteries, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.' 
Some  of  our  modem  zoologists  recoil  from  the  possibility  of  nature 
working  on  two  different  plans,  and  rather  than  renounce  the  unity 
which  delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognizing  the  wings  of  insects 
in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the  an- 
tennae of  butterflies,  —  and  all  this  that  they  may  prove  that  man  is 
only  the  evolution  of  a  molluscum.  Descartes  saw  in  the  physical 
world  only  matter  and  motion ;  *  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.*  Of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognized  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists ;  and  he 
maintains  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  a  sensa- 
tion.*^ It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  determined 
philosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  neglect  or  violate  the 
original  duality  of  consciousness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  — 
a  self  and  not-self,  — mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  —  are  given 
in  counterpoise  and  mutual  opposition ;  and  hence  the  three  Unita- 
rian schemes  of  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Absolute  Identity.*^  In 
fine.  Pantheism,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  njatter, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  God  and  the  universe,  —  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in 
ihe  most  ancient  and  in  the  most  recent  times  ?  Simply  because 
it  carries  our  love  of  unity  to  its  highest  fruition.    To  sum  up  what 


1  2k  Asnma,  L  4;  Fl»to,  Fhtedo,  p.  86.    The  5  Prleetley,  DisquisUions  relating  to  Matter 

aune  theoiy  iras  afterwards  adopted  by  Ari»-  and  Spirit^  sect.  ill.  p.  24,  et,  seq. ;  Free  Disew-' 

toUe^  own  pnpilj  Aristaxenos.    See  Cieero,  tions  ofMcUeriaiism  and  NectssUy^  pp.  258,  287, 

IWc.  Queest.  i.  10.  —  Ed.  et.  uq.  —  Ed. 

s  ImettMiwaZPMoers,  Ess.  ri.  chap,  viii.;  CbS.         _  __  .,      ,„  _^    ^,  ._ , 

'           a-a                                *•         »  6  The  preceding  illustrations  are  borrowed 

Wflftt,  p.  4i<f.  -^^  fiftrnter.  PMurkALunji.  n.  194.  —  Ed. 


fhun  Gamier,  Ptychologiey  p.  194.  —  Ed. 

f  See  the  Author's  Supplem 
4  Prifteipia,  pars  11. 28. — £d.  tations  to  Beid,  note  C.  —Ed. 


8  See  Bnicker,  Hut.  PkHompkim,  vol.  Iv.  p. 
0i7,  H.  §eq.—ED.  f  See  the  Author's  Supplementary  Disser- 
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has  just  been  said  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  a  highly 
philosophic  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age :  — 

".  Musicians  think  oar  sotils  are  harmonies; 
Phjrsicians  hold  that  they  complexions  be; 
Epicures  make  them  swarms  of  atomies : 
Which  do  by  chance  Into  our  bodies'flee. 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another  fire; 

Another  blood,  dlffus'd  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  yield  a  part. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  every  brain. 

As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  every  star; 
And  others  think  the  name  of  soul  is  vain. 

And  that  we  only  well-mix'd  bodies  are. 

•  Thus  these  g^reat  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show. 
While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play; 
Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  fh). 
To  mock  the  iewd,^  as  leam'd  in  this  as  they; 

For  no  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound. 
Touching  the  soul  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought; 

But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found, 
Which,  in  their  schools,  the  self-same  thought  have  taught." « 

To  this  love  of  unity  —  to  this  desire  of  reducing  the  objects  of 
our    knowledge   to    harmony  and    system — a 
inflnenooof  precon-      gource  of  truth  and  discovery  if  subservient  to 
ftil  to  iwroTnnity.        observation,  but  of  error  and  delusion  if  allowed 
to  dictate  to  observation  what  phenomena  are 
to  be  perceived ;  to  this  principle,  I  say,  we  may  refer  the  influ- 
ence which  preconceived  opinions  exercise  upon  our  perceptions 
and  our  judgments,  by  inducing  us  to  see  and  require  only  what  is 
in  unison  with  them.    What  we  wish,  says  Demosthenes,  that  we  be- 
lieve ; '  what  we  expect,  says  Aristotle,  that  we  find  *  —  truths  which 
have  been  reechoed,  by  a  thousand  confessors,  and  confirmed  by  ten 
thousand  examples.    Opinions  once  adopted  become  part  of  the 

I  Lewd,  according  to  Tooke,  from  Anglo-  s  Bo^Xcrm  rov»*  l«r«rrof  nai  oleru,  De- 
Saxon,  Lttwed,  past  participle  of  Lenoan,  to  mwtb.  Oiynth,  ilL  p.  68.— £d. 
mi^ead.    It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  {lay)  4  Rhet.  ii.  1.   T^  /i^y  Hi^fAOvrri  Koi  t^4Xr 
people  in  ooDtndtetinetio&  from  the  clergy.  iriSt  Svrt,  iiuf  f  rh  ic6fJMwy  ifiv,  koI,  tvw- 
8ee  BicbardBOD,  Bng,  Dia,^  y,  UuhL — Ed.  dot  ma  &>a36y  fUrw&m  ^vvroi^  r^  V  &va- 

i  (Mthe  bnmcnaUty  qf  tk»  Boul^  Btanad,  ;^c^  «a   <Mrxflym(Mm,   Tofooi^^.— £d. 
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intellectual  system  of  their  holders.  If  opposed  to  prevalent  doc- 
trines, self-love  defends  them  as  a  point  of  honor,  exaggerates  what- 
ever may  confirm,  overlooks  or  extenuates  whatever  may  contradict. 
Again,  if  accepted  as  a  general  doctrine,  they  are  too  often  recog- 
nized, in  consequence  of  their  prevalence,  as  indisputable  truths,  and 
all  counter  appearances  peremptorily  overruled  as  manifest  illu- 
sions. Thus  it  is  that  men  -will  not  see  in  the  phaenomena  what 
alone  is  to  be  seen  ;  in  their  observations,  they  inteii)oIate  and  they 
expimge;  and  this  mutilated  and  adulterated  product  they  call  a 
fact.  And  why  ?  Because  the  real  pha?nomena,  if  admitted,  would 
spoil  the  pleasant  music  of  their  thoughts,  and  convert  its  factitious 
harmony  into  discord.  "  Quae  volunt  sapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapcre  quae 
vera  sunt."^  In  consequence  of  this,  many  a  system,  professing  to 
be  reared  exclusively  on  observation  and  fixct,  i*ests  in  reality  mainly 
upon  hj-pothesis  and  fiction.  A  pretended  experience  is,  indeed, 
the  screen  behind  which  every  illusive  doctrine  regularly  retires. 
"  There  are  more  false  facts,"  says  Cullen,*  "  current  in  the  world, 
than  false  theories ;"  —  and  the  livery  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  most 
ostentatiously  paraded  by  many  who  were  no  members  of  his 
household.  Fact,  —  obsen'ation,  —  induction,  have  always  been 
the  watchwords  of  those  who  have  dealt  most  extensively  in  fancy. 
It  is  now  above  three  centuries  since  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  the 
Sciences^  observed  of  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Metoposcopy, 
(the  Phrenology  of  those  days),  that  experience  was  professedly 
their  only  foundation  and  their  only  defence  :  "  Solent  omnes  ilia?  di- 
vinationum  prodigiosas  artes  non,  nisi  experientiae  titulo,  se  defcndere 
et  se  objcctionum  vinculis  extricare."*  It  was  on  this  ground,  too, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  great  Kepler  A-indicated  the  first  of  these 
arts.  Astrology'.  For,  said  he,  how  could  the  principle  of  a  science 
be  false  where  experience  showed  that  its  predictions  were  uni- 
formly fulfilled."  *  Now,  truth  was  with  Kepler  even  as  a  passion ; 
and  his,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  ever 
cultivated  and  promoted  a  science.  To  him,  astronomy,  indeed, 
owes  perhaps  even  more  than  to  Newton.  And  yet,  even  his  great 
mind,  preoccupied  with  a  certain  prevalent  belief,  could  observe  and 
judge  only  in  conformity  with  that  belief.  This  tendency  to  look 
at  realities  only  through  the  spectacles  of  an  hypothesis,  is  perhaps 
seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  fortunes  of  medicine.    The  history 

I  (St  Hfltfi],  lib.  Yii.,  Ik  THnitatey  sab      his  JMai«na  Jlffiftea,  toI.  1.  G.  il.  art.  Iv.,  seoond 
init]  edition.— Ed. 

9  Tot  Cnilen's  illnstratioiiB  of  thJ6  Inflaence         8  Cpera^  to!.  11.  o.  88,  p.  84 : 
of  a  pretended  eiiperience  in  Medicine,  see        a  De  SuOa  Nova^  c.  8, 10;  Harmonice  MamdU^ 

lib.  Iv.0.7.— Ed. 
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of  that  science  is,  in  truth,  little  else  than  an  incredible  narrative  of 
the  substitution  of  fictions  for  facts ;  the  converts  to  an  hypothesis, 
(and  eveiy,  the  most  contradictory,  doctrine  has  had  its  day),  regu- 
lai'ly  seeing  and  reporting  only  in  conformity  with  its  dictates.^  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  the  variations  and 
alternations  in  this  science,  which  are  perhaps  only  surpassed  by 
those  in  medicine,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  refusal  of  the  real  phaanom- 
enon  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  another, 
more  in  unison  with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Xor,  in  this  commutation  of  fact  with  fiction,  should  we 
suspect  that  there  is  any  mala  fides.  Prejudice,  imagination,  and 
passion,  sufficiently  explain  the  illusion.  "Fingunt  simul  crc- 
duntque."  *  "  When,"  says  Kant, "  we  have  once  heard  a  bad  report 
of  this  or  that  individual,  we  incontinently  think  that  we  read  the 
rogue  in  his  countenance ;  fancy  here  mingles  with  obsei-vation, 
which  is  still  farther  vitiated  when  affection  or  passion  interferes." 

"The  passions,"  says  Helvetius,^  "not  only  concentrate  our 
attention  on  certain  exclusive  aspects  of  the  objects  which  they  pre- 
sent, but  they  likewise  often  deceive  us  in  showing  these  same 
objects  where  they  do  not  exist.  The  story  is  well  known  of  a  par- 
son and  a  gny  lady.  They  had  both  heard  that  the  moon  was 
peopled,  —  believed  it,  —  and,  telescope  in  hand,  were  attempting 
to  discover  the  inhabitants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  says  the  lady, 
who  looked  first,  I  perceive  two  shadows ;  they  bend  toward  each 
other,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  two  happy  lovers.  Lovei-s,  madam, 
says  the  divine,  who  looked  second ;  oh  fie !  the  two  shadows  you 
saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.  .This  story  is  the  history 
of  man.  In  general,  we  perceive  only  in  things  what  we  are  de- 
sirous of  finding :  on  the  earth  as  in  the  moon,  various  preposses- 
sions make  us  always  recognize  either  lovers  or  cathedrals." 

Such  are  the  two  intellectual  necessities  which  afibrd  the  two 
principal  sources  of  philosophy :  —  the  intellec- 

*"  h'^w^or*  ^^^  necessity  of  refunding  effects  into  their 
causes  ;*  —  and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  car- 
lying  up  our  knowledge  into  unity  or  system.  But,  besides  these 
inteUectual  necessities,  which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  there  is  another  powerful  subsidiary  to 
the  same  effect,  —  in  a  certain  affection  of  our  capacities  of  feeling. 
This  feeling,  according  to  circumstances,  is  denominated  surprise^ 
astonishment^  admiration^  wonder^  and,  when  blended  with  the 

1  See  the  Author^s  Article  "  On  the  Revolu-         *  DeP  Esprii^  DIsooara  I.  chap.  il. 
tioDt  of  Medicine,"  Di»aasiotUy  p.  242. — Ed.  4  [This  expreeslon  Is  employed  hj  Sergeant 

S  Tadtns,  Hist,  lib.  il.  c.  8.  —  Ed.  Bee  Mtthod  to  Sdnue^p,  222.  C£  pp.  144, 145.] 
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intellectual  tendencies  we  have  considered,  it  obtains  the  name  of 
curiosity.  Tliis  feeling,  though  it  cannot,  as  some  have  held,  be 
allowed  to  be  the  principal,  far  less  the  only,  cause  of  philosophy, 
is,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation ;  and,  though  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  absolutely,  it 
adequately  explains  the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of 
philosophy  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy 
in  general  has  been  developed.  We  may  eiT  both  in  exaggerating, 
and  in  extenuating,  its  influence.  Wonder  has  been  contemptuously 
called  the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  true,  but  wonder,  we  should  add, 
is  the*  mother  of  knowledge.  Among  others,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Bacon,  have  all  concurred  in  testifying  to  the  influence 
of  this  principle.  "  Admiration,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
Thetstetus^  — "  admiration  is  a  highly  philosophical  affection ;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  other  principle  of  philosophy  but  this." — "That 
philosophy,"  says  Aristotle,  "was  not  originally  studied  for  any 
practical  &nd,  is  manifest  from  those  who  fii-st  began  to  philosophize. 
It  was,  in  fact,  wonder  which  then,  as  now,  determined  men  to  phi- 
losophical researches.  Among  the  phsBuomena  presented  to  them, 
their  admiration  was  first  directed  to  those  more  proximate  and 
more  on  a  level  with  their  powers,  and  then  rising  by  degrees,  they 
came  at  length  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  higher  phaa- 
nomena,  —  as  the  different  states  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  stai-s, — 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Now,  to  doubt  and  to  be  aston- 
ished, is  to  recognize  our  ignorance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
wisdom  is  in  a  certain  sort  a  lover  of  mythi,  (^i^ofiv^o?  irci>«),  for  the 
subject  of  mythi  is  the  astonishing  and  marvellous.  If  then,  men 
philosophize  to  escape  ignorance,  it  is  clear  that  they  pursue  know- 
ledge on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  foreign 
utility.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact ;  for  it  was  only  after  all  that 
pertained  to  the  wants,  welfare,  and  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
discovered,  that  men  commenced  their  philosophical  researches.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  we  do  not  study  philosophy  for  the  sake 
of  anything  ulterior ;  and,  as  we  call  him  a  free  man  who  belongs 
to  himself  and  not  to  another,  so  philosophy  is  of  all  sciences  the 
only  free  or  liberal  study,  for  it  alone  is  unto  itself  an  end."*  —  "It 
is  the  business  of  philosophy,"  says  Plutarch,  "  to  investigate,  to 
admire,  and  to  doubt." '  You  will  find  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Be  Auffmentis  of  Bacon,*  a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  admiratio 


1  r.l».— Ed.  vol.  fl.  J  886;  hrtl  8^  rov  ^iXMro^7y,  ^^n. 

t  Metaph.  lib.  I.  0.  a.    S«e  alAO  for  a  pusAge  rh  Cvruy,  rh  ^aufAd(9iy,  koI  iiwoptiy.  ~  Ed. 

to  A  limilar  efltet,  Rketorie,  lib.  i.  o.  11.  4  Vol.  vill.  p.  8,  (Montagu's  ed.) 
S  Platareb,  Utpll  rod  Zl  rov  iv  A9\<pOis, 
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est  semen  sapientiaB,"  and  copious  illustrations  of  its  truth,  —  illus- 
trations which  I  shall  not  quote,  but  they  deserve  your  private 
study. 

No  one,  however,  has  so  fully  illustrated  the  play  and  effect  of 
this  motive  as  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  this  country,  Adam 
Smith ;  although  he  has  attributed  too  little  to  the  principal,  too 
much  to  the  subsidiary,  momenta.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  had  been,  previously  to  him,  observed  in  regard  to 
this  principle  by  others.  •  You  will  find  the  discussion  among  his 
posthumous  essays,  in  that  entitled  The  JPmiciples  which  lead  and 
direct  Philosophical  Inquiries^  illustrated  by  the  History  t>f  As* 
tronomy  ;  —  to  this  I  must  simply  refer  you. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  principle  of  wonder  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 
AflbrdBanezpiation  ^^^  objects  of  philosophy  engaged  the  attention 
objecte  studied.  ^^  mankind.     The  aim  of  all  philosophy  is  the 

discovery  of  principles,  that  is,  of  higher  causes ; 
but,  in  the  procedure  to  this  end,  men  firat  endeavored  to  explain 
those  phaenomena  which  attracted  their  attention  by  arousing  their 
wonder.  The  child  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  the 
world  without ;  the  world  within  first  engages  the  contemplation  of 
the  man.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  was  it  with  the  species. 
Philosophy,  before  attempting  the  problem  of  intelligence,  endeav- 
ored to  resolve  the  problem  of  nature.  The  spectacle  of  the  exter- 
nal universe  was  too  imposing  not  first  to  solicit  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  upon  itself  the  prelusive  efforts  of  philosophy.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  in  whom  philosophy  finds  its  earliest  representatives, 
endeavored  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  scientific  for  a  religious  cosmogony.  For  a  season  their 
successors  toiled  in  the  same  course ;  and  it  was  only  after  philoso- 
phy had  tried,  and  tired,  its  forces  on  external  nature,  that  the 
human  mind  recoiled  upon  itself^  and  sought  in  the  study  of  its  own 
nature  the  object  and  end  of  philosophy.  The  mind  now  became 
to  itself  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  principal  object ;  and  its 
progress,  if  less  ambitious,  was  more  secure.  Socrates  was  he  who 
first  decided  this  new  destination  of  philosophy.  From  his  epoch 
man  sought  in  himself  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  history  of  philosophy  was  henceforward  only  a  devel- 
opment, more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  temple — Tv^k  o-cavrdv — Know  thyself  * 

1  Flato,  Tnaa^maAy  p.  848.— Ed.  [See  G«nuei,  VtmotaM  Court  e(e  i%JZiMop4«<,  p.  1.] 
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LECTURE   V. 

THE  DISPOSITIONS  WITH  WHICH  PHILOSOPHY  OUGHT  TO 
BE  STUDIED. 

Having,  in  the  previous  Lectures,  informed  you, —  1%  What 
Philosophy  is,  and  2^,  What  are  its  Causes,  I  would  now,  in  the 
third  place,  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Dispositions  with  which 
Philosophy  ought  to  be  studied,  for,  without  certain  practical  con- 
ditions a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  Method  of 
procedure,  (our  next  following  question,)  remains  barren  and  unap- 
plied. 

"  To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,"  says  Socrates,  "  we 
must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  sloth ; "  ^  and  no  one  who  neg- 
lects this  precept  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  only  another  term  for  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prejudices,  —  that  is,  all  opinions 
formed   on    irrational  grounds, — ought  to  be 

Firtt  coDdition  of  removed.  A  preliminary  doubt  is  thus  the  fun- 
S^s-ren^M^^  damental  condition  of  philosophy;  and  the  ne- 
pr^jndiee.  cessity  of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  apparent  than 

is  its  difficulty.  We  do  not  approach  the  study 
of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted.  "  There  is  no  one  who  has 
not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs  —  beliefs  which  he  owes  to 
the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has  read,  to  the 
society  he  has  frequented,  to  the  education  he  has  received,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  circumstances  which  have  concurred  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  beliefs  may  be  true,  or 
they  may  be  false,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  be  a  medley 
of  truths  and  eiTors.  It  is,  however,  under  their  influence  that  he 
studies,  and  through  them,  as  through  a  prism,  that  he  views  and 
judges  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Everything  is  therefore  seen  by 
him  in  false  colors,  and  in  distorted  relations.    And  this  is  the  rea- 

[See  Gatien-Arnonlt,  Dwtrine  Fhilosopkiqiu^  p.  89.] 
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son  why  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  truth,  requires  a  renunciation 
of  prejudices,  {pi-ae-judicia,  opiniones  prse-judicatse),  —  that  is,  con- 
clusions formed  without  a  previous  examination  of  their  grounds."  ^ 
In  this,  if  I  may  without  irreverence  compare  things  human  with 
things  divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coin- 
in  this  ChrbtianJty      ^ide,  — for  truth   is  equally  the   end  of  both. 

and  rhil08ophy  atone.  '      ,  .  ^       - .  .  ,  .  ,  ^ 

What  IS  the  primary  condition  which  our  Sa- 
viour requires  of  his  disciples  ?  That  they  throw  off  their  old  pre- 
judices, and  come  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandings open  to  conviction.  "  Unless,"  lie  says,  "  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Such 
is  true  religion ;  such  also  is  true  philosophy.  Philosophy  requires 
an  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  authority,  a  renunciation 
of  all  blind  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  our  age  and  country,  and  a 
purification  of  tl^e  intellect  from  all  assumptive  beliefs.  Unless  we 
can  cast  off  the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  children,  do- 
cile and  unperverted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of 
philosoi)liy.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  has 
mainly  occasioned  men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and 
caused  the  endless  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects. 
Men  would  not  submit  to  approach  the  word  of  God  in  order  to 
receive  from  that  alone  their  doctrine  and  their  faith ;  but  they  came 
in  general  with  preconceived  opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found 
in  revelation  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.  So,  in  like 
manner,  is  it  in  philosophy.  Consciousness  is  to 
the^B^wl?*""""  '^^  ^^^  philosopher  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  theo- 
logian. Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth, — 
and  both  afford  the  truth  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as 
it  ought  to  be  received,  with  reverence  and  submission.  But  as  it 
has,  too  frequently,  fared  with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the 
other.  Men  turned,  indeed,  to  consciousness,  and  professed  to  re- 
gard its  authority  as  paramount,  but  they  were  not  content  humbly 
to  accept  the  facts  which  consciousness  revealed,  and  to  establish 
these  without  retrenchment  or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of 
their  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  with  opinions  already 
formed,  with  systems  already  constructed,  and  while  they  eagerly 
appealed  to  consciousness  when  its  data  supported  their  conclusions, 
they  made  no  scruple  to  overlook,  or  to  misinterpret,  its  facts  when 
these  were  not  in  harmony  with  their  speculations.  Thus  religion 
and  philosophy,  as  they  both  terminate  in  the  same  end,  so  they 
both  depart  from  the  same  fundamental  condition.    "  Aditus  ad  reg- 

1  [Gatlen-Arnoult,  Doc/.  Phil.,  pp.  39, 40.] 
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nnm  hominis,  quod  fiindattir  in  scicntiifl,  qaam  ad  regnum  coelorum, 
in  quod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantis,  intrare  non  datur."  ^ 

But  the  influence  of  early  prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  this  influence  is  unobtrusive.  Few  of 
j^ri^^Zo^l  ^  "^>  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  how  Uttle  we  owe 
to  ourselves, — how  much  to  the  influence  of 
others.  "Non  licet,"  says  Seneca,  "ire  recta  via;  trahunt  in  pra- 
vnm  parentes ;  trahunt  servi ;  nemo  errat  uni  sibi  sed  dementiam 
spargit  in  proximos  accipitque  invicem.  Et  ideo,  in  singulis  vitia 
populorum  sunt,  quia  ilia  populus  dedit ;  dum  facit  quisque  pejorem, 
&ctus  est  Didicit  deteriora,  deinde  docuit :  eflectaque  est  ingens 
ilia  nequitia,  congesto  in  unum,  quod  cuique  pessimum  scitur.  Sit 
ergo  aliquis  custos,  et  aurem  subinde  pervellat,  abigatque  rumores  et 
reclamet  ])opulis  laudantibus." ' 

Man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal.     "  He  is  more,  political,"  says 

Aristotle,  "  than  any  bee  or  ant."  *    But  the  ex- 

Soaree  of  the  power      igtence  of  society,  from  a  family  to  a  state,  sup- 

of  custom.    Han  a  80-  ^   •      i  /*  .•  . 

ciai  animal.  poses  a  Certain  harmony  of  sentiment  among  its 

members;  and  nature  has,  accordingly,  wisely 
implanted  in  us  a  tendency  to  assimilate  in  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  to  those  with  whom  we  live  and  act.  There  is  thus,  in 
every  society  great  or  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  As  in  our  natural  body,  every  part  has  a 
necessary  sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their 
harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body, 
there  is  always  a  strong  predisposition,  in  each  of  its  members,  to 
act  and  think  in  unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy,  or 
fellow-feeling,  of  our  social  nature,  is  the  principle  of  the  diflercnt 
spint  dominant  in  diflerent  ages,  countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods 
of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why  fashions,  why  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  why  moral  example,  either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  exert  so  powerful  an  influence.  As  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  imitate  others,  they  consequently  regard,  as  important  or 
iosigniflcant,  as  honorable  or  disgraceful,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  around  them  consider  in  the  same  light.  They  love 
and  hate  what  they  see  others  desire  and  eschew.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  it  is  natural,  and,  consequently,  it  is  right.  Indeed,  were 
it  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  mankind  in  general,  destined  as  they  are  to  occu- 
pations incompatible  with  intellectual  cultivation,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  forming  opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 

1  BMwa,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  1 ,  aph.  Ixviii.  S  ^ist.  xoiv.  3  Polit.  i.  2.— Ed. 
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tant  objects  of  human  consideration.  If  such,  however,  be  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  with  respect  to  the  unenlightened  classes,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  heavier  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  those  who  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  examine  with  dili- 
gence and  impartiality  the  foundations  of  those  opinions  which  have 
any  connection  with  the  welflire  of  mankind.  If  the  multitude  must 
be  led,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors. 
That  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are,  by  natural  disposition, 
only  what  others  are,  is  a  fact  at  all  times  so  obtrusive,  that  it  could 
not  escape  observation  from  the  moment  a  reflective  eye  was  first 
turned  upon  man.  "  The  whole  conduct  of  Cambyses,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, ^  the  father  of  history,  "  towards  the  Egyptian  gods,  sanctu- 
aries, and  priests,  convinces  me  that  this  king  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree insane,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  insulted  the  worship 
and  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians.  If  any  one  should  accord  to  all 
men  the  permission  to  make  free  choice  of  the  best  among  all 
customs,  undoubtedly  each  would  choose  his  own.  That  this  would 
certainly  happen  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  following.  The  King  Darius  once  asked  the  Greeks 
who  were  resident  in  his  court,  at  what  price  they  could  be  induced 
to  devour  their  dead  parents.  The  Greeks  answered,  that  to  this 
no  price  could  bribe  them.  Thereupon  the  king  asked  some  In- 
dians who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  what  they 
would  take  not  to  eat  but  to  burn  them ;  and  the  Indians  answered 
even  as  the  Greeks  had  done."  Herodotus  concludes  this  narrative . 
with  the  observation,  that  "  Pindar  had  justly  entitled  Custom  — 
the  Queen  of  the  Worid." 

The   ancient  skeptics,  from  the  conformity  of  men  in   every 
country,  their   habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 

Skeptical  inference      ^^^.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diversity  of  different  nations 

from  the  Influence  of        .       ,  ,     ,  .        .    «         ,     , 

curtom.  1^  these  habits,  mfen-ed  that  nothing  was  by  na- 

ture beautiful  or  deformed,  true  or  false,  good  or 
bad,  but  that  these  distinctions  originated  solely  in  custom.  The 
modern  skepticism  of  Montaigne  terminates  in  the  same  assertion ; 
and  the  sublime  misanthropy  of  Pascal  has  almost  earned  him  to  a 
similar  exaggeration.  "In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "we 
find  hardly  anything  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  chang- 
ing its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses 
the  whole  of  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and 
a  few  years  of  possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has 
its  epochs.    A  pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits, 

1  Lib.  iU.  87,  88. 
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Truth,  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  I "  *  This  doc- 
trine is  exaggerated,  but  it  has  a  foundation  in  truth ;  and  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  are 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
opinions,  tastes,  manners,  affections,  and  actions  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  exert  upon  all  and  each  of  its  members.  * 

Nor  is  this  influence  of  man  on  man  less  unambiguous  in  times  of 

social  tranquillity,  than  in  crises  of  social  convul- 

Thig   infloenoe   of       gion.    In  seasons  of  political  and  religious  revo- 

mui  aa  man  in  tinM  j^tion  there  arises  a  struggle  between  the  resist- 
both    of    trutquility        ,  '  o® 

and  conruifiion.  i^g  force  of  ancient  habits  and  the  contagious 

sympathy  of  new  modes  of  feeling  and  thought. 
In  one  portion  of  society,  the  inveterate  influence  of  custom  prevails 
over  the  contagion  of  example ;  in  others,  the  contagion  of  example 
prevails  over  the  conservative  force  of  antiquity  and  habit.  In 
either  case,  however,  we  think  and  act  always  in  sympathy  with 
others.  "We  remain,**  says  an  illustrious  philosopher,  "  submissive 
so  long  as  the  world  continues  to  set  the  example.  As  we  follow 
the  herd  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  what  is  respectable,  so  we 
are  ready  to  follow  the  multitude  also,  when  such  conceptions  come 
to  be  questioned  or  rejected ;  and  are  no  less  Vehement  reformers, 
when  the  current  of  opinion  has  turned  against  former  establish- 
ments, than  we  were  zealous  abettors  while  that  current  continued 
to  set  in  a  different  direction."  • 
Thus  it  is  that  no  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  the  work  of  an 
individual,  of  a  single  cause,  or  of  a  day.    When 

Belation  of  the  indi-  ,  .  .      ,  .       -t     ,  t 

Tidnai  to  social  crises.  *^®  cnsis  has  amved,  the  catastrophe  must  en- 
sue ;  but  the  agents  through  whom  it  is  appar- 
ently accomplished,  though  they  may  accelerate,  cannot  originate 
its  occurrence.  Who  believes  that  but  for  Luther  or  Zwingli  the 
Reformation  would  not  have  been?  Their  individual,  their  per- 
sonal energy  and  zeal,  perhaps,  hastened  by  a  year  or  two  the  event ; 
but  had  the  public  mind  not  been  already  ripe  for  their  revolt,  the 
fete  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
been  that  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  fifteenth.  Woe  to 
the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  revolution ! 
If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  individual  can 
supply,  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy  in  a  nation  to  un- 
twine the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people  to  the  established  and 

1  AM^e«,p«rtleLart.Ti.  §8,(T0l.iLp.ia8,      krUfU  wui  WmenshUfU  des  Mtnsehtnf  ii.  825, 
ed.  Fang^re.)  (ed.  1806.) 

t  See  Ueinera,  UntemKhmgm  ttter  die  Denk-         8  Fe^goson^s  Moral  and  PoKHcal  Scifnety  toI. 

i.  part.  L  chap.  ii.  4 11}  P>  186. 
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the  old.    This  is  finely  expressed  by  Schiller,  in  a  soliloquy  fix}in  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutionary  Wallenstein :  — 

Schiller.*      "  What  is  thy^  purpose  ?    Hast  thou  fairly  weighed  it? 
Thoa  scekest  CT^n  from  its  broad  base  to  shake 
The  calm  enthroned  majesty  of  power, 
By  ages  of  possession  consecrate  — 
Firm  rooted  In  the  ragged  soil  of  custom  — 
And  with  the  people's  first  and  fondest  faith. 
As  with  a  thousand  stubborn  tendrils  twined. 
That  were  no  strife  where  strength  contends  with  strength. 
It  Is  not  strength  I  fear— I  fear  no  foe 
Whom  with  my  bodily  eye  I  see  and  scan; 
Who,  brave  himself,  inflames  my  courage  too. 
It  is  an  unseen  enemy  I  dread, 
Who,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  tights  against  me  — 
FearfU  to  me  but  from  his  own  weak  fear. 
Kot  that  which  proudly  towers  In  Ufb  and  strength 
Xb  truly  dreadful',  but  the  mean  and  common, 
The  memory  of  the  eternal  yesterday. 
Which,  erer-waming,  ever  still  returns. 
And  weighs  to-morrow,  for  it  weighed  to-day; 
Out  of  the  common  is  man's  nature  framed, 
And  custom  is  the  nurse  to  whom  he  cleaycs. 
Woe  then  to  him  whose  daring  hand  profanes 
The  honored  heir-looms  of  his  ancestors  I 
There  is  a  consecrating  power  in  time; 
And  what  is  gray  with  years  to  man  is  godlike. 
Bo  in  possession,  and  thou  art  in  right; 
The  crowd  will  lend  thee  aid  to  keep  it  sacred."  ^ 

This  may  enable  you  to  understand  how  seductive  is  the  influence 
of  example ;  and  I  should  have  no  end  were  I  to  quote  to  you  all 
that  philosophers  have  said  of  the  prevalence  and  evil  influence  of 
prejudice  and  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  custom  is  called,  by  Pindar  and  Herodotus^ 

the  Queen  of  the  World  —  and  the  same  thing 

Testimonies  of  phii-      jg  expressed  by  the  adage —  "  Mund  us  regitur 

oeophera  to  the  power  .    .      .,        «     \,  i^    .    .       ^  .i  .  t-fc         i 

of  i«5dved  opfaiion.  opinionibus."    «  Opinion,"  says  the  great  Pascal, 

"disposes  of  all  things.    It  constitutes  beauty, 

justice,  happiness ;  and  these  are  the  all  in  all  of  the  world.    I  would 

with  all  my  heart  see  the  Italian  book  of  which  I  know  only  the 

1  WaBenstein.    (Translated  by  Mr.  George  Moir.)   Act.  i.  scene  4,  p.  15. 
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title, — a  title,  however,  which  is  itself  worth  many  hooks  —  Delia 
opinions  regina  del  mondo.  I  subsoriho  to  it  implicitly."  *  "  Cou- 
tmne,"  says  Regnier, 

*'  Coutume,  opinion,  reines  de  notre  sort, 
Yons  regies  des  moztels,  et  la  vie,  et  la  morti " 

** Almost  every  opinion  we  have,**  says  the  pions  Charon,  "we 
have  but  by  authority ;  we  believe,  judge,  act,  live  and  die  on  trust, 
as  common  custom  teaches  us ;  and  rightly,  for  wo  are  too  weak  to 
decide  and  choose  of  ourselves.    But  the  wise  do  not  act  thus."  * 
"  Every  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  strong  enough  to  have  had  its 
martyrs;"*  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh  —  "It  is  opinion,  not  truth,  that 
travelleth  the  world  without  passport."  *    "  Opinion,"  says  Ileracli- 
tus,  "  is  a  falling  sickness ;"  *  "  and  Luther —  "  O  doxa !  doxa !  quani 
es  communis  noxa."    In  a  word,  as  Hommel  has  it,  "  An  ounce  of 
custom  outweighs  a  ton  of  reason."  * 
Such  being  the  recognized  universality  and  evil  effect  of  preju- 
dice, philosophers  have,  consequently,  been  unan- 
FhiioMpberB  nnuii-      imous  in  making  doubt  the  first  step  towards 
IT^I^'^TS*      philosophy.    Aristotle  has  a  fine  chapter  in  his 
otphj'.  Metaphysics '  on  the  utility  of  doubt,  and  on  the 

things  which  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of;  and  he 
concludes  by  establishing  that  the  success  of  philosophy  depends  on 
the  art  of  doubting  well.  This  is  even  enjoined  on  us  by  the  Apostle. 
For  in  saying  "  Prove"  (which  may  be  more  correctly  translated  test) 
—  "Test  all  things,"  he  implicitly  commands  us  to  doubt  all  things, 
"He,"  says  Bacon, "who  would  become  philosopher, must  com- 
mence by  repudiating  belief;"  and  he  concludes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings with  the  observation,  that  "were  there  a  single  man  to  be 
found  with  a  firmness  sufficient  to  efface  from  his  mind  the  theories 
and  notions  vulgarly  received,  and  to  apply  his  intellect  free  and 
without  prevention,  the  b§st  hopes   might  be    entertained  of  his 
success."^    "To  philosophize,"  says  Descartes, 
"  seriously,  and  to  good  effect,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  man  to  renounce  all  prejudices ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  great- 

1  PnuitSj  partie  1.  art.  $  vi.  8.  [Vol.  U.  p.  4  Preface  to  his  History  of  the  World, 

fi2f  ed.  Fang^re.     M.  Faugire  has  restored  5  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  Ix.  §  7. 

the  original  text  of  Faecal  —  "La'/mogf natron.  6  [Alex.  v.  Joch  (Uommcl),  Vhtr  Belohnung 

dfepose  de  toot.*'    The  ordinary  reading  is  und  Stra/e,  p.  HI.    See  Krug.  PhihsophiKhes 

Vvpiiuon. — Ed.]                                      '  I.eariJS;on,  vol.  t.  p.  467,  art.  Getco/uiAeiV.] 

^  Dela  Sagetse,  liv.  1.  chap.  xyI.  7  Lib.  il.  c.  1.  —  Ed. 

*  £hbm,  liv.  i.  chap.  xl.  8  "  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  conetautla  in- 
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est  care  to  doubt  of  all  his  previous  opinions,  so  long  as  these  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  new  examination,  and  been  recognized  as 
true."^  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a  truth.  The  ancient  philosophers  refused  to  admit  slaves 
to  their  instniction.  Prejudice  makes  men  slaves;  it  disqualifies 
them  for  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  their  emancipation  from  preju- 
dice is  what  philosophy  first  inculcates  on,  what  it  first  requires  of^ 
its  disciples.  *  Let  us,  however,  beware  that  we  act  not  the  part  of 
revolted  slaves ;  that  in  asserting  our  liberty  we  do  not  run  into 
license.     Philosophical  doubt  is  not  an  end  but 

Philosophical  doubt.  ttt      j      u*   •  j        *i.   i.  i. 

a  mean.  We  doubt  m  order  that  we  may  be- 
lieve ;  we  begin  that  we  may  not  end  with  doubt.  We  doubt  once 
that  we  may  believe  always;  we  renounce  authority  that  we  may 
follow  reason ;  we  surrender  opinion  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge. 
We  must  be  protestants,  not  infidels,  in  philosophy.  "  There  is  a 
ereat  difference,"  says  Mallebranche,  "  between 
doubtmg  and  donbtmg. — We  doubt  through 
passion  and  brutality;  through  blindness  and  malice,  and  finally 
through  fancy  and  from  the  very  wbh  to  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also 
fi-om  prudence  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
penetration  of  mind.  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness, 
which  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  fiirther  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  bom  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Indeed,  were  the  effect 
of  philosophy  the  establishment  of  doubt,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Doubt,  as  a  permanent  state  of  mind, 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  an  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes,  —  it  lives  in  the  affirmation  of  itself  of  nature, 
and  of  God ;  a  doubt  upon  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminution 
of  its  life,  — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  possible,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  mental  annihilation.  It  is  well  observed,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  "  that  it  is  not  merely  in  order  to  free 
the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is 
useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opinions.    It  is  such 


ventus  est,  nt  dcoreverit,  ct  sibi  impoeuerit,  ularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  meilus  eper- 

theorias  ct  notlones  communes  penitus  abo-  andum  est.'*— JVbt>.  Org.  1.  aph.  xcvii. ;  Works^ 

lore,  et  intellcctnm  abrasum  et  squum  ad  rol.  ix.  p.  2S2,  (Montagu's  ed.)  See  also  om- 

particalaria,  de  liitc^ro,  applicarc.     Itaque  nino  Nov.  Org.  i.  aph.  Ixviii. 

ilia  ratio  hnmana  quam  habcmus,  ex  multa  1  Prin.  Pha.  pars  i.  $  75.    [Ct.  Clauberg, 

flde,  et  multo  etlam  casn,  nco  non  ex  puerill-  De  Dubiuaunu  OcaUiitutay  ec.  i.  11.    Opera^  p. 

bus,  qnas  primo  hausimus,  notionibus,  far-  1181.— Ed.] 

rago  qujcdam  est,  ct  congeries.    Quod  siquis  t  [Cf.  Gatlen-Amonlt,  Doct.  Phil.,  p.  41.] 

Ktate  matura,  et  sensibus  integris,  et  mente  >  Rtektrcke  de  la  Viritdj  Ur.  i  chap.  xx.  i  8. 

repugata,  se  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  partio- 
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an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present, 
can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  skepticism. 
To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely 
to  give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  if  divested  of 
such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably 
reversed:  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in  captiv- 
ity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  oould  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers 
should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary  which  cooler  re- 
flection and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact 
IS,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
nature.  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited  skepticism :  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means 
unnatural,  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  when 
reason  first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  when  it 
unquestionably  required  a  superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstition.  But,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of 
fashionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar,  the 
philosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  skepticism,  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emancipation 
from  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Rous- 
seau, that  'he  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himself  to  abandbn  all  his  early  principles  without  discrim- 
ination, would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
League.'  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of  fashionable 
and  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  superiority  and  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  disentangle  truth  from  error ; 
and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclusions  of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties 
to  the  united  clamors  of  superstition  and  of  false  philosophy. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
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world ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  im- 
press their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. ''  ^ 
In  a  word,  philosophy  is,  as  Aristotle  has  justly  expressed  it,  not 
the  art  of  doubting,  but  the  art  of  doubting 
well.* 
In  the  second  place,  in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Socrates,  the 
passions,  under  which  we  shall  include  sloth, 
Second     praoucai  y^^  ^^  Y>e  Subjugated. 

oonditioD,  —  subjuga-  r,.  mi  ..i.  «     ,  .     , 

Uon  of  the  panions.  These  ruffle  the  tranquilhty  of  the  nund,  and 

consequently  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  carefully 
considering  all  that  the  solution  of  a  question  requires  should  be 
examined.  A  man  under  the  agitation  of  any  lively  emotion,  is 
hardly  aware  of  aught  but  what  has  immediate  relation  to  the  pas- 
sion which  agitates  and  engrosses  him.  Among  the  affections  which 
influence  the  will,  and  induce  it  to  adhere  to  skepticism  or  error, 
there  is  none  more  dangerous  than  sloth.  The 
greater  proportion  of  mankind  are  mclmed  to 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry ;  or 
they  fancy  that  a  superficial  examination  is  enough ;  and  the  slight- 
est agreement  between  a  few  objects,  in  a  few  petty  points,  they  at 
once  assume  as  evincing  the  con*espondence  of  the  whole  throughout. 
Others  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  the  matters  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them'  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  any 
opinion  but  that  which  they  have  stumbled  on, — for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  have  embraced  it,  and  are  unwilling  to  recom- 
mence the  labor  of  learning.  They  receive  their  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  have  had  suggested  to  them  their  own ;  and 
they  are  always  facile  scholars,  for  the  slightest  probability  is,  for 
them,  all  the  evidence  that  they  require. 

Pride  is  a  powerful  impediment  to  a  progress 
in  knowledge.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, men  seek  honor,  but  not  .truth.  They  do  not  cultivate  what  is 
most  valuable  in  reality,  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  opinion. 
They  disdain,  perhaps,  what  can  be  easily  accomplished,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  obscure  and  recondite ;  but  as  the  vulgar  and 
easy  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  rare  and  arduous  is  built,  they 
fidl  even  in  attaining  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  remain  with 
only  a  farrago  of  confused  and  ill-assorted  notions.    In  all  its 


1  OoU,  Works,  Tol.  U.;  Blmuni*,  vol.  I.  book     ^  yi^  ttrrtpw  t^opla  kdais  t&¥  wp^tpo^ 
il.  f  1,  p.  68,  etseq,  hropwfi4pup  iffrl^  k^tp  V  o^ic  fhruf  kyra- 

%  Metapk.  II.  1.  'XdTi  3*  TOff  cwo^eu     owras  rhi^  Sc7/i4r.— Bd. 
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phases,  self-love  is  an  enemy  to  philosophical  progress ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  is  filled  with  the  iUusions  of  which  it  has  been 
the  source.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  led  men  to  close  their  eyes 
against  the  most  evident  traths  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  adopted  opinions.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in 
Europe,  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  would  admit  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Bacon,  that  "  the  eye  of  liuman  intellect  is  not  dry,  but 
receives  a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  fi*om  the  affections,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  engender  any  sciences  it  pleases.  For  what 
a  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing."^  And,  in 
another  place,  ^if  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to 
any  doctrine,  either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  other- 
wise pleasing, — it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support ;  and  albeit  there  may  be  found  a  more 
powerful  array  of  contradictory  instances,  these,  however,  it  either 
does  not  observe,  or  it  contenms,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  and 
rejects."  • 

1  Nov,  Org.  lib.i  ftph.zliz.  ,    *  J^' aph-zlrL 
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LECTURE    VI. 

THE   METHOD    OF   PHILOSOPHY^ 

Thb  next  question  we  proceed  to  consider  is, — What  is  the 
true  Method  or  Methods  of  Philosophy? 

There  is  only  one  possible  method  in  philosophy;  and  what  have 
been  called  the  different  methods  of  different  philosophers,  vary 
from  each  other  only  as  more  or  less  perfect  applications  of  this 
one  Method  to  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

All  method!  is  a  rational  progress, —  a  progress  towards  an  end; 
and  the  method  of  philosophy  is  the  procedure 

Method  a  prognaB      conducive  to  the  end  which  philosophy  pro- 

towardfl  an  end.  ^t      i?      i  /    i.'i 

poses.  The  ends, — the  final  causes  of  philoso- 
phy,—  as  we  have  seen,  —  are  two; — first,  the  discovery  of  efli- 
cient  causes;  secondly,  the  generalization  of  our  knowledge  into 
unity;  —  two  ends,  however,  which  fall  together  into  one,  inas- 
much as  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  causes,  we 
necessarily  approximate  more  and  more  to  unity.  The  detection 
of  the  one  in  the  many  might,  therefore,  be  laid  down  sa  the  end 
to  which  philosophy,  though  it  can  never  reach 
^pimoeophjjijte  jbut  j^  ^j^^g  continually  to  approximate.  But,  con- 
sidering philosophy  in  relation  to  both  these 
ends,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  has  only  one  possible 
method. 

Considering  philosophy,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  its  first 

end, — the  discovery  of  causes,  —  we  have  seen 

This  shown  in  reia-      ^^^^  causes,  (taking  that  term  as  synonymous 

FbnosophT.  ^^^  ^^  without  which  the  effect  would  not  be,) 

are  only  the  coefficients  of  the  effect ;  an  effect 

being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  partial 

causes,  the  concurrence  of  which  constitute  its  existence.    This 

being  the  case,  —  and  as  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  discover 


1  [On  the  diflferenoe  between  Order  and  post  aliam;  Methodus  nt  nnam  per  allam.** 

Method,  see  Faooiolati,  Rudmunia  Logita^  Cf.  Zabarella,  Op,  Log.,  pp.  189, 14d,  228, 286; 

parsiT.  o.  i.  note :  ^*  Methodus  difibrt  ab  Oi^  Molinjens,  Log.,  p.  S84  el  uq.  p.  244  «l  ieq.f  ed. 

dine;  quia  onto  fkoit  ut  rem  unam  discamns  1618.] 
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what  particular  causes  must  conspire  to  produce  such  or  such  an 
effect, — it  follows,  that  nothing  can  become  known  to  us  as  a  cause 
except  in  and  through  its  effect ;  in  other  words,  that  we  can  only 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  by  extracting  it  out  of  its  effect. 
To  take  the  example,  we  formerly  employed,  of  a  neutral  salt. 
This,  as  I  observed,  was  made  up  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
proximate  causes,  —  viz.  an  acid,  —  an  alkali, — and  the  force  which 
brought  the  alkali  and  the  acid  into  the  requisite  approximation. 
This  last,  as  a  transitory  condition,  and  not  always  the  same,  we 
shall  throw  out  of  account.  Now,  though  we  might  know  the 
acid  and  the  alkali  in  themselves  as  distinct  phsenomena,  we  could 
never  know  them  as  the  concurrent  causes  of  the  salt,  unless  we 
had  known  the  salt  as  then*  effect.  And  though,  in  this  example, 
it  happens  that  we  are  able  to  compose  the  effect  by  the  union  of 
its  causes,  and  to  decompose  it  by  their  separation, — this  is  only 
an  accidental  circumstance;  for  the  &r  greater  number  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  can  only  be  decomposed, 
but  not  actually  recomposed,  and  in  those  which  can  be  recom- 
posed,  this  possibility  is  itself  only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  previously  obtained  by  an  original  decomposition  of  the 
effect. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  the  research  of  causes,  the 
one  necessary  condition  of  its  possibility  is  the 
^  '  decomposition  of  effects  into  their  constituted 

causes.  This  is  the  fundamental  procedure  of  philosophy,  and  is 
called  by  a  Greek  term  Analysis.  But  though  analysis  be  the 
fundamental  procedure,  it  is  still  only  a  mean  towards  an  end. 
We  analyze  only  that  we  may  comprehend ;  and  we  comprehend 
only  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  thought  the  com- 
plex effects  which  we  have  analyzed  into  their  elements.  This 
mental  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  the  final,  the  consumraative 
procedure  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  Greek 
term  Synthesis.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  though 
*  commonly  treated  as  two  different  methods,  are, 

if  properly  understood,  only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Analysis,  without  a  subsequent  synthesis,  is  incomplete;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  Synthesis,  without  a  previous  analysis, 
is  baseless ;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  elements  which 
it  recomposes.  And,  as  synthesis  supposes  analysis  as  the  pre- 
requisite of  its  possibility, — so  it  is  also  dependent  on  analysis  for 
the  qualities  of  its  existence.  The  value  of  every  synthesis  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  the  foregoing  analysis.    If  the  precedent 
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analysis  afford  false  elements,  the  subsequent  synthesis  of  these 
elements  will  necessarily  afford  a  false  result.  If  the  elements 
furnished  by  analysis  are  assumed,  and  not  really  discovered,  —  in 
other  words,  if  they  be  hypothetical,  the  synthesis  of  these  hypo- 
thetical elements  will  constitute  only  a  conjectural  theory.  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  it  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds. 

These  two  relative  procedures  are  thus  equally  necessary  to  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  analysis  without  syn- 
method*"™**  *  '^"^^  thesis  affords  only  a  commenced,  only  an  incom- 
plete, knowledge.  On  the  other,  synthesis  with- 
out analysis  is  a  false  knowledge, —  that  is,  no  knowledge  at  alL 
Both,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  philosophy,  and  both 
are,  in  philosophy,  as  much  parts  of  the  same  method  as,  in  the 
animal  body,  inspiration  and  expiration  are  of  the  same  vital  funo^ 
tion.  But  though  these  operations  are  each  requisite  to  the  other, 
yet  were  we  to  distinguish  and  compare  what  ought  only  to  be 
considered  as  conjoined,  it  is  to  analysis  that  the  preference  must 
be  accorded.  An  analysis  is  alw&ys  valuable;  for  though  now 
without  a  synthesis,  this  synthesis  may  at  any  time  be  added; 
whereas  a  synthesis  without  a  previous  analysis  is  radically  and 
ab  initio  null. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  or  the 
discovery  of  causes,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
method,  —  that  method  of  which  analysis  is  the  foundation,  syn- 
thesis the  completion.  In  the  second  place,  considering  philosophy 
in  relation  to  its  second  end,  the  carrying  up  our  knowledge  into 
unity, — the  same  is  equally  apparent. 

Everything  presented  to  our  observation,  whether  external  or 
internal,  whether  through  sense  or  self-conscious- 

Oniy  one  pottdbie  ness,  is  presented  in  complexity.  Through  sense, 
titon  tothe^'^oL'd^^  ^^®  objects  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  multitudes, 
ofPhUoeophj.  and  each  separate  individual  of  these  multi- 

tudes is  itself  a  congeries  of  many  various  qual- 
ities. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  phaBnomena  of  self-conscious- 
ness. £very  modification  of  mind  is  a  complex  state;  and  the 
different  elements  of  each  state,  manifest  themselves  only  in  and 
through  each  other.  Thus,  nothing  but  multiplicity  is  ever  pre- 
.  sented  to  our  observation;  and  yet  our  "faculties  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  at  once  only  the  very  simplest 
conjunctions.  There  seems,  therefore,  a  singular  disproportion 
between  our  powers  of  knowledge  and  the  objects  to  be  known. 
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How  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  ?  This  is  the  great  problem 
proposed  by  nature,  and  which  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  combinar 
tion,  enable  us  to  solve.  For  example,  I  perceive  a  tree,  among 
other  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape,  and  I  wish  to  obtain  a  full 
and  distinct  conception  of  that  tree.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Dloide 
et  impera:  I  must  attend  to  it  by  itself,  that  is,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  thus  analyze 
that  scene ;  I  separate  a  petty  portion  of  it  from  the  rest,  in  order 
to  consider  that  poilion  apart.  But  this  is  not  enough,  the  tree 
itself  is  not  a  unity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex  assemblage 
of  elements,  far  beyond  what  my  powers  can  master  at  once. 
I  must  carry  my  analysis  still  farther.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
successively  its  height,  its  breadth,  its  shape;  I  then  proceed  to 
its  trunk,  rise  from  that  to  its  branches,  and  follow  out  its  different 
ramifications ;  I  now  iix  my  attention  on  the  leaves,  and  severally 
examine  their  fonn,  color,  etc.  It  is  only  after  having  thus,  by 
analysis,  detached  all  these  parts,  in  order  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  one,  that  I  am  able,  by  reversing  the  process,  fully  to  compre- 
hend them  again  in  a  series  of  synthetic  acts.  By  synthesis,  rising 
from  the  ultimate  analysis  step  by  step,  I  view  the  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents ;  I  reconstruct  them ;  and  it  is  only  through  these  two 
counter-processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
vert the  confused  perception  of  the  trete,  which  I  obtained  at  first 
sight,  into  a  clears  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive  knowledge.^ 

But  if  analysis  and  synthesis  be  required  to  afford  us  a  perfect 
knowledge  even  of  one  individual  object  of  sense,  still  more  are 
they  required  to  enable  the  mind  to  reduce  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  objects, — the  infinitude,  we  may  say,  of  nature,  —  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  finite  comprehension.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  one  out  of  the  many,  and  thus  to  recall  multitude 
to  unity,  —  confusion  to  order.  And  how  is  this  performed  ?  The 
one  in  the  many  being  that  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects  agi-ee,  — 
or  that  in  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same;  and  th^ 
agreement  of  objects  in  any  common  quality  being  discoverable 
only  by  an  observation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  can  only  be  evolved  out  of 
a  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  many.  But  this  evolution  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis.  By  analysis,  from 
the  infinity  of  objects  presented  to  our  observation,  we  select  some. 
These  we  consider  apart,  and,  further,  only  in  certain  points  of 

1  [On  the  ratfjeot  of  tnalyBis  and  B^nthesis,  compare  CondiUao,  Loyifw,  oe.  I.  IL] 
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view, — and  we  compare  these  objects  with  others  also  considered 
in  the  same  points  of  view.  So  fiur  the  procedure  is  analytic. 
Having  discovered,  however,  by  this  observation  and  comparison, 
that  certain  objects  agree  in  certain  respects,  we  generalize  the 
qualities  in  which  they  coincide, — that  is,  from  a  certain  number 
of  individual  instances  we  infer  a  general  law;  we  perform  what 
is  called  an  act  of  Induction.    This  induction  is 

Induction.  ,         .  _  ,     .         .,    .  , 

erroneously  viewed  as  analytic;  it  is  purely  a 
synthetic  process.*  For  example,  from  our  experience,  —  and  all 
experience,  be  it  that  of  the  individual  or  of  mankind,  is  only 
finite,  —  from  our  limited  experience,  I  say,  that  bodies,  as  obsetved 
by  us,  attract  each  other,  we  infer  by  induction  the  unlimited  con- 
clusion that  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other.  Now,  here 
the  consequent  contains  much  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  Experience,  the  antecedent,  only  says,  and  only  can 
say,  this,  that,  and  the  other  body  gravitate,  (that  is,  some  bodies 
gravitate) ;  the  consequent  educed  from  that  antecedent,  says, — 
cUl  bodies  gravitate.  The  antecedent  is  limited,  —  the  consequent 
unlimited.  Something,  therefore,  has  been  added  to  the  antecedent 
in  order  to  legitimate  the  inference,  if  we  are  not  to  hold  the  con- 
sequent itself  as  absurd ;  for,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  no  con- 
clusion must  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  What  then  is  the  something?  If  we 
considc'r  the  inductive  prooess,  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  affirmation,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  body  gravitate,  is  con- 
nected with  the  affirmation,  all  bodies  gravitate,  only  by  inserting 
between  the  two  a  third  a^mation,  by  which  the  two  other  •affirma- 
tions are  connected  into  reason  and  consequent,  —  that  is,  into  a 
logical  cause  and  effect.  What  that  is  I  shall  explain.  All  scien- 
tific induction  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations.  Of  the  ground. and  origin  of  this  presumption, 
I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  as  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  suppose  in  all  our  inductions,  it  cannot  be  itself  a  product 
of  induction.  It  is,  therefore,  interpolated  in  the  inductive  reason- 
ing by  the  mind  itself.  In  our  example  the  reasoning  will,  accord- 
ingly, run  as  follows: 

This,  that,  and  the  other  body,  (some  bodies,)  are  observed  to 
gravitate ; 


1  It  may  be  considered  aa  the  one  or  the  simpler  and  more  conyenlent  point  of  view: 

other,  according  as  the  whole  and  its  parts  and  in  this  respect  Induction  is  properly  syn- 

are  viewed  in  the  relations  of  comprehension  thetic.    See  the  Author's  DitaaaioHt,  p.  ITS. 

or  of  extension.    The  latter,  however,  is  the  —  £d. 
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But,  (as  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,)  this,  that,  and  the 
other  body,  (some  bodies,)  represent  all  bodies,  — 

Therefore  all  bodies  gravitate. 

Now,  in  this  and  other  examples  of  induction,  it  is  the  mind 
which  binds  up  the  separate  substances  observed  and  collected 
into  a  whole,  and  converts  what  is  only  the  observation  of  many 
particulars  into  a  universal  law.  This  procedure  is  manifestly  syn- 
thetic 

Now,  you  will  remark  that  analysis  and  S3mthesis  are  here  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  each  other.  The  previous  observation  and 
comparison, —  the  analytic  foundation, —  are  only  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  the  subsequent  induction,  —  the  synthetic  consumma- 
tion. What  boots  it  to  observe  and  to  compare,  if  the  uniformities 
we  discover  among  objects  are  never  generalized  into  laws  ?  We 
have  obtained  an  historical,  but  not  a  philosophical  knowledge. 
Here,  therefore,  analysis  without  synthesis  is  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  which  does  not  proceed  upon  a  compe- 
tent enumeration  of  particulars,  is  either  doubtful,  improbable,  or 
null;  for  all  synthesis  is  dependent  on  a  foregone  analysis  for 
whatever  degree  of  certainty  it  may  pretend  to.  Thus,  considering 
philosophy  in  relation  to  its  second  end,  unity  or  system,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  method  by  which  it  accomplishes  that  end,  is  a  method 
involving  both  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic  process. 

Now,  as  philosophy  has  only  one  possible  method,  so  the  His- 
tory of  philosophy  only  manifests  the  conditions 
The  history  of  phi-      ^f  ^j^jg  qj^q  method,  more  or  less  accurately  ful- 

^^«l^rTe«*!!^«to  ^^^-    Thf^  *"•«  aberrations  in  the  method,— 

fUflimeDt  of  the  con-  no  aberrations  from  it. 

dMoiiB  of  the    one  "Philosophy  commenced  with  the  first  act  of 

«  «  _.      ».,       *  reflection  on  the  objects  of  sense  or  self-con- 

Earliest  problem  of  ,  •' 

philosophy.  sciousness,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  them. 

And  with  that  first  act  of  reflection,  the  method 
of  philosophy  began,  in  its  application  of  an  analysis,  and  in  its 
application  of  a  synthesis,  to  its  object.  The  first  philosophers 
naturally  endeavored  to  explain  the  enigma  of  external  nature. 
The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  mar- 
vellous demonstrations  of  power  and  wisdom  which  it '  everywhere 
exhibited,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  the  earliest  efforts 
of  speculation.  Philosophy  was  thus,  at  its  commencement,  phys* 
ical,  not  psychological ;  it  was  not  the  problem  of  the  soul,  but 
the  problem  of  the  world,  which  it  first  attempted  to  solve. 

*«And  what  was  the  procedure  of  philosophy  in  its  solution  of 
this  problem?    Did  it  first  decompose  the  whole  into  its  parts,  in 

10 
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order  again  to  reconstruct  them  into  a  system  ?  This  it  could  not 
accomplish ;  but  still  it  attempted  this,  and  nothing  else.  A  com- 
plete analysis  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  first  efforts  of  intel- 
ligence; its  decompositions  were  necessarily  paitial  and  imperfect; 
a  partial  and  imperfect  analysis  afforded  only  hypothetical  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  synthesis  of  these  elements  issued,  consequently, 
only  in  a  one-sided  or  erroneous  theory, 

"Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  devoted  an 
especial  study  to  the  phaenomena  of  the  mate- 
Sch  ***°  *  **  ®  ®  rial  universe;  and,  struck  with  the  appearances 
of  power  which  water  manifested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  he  analyzed  all  existences  into  this  element,  which 
he  viewed  as  the  universal  principle,  —  the  universal  agent  of  cre- 
ation. He  proceeded  by  an  incomplete  analysis,  and  generalized 
by  hj-pothesis  the  law  which  he  drew  by  induction  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  small  series  of  phsenomena. 

^'The  Ionise  school  continued  in  the  same  path.  They  limited 
themselves  to  the  study  of  external  nature,  and  sought  in  matter 
the  principle  of  existence.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  country- 
man and  disciple  of  Thales,  deemed  that  he  had  traced  the  pnmary 
cause  of  creation  to  an  ethereal  principle,  which  occupied  space, 
and  whose  different  combinations  constituted  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter. Anaximenes  found  the  original  element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefaction  and  condensation,  he  educed  existences.  Anaxa- 
goras  carried  his  analysis  ftrther,  and  made  a  more  discreet  use 
of  hypothesis;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  distinct  from  the  phaenomena  of  nature ;  and  his  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  so  far  above  the  gross  conceptions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  accused  of  atheism. 

"Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  analyzed  the  proper- 
ties of  number;  and  the  relations  which  this 
itjOte^&ch'oi  "*  ^^^  analysis  revealed,  he  elevated  into  principles  of 
the  mental  and  material  universe.  Mathematics 
were  his  only  objects;  his  analysis  was  partial,  and  his  synthesis 
was  consequently  hypothetical.  The  Italic  school  developed  the 
notions  of  Pythagoras,  and,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  existence,  its  disciples  did  not  extend  their 
speculation  to  the  consideration  either  of  substance  or  of  cause. 
-  '^Thus,  these  earlier  schools,  taking  external  nature  for  their 
point  of  departure,  proceeded  by  an  imperfect  analysis,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous synthesis,  to  the  construction  of  exclusive  systems, — 
in  which  Idealism,  or  Materialism,  preponderated,  according  to  the 
kind  of  data  on  which  they  founded. 
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^The  Eleatic  school,  which  is  distinguished  into  two  branches, 
the  one  of  PhysicaL  the  other  of  Metaph3'^8ical. 

Elntic  School.  ,     .  ..v?     .1.  1         ^  ^i. 

speculation,  exhibits    the  same  character,  the 
same  point  of  departure,  the  same  tendency,  and  the  same  errors. 
"These  errors  led  to  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists,  which  was 
assailed  by  Socrates, — the  sage  who  determined 

The  Sophists.    Soo-  "  .     ,         ,  .,  v      ^     j*       ^«  i_ 

j^j^  a  new  epoch  m  philosophy  by  directing  obser- 

vation on  man  himself  and  henceforward  the 
study  of  mind  becomes  the  prime  and  central  science  of  philosophy. 
"The  point  of  departure  was  changed,  but  not  the  method.    The 
obsenratioQ  ox  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  though  often  profound, 
remained  always  incomplete.     Fortunately,  the  first  disciples  of 
Socrates,  imitating  the  prudence  of  .their  master,  and  warned*  by 
the  downfall,  of  the  systems  of  the  Ionic,  Italic,  and  Eleatic  schools, 
made  a  sparing  use  of  synthesis,  and  hardly  a  pretension  to  system. 
"Plato   and  Aristotle  directed  their  observation  on  the  phaa- 
nomena    of  intelligence,   and  we    cannot   too 
highly 'admire  the  profundity  of  their  analysis, 
and  even  the  sobriety  of  their  synthesis.     Plato  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  higher  faculties  of  intelligence;  and  his 
disciples  were  led  by  the  love  of  generalization,  to  regard  as  the 
intellectual  whole,  those  portions  of  intelligence  which  their  master 
had  analyzed ;  and  this  exclusive  spirit  gave  birth  to  systems  false, 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  resting  upon  a  too  narrow  basis.    Aris- 
totle, on  the  other  hand,  whose  genius  was  of  a  more  positive 
character,  analyzed  with  admirable  acuteness  those  operations  of 
mind  which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  senses ;  and 
this  tendency,  which  among  his  followers  became  often  exclusive 
and  exaggerated,  naturally  engendered  systems  which  more  or  less 
tentled  to  materialism."^ 
The  school  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  systems  resulting  from 
those  opposite  tendencies  were  combined,  en- 
^^  deavored  to  reconcile  and  to  fuse  them  into  a 

still  more  comprehensive  system.  Eclecticism, 
•—conciliation, — union,  were,  in  all  things,  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Alexandrian  schooL  Geographically  situated  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  endeavored  to  ally  Greek  with  Asiatic  genius,  religion  with 
philosophy.  Hence  the  Neoplatonic  system,  of  which  the  last 
great  representative  is  Proclus.  This  system 
is  the  result  of  the  long  labor  of  the  Socratio 
schools.    It  is  an  edifice  reared  by  synthesis  out  of  the  materials 


1  G^rnzez,  Nouveau  Cows  dt  PkOosaphUt  p.  4r8.  BmIs,  1884,  (3d  ed.) 
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which  analysis  had  collected,  proved,  and  acctimulated,  from  Soc- 
rates down  to  Plotinus. 

But  a  synthesis  is  of  no  greater  value  than  its  relative  analysis ; 
and  as  the  analysis  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  was  not  com- 
plete, the  synthesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. 
In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  analysis  and  observation  were  too 

often  neglected  in  some  departments  of  phi- 
loT^^*'^''^'^*'  ™       losophy,  and  too  often  carried  rashly  to  excess 

in  others. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  the  labors  of  philosophy  were  prin- 
^oeophj      m      ©ipally  occupied  in  restoring   and  illustrating 

the  Greek  systems;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  a  new  epoch  was  determined  by  the 

genius  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.    In  Bacon  and 
Bacon  and  Descar-      Descartes  our  modem  philosophy  may  be  said 

to  originate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
who  made  the  doctrine  of  method  a  principal  object  of  considera- 
tion. TLey  both  proclaimed,  that,  for  the  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  with  care,  —  that  is,  to  an- 
alyze ;  to  reject  every  element  as  hypothetical,  which  this  analysis 
does  not  spontaneously  afford;  to  call  in  experiment  in  aid  of 
observation;  and  to  attempt  no  synthesis  or  generalization,  until 
the  relative  analysis  has  been  completely  accomplished.  They 
showed  that  previous  philosophers  had  erred,  not  by  rejecting 
either  analysis  or  synthesis,  but  by  hurrying  on  to  synthetic  induc- 
tion from  a  limited  or  specious  analytic  observation.  They  pro- 
pounded no  new  method  of  philosophy,  they  only  expounded  the 
conditions  of  the  old.  They  showed  that  these  conditions  had 
rarely  been  fulfilled  by  philosophers  in  time  past;  and  exhorted 
them  to  their  fulfilment  in  time  to  come.  They  thus  explained 
the  petty  progress  of  the  past  philosophy;  —  and  justly  anticipated 
a  gigantic  advancement  for  the  future.  Such  was  their  precept, 
but  such  unfortunately  was  not  their  example.  There  are  no  phi- 
losophers who  merit  so  much  in  the  one  respect,  none,  perhaps, 
who  desei-vc  less  in  the  other. 

Of  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes,  we  at  present  say 

nothing.  Of  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  fre- 
tortTLtehTf  pilT  q«ent  occasion  to  speak.  But  to  sum  np  what 
loMpby.  ^^^s  historical  sketch  was  intended  to  illustrate. 

There  is  but  one  possible  method  of  philoso- 
phy,—  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  the  purity 
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and  equilibriam  of  these  two  elements  constitute  its  perfection. 
The  aberrations  of  philosophy  have  been  all  so  many  violations 
of  the  laws  of  this  one  method.  Philosophy  has  errdd,  because  it 
built  its  systems  upon  incomplete  or  erroneous  analysis,  and  it  can 
only  proceed  in  safety,  if  from  accurate  and  unexclusive  observa- 
tion, it  rise,  by  successive  generalization,  to  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. 
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LECTUEE    VII. 

THE   DIVISIONS   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavored  to  afford  you  a  general  notion  of 
what  Philosophy  comprehends:  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  Parts  into  which  it  has  been  divided.  Here, 
however,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  famous  distributions, 
and  to  those  which,  as  founded  on  fundamental  principles,  it  more 
immediately  concerns  you  to  know.  For,  were  I  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  Divisions  of  Philosophy  which  have 
been  proposed,  I  should  only  confuse  you  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory opinions,  with  the  reasons  of  which  you  could  not,  at 
present,  possibly  be  made  acquainted. 

Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lucilius,  expresses  the 

wish  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  might,  like 

Expediency  of  a  di-      ^^    spectacle  of  the  universc,  be  at  once  sub- 

viaioii  of  Philosophy.  *  .  __ 

mitted  to  our  view.  *'lJtinam  quemadmodum 
universi  mundi  facies  in  conspectum  venit,  ita  philosophia  tota 
nobis  posset  occurrere,  simillimum  mundo  spectaculura."^  But  as 
we  cannot  survey  the  universe  at  a  glance,  neither  can  we  con- 
template the  whole  of  philosophy  in  one  act  of  consciousness. 
We  can  only  master  it  gradually  and  piecemeal;  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  reason  why  philosophers  have  always  distributed  ^ir 
science,  (constituting,  though  it  does,  one  organic  whole,)  into  a 
plurality  of  sciences.  The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  a 
division  of  philosophy,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to 
embrace  in  one  general  view  its  various  parts,  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute,  is  admitted  by 
every  philosopher.  ^'Kes  utilis,"  continues  Seneca,  ^^et  ad  sapi- 
entiam  properanti  utique  necessaria,  dividi  philosophiam,  et  ingens 
corpus  ejus  in  membra  disponi.  Facilius  enim  per  partes  in  cog- 
nitionem  totius  adducimur.''^ 

But,  although  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
distribution,  they  are  almost  as  little  at  one  in  regard  to  the  parts, 
as  they  arc  in  respect  to  the  definition,  of  their  science ;  and,  indeed, 
their  differences  in  reference  to  the  former,  mainly  arise  from  their 

1  J^tfT.  huudx.  9  Epist,  Ixzziz.     . 
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discrepancies  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  they  who  vary  in  their 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  cannot  agree  in  their  division  of  the 
parts. 

The  most  ancient  and  universally  recognized  distinction  of  philo- 
sophy, is  into  Theoretical  and  Practical.    These 
Themost  Mcient  di-      ^^  disciiminated  by  the  different  nature  of  their 

vision  into  Tbeoretioal 

andPnusticai.  ends.    Theoretical,  called  likewise  speculative, 

and  contemplative,  philosophy,  has  for  its  high- 
est end  mere  truth  or  knowledge.  Practical  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  truth  or  knowledge  only  as  its  proximate  end,  — 
this  end  being  subordinate  to  the  ulterior  end  of  some  practical  ac- 
tion. In  theoretical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
scimus  ut  sciamus :  in  practical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of 
acting,  scimus  ut  operemur}  I  may  here  notice  the  povei'ty  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  that  practical 
activity  which  is  contradistinguished  from  mere 

The  term  Active.  ,  ° 

intellectual  or  speculative  energy,  —  what  the 
Greeks  express  by  vpaa-a-ew^  the  Germans  by  handein.  The  want  of 
such  a  word  occasions  frequent  ambiguity;  for,  to  express  the 
species  which  has  no  appropriate  word,  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
the  generic  term  active.  Thus  our  philosophers  divide  the  powers 
of  the  mind  into  Intellectual  and  Active.  They  do  not,  however, 
thereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  powers  called  intellectual  are  a 
whit  less  energetic  than  those  specially  denominated  active.  But, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  word,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
term  which  denotes  at  once  much  more  and  much  less  than  they  are 
desirous  of  expressing.  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  term  practical 
has  also  obtained  with  us  ceitain  collateral  significations,  which 
render  it  in  some  respects  unfit  to  supply  the  want.  *  But  to  return. 
This  distinction  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  was  first 
explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle ; '  and  the  at- 
Hirtory  of  the  dia-      tcmpts  of  the  later  Platonists  to  carry  it  up  to 

tinctionofTheoretical        tv,  ,  -r»     ^  , 

udrraeticai.  Plato  and  even  to  Pythagoras,  are  not  worthy 

of  statement,  far  less  of  refutation.     Once  pro- 
mulgated, the  division  was,  however,  soon  generally  recognized. 
The  Stoics  borrowed  it,  as  maybe  seen  from  Seneca:* — "Philo- 
sophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat,  simulque  agit."    It 
\ 

^  Su0(niT^*  f'^^  IturHifivis  T4Xoi  itX'fi^  1j  wonrrue)!  ^  ^t^pftrriiefi,   Cf.   Metapk.  x.  7; 

«ia,  wptucrucris    S*  $pyw,    Arist  Metapk.  A  Tap.  vi.  6,  viii.  8.    But  the  division  had  been 

minor,  c.  1  j "  or  as  Averroee  hu  It,  Per  speat-  at  least  intimated  by  Plato :  PolUiauy  p.  258 : 

haham  $dmus  ut  seiamiu,  per  praetieam  seimus  Tavrp  rodo/y,  trvfordaas  itrurrtilMS  9udp9h 

«t  operemvr,^^ — Duevtnons,  p.  184.  —  Ed.  tV  A*^"  vpatcrtKhif  wpoauir^t  rijy  di  /i^Mor 

t  Cf.  lUiiP*  TTorisi,  p.  511.  n.  t-  —  Ed.  yytMTUc^r,  —  Ed. 

S  dibtapk.  y.  1 :  TiMn  Zidyota  fj  Trpcucrue-)!  i  J^.  xct.  10. 
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was  also  adopted  by  the  Epicureans;  and,  in  general,  by  those 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  who  viewed  their  science  as  veraant 
either  in  the  contemplation  of  nature  (i^vcrwoj),  or  in  the  regulation 
of  human  action  (ij^uoj)  ;  ^  for  hy  nature  they  did  not  denote  the  ma- 
terial universe  alone,  but  their  Physics  included  Metapliysics,  and 
their  Ethics  embraced  Politics  and  Economics.  There  was  thus 
only  a  difference  of  nomenclature;  for* Physical  and  Theoretical, — 
Ethical  and  Practical  Philosophy, — were  with  them  tenns  abso- 
lutely equivalent. 

I  regard  the  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical 

as  unsound,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  division  of  Phi-  The  first  is,  that  philosophy,  as  philosophy,  is 

losophy  toto  Theorot-      ^  ,    cognitive,  —  Only  theoretical ;  whatever  Ues 

ioal  and  Practical  un-  j       o  ^  ^  ' 

gon,jd,  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation  or  knowledge, 

transcends  the  sphere  of  philosophy;  conse- 
quently, to  divide  philosophy  by  any  quality  ulterior  to  speculation, 
is  to  divide  it  by  a  difference  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Now, 
the  distinction  of  practical  philosophy  from  theoretical,  commits  this 
error.  For,  while  it  is  admitted  that  all  philosophy,  as  cognitive,  is 
theoretical,  some  philosophy  is  again  taken  out  of  this  cyitegory  on 
the  ground,  that,  beyond  the  mere  theory,  —  the  mere  cognition, — 
it  has  an  ulterior  end  in  its  application  to  practice. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  difference,  even  were  it  admissible, 
would  not  divide  philosophy ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  all  philosophy 
must  be  regarded  as  practical,  inasmuch  as  mere  knowledge,  — that 
is,  the  mere  possession  of  truth,  —  is  not  the  highest  end  of  any 
philosophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  truth  or  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  mind  to  its  contemplation, — 
that  is,  to  practical  energy.  Speculation,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a  negation  of  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  energy 
of  intellect,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  preeminently  practical.  The  practice 
of  one  branch  of  phDosophy  is,  indeed,  different  from  that  of  another ; 
but  all  are  still  practical ;  for  in  none  is  mere  knowledge  the  ulti- 
mate,—  the  highest  end. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  regarded 
the  relation  of  Logic  to  Philosophy  and  its  branches.  But  as  this 
controversy  is  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  hinges  upon 
distinctions,  to  explain  which  would  require  considerable  detail,  I 

1  Sext  Emp.  Adv,  Math,  vii.  14:  T&y  ik  rdrrovo'w  Af  koI  t^i^  Jioyuciiy  ^tttpUv  ^k- 

iiHtprj  rV  (^ihjo&o^tJaf  ^omia'afi4v»¥  Ecr-  fid^Xotna.    Seneca,  J^.  Ixxxix. :  "  Epicuret 

ofJutris  fi^y  6  KoAjO^ytof,  rh  ^wruchy  H/ia  qnas  partes  philorophlieputaverante89e,Na^ 

Koi   Xoyuci^t  &s  ^9ffi  rufts^  /ner^x^^y  uralem,  atque  Mondcm :  Bationalcm  remoT- 

A/>x^^cu>f  8«  6  Abripoids  rh  ^uehtf  koL  erunt."  — Ed. 
^ucStr  ftf^*  oS  Tu4s  Kol  rhv  Eirdcovpor 
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shall  oontent  myself  with  saying, — that,  by  the  Platonists,  Logic 
was  regarded  both  as  a  part,  and  as  the  instru* 

Controrenr  among  ment,  of  philosophy;  —  by  the  Aristotelians, 
reiatio^7rix«io\o  (Aristotle  himself  is  silent),  as  an  instrument, 
FhiioMyphy.  bot    not  as  a  part,  of  philosophy;  —  by  the 

Stoics,  as  forming  one  of  the  three  parts  of  .philo- 
sophy,—  Physics,  or  theoretical.  Ethics,  or  practical  philosophy, 
being  the  other  two.  ^  But  as  Logic,  whether  considered  as  a  part 
of  philosophy  proper  or  not,  was  by  all  included  under  the  philoso- 
phical sciences,  the  division  of  these  sciences  which  latterly  prevailed 
among  the  Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoical  sects,  wds 
into  Logic  as  the  subsidiaiy  or  instinimental  doctrine,  and  into 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Philo- 
sophy. * 

It  is  manifest  that  in  our  sense  of  the  term  practical.  Logic,  as  an 
instrumental  science,  would  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
practical  philosophy. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  an  anomaly  which  you 
will  find  explained  in  no  work  with  which  I  am 
to^A^rtllTscten^*  acquainted.  '  Certain  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge  are  called  Arts,  —  or  Arts  and 
Sciences  indifferently ;  others  are  exclusively  denominated  Sciences. 
Were  this  distinction  coincident  with  the  distinction  of  sciences 
speculative  and  sciences  practical, —  taking  the  term  practical  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  —  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  for,  as  every 
practical  science  necessarily  involves  a  theory,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  call  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  an  art, 
when  viewed  as  relative  to  its  practical  application,  and  a  science, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  theory  which  that  application  sup- 
poses. But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  speculative  sciences,  indeed, 
are  never  denominated  arts ;  we  may,  therefore,  throw  them  aside. 
The  difficulty  is  exclusiTely  confined  to  the  practical.  Of  these 
some  never  receive  the  name  of  arts;  others  are  called  arts  and 
sciences  indifferently.  Thus  the  sciences  of  £thics,  Economics, 
Politics,  Theology,  etc.,  though  all  practical,  are  never  denominated 
arts;  whereas  this  appellation  is  very  usually  applied  to  the  practical 
sciences  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  etc. 

1  Alexander  Aphrodbiensls,  In  Anal.  Prior,  Laertiiu,  vH.  89;  Fseudo-Flatareh,  2>«  Plat, 

]»•  2,  (ed.  IsaO).     Ammoniw,  /a  Cb/f^.  0.  4;  Phil.Vroasm.   It  is  sometimes,  but  apparently 

PUlopooiis,  /a  Amal.  Prior,  t.  4;  Cramer's  without  much  reasoui  attributed  to  Plato. 

AMeedotOy  Tol.  iv.  p.  417.    Compare  the  Au-  See  Cicero,  Acad.  Quasi,  i.  6;  Eusebius,  Ptetf» 

Hmt-b  DiaeutuomSf  p.  182.    The  division  of  JBvan.  zL  1;  Augostin,  De  Cit,  DeL  viil.  4 

FhUoPophjr  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  ^Ed. 

Pivbably  orfginatod  with  the  Stoics.     Sea  S  Sext  Empir.  adv,  Uaih,  Til.  16.— Ed. 

11 
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That  the  term  art  is  with  us  not  coextensive  with  practical  science, 
is  thus  manifest ;  and  yet  these  are  frequently  confounded.  Thus, 
for  example,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  definition  of  Logic,  thinks  that 
Logic  is  a  science,  in  so  far  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  an  art,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  practical 
rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions ;  and  he  de- 
fines an  art  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  ^  Now,  if  this 
view  were  correct,  art  and  practical  science  would  be  convertible 
tenns.  But  that  they  are  not  employed  as  synonymous  expressions 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  shown  by  the  incongruity  we  feel  in  talking  of 
the  art  of  Ethics,  the  art  of  Religion,  etc.,  though  these  are  emi- 
nently practical  sciences. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  remains.  Is  this  restriction  of  the 
term  art  to  certain  of  the  practical  sciences  the  result  of  some  acci- 
dental and  forgotten  usage,  or  is  it  founded  on  any  rational  principle 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  ?  The  former  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief;  for  no  one,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  apparently  vague  and  capricious  manner  in  which 
the  terms  art  and  science  are  applied.  The  latter  alternative,  how- 
,ever,  is  the  true;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  the  application  of  the  term  art  to  certain  practical  sciences,  and 
not  to  others. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was,  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  the  prevalent,  but,  during  the 

Its  birtorical  origin.  .  . , '  ;  '^         i      .  7 .,  ,        . 

middle  ages,  the  one  exclusive  philosophy  m 
Europe.  This  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  has  exerted  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  languages  of  modem  Europe ;  and  from  this  com- 
mon source  has  been  principally  derived  that  community  of  expres- 
sion which  these  languages  exhibit.  Now,  the  peculiar  application 
of  the  term  art  was  introduced  into  the  vulgar  tongues  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy ;  and  was  borrowed  by  that  philosophy  from 
Aristotle.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  which  might  be 
alleged  of  the  iinfelt  influence  of  a  single  powerful  mind,  on  the  as- 
sociations and  habits  of  thought  of  generations  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  of  Aristotle  is  preeminently  true,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  of  the  ancients  in  general : — 

"The  great  of  old  I 
The  dead  bat  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rale 
Oar  spirits  fh>m  their  oms."  s 

Now,  then,  the  application  of  the  term  art  in  the  modem  lan- 

1  See  DueMSfiofiJi  p.  181.  ~£d.  s  Byron^e  Mcmjred,  Act  iil.  Soene  ir. 
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guages  being  mediately  governed  by  certain  distinctions  which  the 
capacities  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  Aristotle  to  establish,  these 
distinctions  must  be  explained. 

In  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  the  terms  irpaivs  and  TrpcucriKo^, — 
that  is,  practice  and  practical^  were  employed 
both  in  a  generic  or  looser,  and  in  a  special  or 
stricter  signification.    In  its  generic  meaning  wpSfw,  practice^  was 
opposed  to  theory  or  speculation,  and  it  comprehended  under  it, 
practice  in  its  special  meaning,  and  another  coordinate  term  to 
which  practice,  in  this  its  stricter  signification,  was  opposed.     This 
term  was  iroCrja-i^  which  we  may  inadequately 
^^''  translate  by  production.     The  distinction  of 

trpoKTuco^  and  irowp-ucos  consisted  in  this:   the  former  denoted  that 
action  which  terminated  in  action, — the  latter,  that  action  which 
resulted  in  some  permanent  product.     For  example,  dancing  and 
music  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  performance; 
whereas,  painting  and  statuary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some 
product  over  and  above  their  energy.^ 
Now  Aristotle,  in  formally  defining  art,  defines  it  as  a  habit  pro- 
ductive, and  not  as  a  habit  practical,  l^i?  iroirj- 
Why  Ethics,  PoU-      ^yj^  ^^a  Xoyov; — and,  though  he  has  lot  always 
to,  etc    de«i«rnatcd      himself  adhered  strictly  to  this  linutation,  his 

Sciences;  Logic,  Rhe-  .  .  "^ 

toric,  etc.,  Aru.  definition  was  adopted  by  his  followers,  and  the 

term  in  its  application  to  the  practical  sciences, 
(the  term  practical  being  here  used  in  its  generic  meaning),  came 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  end  did  not  result  in 
mere  action  or  energy.  Accordingly  as  Ethics,  Politics,  etc.,  pro- 
posed happiness  as  their  end,  —  and  as  happiness  was  an  energy,  or 
at  least  the  concomitant  of  energy,  these  sciences  terminated  in 
action,  and  were  consequently  practical,  not  productive.  On  the 
other  hand.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  did  not  terminate  in  a  mere,  —  an 
evanescent  action,  but  in  a  permanent,  —  an  enduring  product. 
For  the  end  of  Logic  was  the  production  of  a  reasoning,  the  end 
of  Rhetoric  the  production  of  an  oration,  and  so  forth. ^  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  vindicate  its  correctness.     My  only  aim  is  to  make  you 

1  See  SA,  Nic.  1 1.    Auupoph  Z4  ris  ^-  paMll  materia  opus  allqaod  efflcitur  qaod 

verat  rwv  riXm^  th  itXv  -fip  c<Viy  Mfry^tai  etlam  poet  actionem  permanet.    Nam  Poetica 

Ti  M  W  abrits  ttrm  ripd.    Ibid.  vi.  4;  dicta  ert  Air^  tow  »oi€<if  quaj  tamen  palpabi- 

Maraiia,  i.  86.    Cf.  QnintlUan,  ItuiU  ^«"*  matcriam  non  tractat,  neque  opus  facit 


lib.  ii.  c.  IS.— Ed.  'P^  Poetas  flctlone  durabilias.    Qnod  enim 

«  Cf.  Bnr^ndvck,  htstim.  Log,  Ub.  i. }  6.  Poemata  supersintjd  non  estab  ea  actloiie 

Loirica  dicltiir  iriwiy,  id  est,/ie€T«  Bive<^ere  <!"»  efflciuntur  sed  a  scriptione.   Atque  hieo 

syllcgismoe,  deflnitiones,  eto.    Neque  enim  de  genere.    See  also  Scheibler,  Qpera,  Tract 

Teium  est,  quod  qnidam  aiunt,  voicur  semper  Pruoom.  $  ill.  p.  6.  ~  £d. 
BigBifieare  ^nsmodl  actionem,  qua  ex  pal- 
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aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  in  order  that  you  may 
comprehend  the  principle  which  originally  determined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  art  to  some  of  the  practical  sciences  and  not  to 
others,  and  without  a. knowledge  of  which  principle  the  various 
employment  of  the  term  must  appear  to  you  capricious  and  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  the  rule  applies 
only  to  the  philosophical  sciences,  —  to  those  which  received  their 
form  and  denominations  from  the  learned.  The  mechanical  dexter- 
ities were  beneath  their  notice ;  and  these  were  accordingly  left  to 
receive  their  appellations  from  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Aris- 
totelic  proprieties.  Accordingly,  the  term  art  is  in  them  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  productive  and  unproductive  operations. 
We  speak  of  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  equally  as  of  the  art  of  rope- 
making.    But  to  return. 

The  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical  is  the 

most  important  that  has  been  made ;  and  it  is 
Univenaiity  of  the      that  whlch  has  entered  into  nearly  all  the  dis- 
diriBion  of  Phiioso-      tributions  attempted  by  modern  philosophers. 
Ld  Fmotioa.  "^  Bacon  was  the  first,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 

Baeon.  who  essayed  a  distribution  of  the  sciences  and 

'  of  philosophy.     He  divided  all  human  knowl- 

edge into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.     Philosophy  he  dis- 
tinguished into  branches  conversant  about  the  Deity,  about  Nature, 
and  about  Man ;  and  each  of  these  had  their  subordinate  divisions, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.^ 
Descartes '  distributed  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical, 

with  various  subdivisions;  but  his  followers 
foH^nT"  "*  ^      adopted  the    division  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 

Physics,  and  Ethics.'  Gassendi  recognized,  like 
the  ancients,  three  parts  of  philosophy.  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,^ 

and  this,  along  with  many  other  of  GassendPs 
KMt"Tteiite  ^^*'      doctrines,  was  adopted  by  Locke.«    Kant  dis- 

tinguished  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tioal,  with  various  subdivisions  ;*  and  the  distribution  into  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  was  also  established  by  Fichte. ' 

1  Advanefmeni  ofLtammg^  WorhSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  '  ica,  et  a  Rattonall  sea  Logica,  neeDon  a  Morall 

100,  124,  (ed.  Mootagn.)  Dt  Augmenti*  ScUn-  aeu  Pnctlca.     JK^pMl.  JKy«.  l.,  Qpmi,  p.  M. 

Harum,  lib.  ii.  o.  1,  lib.  iii.  c.  1;  Wcrk$,  Tol.  —Ed. 

▼ill.  pp.  87, 152.  —  Ed.  4  Syntagma  PkOoaopkiumf  Lib.  Prooem.  o.  ft. 

9  See  thePreiktOfyBpiatle  to  the  PH$icipia.  {Open.  Lngduni,  1668,  rol.  i.  p.  29.)— £d. 

-^  Ed.  a  AMy,  book  It.  cb.  21. — Ed. 

<  See  Sylrain  Begls,  Ocfmn  enHer  de  PkOoto-'  «  Xriiik  der  nmm  Vemm^,  Uethodenlehre, 

phu,  contcnant  la  Logiquo,  la  Metaphyviqae,  e.  8.  —  Ed. 

la  Physique,  et  la  Morale.    Cf.  Clanberg :  —  t  GnrndOagt  dtrgtmmmtm  WSswndko/liMre, 

** Fhysica Phlloiiophia  Natnralis  die-  f  4. (Wcyfo,  toI.  1.  p.  128.)— Ed. 

itur,'  diitineta  a  Supernaturall  sen  Metaphya- 
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I  have  now  concluded  the  Lectures  generally  introductory  to  the 
proper  business  of  the  Course.  In  these  lec- 
tradBt^o^^Lerta  ^^  tuics,  froiu  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects, 
I  was  coroi^elled  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and 
to  depend  on  your  being  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  what  it  was 
impossible  for  me  articulately  to  explain.  I  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  are  hereafter  to  occupy  our 
attention,  with  comparatively  little  apprehension,  —  for,  in  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  dwell  more  upon  details,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  subject  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees,  so  that,  every  step  that 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  progress  easier.  But  I  have  to  warn 
you,  that  you  will  probably  find  the  very  commencement  the  most 
arduous,  and  this  not  only  because  you  will  come  less  inured  to 
difiiculty,  but  because  it  will  there  be  necessary  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, and  these  of  a  general  and  abstract  nature ;  whereas,  having 
once  mastered  these,  every  subsequent  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 

"Without  entering  upon  details,  I  may  now  summarily  state  to 
you  the  order  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  the 

Order  of  the  Course.  .  >^  mi  •  •  i*     • 

cnsumg  Course.     This  requires  a  prehmmary 
exposition  of  the  different  departments  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that 
you  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  our 
consideration,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  others. 
Science  and  philosophy  are  convereant  either  about  Mind  or 
about  Matter.    The  fonner  of  these  is  Philoso- 
Distribution  of  the        |j     properly  so  called.     With  the  latter  we 
^^j^  have  nothmg  to  do,  except  m  so  far  as  it  may 

enable  us  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for 
Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  tenn  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with  mind.  Now 
t"he  Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  Psychology  or  Metaphysics,  in  the 
widest  signification  of  the  terms,  —  is  threefold;  for  the  object  it 
immediately  proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1%  Phe- 
nomena in  general ;  or,  2%  Laws  ;  or,  8**,  Inferences,  —  Results. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to  these  three  questions : 

1%  What  ai'e  the  Facts  or  PhsBnomena  to  be 

The  three  grand       observed  ?     2%  What  are  the  Laws  which  regu- 

qoestioofl    of  I^lUo^  _  i  >  «      «  i 

j^jjy  late  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phaenom- 

ena  appear?     3%  What  are  the  real  Results, 
not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facts  or  phsenomena  war- 
rant us  in  drawing  ? 
If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  and 
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generalizing  the  various  phsBnomena  it  reveals, — that  is,  of  analyz- 
ing them  into  capacities  or  facalties, — we  have 
Vj.  .  "**°**"°  *^      one  mental  science,  or  one  department  of  men- 
tal science ;  and  this  we  may  call  the  Ph^skome* 
NOLOOY  OF  Mind.    It  is  commonly  called  Psychology  —  Empib- 
ICAL  Psychology,  or  the  Inductive  Philosophy  of  Mind;  we 
misrht  call  it  Ph^enobienal  Psychology.    It  is  evident  that  the 
divisions  of  this  science  will  he  determined  by  the  classes  into 
which  the  phsenomena  of  mind  are  distributed. 

If,  again,  we  analyze  the  mental  phaenomcna  with  the  view  of 
discovering  and  considering,  not  contingent  ap- 
.     omo  ogy  o        pearances,  but  the  necessary  and  universal  facts, 
—  i,  e,  the  Laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  gov- 
erned, to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
or  to  explain  their  procedures  and  manifestations, — we  have  a 
science  which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  op  Mind, — nomological 
PSYCHOLOGY.    Now,  there  will  be  as  many  distinct  classes  of  Nomo- 
lo^cal  Psycholoi^y,  as  there  are  distinct  classes 

Its  robdivWoDi.  5^  /  ^  n         ,       t>, 

of  mental  phsenomena  under  the  Phienomcno- 
logical  division.  I  shall,  hereafter,  show  you  that  there  are  Three 
great  classes  of  these  phaenomena,  —  viz.  1°,  The  phaenomena  of 
our  Cognitive  faculties,  or  faculties  of  Knowledge ;  2**,  The  phaB- 
nomcna  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain ; 
and,  8**,  The  phaenomena  of  our  Conative  powers,  —  in  other  words, 
the  phaenomena  of  Will  and  Desire.  (These  you  must,  for  the 
present,  take  upon  trust).*  Each  of  these  classes  of  phaenomena 
has  accordingly  a  science  which  is  conversant  about  its  Laws.  For 
as  each  proposes  a  different  end,  and,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  each  must,  consequently,  have  a 
different  science  conversant  about  these  laws,  —  that  is,  a  different 
Nomology. 

There  is  no  one,  no  Nomological,  science  of  the  Cognitive  facul- 
ties in  general,  though  we  have  some  older 
cinmrlh^iul!''''  treatises  which,  thougli  partial  in  their  subject, 
afford  a  name  not  unsuitable  for  a  nomology  of 
the  cognitions,  —  viz.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.  There  is  no 
independent  science  of  the  laws  of  Perception ;  if  there  were,  it 
might  be  called  Esthetic,  which,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
be  ambiguous.  Mnemonic,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  Memory, 
has  been  elaborated  at  least  in  numerous  treatises ;  but  the  name 
Anamnestic,  the  art  of  Recollection  or  Reminiscence,  might  be 
equally  well  applied  to  it.     The  laws  of  the  Representative  faculty, 

1  See  infra,  Leet.  XI.  p.  188,  et  M7.  ~Ed. 
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— that  is,  the  laws  of  Association,  have  not  yet  been  elevated  into 
a  separate  nomological  science.    Neither  have  the  conditions  of  the 
Regulative  or  Legislative  faculty,  the  faculty  itself  of  Laws,  been 
fully  analyzed,  far  less  reduced  to  system ;  though  we  have  several 
deservedly  forgotten  treatises,  of  an  older  date,  under  the  inviting 
name  oi  NoologieB,    The  only  one  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  whose 
laws  constitute  the  object-matter  of  a  separate 
science,  is  the  Elaborative,  —  the  Understand- 
ing Special,  the  £iculty  of  Relations,  the    faculty  of  Thought 
Proper.    This  nomology  has  obtained  the  name  of  Logic  among 
other  appellations,  but  not  from  Aristotle.    The  best  name  would 
have  been  Dianoetic.    Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  the  end  which  our  cognitive  Acuities  propose,  —  i.  e, 
the  True.    To  this  head  might  be  referred  Grammar,  —  Universal 
Grammar, — Philosophical  Grammar,  or  the  science  conversant  with 
the  laws  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  thought. 
The  Nomology  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  which 
govern  our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  in  relation 
^jomoiogy  of  the      ^  ^^^  ^^^  which    they  propose,  —  i.  e.  the 

Pleasueable,  —  has  obtained  no  precise  name 
in  our  language.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  and, 
on  the  Continent  especially,  it  has  been  denominated  Esthetic. 
Neither  name  is  unobjectionable.  The  first  is  vague,  metaphorical, 
and  even  delusive.  In  regard  to  the  second,  you  are  aware  that 
aur^i7(ris  in  Greek  means  feeling  in  general,  as  well  as  sense  in  par- 
ticular, as  our  term  feeling  means  either  the  sense  of  touch  in 
particular,  or  sentiment,  —  and  the  capacity  of  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  in  general.  Both  terms  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ambiguous ;  but  this  objection  can  rarely  be  avoided,  and  -^j^thetic, 
if  not  the  best  expression  to  be  found,  has  already  been  long  and 
generally  employed.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Baumgarten, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  school,  first 
applied  the  term  -^Esthetic  to  the  doctrine  which  we  vaguely  and 
periphrastically  denominate  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  theory  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,^  etc., — 
and  this  term  is  now  in  general  acceptance,  not  only  in  Germany, 
bat  throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  term  Apolaustic 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

Finally,  the  Nomology  of  our  Conative  powers 
cLarp^w^*''**      is  Practical  Philosophy,  properly  so  called  ;  for 

practical  philosophy  is  simply  the  science  of  the 
laws  regulative  of  our  Will  and  Desires,  in  relation  to  the  end 

1  Bamngarten'B  work  on  tbJfl  subject,  entJtted  JEsthttUa  (two  T0l8.)t  '^<^  published  in  1750- 
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which  our  conative  powers  propose,  —  t.  e*  the  Good.     This,  as  it 
considers  these  laws  in  relation  to  man  as  an 
'  *  individual,  or  in  relation  to  man  as  a  member 

of  society,  will  be  divided  into  two  branches,  —  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics ;  and  these  again  admit  of  various  subdivisions. 

So  much  for  those  parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  are 
conversant  about  Phaenomena,  and  about  Laws.     The  Third  great 
branch  of  this  philosophy  is  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  deduction 
of  Inferences,  or  Results. 
In  the  First  branch, . —  the  Phaenomenology  of  mind,  —  philoso- 
phy is  properly  limited  to  the  facts  afforded  in 
.  Onto  ogy,  OP      consciousness,  considered  exclusively  in  them- 

Metaphysica  Proper.  i  -r»         ,  /»  ,  i  i 

selves.  But  these  facts  may  be  such  as  not  only 
to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but  likewise  to  furnish  us 
with  grounds  of  inference  to  something  out  of  themselves.  As 
effects,  and  effects  of  a  certain  character,  they  may  enable  us  to 
infer  the  analogous  character  of  their  unknown  causes ;  as  phsenom- 
ena,  and  phasnomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may  warrant  us  in 
drawing  many  conclusions  regarding  the  distinctive  character  of 
that  unknown  principle,  of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they 
are  the  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence  be  only 
revealed  to  us  in  phasnomena,  and  though  we  can,  therefore,  have 
only  a  relative  knowledge  either  of  mind  or  of  matter ;  still,  by 
inference  and  analogy,  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  observation  afford. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  of  Grod  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  are  not  given  us  as  phtenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate 
knowledge ;  yet,  if  the  phaenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypotheses  of  immortality 
and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly  entitled,  from  the  existence  of  the 
former,  to  infer  the  reality  of  the  latter.  Now,  the  science  con- 
vei-sant  about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  Ontology,  or  Mktaphybics  Pbopeb.  We 
might  call  it  Inferential  Psychology. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  Philosophy 
as  here  proposed :  — 


Hind  or 
Comtoiouimeii*  "* 
lUTordt 


Facts,  ~  Phenomenology 
EmjArical  Psychology. 


•1 


Cognitions. 
Feelings. 

Conative  Powers  (Will  and  Dedre). 
f  Cognitions,  ~  Logic. 
Laws,  —  Nomology ,  RaUonal  ^  Feelings, — iBstheUo. 

Psychology.  1  Conative  Powb«    i  ^^^  Philosophy. 

I  Conatl\e  lowers.  {  PoUUcal Philosopl 


PoUUcal  Philosophy, 
ential  Psychology.  \  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  eto. 


Results,  ~  Ontology,.  Infei^  (    Being  of  God. 


In  this  distribution  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  you  will  observe 
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that  I  take  little  aocoant  of  the  celebrated  division  of  philosophy 
into  Speculative   and  Practical,  which  I  have 

Meaningof  the  term.  _  . 

already  explained  to  you,^  for  I  call  only  one 
minor  division  of  philosophy  practical^  —  viz,  the  Nomology  of  the 
Conative  powers,  not  because  that  science  is  not  equally  theoretical 
with  any  other,  but  simply  because  these  powers  are  properly  called 
practical,  as  tending  to  practice  or  overt  action. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  Philosophy,  which  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose as  the  simplest  and  most  exhaustive,  and  I  shall  now  proceed, 
in  reference  to  it,  to  specify  the  particular  branches  which  form  the 
objects  of  our  consideration  in  the  present  course. 
The  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  chairs  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  in  the  different  Universities  of  Europe, 
Distribntion  of  sub-      were  not  calculated  upon  any  comprehensive 

^^ylT^vl  ^«^  Of  *»>«  P^-r  "^  f^^^f^y^  *«d  of  their 
reniuet  of  Europe.  natural  Connection.  Our  universities  were 
founded  when  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was 
the  dominant,  or  rather  the  exclusive,  system,  and  the  parts  distriB- 
uted  to  the  different  classes,  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  Philosophy, 
were  regulated  by  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  Aristotelic  books, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  thej"  were  studied.  Of  these,  there  were 
always  Four  great  divisions.  There  was  first  Logic,  in  relation  to 
the  Oi-ganon  of  Aristotle ;  secondly.  Metaphysics,  relative  to  his 
books  under  that  title ;  thirdly,  Moral  Philosophy,  relative  to  his 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Economics ;  and,  fourthly,  Physics,  relatfive  to 
his  Physics,  and  the  collection  of  treatises  styled  in  the  schools  the 
Parva  Naturallcu  But  every  university  had  not  a  full  complement 
of  classes,  that  is,  did  not  devote  a  separate  year  to  each  of  the 
four  subjects  of  study ;  and,  accordingly,  in  those  seats  of  learning 
where  three  years  formed  the  curriculum  of  philosophy,  two  of 
these  branches  were  combined.  In  this  university.  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics were  taught  in  the  same  year;  in  others,  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  were  conjoined ;  and,  when  the  old  practice  was 
abandoned  of  the  several  Regents  or  Professors  carrying  on  their 
students  through  every  department,  the  two  bi*anches  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  same  year  were  assigned  to  the  same  chair. 
What  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  this,  —  Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  Soul  being,  (along  with  his  lesser  treatises  on  Memory  and 
Reminiscence^  on  Sense  and  its  Objects^  etc.,)  included  in  the  Parva 
Naturalia^  and,  he  having  declared  that  the  consideration  of  the 
soul  was  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,'  the  science  of  Mind 

1  See  ante,  p.  80.  — Ed.  wtfA  ^^vx^'t  ^  ir^unis  ^  r^s  roidunis,     Cf. 

9  JOr  iUuRo,  L  1.     ^vaucov  rh  3ff«p^a'cu      Metapk,  r.  1.    AjjXjoy  w&s  Zu  iv  rots  ^wucois 
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was  always  treated  along  with  Physics.  The  professors  of  Natural 
Philosophy  have,  however,  long  abandoned  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  this  branch  has  been,  as  more  appropriate  to  their  deportments, 
taught  both  by  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  by  the  Pro- 
fessora  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  —  for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
metaphysics  and  psychology  are,  though  vulgarly  used  as  synon- 
ymous expressions,  by  any  means  the  same.  So  much  for  the  his- 
torical accidents  which  have  affected  the  subjects  of  the  different 
chairs. 

I  now  return  to  the  distribution  of  philosophy,  which  I  have 
given  you,  and,  first,  by  exclusion,  I  shall  tell 

SuijectB  approprf.  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  concem  us.    In  this  class, 

ate  to  this  Chair.  "^  ' 

we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Practical  Philoso- 
phy,—  that  is.  Ethics,  Politics,  Economics.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  no  other  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  not  either 
specially  allotted  to  our  consideration,  or  which  does  not  fall  nat- 
urally within  our  sphere.  Of  the  former  description,  are  Logic, 
a?id  Ontology  or  Metaphysics  Proper.  Of  the  latter,  are  Psychol- 
ogy, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  its  stricter  signification,  and 
^Esthetic. 

These  subjects  are,  however,  collectively  too  extensive  to  be 

overtaken  in  a  single  Course,  and,  at  the  same 

Comprehension  and        ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^   ^^   abstract    tO   afford 

order  of  the  Course.  '  .   i     /.        i       . 

the  proper  materials  for  the  instruction  of  those 
only  commencing  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment allotted  to  this  chair  comprehends  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
losophy,—  Logic,  forming  its  appropriate  introduction,  —  Meta^ 
physic*,  its  necessary  consummation.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  order 
fairly  to  exhaust  the  business  of  the  chair,  to  divide  its  subjects 
between  two  Courses, — the  one  on  PhaBuomenology,  Psychology, 
or  Mental  Philosophy  in  general ;  the  other,  on  Nomology,  Logic, 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  in  particular.* 

rh  rl  ia-Ti  (nruy  koX  Ap/fctf-Am,  koI  BiAti  Kot  phf,  striotlf  so  called,  with  the  solenoe  which 

vcpi  ^vxns  4ylas  ^twfniacu  rov  ^vaucov,  S<nf  is  conversant  with  the  Manilbstations  of  Mind, 

ft^  &ycv  rrjs  0Xv)s  lorty.^ED.  —  rhsenomenology,  or  FS}'cholog7.    I  siiMl 

1  From  the  following  sentences,  which  ap-  then  proceed  to  Logic,  tlie  science  which  con- 
pear  In  the  mannsoript  lecture  as  superseded  siders  the  Laws  of  Thought ;  and  finally,  to 
by  the  paragraph  given  in  the  text^  it  is  obvi-  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  proper,  the  philos- 
ous  that  the  Author  had  originally  designed  ophy  of  Results.  ./Esthetic,  or  the  tlieory  of 
to  diiicu&H  specifically,  and  with  greater  detail,  the  Pleasurable,  I  should  consider  subse- 
tlic  three  grand  departments  of  Pliilosophy  quently  to  Logic,  and  previously  to  Ontol- 
indicated  in  the  distribution  proposed  by  him :  ogy.»' — On  the  propriety  of  according  to  Psy- 
~  **•  The  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  the  chology  tlie  first  place  in  the  order  of  the  phil- 
distribution  of  the  Course,  or  rather  Courses,  osophical  sciences,  see  Cousin,  Coicrj  de  r  Hia- 
is  the  following :  toin  de  la  PkUosophitf  Deuziime  S^rie,  torn.  iL 

"  I  shall  commence  with  Mental  Philow>-  P«  71-78  (ed.  1847).  ~  £d. 
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LECTURE    VIII. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ITS  DEFINITION.    EXPLICATION  OP  TERMS. 

I  NOW  pass  to  the  First  Division  of  my  subject,  which  will  occupy 
the  present  Course,  and  commence  with  a  definition  of  Psychol- 
ogy,—  The  Phenomenology  of  Mind. 

Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly  so 
denominated,  is  the  science  conversant  about 
ni  on  o   Psy-      ^^^  phcBJioniena^  or  modiJlcatiofiSy  or  states  of 
the  Mindj  or    Conscious^ Subject^  or  Soid^  or 
Spirit^  or  Sdf^  or  Ego. 
In  this  definition,  you  will  observe  that  I  have  purposely  accumu- 
lated a  variety  of  expressions,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
you  accurately  acquainted  with  their  meaning ;  for  they  are  terms 
of  vital  importance  and  frequent  use  in  philosophy.  —  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  further,  I  shall  pause  a  moment  in  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  which  this  definition  is  expressed.    Without  restrict- 
ing myself  to  the  following  order,  I  shall  consider  the  word  Psy- 
chology ;  the  correlative  terms  subject  and  substance^  phoanomenon^ 
modificctiion^  state^  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  occasion  to 
explain  another  correlative,  the  expression  object^  and,  finally,  the 
words  mindy  soul^  ^irity  self,,  and  ego. 

Indeed,  after  considering  these  terms,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  up,  in  one  series,  the  philosophical  expressions  of  principal 
importance  and  most  ordinary  occurrence,  in  order  to  render  less 
frequent  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  course  of  our  procedure, 
to  aflTord  the  requisite  verbal  explanations. 
The  terra  Psychology^  is  of  Greek  compound,  its  elements  ^fnyxq^ 
signifying  soul  or  mind^  and  X<yyo«,  signifying 
gy;  ito^vto^Mted!      discourse  or  doctrifie.     Psychology,  therefore, 
is  the  discourse  or  doctrine  treating  of  the  /i2(' 
man  mind,    But,  though  composed  of  Greek  elements,  it  is,  like 
the  greater  number  of  the  compounds  of  Aoyos,  of  modern  combi- 
nation.    I  may  be  asked,  •—  why  use  an  exotic,  a  technical  name  ? 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  more  popular  terms.  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  or  Mental  Philosophy,  —  Science  of  Mind  or  Mental 
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Science? — expressions  by  which  this  department  of  knowledge 
has  been  usually  designated  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  have 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  To  this  there 
are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  itself  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  its  branches,  have,  in  our  language,  received  Greek 
technical  denominations;  —  why  not  also  the  most  impoitant  of 
all,  the  science  of  mind?  In  the  second  place,  the  term  psychology 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  doctrine 
of  mind  in  the  philosophical  language  of  every  other  European 
nation.  Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  now  naturalized  in  English,. 
psychology  and  psychological  having  of  late  years,  come  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  their  employment  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  English  writers.  It  was  familiarly  employed  by  one  of 
our  best  writers,  and  most  acute  metaphysicians.  Principal  Camp- 
bell of  Aberdeen;^  and  Dr.  Seattle,  likewise,  has  entitled  the  first 
part  of  his  Elementa  of  Moral  Science^  —  that  which  treats  of  the 
mental  faculties,  —  Psychology.  To  say  nothing  of  Coleridge,  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  also  an  advocate  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  justly  censured  Dr.  Brown  for  not  using  it,  in  place  of 
his  very  reprehensible  expression, — Physiology  of  Mind^  the  title 
of  his  unfinished  text-book.*  But  these  are  reasons  in  themselves 
of  comparatively  little  moment :  they  tend  merely  to  show  that, 
if  otherwise  expedient,  the  nomenclature  is  permissible ;  and  that 
it  is  expedient,  the  following  reasons  will  prove.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  always  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  precision  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  instead  of  a  plurality  of  words,  —  especially, 
where  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  descriptive  appellation  might 
occasion  tedium,  distraction,  and  disgust ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  any  science,  if  the  science  be  able  to 
possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  its  definition.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Psychology  is  preferable  to  Philosophy  of  Mind.  But, 
in  the  fourth  place,  even  if  the  employment  of  the  description  for 
the  name  could,  in  this  instance,  be  tolerated  when  used  substan- 
tively, what  are  we  to  do  when  we  require,  (which  we  do  unceas- 
ingly,) to  use  the  denomination  of  the  science  adjectively?  For 
example,  I  have  occasion  to  say  a  psychological  fact,  a  psychological 
law,  a  psychological  curiosity,  etc.  How  can  we  express  these  by 
the  descriptive  appellation  ?  A  psychological  fact  may  indeed  be 
styled  a  fact  considered  relatively  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind, —  a  psychological  law  may  be  called  a  law  by  which  the 


1  PliTowipAf  of  RhetcriCf  vol.  L  p.  148,  (Iflt    iatopky,  in  the  EnoyolopBdia  Britannkft,  toL 
ed.);  P- 128,  (ed.  1816.)  -£o.  I.p.880.,  (Tth ed.}— £d. 

S  DisaerUUum  on  the  prognu  of  Ethical  Pli- 
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mental  phaenomena  are  ^vemed, — a  psychological  curiosity  may 
be  rendered — by  what,  I  really  do  not  know.  But  how  miserably 
weak,  awkward,  tedious,  and  affectej},  is  the  commutation  when  it 
can  be  made;  not  only  do  the  vivacity  and  precision  of  the  original 
evaporate,  the  meaning  itself  is  not  even  adequately  conveyed. 
But  this  defect  is  still  more  manifestly  shown  when  wo  wish  to 
place  in  contrast  the  matters  proper  to  this  science,  with  the  mat- 
ters proper  to  others.  Thus,  for  example,  to  say, — this  is  a  psy- 
chological, not  a  physiological,  doctrine  —  this  is  a  psychological 
observation,  not  a  logical  inference.  How  is  the  contradistinction 
to  be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  ?  It  is  impossible,  —  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrast  consists,  first,  in  the  two  opposite  terms  being 
single  words,  and  second,  in  their  being  both  even  technical  and 
precise  Greek.  This  necessity  has,  accordingly,  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  psychology  and  psychological  into  the  phi- 
losophical nomenclature  of  every  nation,  even  where  the  same 
necessity  did  not  vindicate  the  employment  of  a  non-vernacular 
expression.  Thus  in  Oermany,  though  the  native  language  affords 
a  &cility  of  composition  only  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and  though  it 
possesses  a  word  (SeelerUehre)  exactly  correspondent  to  tfruxokoyCa,  yet 
because  thb  substantive  did  not  easily  allow  of  an  adjective  flexion, 
the  Greek  terms,  substantive  and  adjective,  were  both  adopted,  and 
have  been  long  in  as  familiar  use  in  the  Empire,  as  the  terms  geog- 
raphy and  geographical, — physiology  and  physiological,  are  with  us. 
What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  to  supply  neces- 
sity, we  must  introduce  these  words  into  om* 
The  temM  Phyiioi.  philosophical  vocabulary.  But  the  propriety  of 
ogy  and  Phyato,  u  ^^g  jg  g^-jn  forther  showu  bv  the  iuauspicious 
piiT  of  miiML  inamffo-  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  on  the 
priate.  name  of  the  science.    As  I  have  mentioned  be- 

fore. Dr.  Brown,  in  the  very  title  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  has  styled  this  philoso- 
phy, **  77ie  Phi/siology  of  the  Human  Mind;^  and  I  have  also  seen 
two  English  publications  of  modern  date, — one  entitled  the  ^Phys" 
icsofthe  Soul^  the  other  ^^InteUectual  PhysicaP^  Now  the  term 
nature^  {(fiwm,  ncttura^)  though  in  common  language  of  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  has,  in  general,  by  philosophers,  been  applied 
appropriately  to  denote  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of 
the  material  universe.  And  the  words  Physiology  and  Physics 
have  been  specially  limited  to  denote  sciences  conversant  about 

1  buelUctmU  ThiftUs,  an  Stmtjf  eeneeming  the     eoneeming  tk$  Natwm  of  Befng,  1808.  By  GOT- 
iWttwe  of  Being  ami  the  FngnuUm  af  tocuiemot.     ernor  Pownall.  —  £d. 
I<oiidoii,  1796i.    Aiallntual  Fkjfsiesj  on  Suaif  " 
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these  laws  as  regulating  the  phsBnomena  of  organic  and  inorganic 
hodies.  The  empire  of  nature  is  the  empire  of  a  mechanical  neces- 
aity;  the  necessity  of  nature,  m  philosophy,  stands  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  intelligence.  Those,  accordingly,  who  do  not  allow  that 
mind  is  matter, — who  hold  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  of  action 
superior  to  the  determinations  of  a  physical  necessity,  a  brute  or 
blind  fate — must  regard  the  application  of  the  terms  Physiology 
and  Physics  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mind  as  either  singularly  inap- 
propriate, or  as  significant  of  a  false  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Mr.  Stewart  objects^  to  the  term  Spirit^  as  seeming  to  imply  an 

hypothesis  conceminir  the  nature  and  essence 
*  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether 

unconnected  with  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  it«  phenomena,  and 
their  general  laws;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  disposed  to  object 
to  the  words  Pneumatology  and  Psychology ;  the  former  of  which 
was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen.  In  regard  to  Spirit  and  Pneu- 
matology^ Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  is  perfectly  just.  They  are  un- 
necessary ;  a!id,  besides  the  etymological  metaphor,  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  theological  limitation,  which  spoils  them  as 
expressions  of  philosophical  generality.*  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Psychology.  For  though,  in  its  etymology,  it  is  like  almost 
all  metaphysical  terms,  originally  of  physical  application,  still  this 
had  been  long  forgotten  even  by  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
reject  philosophical  expressions  on  this  account,  we  should  be  left 
without  any  terms  for  the  mental  phaenomena  at  all.  The  term 
80uli  (and  what  I  say  of  the  term  soul  is  true  of  the  terra  spirit^ 
though  in  this  country  less  employed  than  the  term  tnindy  may  be 
regarded  as  another  synonym  for  the  unknown  basis  of  the  mental 
pha^nomena.  Like  neai*ly  all  the  words  significant  of  the  internal 
world,  there  is  here  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  external ;  and 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  in  one,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 

analogy,  in  all  languages.     You  are  aware  that 

/  breathe  or  blow^ — as  irvcv/ia  in  Greek,  and 
sptritus  in  Latin,  from  verbs  of  the  same  signification.     In  like 

I  FhHosopkieal  Bi9ajfty  Prelim.  Dinert.  ch.  npirltnal  rabstenoefl,— God, —Angels,  and 

1;  Wbrib,  vol.  ▼.  p.  90.  Devils, — and  Man.    Thos— 

Pneumatolo-  f  J"  T»>«o»ogia  (Natural Is), 

S[The  terms  Brydblogy  and  Ftuumatoiogy,  |fift6rPnen-  -        Angelographia,  D«mon. 

or  Pnettmatie^  are  not  equivalents.    The  latter  matica,                ologia. 

word  was  used  for  the  doetrine  of  spirit  in  {  *•  P»ychologia. 

general,  which  was  subdivided  into  three  —See  Theoph.  Gale,  Gale  Logiea,  p.  4K. 

branches,  as  it  treated  ot  the  three  orders  of  (1681).] 
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manner,  anima  and  animus  are  words  which,  though  in  Latin  they 
have  lost  their  primary  signification,  and  are  only  known  in  their 
secondary  or  metaphorical,  yet,  in  their  original  physical  meaning, 
arc  preserved  in  the  Greek  ay€/Ao^,  wind  or  air.  The  Englisli  soul^ 
and  the  Grerman  JSeele^  come  from  a  Gothic  root  aaivala^  which 
signifies  to  storm*  Ghost^  the  old  English  word  for  spirit  in  gen- 
eral, and  so  used  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
same  as  the  German  Geist^  and  is  derived  from  Gas^  or  Geacht^ 
which  signifies  air.  In  like  manner  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  for 
soul  or  spirit,  nephesh  and  ruach,  are  derivatives  of  a  root  which 
means  to  irecUhe;  and  in  Sanscrit  the  word  atmd  (analogous  to 
the  Greek  dr/Aos,  vapor  or  air)  signifies  both  mi7id  and  wind  or  air.^ 
Sapientia^  in  Latin,  originally  meant  only  the  power  of  tasting ;  as 
sagaeitas  only  the  faculty  of  scenting.  In  French,  penser  comes 
from  the  Latin  pendere,  through  pensare  to  iweigh,  and  the  terms, 
attention  intentio,  (entendement^)  comprehension  apprehaisio^  pefie- 
tratioy  understanding^  etc.,  are  just  so  many  bodily  actions  trans- 
ferred to  the  expression  of  mental  energies.* 

There  is,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  no  reason  to  reject  such  use- 
ful term&2m  psychology  and  psychological ;  terms, 
Bf  whom  the  appei-      ^^     ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  general  acceptation  in  the  phi- 

empiored.  losophy  of  Europe.    I  may,  however,  add  an 

historical  notice  of  their  introduction.  Aristo- 
tle's principal  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  entitled  Il€pl 
*yxv5;  but  the  first  author  who  gave  a  treatise  on  the  subject  under 
the  title  Psychologia,  (which  I  have  observed  to  you  is  a  modem 
compound),  is  Otto  Casmann,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  published  at 
Hanau  his  very  curious  work,  "  Psychologta  Anthropological  sive 
Animas  JSumanas  DoctrinaP  This  was  followed,  in  two  years,  by 
his  "'Anthropologics  Pars  11,^  hoc  est^  de  fabrica  Humani  Cor- 
porisP  This  author  had  the  merit  of  firat  giving  the  name  Anthro- 
pologia  to  the  science  of  man  in  general,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  —  the  first,  Psychologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
the  second,  Somatologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Body ;  and 
these  thus  introduced  and  applied,  still  continue  to  be  the  usual  ap- 
pellations of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  I  would 
not  say,  however,  that  Casmann  was  the  true  author  of  the  term 

1  See  Grimm,  Deiii$cki  Oramnuaik^  y<A.  U.  p.  Gale,  PkOesaphia  Oeiimtfu,  pp.  821, 822.  Prich- 

99.     In  Anglo^Exon,  Sawly  Sawd,  Sawl,  ard,  Retnew  of  the  Doetrim  of  a  Vital  PrineipUy 

8ant.  —  Js>,  p.  6,6.] 

s  Scotch,  Ghaiu,  Gastlf,  4  [On  thlB  point  aee  Leibnitz,  Now,  Ba.  lib. 

3  [See  H.  Schmid,  Verstuh  emer  Uetafhytik  iU.  o.  L  $  6;  Stewart,  PkU,  Euayt— Works,  rol. 

*r  inneren  Natw^  p.  09,  note.  Scbellder'e  Psy  y.  Eaatf  v.;  Brown,  JLmoH  UmUrstamiingj 

tkoiogit,  pp.  299-a01|  fOOt  tt  Mq,    Cf.  Theop.  p.  888,  et  »eq,] 
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psychology^  for  his  master,  the  celebrated  Rndolphas  Ooclenius  of 
Marburg,  published,  also  in  1594,  a  work  entitled,  ^^vxpiKoyia^hoc 
estj  de  Hmninis  Perf€ctio7ie^  Anima^  etc^  being  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject ;  in  1596  another,  entitled  "2>e  prciEcipuis 
Materiis  Paychologieis;^^  and  in  1597  a  third,  entitled  **  Authored 
Varii  de  Fvychologia^  —  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Godenins.  ^  Subsequently,  the  term  became 
the  usual  title  of  the  science,  and  this  chiefly  through  the  authority 
of  Wol]^  whoso  two  principal  works  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
"  Psychologia  Mnpirica^^  and  "  Psychologia  MationalisP  Charles 
Bonnet,  in  his  ^  Essai  de  P«ycAofe^i6,"  *  familiarized  tjie  name  in 
France ;  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy, — indeed,  in  all  the  Continental 
countries,  —  it  is  now  the  common  appellation* 

In  the  second  place,  I  said  that  Psychology  is  conversant  about 
the  phcenomena  of  the  thinking  sul^^ect^  etc.,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
expound  the  import  of  the  correlative  terms  phcBnomenoriy  subject^ 
etc. 

But  the  meaning,  of  these  terms  will  be  best  illustrated  by  noV 
stating  and  explaining  the  gi-eat  axiom,  that  all  human  knowledge, 
consequently  that  all  human  philosophy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or 
phaenomenal.  In  this  proposition,  the  term  relative  is  opposed  to 
the  term  absolute;  and,  therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the 
relative,  I  virtually  assert  th.'it  we  know  nothing 
Phenomenon,  Sub-  absolute,  —  nothmg  existmg  absolutely ;  that  is, 
jcct,  ttiuidrated  by  re-  in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation  to  us  and 
ferenco  to  the  reiatjv-  our  faculties.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  its  appli- 
itT^of  human  knowi-  ^^^j^^  q^^  knowledge  is  either  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Now,  what  is  matter  ?  What  do  we 
know  of  matter?  Matter,  or  body,  is  to  us  the  name  either  of  some- 
thing known,  or  of  something  unknown.  In  so  far  as  matter  is  a 
name  for  something  known,  it  means  that  which  appears  to  us  under 
the  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  color,  heat,  cold>  etc. ;  in  short,  it  is  a  common 
name  for  a  ceitain  series,  or  aggregate,  or  complement,  of  appear^ 
ancos  or  phaenomena  manifested  in  coexistence. 

But  as  the  phsenomena  appear  only  in  conjunction,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  in 
and  by  something ;  and  as  they  are  phaenomena,  we  cannot  think 
them  the  phaBnomena  of  nothing,  but  must  regard  them  as  the  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  something  that  is  extended,  solid,  figured,  etc. 
But  this  something,  absolutely  and  in  itself  —  i.e.  considered  apart 

1  [The  term  ptfehohg^  it,  bowerer,  used  hf     eantm  Cbmrntrntum,  prefixed  to  hi»  Cienom" 
Joannes  Thomai  Freighifl  in  th|  Cataiogut  Lo-     «miM,  1676.    See  alto  Gale,  Logkt^  p.  466.] 
9  Published  in  1756.  — Ed. 
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from  its  plisenomena,  — is  to  us  as  zero.  It  is  only  in  its  qualities, 
only  in  its  effects,  iu  its  relative  or  pheenomenal  existence,  that  it  is 
cognizable  or  conceivable ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought,  which 
compels  us  to  think  something,  absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis 
or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this  something  obtains 
a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to  us.  No\^,  that  which  mani- 
fests its  qualities, — in  other  words,  that  in  which  the  appearing 
causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belong,  is  called  their  s^dject^  or 
substancej  or  substratum.  To  this  subject  of  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
tension, solidity,  etc.,  the  term  matter  or  material  substance  is  com- 
monly given;  and,  therefore,  as  contradistinguished  from  these 
qualities,  it  is  the  name  of  something  unknown  and  inconceivable. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  term  mind.  In  so  far  as  mind 
is  the  common  name  for  the  states  of  knowing,  willing,  feeling,  de- 
siring, etc.,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a  certain 
series  of  connected  phsenomena  or  qualities,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses only  what  is  known.  But  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  that  sub- 
ject or  substance  in  which  the  phaBnomena  of  knowing,  willing,  etc., 
inhere, — something  behind  or  under  these  phsenomena,  —  it  ex- 
presses what,  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existence,  is  unknown. 

Thus,  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  phaenomena  or  qualities ;  mind  and  matter,  as  un- 
known and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two 
different  series  of  phaenomena  or  qualities,  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make,  from  the  existence  of  known  phaenomena ;  and 
the  distinction  of  two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming 
incompatibility  of  the  two  series  of  phaenomena  to  coLnhere  in  one. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  only  relative ;  of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  we  may  say  of  man  what  Virgil  says  of  ^neas,  con- 
templating in  the  prophetic  sculpture  of  his  shield  the  future  glories 
of  Rome  — 

i*  Remmqne  ignaros,  imagine  gaadet."  ^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a  truth,  in  the  admission  of  which  philosophers,  in 

general,  have  been  singularly  harmonious ;  and 

General  hannony  of      th^  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  Dr.  Reid 

TglT^J^^      for  this  observation,  is  wholly  unmerited.    In 

human  knowledge.  fact,  I  am  hardly  aware  of  the  philosopher  who 

has  not  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  and  there 

are  few  who  have  not  explicitly  enounced  the  observation.     It  is 

lJfiM»(l,Tiii.T90.--£D. 

18 
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only  since  Reid^s  death  that  certain  speculators  have  arisen,  who 
have  obtained  celebrity  by  their  attempt  to  found  philosophy  on  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned.  I  shall 
quote  to  you  a  few  examples  of  this  general  recognition,  as  they 
happen  to  occur  to  my  recollection ;  and,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
better  its  universality,  I  purposely  overlook  the  testimonies  of  a 
more  modem  philosophy. 
«Aristotle,  among  numy  similar  observations,  remarks  in  regard  to 

matter,  that  it  is  incognizable  in  itself;^  while 
ArtetouT*"'*'*'  """'       ^  regard  to  mind  he  says,  "that  the  inteUect 

does  not  know  itself  directly,  but  only  in- 
directly, in  knowing  other  things ; "  *  and  he  defines  the  soul  from 
its  phaenomena,  **  the  principle  by  which  we  live,  and  move,  and 

perceive,  and  understand.'''    St.  Aucrustin,  the 

St.  Angiutiii.  r  f  o  » 

most  philosophical  of  the  Christian  fathers,  ad- 
mirably says  of  body,  —  "  Materiam  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  igno- 
rando  cognosci  ;"*  and  of  mind,  —  "Mens  se  cognoscit  cognoscendo 
se  vivere,  se  merainisse,  sc  intelligere,  se  velle,  cogitare,  scire,  judi- 

care."*    "Non   incurrunt,"   says   Melanchthon, 

Melanchthon.  .  ,..,,. 

"  ipsiB  substantUB  m  oculos,  sed  vestitaB  et  om- 
atae  accidentibus ;  hoc  est,  non  possumus,  in  hac  vita,  acie  oculorum 
perspicere  ipsas  substantias :  sed  utcunque,  ez  accidentibus  qute  in 
sensus  extcriores  incurrunt,  ratiocinamur,  quomodo  inter  se  diffcrant 
substantisB."" 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 

adducing  one  other  evidence  of  the  general  con- 

Thc  elder  Soaliger.  -     ,  .,  ,  ,  ,     .  , 

sent  of  philosophers  to  the  relative  character  of 
our  knowledge,  as  affording  a  graphic  specimen  of  the  manner  of  its 
ingenious  author.  "  Substantias  non  a  nobis  cognoscuntur,"  says  the 
elder  Scaliger,  "  sed  earum  accidentia.  Quis  enim  me  doceat  quid 
sit  substantia,  nisi  miseris  illis  verbis,  res  subsiatens  f  Scientiam 
ergo  nostram  constat  esse  umbram  in  sole.  £t  sicut  vulpes,  elusa  a 
ciqonia,  lambendo  vitreum  vas  pultem  baud  attingit :  ita  nos  externa 
tantum  accidentia  percipiendo,  formas  intemas  non  cognoscimus." ' 

1  lOetttph.  lib.  T«.  (ri.)  o.  10:  \ii  UXij  tkyimV'     niana  oogitatio,  conetur  earn  (materiam)  vel 
TOficoy  oMi'.-Ed.]  "<>«*«   ignoiando   vel   ignorare   nosocndo." 

2  1&i«p*xiMxl.)7.  KMyZ^voubp^s  "3^;om  the  spuriou.  treatise  attributed  to 
icord  iiwriKn^iv  tov  r<rrrov'yovrbs  ydp  g^  ^^jj^^^  cntlUed  De  l^itu  et  Anima,  c. 
7j7W-«dirrttwir  jcol  WW-  Cf.  !)•  Amma,  gg;  but  see  De  TrinitaU,  lib.  x.  f  16,  torn.  vffl. 
Jll.  4.  Kol  aanhs  5<  iwtrrot  taruf  &ovtp  ra  p^  ggy  #^  Jien.) 
yofird*  —  Ed. 


6  Srotemata  DiaiettUes^  lib.  1.,  Pr.  Sabetan* 
8  De  Anima,  Lib.  il.  0.  2.    *H  ^x^>  To^oif      tia.    [This  to  the  text  in  the  edition  of  Strigo. 

Apurroi,  ^p^wruc^t  tuebrirutf  iuawrrut^,      Mm.    It  varies  oonddenblj  in  dUferent  edl- 

icir^ci.  —  Ed.  tions.  —  Ed.] 

4  Qmfeu.  xii.  6.    "  Dum  sibi  hsBO  dioit  hn-        r  De  5<iMtb'fa<«,  Ex.  eoovil.  f  2L 
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So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  philosophers  in  gen- 
eral.   We  know  mind  and  matter  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
accidents  or  phsenomena.^ 
Thus  our  knowledge  is  of  relative  existence  only,  seeing  that  ex- 
istence in  itself^  or  absolute  existence,  is  no  ob- 
AH  i«utiv6  exist-      ject  of  knowledge. «    But  it  does  not  follow  that 

enee  not compiiMd  in  «       -i"  .•  •.  •         i    .. 

what  is  leiatire  to  US.  *^  relative  existence  is  relative  to  us  ;  that  all 
that  can  be  known,  even  by  a  limited  intellir 
gence,  is  actually  cognizable  by  us.  We  must,  therefore,  more  pre- 
cisely limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  adding,  that  all  we  know  is 
known  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  our  &culties.  This 
is  a  truth  likewise  generally  acknowledged.  "Man,**  says  Pro- 
tagoras, "  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,"  (itoi^tuii'  xfiVfjAriay  fjJrpoy 
SySpttnroi), — a  truth  which  Bacon  has  well  expressed :  ^  Omnes  per- 
ceptiones  tam  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex 
analogia  universi :  estque  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  ineequalis 
ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam  natnram  natursB  rerum  immiscet,  eamque 
distorquet  et  inficit."  *  **  Omne  quod  cognoscitur,"  says  Boethius^ 
^  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  com- 
prehenditur  facultatem ;"  ^  and  this  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
terms  by  the  two  very  opposite  philosophers,  Kant  and  Condillac, 
— ^"  In  perception"  (to  quote  only  the  former)  •*  everjrthing  is  known 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  faculty  of  sense."  * 

Now  this  principle,  in  which  philosophers  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions  equally  concur,  divides  itself  into  two 
twJhln^'^^''  ^  branches.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  unphil- 
osophical  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of 
existence  necessarily  are,  in  number,  only  as  the  number  of  our 
faculties  of  apprehending  them ;  or,  in  the  second,  that  the  proper- 
ties known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition 
or  modification  from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligence.   I  shall  illustrate  these  in  their  order. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists 
for  us,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  that  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence, 
which  are  relative  or  analogous  to  our  Acuities.  Beyond  these 
modes  we  know,  and  can  assert,  the  reality  of  no  existence.    But 

1  For  additional  testimonies  on  this  point,        s  Novum  Organum,  lib.  i.,  Aph.  xII.'-Ed. 
see  the  Anthor's  DUeussion*^  p.  644.  ~  Ed.  4  De  QnuoL    PM{.  lib.  y.  Pr.  4.    Quoted  in 

t  [Absolute  in  two  senses :  P,  As  opposed  to  JhseuuiotUy  p.  646.  —  Ed. 
partial ;  2®,  As  opposed  to  relatire.    Better  if         <  Kritik  der  nkun  Vemmnfty  Vorrede  znr  zwei- 

I  had  said  that  onr  knowledge  not  of  absolute,  tenAuflage.    Quoted  in  ViscussionSf  p.  646. 

and,  therefore,  only  of  the  partial  and  rela-  Cf.  ibid.  Transo.  .&th.  f  8.  —Ed. 
tire.]—  Pimeii  Jotting  on  Bkutk  Lea/of  Leetwt, 
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i^  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  as  actually  exist- 
ent except  what  we  know;  neither,  on  the  other, 
1.  The  nvmber  of      are  we  Warranted  in  denying,  as  possihly  exist- 
the  properties  of  ex-      ^j^^  ^^^t  we  do  not  know.    The  universc  may 

istence  not  DeoesBarily        ,  .       ,  ,  i»       ^i.  j 

»  the  number  of  our  ^®  conccived  as  a  polygon  of  a  thousand,  or  a 
powers  of  apprehen-  hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets, — and  each  of 
"^on-  these  sides  or  fiicets  may  be  conceived  as  rep- 

resenting one  special  mode  of  existence.  Now, 
of  these  thousand  sides  or  modes  all  may  be  equally  essential,  but 
three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  towards  us  or  be  analogous  to  our 
organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe,  as  holding  a  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or  visible  existence ; 
another,  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  the  mode  of 
sonorous  or  audible  existence ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every  eye  to  see, 
if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence  to 
which  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation,  —  that  which  could  be 
seen,  that  which  could  be  heard,  w^ould  still  remain ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, reduced  to  the  three  senses  K3^  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
were  then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except 
those  to  which  these  three  senses  were  analogous,  the  procedure 
would  not  be  more  unwarranted,  than  if  we  now  ventured  to  deny 
the  possible  reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those 
to  the* perception  of  which  our  five  senses  iire  accommodated.  I 
will  illustrate  this  by  an  hypothetical  parallel.  Let  us  suppose  a 
block  of  marble,*  on  which  there  are  four  different  inscriptions,—  ' 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  Persic,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  four  trav- 
ellers approach,  each  able  to  read  only  the  inscription  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  Greek  is  delighted  with  the  information  the  marble 
affords  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Roman  finds  interesting 
matter  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Persian  deciphers 
an  oracle  of  Zoroaster.  And  the  Jew  is  surprised  by  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Exodus.  Here,  as  each  inscription  exists  or  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corresponding  language ;  so  the 
several  modes  of  existence  are  manifested  only  to  those  intelli- 
gences who  possess  the  corresponding  organs.  And  as  each  of  the 
four  readers  would  be  rash  if  he  maintained  that  the  marble  could 
be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should  we  be  rash,  were 
we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  phases  of  being  than  the 
few  that  are  turned  tow^ards  our  faculties,  and  which  our  five  senses 
enable  us  to  perceive. 

1  This  niostnition  ii  taken  fWim  F.  Hemsterlniis,  fioplflt  m  <fo  to  PMXdMtpMt— Anvvt  fUtf- 
OMpUfvef,  Yol.  1.  p.  281,  (ed.  1792.)— Ed. 
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Voltaire,  (aliud  agendo)^  has  ingeniously  expressed  this  ti-uth  in 
one  of  his  philosophical  romances.  "  Tell  me," 
uiwrtratedfyomYoi-  ^^^^  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
planets  of  the  Dog-Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  re- 
cently arrived,  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens,  —  **  TeU  me,  how 
many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  globe  ?  "  —  "  We  have  seventy- 
two  senses,"  answered  the  academician,  "and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Our  imagination 
goes  far  beyond  our  wants.  What  are  seventy-two  senses!  and 
how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with  such  limited  percep- 
tions, to  be  cooped  up  within  our  ring  and  our  five  moons.  In  spite 
of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions  as  can  result  from 
six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning."  —  "I  can 
very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  con- 
tinually a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are 
forever  telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings 
infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the 
universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and 
many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  who  had  not  always*  more  desires  than  real  necessi- 
ties to  occupy  their  life.  And  pray,  how  long  may  you  Saturnians 
live,  with  your  few  senses?"  continued  the  Sirian.  "Ah!  but  a 
ver)'  short  time  indeed  !  "  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh. 
" It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  "we  are  forever  com- 
plaining of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of 
nature."  —  "Alas!"  said  the  Satumian,  "we  live- only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  of  our  counting).  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence  is  a  point, —  our 
duration  an  instant,  —  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  anything  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not venture  even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
appearance  which  I  cut  in  the  universe." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  philosopher,"  replied  Microme- 
gas, "  I  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is 
even  that  ?  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a 
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single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  I  have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a  thonsand  times 
longer  than  with  ns ;  and  I  have  always  found  them  murmuring, 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  But  you  have  seventy-two  senses,  and 
they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  globe.  How  many 
properties  has  matter  with  you?"  —  ** If  you  mean  essential  prop- 
erties," said  the  Satumian,  **  without  which  our  globe  could  not 
subsist,  we  count  three  hundred,  —  extension,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility, gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  — "  That  small  number,** 
replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  "may  be  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  narrow  hab- 
itation. Your  globe  is  little ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have 
few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this,  Providence 
has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

"The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every- 
thing which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating 
to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  knew  not,  and  reasoning  as  well  and  as  ill  as  philosophers 
usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a  little  tour  of  the 
universe."* 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe,  that 
hdd  we  faculties  equal  in  number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  exist- 
ence, whether  of  mind  or  malter,  still  would  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter  be  only  relative.  If  material  existence  could  ex- 
hibit ten  thousand  phaBuomcna,  and  if  we  possessed  ten  thousand 
sense§  to  apprehend  these  ten  thousand  phssnomena  of  mateiial 
existence, —  of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself^  we  should  be  then 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  at  present 

But  the  consideration  that  our  actual  faculties  of  knowledge  are 

probably  wholly  inadequate  in  number  to  the 

2.  Tiie  propertieB  of       possible  modes  of  being,  is  of  comparatively 

extetenoe  not  known        ,  .  i  ,  .  -.  . 

in  their  native  purity.  *^^^  importance  than  the  Other  consideration  to 
wliich  we  now  proceed,  —  that  whatever  we 
know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be ;  for  it 
is  of  less  importance  that  our  knowledge  should  be  limited  than 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
moment  that  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  know  is  not  a  sim- 
ple relation  apprehended  between  the  object  known  and  the  subject 
knowing,  —  but  that  every  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  several 
elements,  and  that  the  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze 
and  discriminate  th>ise  elements,  and  to  determine  from  whence 
these  contiibutions  have  been  derived.    I  shall  explain  what  I 

1  iEerom^gaSf  obnp.  li.  ~  Ed. 
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mean^  by  an  example.    In  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  the 

mind  does  not  know  it  in  immediate  relation 

in«rtT«ted  by  the      ^  j^^j^  ^^^^  mediately  in  relation  to  the  ma- 

aet  of  perception.  .  ,  -  x^    ,         « 

teiial  organs  of  sense.  I^  therefore,  we  were  to 
throw  these  organs  out  of  consideration,  and  did  not  take  into 
account  what  they  contribute  to,  and  how  they  modify,  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  object,  it  is  evident,  that  our  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  external  perception  would  be  erroneous.  Again,  an 
object  of  perception  may  not  even  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sense,  but  may  make  its  impression  on  that  organ 
through  an  intervening  medium.  Now,  if  this  medium  be  thrown 
out  of  account,  and  if  it  be  not  considered  that  the  real  external 
object  is  the  sum  of  all  that  externally  contributes  to  affect  the 
sense,  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  run  into  error.  For  example,  I  see 
a  book,  —  I  see  that  book  through  an  external  medium,  (what  that 
medium  is,  we  do  not  now  inquire,)  —  and  I  see  it  through  my 
organ  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  full  object  presented  to  the 
mind  (observe  that  I  say  the  mind),  in  perception,  is  an  object 
compounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting  light,  /.  e. 
modifying  the  external  medium,  —  of  this  external  medium,  —  and 
of  the  living  organ  of  sense,  in  their  mutual  I'elation,  —  let  us  sup- 
pose,  in  the  example  I  have  taken,  that  the  full  or  adequate  object 
perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this  amount  is  made  up  of 
three  several  parts,  —  of  four,  contributed  by  the  book,  —  of  four, 
contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between  the  book  and  the  organ, 
and  of  four,  contributed  by  the  living  organ  itself.  * 

I  use  this  illustration  to  show,  that  the  phaBnomenon  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  but  is 
known  by  it  only  as  modified  through  certain  intermediate  agencies; 
and  to  show  that  sense  itself  may  be  a  source  of  error,  if  we  do 
not  analyze  and  distinguish  what  elements,  in  an  act  of  perception, 
belong  to  the  outward  reality,  what  to  the  outward  medium,  and 
what  to  the  action  of  sense  itself.  But  this  source  of  error  is  not 
limited  to  our  perceptions ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  not 
merely  by  not  distinguishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  con- 
tributed by  sense,  but  by  not  distinguishing  what  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  function  of 
philosophy ;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  higher  problems  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  subject, 
and  the  object  known,  may  pretend  in  the  total  act  of  cognition. 
For  according  as  we  attribute  a  larger  or  a  smaller  proportion  to 

1  This  fllnstntioii  to  borrowed  in  an  im-     Sophylt  onde  la  PkOosophU  —  (Buvm  PkOoio- 
proved  fonn  from  F.  Hemtterhnis.    Bee  his    phiques^  i.  279.— £d. 
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each,  we  either  run  into  the  extremes  of  Idealism  and  Materialism, 
or  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  two.  .  But,  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  say  anything  further  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  understand 

what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  that  all  our 

In  what  kubbb  hn-      knowledge  is  only  relative.    It  is  relative,  1% 

man  knowledge  is  rel-        _  .  ,  .     i  i        ^       i        i 

^^j^^  Because  existence  is  not  cognizable,  absolutely 

and  in  itself  but  only  in  special  modes;  2% 
Because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  our  faculties ;  and,  3%  Because  the  modes,  thus  relative 
to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  known  by,  the  mind  only 
under  modifications  determined  by  these  faculties  themselves.  This 
general  doctrine  being  premised,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  some 
special  notice  of  the  several  terms  significant  of  the  relative  nature 
of  our  knowledge.  And  here  there  are  two  opposite  series  of  ex- 
pressions, —  1°,  Those  which  denote  the  relative 
Two  oppodte  .eries      ^^^  ^^^  known ;  2%  Thoso  which  denote  the 

of  terms  as  applied  to,,  _,  _  r\t*      i        n 

human  knowledge.  absolute  and  the   unknown.      Of  the  former 

class,  are  the  words  phcenonietionj  mode,  modifir 
eatioiiy  atate^  —  words  which  are  employed  in  the  definition  of  Psy- 
chology ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  analogous  terms,  —  qucUitj/^ 
property,  attribute^  accident.  Of  the  latter  class,  —  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unknown,  —  is  the  word  subject,  which  we  have  to 
explain  as  an  element  of  the  definition,  and  its  analogous  expres- 
sions, substance  and  substratum.  These  opposite  classes  cannot  be 
explained  apart ;  for,  as  each  is  correlative  of  the  other,  each  can 
be  comprehended  only  in  and  through  its  correlative. 

The   term  subject  (subjectum,  {nroaTfun^y  vtroKti^ixvov)  is  used  to 
_  denote  the  unknown  basis  which  lies  under  the 

The  term  Subject.  ,  ,  .  «      ,  .   , 

various  phaanomena  or  properties  of  which  we 
become  aware,  whether  in  our  internal  or  external  experience.  In 
the  more  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of  Germany,  it  has, 
however,  been  principally  employed  to  denote  the  basis  of  the 
various  mental  phasnomena ;  but  of  this  special  signification  we  are 
hereafter  more  particularly  to  speak.*  The  word 
substance  {substantia)  may  be  employed  in  two, 
.but  two  kindred,  meanings.  It  may  be  used  either  to  denote  that 
which  exists  absolutely  and  of  itself;  in  this  sense  it  may  be  viewed 
as  derived  from  subsistendo,  and  as  meaning  ens  per  se  subs istens; 
or  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  basis  of  attributes,  in  which  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  substandoy  and  as  meaning  id  quod 

1  For  the  history  and  various  meanings  of      note,  Jieia>»  WorkSy  p.  806.    See  also  TrendeL 
the  terms  Subject  and  Object^  see  the  Author's      enburg.  Bemenia  Logiees  Aristotelumf  (  L~£d. 
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substat  accideutibttSy  like  the  Greek  urooroo-i?,  wroKcCfuvov.  In  either 
case  it  will,  however,  signify  the  same  thing,  viewed  in  a  different 
aspect.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  considered  in  contrast  to,  and 
independent  o^  its  attributes;  in  the  latter,  as  conjoined  with  these, 
and  as  affording  them  the  condition  of  existence.  In  different  rela- 
tions, a  thuig  may  be  at  once  considered  as  a  substance^  and  as  an 
attribute^  qnaiity^  or  mode^  This  paper  is  a  substance  in  relation  to 
the  attribute  of  white ;  but  it  is  itself  a  mode  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stance, matter.  Substance  is  thus  a  term  for  the  substratum  we  are 
obliged  to  think  to  all  that  we  variously  denominate  a  mode^  a  state^ 
a  quality^  an  attribute^  9.  property^  an  cbccident^  a, phcBnomeJion,  an  ap- 
pearancej  etc.  These,  though  expressions  generically  the  same,  are, 
^however,  used  with  specific  distinctions.  The  terms  modey  statey 
quality y  attrihutey  propertyy  accidenty  are  employed  in  reference  to  a 
substance,  as  existing ;  the  terms  phcenomenany  appearancCy  etc.  in 
reference  to  it,  as  known.  But  each  of  these  expressions  has  also  its 
peculiar  signification.  A  mode  is  the  manner  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing.  Take,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  round,  or  square,  or  of  any  other 
definite  figure ;  it  may  also  be  solid,  or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any 
of  these  modes  is  not  essential ;  it  may  change  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  substantial  alteration.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a  secondary  or  preca- 
rious existence  in  relation  to  the  substance,  to  which  we  accord  the 
privilege  of  existing  by  itself  per  se  existere;  but  though  the  sub- 
stance be  not  astricted  to  any  particular  mode  of  existence,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  can  exist,  or,  at  least,  be  conceived  by  us 
to  exist  in  none.  All  modes  are,  therefore,  variable  states;  and 
though  some  mode  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  thing,  any 
individual  mode  is  accidental.  *The  word  modi- 

Modification.  .  .... 

ficaiion  is  properly  the  bringing  a  thmg  mto  a 

certain  mode  of  existence,  but  it  is  very  commonly  employed  for 

the  mode  of  existence  itself     State  is  a  term 

state. 

nearly  synonymous  with  mode,  but  of  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive,  as  not  exclusively  limited  to  the  mutable  and 
contingent. 

Quality  is,  likewise,  a  word  of  a  wider  signification,  for  ther6  are 
essential  and  accidental  qualities.*  The  essential  qualities  of  a  thing 
are  those  aptitudes,  those  manners  of  existence  and  action,  which 
it  cannot  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  in  man  the 
faculties  of  sense   and  intelligence ;  in  body,  the  dimensions  of 

iTbe  term  quaiity  nhould,  in  Ptrlctnewi,  be  confined  to  accidental  attributes.    See  the 
Author*!  note,  ReitPs  Works^  p.  888.  —  Kd. 
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length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  God,  the  attributes  of  eternity, 

omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.     By  accidental 

Quality,   Eaen  qualities,  are  meant  those  aptitudes  and  manners 

and   accidental.  ^  ^  .  ,  .  ,         , 

of  existence  and  action,  which  substances  have 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  or  which  they  have  always,  but 
may  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  of  the  transitory 
class  are  the  whiteness  of  a  wall,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  etc.  Of  the  permanent  class  are  the  grav- 
ity of  bodies,  the  periodical  movement  of  the  planets,  etc. 

The  term  attribute  is  a  word  properly  convertible  with  quality^ 
for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  every  at- 
tribute is  a  quality;  but,  in  our  language,  cus- 
tom has  introduced  a  certain  distinction  in  their  application.  Attri-» 
bute  is  considered  as  a  word  of  loftier  significance,  and  is,  there- 
fore, conventionally  limited  to  qualities  of  a  higher  application. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  felt  as  indecorous  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  of  God,  and  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  attributes  of 
matter. 

Property  \&  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  quality;^  but  it  is 
frequently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in 

Property.    Accident.  ^         a      *j     ^  ^x.  x  •  i. 

general.  Accident^  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ab- 
breviated expression  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality. 

PJujenomenon  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  which  appears^  and  may 
therefore  be  translated  by  appearance.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  employment  of  the  Greek  term  shows  that  it  is  used 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  application.  In  the  second  place,  the 
English  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  secondary  or  implied 
meaning,  which,  in  some  degree,  renders  it  inappropriate  as  a  pre- 
cise and  definite  expression.  For  the  term  appearance  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  that  which  reveals  itself  to  our  observation,  as 
existent,  but  also  to  signify  that  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  truly  is.  There  is  thus  not  merely  a  certain  vague- 
ness in  the  word,  but  it  even  involves  a  kind  of  contradiction  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  employed  for  phcenomenon.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  term  phsenomenon  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  language,  as  a  philosophical  substitute  for  the  term  appearance. 

1  In  the  older  and  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  the  later  Logicians,  the  term  property  was  leM 

term.    See  Topic9, 1. 6:    '^iSiov  8*  ieriv  h  /i^  correctly  used  to  denote  a  ncoesaary  quality, 

9n\oi  fikv  rh  rl  Ijif  clrai,  fi6y^  S*  (fwdpx**^  whether  peculiar  or  not. —Ed. 
Kol  &yrMan77opc7T«  rov  Tpdyfioros*     By 
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LECTURE   IX. 

^    EXPLICATION   OF   TERMS  —  BELATIVITT   OF   HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Apter  giving  a  definition  of  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  comprise  a 
variety  of  expressions,  the  explanation  of  which 
might  smooth  the  way  in  our  subsequent  progress,  I  was  engaged, 
during  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustrating  the  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  merely  relative.  We  know,  and 
can  know,  nothing  absolutely  and  in  itself:  all  that  we  know  is 
existence  in  certain  special  forms  or  modes,  and  these,  likewise, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  analogous  to  our  faculties.  We  may 
suppose  existence  to  have  ti  thousand  modes ;  —  but  these  thousand 
modes  are  all  to  us  as  zero,  unless  we  possess  faculties  accommo- 
dated to  their  apprehension.  But  were  the  number  of  our  facul- 
ties coextensive  with  the  modes  of  being,  —  had  we,  for  each 
of  these  thousand  modes,  a  separate  organ  competent  to .  make  it 
known  to  us,  —  still  would  our  whole  knowledge  be,  as  it  is  at 
present,  only  of  the  relative.  Of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself, 
we  should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  We  should  still 
apprehend  existence  only  in  certain  special  modes,  —  only  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 

These  relative  modes,  whether  belonging  to  the  world  without 
or  to  the  world  within,  are,  under  different  points  of  view  and  dif- 
ferent limitations,  known  under  various  names,  as  qualities^  proper- 
ties^ essence^  ctccidents^  phaenomena^  manifestationsy  appearances^ 
and  so  forth ;  —  whereas  the  unknown  something  of  which  they 
are  the  modes,  —  the  unknown  ground,  which  affords  them  support, 
is  usually  termed  their  substance  or  subject.  Of  the  signification 
and  differences  of  these  expressions,  I  stated  only  what  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  their  philosophical  appli- 
cation. Substance^  (substantia^)  I  noticed,  is  considered  either  in 
contrast  to  its  accidents,  as  res  per  se  subsistens,  or  in  connection 
with  them,  aa  id  quod  substat  accidentibiis.    It,  therefore,  compre- 
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hends  both  the  Greek  terms  owta  and  xnroKtifieyw,  —  owrla  being 
equivalent  to  substantia  in  the  meaning  of  ens  per  se  subsistens;  — 
v?roice(/i<vov  to  it,  as  id  quod  substat  accidejitibus}  The  term  subject 
is  used  only  for  substance  in  its  second  meaning,  and  thus  corres- 
ponds to  v7ro#c€(/A€vov;  its  literal  signification  is,  as  its  et^'mology 
expresses,  that  which  lies,  or  is  placed,  under  the  phsenomena.  So 
much  for  the  terms  substance  and  subject^  significant  of  unknown  or 
absolute  existence.  • 

I  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  differences  of  the  various  terms 
expressive  of  known  or  relative  existence,  modej  modification,  state^ 
quality,  attribute,  property,  phcenomenon,  appearance;  but  what  I 
stated  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

I  at  present  avoid  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  substance 
and  phsenomenon.     I  shall  only  observe  in  gen- 

Phiiosophen  hare      g^al,  that  philosophers  have  frequently  fallen  into 

en  n  o     ^^     '      Q^iQ  q^  other  of  three  different  errors.     Some 

xerent  erron  regara- 

ing  Substance.  have  denied  the  reality  of  any  unknown  ground 

of  the  known  phaBnomena;  and  have  maintained 
that  mind  and  matter  have  no  substantial  existence,  but  are  merely 
the  two  complements  of  two  series  of  associated  qualities.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  altogether  futile.  It  belies  the  veracity  of 
our  primary  belie& ;  it  leaves  unsatisfied  the  strongest  necessities 
of  our  intellectual  nature ;  it  admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phsBhomena 
are  connected,  but  allows  no  cause  explanatory  of  the  fact  of  their 
connection.  Others,  again,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  have  attempted  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  grounds  of  the  phsdnomeha  of  mind  and  matter,  apart 
from  the  phsBnomena,  and  have,  accordingly,  transcended  the  legiti* 
mate  sphere  of  philosophy.  A  third  party  have  taken  some  one, 
or  more,  of  the  pheenomena  themselves  as  the  basis  or  substratum 
of  the  others.  Thus  Descartes,  at  least  as  understood  and  followed 
by  Mallebranche  and  others  of  his  disciplc^s,  made  thought  or  con* 
sciousness  convertible  with  the  substance  of  mind;^  and  Bishops 
Brown  and  Law,  with  Dr.  Watts,  constituted  solidity  and  extension 


1  *Tw6ffrninSi  here  noted,  by  way  of  inUrpo-  nliicat  id  guod  revtra  est,  etiamsi  est  commn- 

latioHjaB  of  theological  application.    [On  thk  nicatum.    *Tw6<rTaais  autem  neu  Pfnona  eet 

point  lee  Melanchtbon,  JE>ot.  Dial.  (Strigelii)  subsistens,  vivum,  iudivldunm,   intelligeni, 

p.  146,  et  seq,    <*  In  philosophia,  generaliter  incommtinlcablle,  non  sustentatum  in  alio." 

nomine  Essentia  ntimur  pro  n  per  uu  «m«-  Compare  the  relative  annotation  by  Strigel- 

dertaa^  slve  iit  in  pnedioamento  sabstanti«,  *n»i  »nd  Hsoker,  Clacu  PhiL  Arist.  p.  801.— 

dve  dt  aocidens.     At  {he6ffrtunt  iignificat  £».] 

rem  subsistefUetn,  qiue  opponitur  accidentibtu.  '  Prindpia,  pan  1.  (  96,61-58.  On  this  point 

Ecclesla  vero  cum  qnodam  discrimine  his  to-  see  Stewart,  WorkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  note  A. 

cabulis  utitar.    Nam  vocabnlum  £»eiUtaB  sig-  —Ed. 
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mto  the  substance  of  body.    This  theory  is,  however,  liable  to  all 

the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  the  first.^ 

I  defined  Psychology,  the  science  conversant  about  the  phce- 

nomena  of  the  mindy  or  consciotustif^e^,  or  seify 

ExpiBDAtion    of      ^j.  ^         ipij^  former  parts  of  the  definition  have 

tenns— (contiiQued.)  ^  i   .       <•       i 

been  explained ;  the  terms  mindf  canscious-sulh 

jecty  selfi  and  egoj  come  now  to  be  considered.    These  are  all  only 

expressions  for  the    unknown  basis  of  the  mental  phaenomena, 

viewed,  however,  in  different  relations. 

Of  these  the  word  mind  is  the  first.    In  regard  to  the  etymology 

of  this  term,'  it  is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  per- 

Hind.  .  '^ 

haps,  indeed,  none  of  the  attempts  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin  are  successM.  It  seems  to  hold  an  analogy  with  the 
Latin  mens^  and  both  are  probably  derived  from  the  same  common 
root  This  root,  which  is  lost  in  the  European  languages  of  Scytho- 
Indian  origin,  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  mencu,  to  know 
or  understand.  The  Greek  rav^,  inteUigence^  is,  in  like  manner, 
derived  firom  a  verb  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  (vocio).  The 
word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited  'signification  than  the  term  8(mL 
In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  term  ^o^  soul,  comprehends,  besides 
tbe  sensitive  and  rational  principle  in  man,  the  principle  of  organio 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and,  in  Christian 
theology,  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to  nrcv/ia  or  spirit^  in  a 
vj^er  and  more  extensive  signification. 

Since  Descartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness, the  term  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  for  the  self-knowing 
principle  alone.  Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject 
of  the  various  internal  phsenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
that  subject  of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phenomenon. 
Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  to  the  mind  what  extension  is  to  matter' 
or  body.  Though  both  are  phesnomena,  yet  both  are  essential 
qualities;  for  we  can  neither  conceive  mind  without  consciousness, 
nor  body  without  extension.  Mind  can  be  de- 
D  can  be  defined      fi^^d  only  a  posteriori^  —  that  is,  only  fi'om  its 

only  a  jHMtmon.  «'.       '^  ....       ,,.      , 

manifestations.  What  it  is  m  itself  that  is, 
apart  fix)m  its  manifestations,  —  we,  philosophically,  know  nothing, 
and,  accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  which  per- 
eeivesj  thinks^  feels,  wills,  desires,  etc.  Mind,  with  us,  is  thus 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Rational  and  Animal  souls  of  Aris- 
totle; for  the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion,  which  is  a  function  of 

^Sufdopadia  Britamiieaf  art.  MetapkytUs^         8  On  etymology  of  mind^  eto.  ->8ee  Scheld- 
Pp.616,646,(7thed.)  [Cf.  Deeoartcs,  JVincyia     ler's  AycA«J<vu,  p.  825. 
PuiL  i  68, pan U.  »  4.— Ed.] 
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the  animal  sotd  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  ought  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally done,  to  be  excluded  from  the  phienomena  of  co&sciouness 
and  mind. 

The  definition  of  mind  from  its  qualities  is  given  by  Aristotle ; 
it  forms  the  second  definition  in  his  TVecUue  on  the  Saul^^  and  after 
him,  it  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Held.'  That  Held,  therefore,  should  have  been 
praised  for  having  thus  defined  the  mind,  shows  only  the  ignorance 
of  his  encomiasts.    He  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  at  all. 

The  next  term  to  be  considered  b  conscious  stU^eet.  And  first, 
what  is  it  to  be  conscious?  Without  antidpat- 
lug  the  discussion  relative  to  consciousness,  as 
the  fundamental  function  of  intelligence,  I  may,  at  present,  simply 
indicate  to  you  what  an  act  of  consciousness  denotes.  This  act  is 
of  the  most  elementary  character ;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  knowl- 
edge; I  cannot,  therefore,  define  it  to  you;  but,  as  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  thing,  it  is  easy  to  enable  you  to  connect  the 
thing  with  the  word.  I  know,  —  I  desire,  —  I  feel.  What  is  it 
that  is  common  to  all  these?  ihowing  and  desiring  and  feeling 
are  not  the  same,  and  may  be  distinguished.  But  they  all  agree 
in  one  fundamental  condition.  Can  I  know,  without  knowing  that 
I  know?  Can  I  desire,  without  knowing  that  I  desire?  Can  I 
feel,  without  knowing  that  I  feel?  This  is  impossible.  Now  this 
knowing  that  I  know  or  desire  or  feel,  —  this  common  condition  of 
self-knowledge,  is  precisely  what  is  denominated  Consciousness.' 

So  much  at  present  for  the  adjective  of  conscious  —  now  for  the 
substantive,  sul^ect^ — conscious-suif^ect.  Though  consciousness  be 
the  condition  of  all  internal  phsBnomena,  still  it  is  itself  only  a 
phaenomenon;  and,  therefore,  supposes  a  subject  in  which  it  in- 
heres;— that  is,  supposes  something  that  is  conscious, — something 
that  manifests  itself  as  conscious.  And,  since  consciousness  com- 
prises within  its  sphere  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind,  the  ex- 
pression conscious-subject  is  a  brie^  but  comprehensive,  definition 
of  mind  itself. 

I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
sut^ject  in  its  philosophical  application, —  viz.  the  unknown  basis 

i 

!                                          \De  Animay  11. 2.     'H  ^^vxh  ^  rovro  f  rmSt   ml  rkt  Swdfitts  itmh  rodrmif  iw^• 

I                                       (SifAw  jcol    afr3ay^/ucda    ical    9uufoa6fitdra  poov/juty.    In  lib.  U.  Dt  Jmma^-p.  76,  (Aid. 

Tp^rms.    Cf.  Themistins.    EU«  XP^  X^7«i'  Fol.)— Ed. 

t(  %KOffro¥  rolnwv,  <Xoy  rl  rh  tforfTuchy,  ^  a  JkteiUetual  Powers,  Enaj  1.  c.  2;  Works,  p. 

ri  rh  oi^dijrtff^y,  wp6r€pw  iwurKrrrdWf  rl  229.    "  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  w«  nndentand 

rh  row,  iral  rl  rh  ahrbdyt^eu'  irp&rtpat  that  in  liim  which  thinka,  remembeta,  reaaons, 

yap  icol  aeup4cr§pai  xphs  iffua  r&y  Hwd/ump  wills."  —  Ed. 

€tai  td  iydpytuu'  lepowyrvyxiyofuy  yiip  ah»  8  Compare  DiseicMioiw,  p.  IiT.^Ed. 
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of  phienomenal  or  manifested  existence.  It  is  thus,  in  its  applica- 
tion^  common  equally  to  the  external  and  to  the  internal  worlds. 
But  the  philosophers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usurped  and 
appropriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  4n  their 
hands,  the  phrases  conscious  or  thinking  sul^ect^  and  subject  simply, 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  and  custom  has  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  in  psychological  discussions,  the  subject  is  a  term  now  cur- 
rently employed,  throughout  Europe,  for  the  mind  or  thifiking 
principle-^ 

The  question  here  occurs,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  emplo3rment? 

If  mind  and  subject  are  only  convertible  terms, 
SuSt  ^d*^tirf.""      ^^y  multiply  synonyms?     Why  exchange  a 

precise  and  proximate  expression  for  a  vague 
and  abstract  generality?  The  question  is  pertinent,  and  merits  a 
reply ;  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  is  necessary,  its 
introduction  cannot  possibly  be  vindicated.  Now,  the  utility  of 
this  expression  is  founded  on  two  circumstances.  The  first,  that 
it  affords  an  adjective ;  the  second,  that  the  terms  subject  and  sub- 
jective have  opposing  relatives  in  the  terms  o^ect  and  objective^  so 
that  the  two  pairs  of  words  together,  enable  us  to  designate  the 
primary  and  most  important  analysis  and  antithesis  of  philosophy, 
in  a  more  precise  and  emphatic  manner  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  technical  expressions.  This  will  require  some  illustration. 
Subject^  we  have  seen,  is  a  term  for  that  in  which  the  phaenomena 

revealed  to  our  observation,  inhere ;  —  what  the 
.^!!^  Snbjecttre      gchoolmcn  have  desiimated  the  materia  in  qua. 

aod    OI]deeUre;  their        _. .     .      .  ,  ^       .        ,  J. 

orvn  and  mMning.  Limited  to  the  mental  phaenomena,  subject 
therefora,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and  sub- 
jective^ that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject. Object^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  for  that  about  which 
the  knowing  subject  is  conversant,  what  the  schoolmen  have  styled 
the  materia  circa  quam;  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is 
ideal,  ^— what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual. 

Now,  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  our  acts  of  knowledge,  or  cognitions, — to  distinguish  what 
elements  are  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject,  what  elements 
by  the  object  known.  There  must,  therefore,  be  terms  adequate 
to  designate  these  correlative  opposites,  and  to  discriminate  the 

1  See  the  Author's  note,  ReiVT*  Works^  p.  809.— Ed. 
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share  which  each  has  in  the  total  act  of  cognition.    Bat,  if  we  re- 
ject the  terms  subject  and  suhjective^  —  object  and  objective^  there 
ai*e  no  othera  competent  to  the  purpose. 
At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  Grentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  you  aware  of  tlfe  paramount  necessity  of 
Errors  arteing  from      g^^^j^  ^  distinction,  and  of  such  terms,  — or  to 

want  of  the  terms  Sub-  ,  ,  «  .,  ^       i»  i 

ject  and  Object.  show  you  how,  from  the  want  of  words  ex- 

pressive of  this  primary  antithesis,  the  mental 
philosophy  of  this  country  has  been  checked  in  its  development, 
and  involved  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  misconception.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remai*k  at  present,  that  to  this,  defect  in  the  language 
of  his  psychological  analysis,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  confusion,  not  to  say  the  errors  of  Reid,  in  the  very  cardinal 
point  of  liis  philosophy,  —  a  confusion  so  great  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  misconceived  by  Brown,  who,  in 
adopting  a  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception, seems  not  even  to  have  suspected,  that  he,  and  Reid,  and 
modern  philosophers  in  general,  were  not  in  this  at  one.*  The 
terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the  primary  distinction  in 
consciousness  of  self  and  not-self  and  this  distinction  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind ;  for  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  a 
determination  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  mutual  relations.  The  distinction  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  Philosophy  proi)er, 
but  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Ethics,  Politics,  Jurisprudence, 
Theology.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  —  a  philological  example. 
Suppose  a  lexicographer  had  to  distinguish  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word  certainty.  Certainty  expresses  either  the  fiml  conviction 
which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  a  thing;  or  the  character  of  the 
proof  on  which  its  reality  rests.  The  former  is  the  subjective  mean- 
ing; the  latter  the  oljective.  By  what  other  terms  can  they  be 
distinguished  and  described? 

The  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  as  marking  out  the  funda- 
mental and  most  thorough-going  antithesis  in 
SuXtTnSeTt™  philosophy,  WO  owe,  among  many  other  impor- 
tant benefits,  to  the  schoolmen,  and  from  the 
schoolmen  the  terms  passed,  both  in  their  substantive  and  adjective 
forms,  into  the  sctentifio  language  of  modeiTi  philosophers.  De- 
prived of  these  terms,  the  Critical  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  and  France,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  familiarly  employed  in  scientific  language,  even  subsequently 

1  See  on  this  qnestJon  the  Antbor's  Dixus-     seriations  to  RiicT*  Works^  notes  B  and  C.  — 
fioNj,  p.  45,  et  seq.,  and  bis  Supplementarf  DU-     Ed. 
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to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjective  forms  seem  at  length  to  have 
dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obso- 
lete, was,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had  gradually 
crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object^  besides  its 
proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive^ 
end,  fined  catue,  (a  meaning,  by  the  way,  not  recognized  by  John- 
son.) This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  corrupted,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Subject  in  English,  as  sujet  in 
French,  had  not  been  rightly  distinguished  from  object,  taken  in  its. 
proper  meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of 
the  corresponding  term  (viraiccificvoy)  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that 
the  logical  application  of  the  word,  (subject  of  predication),  facili- 
tated, or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  are  well  entitled  to  sue  out 
their  naturalization.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  —  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  last  parallel  expressions  itre  the  terms  self  and  effo.  These 
we  shall  take  together,  as  they  are  absolutely 
tedftJomTirto""**^  Convertible,  As  the  best  preparative  for  a  prop- 
er understanding  of  these  terms,  I  shall  trans- 
late to  you  a  passage  from  the  Mrse  Alcibiades  of  Plato.  ^  The  in- 
terlocutors are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades. 

"  Socr.  Hold,  now,  with  whom  do  you  at  present  converse  ?  Is 
it  not  with  me  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.  And  I  also  with  you  ?  —  Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,    It  is  Socrates  then  who  speaks  ?  —  Alcib,    Assuredly. 

Socr.    And  Alcibiades  who  listens  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.  Is  it  not  with  language  that  Socrates  speaks?  —  Alcib. 
What  now  ?  of  course. 

Socr.  To  converse,  and  to  ,use  language,  are  not  these  then  the 
same  ?  —  Alcib.    The  very  same. 

Socr.  But  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the  thing  used,  —  are  these 
not  different  ?  —  Alcib.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socr.  A  currier,  —  does  he  not  use  a  cutting  knife,  and  other  in- 
struments ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 


IF.  120.  The  genuinenees,  howeyer,  of  this  translation);  Schleiermaeher's  I$uroduetioity 
malogQe  is  questionable.  See  Ritter,  Hi»t.  translated  bj  Dobeon,  p.  328;  Brandis,  Gesek, 
•/  Jneitmi  FhiUwtpkif^  toL  ii.  p.  164,  (English      dtr  Gr.  Rom.  PkiUuopkie,  vol.  U.  p.  ISO.  —  £d. 
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Socr.  And  the  man  who  uses  the  cutting  knife,  is  he  different 
from  the  instrument  he  uses  ?  —  Alcib.    Most  certainly. 

Socr,  In  like  manner,  the  lyrist,  is  he  not  different  from  the  lyre 
he  plays  on  ?  —  Aldb.    Undoubtedly. 

Socr,  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you  just  now,  — does  not  he 
who  uses  a  thing  seem  to  you  always  different  from  the  thing  used  ? 

—  Alcib.    Very  different. 

Socr,    But  the  currier,  does  he  cut  with  his  instruments  alone,  or 
also  with  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Also  with  his  hands. 
.    Socr,    He  then  uses  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,    And  in  his  work  he  uses  also  his  eyes  ?  — Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  used,  are  different  ?  —  Alcib.    We  are. 

Socr.  The  currier  and  lyrist  are,  therefore,  different  from  the 
hands  and  the  eyes,  with  which  they  work  ?  —  Alcib,     So  it  seems. 

Socr.  Now,  then,  does  not  a  man  use  his  whole  body  ?  — Alcib, 
Unquestionably. 

ASocr,  But  we  are  agreed  that  he  who  uses,  and  that  which  is 
used,  are  different  ?  — Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,  A  man  is,  therefore,  different  from  his  body?  —  Alcib, 
So  I  think. 

Socr,    What  then  is  the  man  ?  —  Alcib,    I  cannot  say. 

aSoct,  You  can  at  least  say  that  the  man  is  that  which  uses  the 
body?  — ^IW^.    True. 

Socr,  Now,  does  anything  use  the  body  but  the  mind  ?  —  Alcib, 
Nothing. 

Socr,  The  mind  is,  therefore,  the  man?  —  Alcib.  The  mind 
alone." 

To  the  same  effect,  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  mind  contains  the 
man,  not  the  man  the  mind.  ^  "  Thou  art  the  soul,"  says  Hierocles, 
"  but  the  body  is  thine."  '  So  Cicero  —  "  Mens  cuj usque  is  est  quis- 
que,  non  ca  figura  quae  digito  domonstrari  potest ; "  •  and  Macrobius 

—  "  Ergo  qui  videtur,  non  ipse  verus  homo  ^st,  sed  venis  ille  est,  a 
quo  regitur  quod  videtur."  * 

No  one  has,  however,  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed this  truth  than  Arbuthnot.' 

"  What  am  I,  whence  produced,  and  for  what  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 

iThat  the  mind  ia  the  man,  is  maintained        8  Somnium  Scfpionity  $  8.  — Ed. 
by  Aristotle  in  several  places.    Of.  Eth.  JVic.        4  Macrobius,  In  Somnium  Seiphnis,  Mb.  U- 
ix.  8;  X.  7;  but  these  do  not  contain  the  ex>     q.  12.  —  Ed. 

a  In  Auna  Pythagonomm  CarminOj  28:  26  ,  ,       -^       —  "  ' 


T^p  f r  ^  ^i/x^*  t6  '^  c»fM  fr6v.  —  Ed. 


vol.!  p.  180.  — Ed. 
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Am  I  th'  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chancoi 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance? 
Or,  trom  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought. 
And  of  unthinking  substance,  bom  with  thought. 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
A  branching  channel  with  a  mazy  flood? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  gUdcs, 
I>ull  and  nnconsciods  flows,  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  flname,  compacted  with  transcendent  skQl, 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will; 
Nursed  ftom  the  firnitM  glebe,  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes,  —  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  monld'ring  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains; 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 

But  let  us  come  to  a  closer  determination  of  the  point ;  let  us  ap- 
peal to  our  experience.    ^  I  turn  my  attention 
The  Self  or  ^o  in      ^^        ^'       ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  j  y^^     organs,  and 

lelation  to  bodily  or-  J  o»  ©      "» 

gams  and  thoughts.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^e  thoughts.    My  body  is  the  comple- 

ment of  my  organs ;  am  I  then  my  body,  or  any 
part  of  my  body  ?  This  I  cannot  be.  The  matter  of  my  body,  in 
all  its  points,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  in  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal. 
I,  —  Z  do  not  pass  away,  I  am  not  renewed.  None  probably  of  the 
molecules  which  constituted  my  organs  some  years  ago^  form  any 
part  of  the  material  system  which  I  now  call  mine.'  It  has  been 
made  up  anew ;  but  I  am  still  what  I  was  of  old.  These  organs 
may  be  mutilated ;  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved ;  bat  not  the  less  do  I  continue  to  be  what  I  was,  one  and 
entire.  It  is  even  not  impossible  to  conceive  me  existing,  deprived 
of  every  organ,  —  I  therefore,  who  have  these  organs,  or  this  body, 
I  am  neither  an  oi^an  nor  a  body. 

"Neither  am  I  identical  with  my  thoughts,  for  they  are  manifold 
and  various.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  one  and  the  same.  Each  mo- 
ment they  change  and  succeed  each  other  i  this  change  and  succes- 
sion takes  place  in  me,  but  I  neither  change  nor  succeed  myself  in 
myself.  Each  moment,  I  am  aware  or  am  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence and  change  of  my  thoughts :  this  change  is  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  me,  sometimes  by  something  different  from  me ;  but  I  al- 
ways can  distinguish  myself  from  them :  I  am  a  permanent  being, 
an  enduring  subject,  of  whose  existence  these  thoughts  are  only  so 
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many  modes,  appearances,  or  phasnomena; — I  who  possess  organs 
and  thoughts  am,  therefore,  neither  these  organs  nor  these  thoughts. 

"  I  can  conceive  myself  to  exist  apai-t  from  every  organ.  But  if 
I  try  to  conceive  myself  existent  without  a  thought,  —  without 
some  form  of  consciousness,  —  I  am  unable.  This  or  that  thought 
may  not  be  perhaps  necessary ;  but  of  some  thought  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  conscious,  otherwise  I  can  no  longer  conceive  my- 
self to  be.  A  suspension  of  thought  is  thus  a  auspension  of  my 
intellectual  existence;  I  am,  therefore,  essentially  a  thinking,  —  a 
conscious  being ;  and  my  true  character  is  that  of  an  intelligence,  — 
an  intelligence  served  by  organs."  * 

But  this  thought,  this  consciousness,  is  possible  only  in,  and 
through,  the  consciousness  of  Self.  The  Self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in 
every  act  of  intelligence,  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs. 
It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine,  I  that  remember,  I  that  attend, 
I  that  compare,  I  that  feel,  I  that  desire,  I  that  will,  I  that  am  con- 
scious. The  I,  indeed,  is  only  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these 
special  modes ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  them  all ;  they  are  all  only 
the  phaenomena  of  the  I,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant 
about  the  phtenomena  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  unambiguously, 
said  to  be  conversant  about  the  phasnomena  of  the  /or  Ego, 

This  expression,  as  that  which,  in  many  relations,  best  marks  and 
discriminates  the  conscious  mind,  has  now  become  familiar  in  every 
country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own.  Why  it  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized with  us  is  not  unapparent.  The  French  have  two  words 
for  the  Ego  or  I — Je  and  MoL  The  former  of  these  is  less  appro- 
priate as  an  abstract  term,  being  in  sound  ambiguous ;  but  U  moi 
admirably  expresses  what  the  Germans  denote,  but  less  felicitously, 
by  their  Das  Ich.  In  English,  the  I  could  not  be  tolerated ;  be- 
cause, in  sound,  it  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  word  signi- 
ficant of  the  organ  of  sight.  We  must^  therefore,  either  renounce 
the  term,  or  resort  to  the  Latin  Ego  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  no  disad- 
vantage, for,  as  the  word  is  only  employed  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
relation,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  distinctly  marked,  by  its 
being  used  in  that  relation  alone.  The  term  Self  is  more  allow- 
able ;  yet  still  the  expressions  Ego  and  Non-Ego  are  felt  to  be  less 
awkward  than  those  of  S^f  and  NoUSdf. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  terms  involved  in  the  definition 
which  I  gave  you  of  Psychology. 

1  Gatien-Arnoult,  [i>oc«.  PAt/.,  p.  84-89. «  Ed.] 
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LECTURE    X. 

EXPLICATION    OF    TERMS. 

I  NOW  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
other  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  philosophy,  and  which  it 
»  expedient  to  explain  at  once,  before  entering  upon  discussions 
in  which  they  will  continually  recur.  I  take  them  up  without 
order,  except  in  so  &x  as  they  may  be  grouped  together  by  their 
meaning;  and  the  first  I  shall  consider,  are  the  terms  hypothesis 
and  theory*  • 

When  a  phsenomenon  is  presented  to  us  which  can  be  explained 
by  no  cause  within  the  sphere  of  our  experi- 
ence,  we  feel  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.  A  desire 
arises  to  escape  firom  this  unpleasing  state;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  desire  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  outstanding 
phsnomenon  to  unity,  by  assigning  it,  ad  interim^  to  some  cause 
or  class,  to  which  we  imagine  that  it  may  possibly  belong,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  refer  it,  permanently,  to  that  cause,  or  class,  to 
which  we  shall  have  proved  it  actually  to  appertain.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  the  phaenomenon  is  thus  provisorily  referred,  is 
called  an  hypothesis^  —  a  supposition* 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  to  unity  and  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  do  this  in  recalling  them,  ad  interim^  to ,  some  prin- 
ciple, through  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them. 
From  this  view  of  their  nature  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are 
permissible,  and  how  fer  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient, — 
throwing  altogether  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  what  is  at 
firat  assumed  as  hypothetical,  may  subsequently  be  proved  true. 

An  hypothesis  is  allowable  only  under  certain  conditions.  Of 
these  the  first  is,  —  that  the  phaenomenon  to 

Two  eoDditions  of  y^^  explained,  should  be  ascertained  actually  to 
Xhe  tint  exist.    It  would,  for  example,  be  absurd  to  pro- 

pose an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  possibility 
of  apparitions,  until  it  be  proved  that  ghosts  do  actually  appear. 
This  precept,  to  establish  your  fact  before  you  attempt  to  conject- 
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ure  its  cause,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  the  statement.  But  a  longer  experienoe  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary.  That  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  not  only  not 
superfluous,  but  even  highly  requisite  as  an  admonition,  is  shown 
by  great  and  numerous  examples  of  its  violation  in  the  history  of 
science;  and,  as  CuUen  has  truly  observed,  there  are  more  false 
facts  current  in  the  world  than  false  hypotheses  to  explain  them. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  which  men  seem  to  admit  so  lightly  as 
an  asserted  fact.  Of  this  I  might  adduce  to  yon  a  host  of  mem- 
orable examples.  I  shall  content  myself  with  one  small  but  sig- 
nificant illustration. 

Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  established  under  his  patronage,  sent  to  request  of  that 
learned  body  an  explanation  of  the  following  phsenomenon.  When 
a  live  fish  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  basin,  water,  and  fish 
do  not  weigh  more  than  the  basin  and  water  before  the  fish  is 
thrown  in;  whereas,  when  a  dead  fish  is  employed,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  exactly  equal  to  the  added  weights  of  the  basin, 
the  water,  and  the  fish.  Much  learned  discussion  ensued  regarding 
this  curious  fact,  and  several  elaborate  papers,  propounding  various 
hypotheses  in  explanation,  were  read  on  the  occasion.  At  length 
a  member,  who  was  better  versed  in  Aristotle  than  his  associates, 
recollected  that  the  philosopher  had  laid  it  down,  as  a  general  rule 
of  philosophizing,  to  consider  the  an  ait  of  a  fact,  before  proceeding 
to  investigate  the  cur  sit;  and  he  ventured  to  insinuate  to  his  col- 
leagues, that,  though  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite  was  with  them, 

—  the  disciples  of  Bacon,  —  of  small  account,  it  might  possibly  not 
be  altogether  inexpedient  to  follow  his  advice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  seeing  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  and  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  were  admitted 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  After  much  angry  discussion,  some 
members  asserting  the  fact  to  be  in  itself  notorious,  and  others 
declaring  that  to  doubt  of  its  reality  was  an  insult  to  his  majesty, 
and  tantamount  to  a  constructive  act  of  treason,  the  experiment 
was  made,  —  when  lo  I  to  the  confiision  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 

—  the  name  by  which  the  Society  was  then  popularly  kno\i^, — it 
was  found  that  the  weight  was  identical,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living 
fish  were  used. 

This  is  only  a  past  and  petty  illustration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  extensive  hypotheses,  very  generally  accredited,  even  at 
the  present  hour,  which  are,  however,  nothing  better  than  assump- 
tions founded  on,  or  explanatory  o^  phtenomena  which  do  not 
really  exist  in  nature. 
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The  Becond  condition  of  a  permissible  hyi>othe8is  is,  —  that  the 
phtenomenon    cannot   be    explained    otherwise 
than  by  an  hy]>othesis.    It  M'ould,  for  example, 
hare  been  absui*d,  even  before  tlie  discoveries  of  Franklin,  to 
account  for  the  phienomenon  of  lightning  by  the  hypothesis  of 
supernatural  agency.    These  two  conditions,  of  the  reality  of  the 
phsenomenon,  and  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  for  its  explana- 
tion, being  fulfilled,  an  hypothesis  is  allowable.^ 
But  the  necessity  of  some  hypothesis  being  conceded,  how  are 
we  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad. 
Criteria  of  the  ex-      —  ^  probable  and  an  improbable  hypothesis  ? 

oellence  of  an  hypoth-        mr.  ^'  ^^  r  u         *i       • 

^gjg  The  comparative   excellence  of  an   hypothesis 

requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  involve  noth- 
ing contradictory,  either  internally  or  externally,  —  that  is,  either 
between  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  between  these  and 
any  established  truths.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenly  revolutions  became  worthless,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  ascertained  phaenomena  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury.  Thus  the  Wernerian  hypothesis  in  geology 
is  improbable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  water  was 
originally  able  to  hold  in  solution  substances  which  it  is  now  inca- 
pable of  dissolving.  The  Huttonian  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  far  preferable,  that  it  assumes  no  effect  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  agent,  which  that  agent  is  not  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. In  the  second  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  propor- 
tion as  the  phcenomenon  in  question  can  be  by  it  more  comi)letely 
explained.  Thus,  the  Copemican  hypothesis  is  more  probable 
than  the  Tychonic  and  semi-Tychonic,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  a  greater  number  of  phenomena.  In  the  third  place, 
an  hy])Othesis  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  independent  of  all 
subsidiary  h3rpothe8es.  In'  this  respect,  again,  the  Copemican  hy- 
])Othcsis  is  more  probable  than  the  Tychonic.  For,  though  both 
save  all  the  phaenomena,  the  Copemican  does  this  by  one  principal 
assumption ;  whereas  the  Tychonic  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
several  subordinate  suppositions,  to  render  the  principal  assumption 
available.    So  much  for  hi/pothesis, 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  hypothesis  than  perhaps  was  necessary ; 
for  you  must  recollect  that  these  terms  are,  at  present,  considered 
only  in  order  to  enable  you  to  underatand  their  signification  when 
casually  employed.  We  shall  probably,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Course,  have  occasion  to  treat  of  them  expressly,  and  with 

1  [On  the  conditions  of  legitimate  hypoth-     iea  Bteetiw^  Din.  FMlim.  art.  8,  torn.  i.  p. 
csb  compare  John  Christopher  Stnrm,  PAsiv-     28.] 
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the  requisite  details.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  more  concise  in  treating 
of  the  cognate  expression,  —  theory.  This  word  is  employed  by 
English  M'riters,  in  a  very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  usually  convertible  with  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis  is  com- 
monly used  as  another  term  for  conjecture.  Dr.  Reid,  indeed, 
expressly  does  this ;  he  identifies  the  two  words,  and  explains  them 
as  philosophical  conjectures,  as  you  may  see  in  his  First  £ssay  on 
the  Intellect'ual  Powersy  (Chapter  III.)*  This  is,  however,  -wrong; 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  original  employment  of  the  terms  by  the 
ancient  philosophers;  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  their  employment 
by  the  philosophei-s  of  the  modem  nations. 

The  terms  theory  and  theoretical  are  properly  used  in  opposition 
to  the  terms  practice  and  practical:  in   this 

Theory;  Praotice.  ,  ■*  i      .      i  ,-.■., 

sense  they  were  exclusively  employed  by  the 
ancients;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  abnost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  continental  philosophers.  Practice  is  the  exercise  of  an 
art,  or  the  application  of  a  science,  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  art,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  all  he 
knows ;  there  being  required,  over  and  above  knowledge,  a  certain 
dexterity  and  skill.  Theory,  on  the  contraiy,  is  mere  knowledge 
or  science.  There  is  a  distinction,  but  no  opposition,  between 
theoiy  and  practice ;  each  to  a  ceitain  extent  supposes  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  theory  is  dependent  on  practice ;  practice  must 
have  preceded  theory;  for  thcoiy  being  only  a  generalization  of 
the  principles  on  which  practice  proceeds,  these  must  originally 
have  been  taken  out  o^  or  abstracted  from,  practice.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  is  no  practice 
without  a  theory.  The  man  of  pi*actice  must  have  always  known 
something,  however  little,  of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  of  the  means  by  which  his  intention  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  procedui*e ;  he  was  a  limited,  he  was,  in  some  degree, 
an  unconscious,  theorist.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  reflected  on  his  performance,  his  theory  acquired  greater 
cleaniess  and  extension,  so  that  he  became  at  last  distinctly  con- 
scious of  what  he  did,  and  could  give,  to  himself  and  others,  an 
acdount  of  his  procedure. 

"  Per  varios  usus  artem  expericntla  fecit, 
Exomplo  monstrante  viam."  > 

In  this  view,  theory  is,  therefore,  simply  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end, 

1  Worlu^  p.  286;  8M  also  p.  97..— Ed.  9  [iMSsntf/N*,  1. 68.] 
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The  opposition  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  is  some- 
what different;  for  these  do  not  stand  simply 
^     ?^r*!!!!?*'  *J***      related  to  each   other  as  theory  and  practice. 

Fnustieal  Fbilosophf.  *'  *• 

Practical  philosophy  involves  likewise  a  theory, 
—a  theory,  however,  subordinated  to  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles ;  while  theoretical  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practice,  but  terminates  in  mere  speculative  or  contemplative 
knowledge.* 

The  next  group  of  associated  words  to  which  I  would  call  your 
Utention  is  composed  of  the  terms,  — pawer^  facuUy^  capacU^y  dut- 
positiany  habitj  actj  operation^  energy,  function^t  etc. 

Of  these  the  first  is  power^  and  the  explanation  of  this,  in  a 
manner,  involves  that  of  all  the  others. 

Porer.  Kcid^s  crifr  j  j^^y^^  [^  ^jj^  ^^^  placc,  to  corrcct  an  error 

Kism  M  Locke.  /••tn.t>»-i»  i»  »•  •«•         • 

of  Dr.  Keid,  m  relation  to  this  term,  m  his  cnt- 
icLsni  of  Locke's  statement  of  its  import.  —  You  will  observe  that 
I  do  not,  at  present,  enter  on  the  question,  How  do  we  acquire 
the  noiion  of  power?  and  I  defend  the  following  passage  of  Locke, 
only  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  comprehension  of  the  term. 
•*The  mind,"  says  Locke,  "being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses, 
of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without, 
and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on 
what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the 
senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and 
concluding  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers,  in  one 
thing,,  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and,  in  another,  the  possibility  of  making  that  change;  and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  say,  flre  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold,  —  that  is,  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  its 
insensible  parts  and  consequently  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to 
blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its 
room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power,  we  consider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot 
obsen-e  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything, 
but  by  the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive 

ISeeoni^,  p.  SO.'Eo. 
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any  alteration  to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of 
its  ideas.  Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold  —  viz.  as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change :  the  one  may  be  called  active^ 
and  the  other  passive  power."* 

I  have  here  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  of 
power  into  two  kinds,  active  and  passive  —  the 

Active  and  PsMive  fonner  meaning,  id  quod  potest  facere^  that 
which  can  effect  or  can  do^  —  the  latter  id  quod 
potest  fieri  that  which  can  he  effected  or  can  be  done.  In  both  cases 
the  general  notion  of  power  is  expressed  by  the  verb  potest  or  can. 
Now,  on  this.  Dr.  Ileid  makes  the  following  strictures,*  **  On  tliis 
account  by  Locke,"  he  says,  "of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  make  two  remarks,  with  the  respect  that  is 
most  justly  due  to  so  great  a  philosopher  and  so  good  a  man." 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  remarks 
by  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  as  follows,  —  "Whereas  Locke  distinguishes 
power  into  active  and  passive^  I  conceive  passive  power  is  no  power 
at  alL  He  means  by  it,  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call 
this  power^  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  Avith  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr,  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing 
it;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.  Perhaps 
he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  acfit?e  power.  But 
I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  active^  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  powers  that  are  called  speculative.  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  very  proper  to  distinguish  the 
powers  by  which  those  different  operations  are  perfonned,  into 
active  and  speculative.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  acknowledges  that 
active  pow^cr  is  more  properly  called  power :  but  I  see  no  propriety 
at  all  in  passive  power ;  it  is  a  powerless  power,  and  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms." 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Reid  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  erroneous 
fr^m  first  to  last.  The  latter  part,  in  which  he  attempts  to  find 
a  reason  for  Locke  being  unwarily  betrayed  into  making  this  dis- 
tinction, is,  supposing  the  distinction  untenable,  and  Locke  its 
author,  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  hallucination:  for, 
surely,  the  powers  by  which  we  speculate  are,  in  their  operations, 
not  more  passive  than  those  that  have  sometimes  been  styled 
active^  but  which  are  properly  denominated  practical  But  in  the 
,  censure  itself  on  Locke,  Reid  is  altogether  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  was  Locke  from  being  unlucky  in  inventing  the  dis- 

1  JEuoy,  Book  li.  cb.  21.  { 1.  —  Ed.      9  AcHx>e  PowerSf  Emy  L  ch.  8;    Work*,  p.  £19.  —  Ed. 
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tinction,  it  was  invented  some  two  thonsand  years  before.  In  the 
second  place,  to  call  the  possibility  of  being  changed  a  potcer^  is 
no  misapplication  of  the  word.  In  the  third  place,  so  far  is  the 
phrase  passive  power  from  not  being  employed  by  any  good  author, 
—  there  is  hardly  a  tnetaphysician  previous  to  Locke,  by  whom  it 
was  not  familiarly  used.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated distinctions  in  philosophy.  It  was  first  formally  enounced 
by  Aristotle,*  and  from  him  was  universally  adopted.  Active  and 
passive  power  are  in  Oreek  styled  8vra/M«  iroajrucrf,  and  Svya/ui  to^ 
ruc^;  in  LsLtiiij  potentia  activa^  and  potentia  passiva? 

Potoer^  therefore,  is  a  word  which  we  may  use  both  in  an  active, 

and  in  a  passive,  signification,  and,  in  psychology,  we  may  apply  it 

both  to  the  active  faculties,  and  to  the  passive  capacities,  of  mind. 

This  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  faculties^  and  capacities. 

Faculty  (/aculCas)  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 

Latin  faciei^  the  more  ancient  form  of  facilisj 

from  which  again  facilitas  is  formed.     It  is  properly  limited  to 

active  power,  and,  therefore,  is  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  pas^ 

sive  affections  of  mind. 

Capacity/  {capacitas)  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  properly  limited 
to  these.  Its  primary  signification,  which  is 
literally  room  for^  as  well  as  its  employment, 
favors  this ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  examples 
of  its  usage  in  an  active  sense.  Leibnitz,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  who  limited  its  psychological  application  to  the  passivities  of 
mind.  In  his  famous  Kouveavx  JSssais  sur  P  £Jntendement  JIu- 
main^  a  work  written  in  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  same 
subject,  he  observes :  **  We  may  say  that  power  {puissance)^  in  ge- 
neral, is  the  possibility  of  change.  Now  the  change,  or  the  act  of 
this  possibility,  being  action  in  one  subject  and  passion  in  another, 
there  will  be  two  powers  (deux  puissances^  the  one  passive^  the 
other  active.  The  active  may  be  called  faculty^  and  perhaps  the 
passive  might  be  called  capacity^  or  receptivity.  It  is  true  that  the 
active  power  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  higher  sense,  when,  over  and 
above  the  simple  faculty,  there  is  also  a  tendency,  a  nisus ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  dynamical  considerations.     We 


1  See  Metaph,  Ir.  (r.)12;  tUI.  (ix.)l.  — Ed.  thoae  for  passive  power  by  terminations  in 

2Thl»  diatinction  is,  indeed,  established  in  '*'^*-    '^**"'  voinrucSv,  that  ^hich  can  inake; 

the  Greek  language  itself.    That  tongue  has,  ^oirrrSv,  that  which  can  be  made;  Kiyrrrix6if, 

among  its  other  marvellous  perfections,  two  *****  which  can  move;  kivht6»^  that  which 

sets  of  potential  a4JectiveB,  the  one  for  aeciiw,  can  1^  moved;  and  BOirpascTiK6s  and  trpeue- 

the  other  tor  passive  power.    Those  tor  active  fis,  altrdrjTucSs  and  ol<r^T6sf  tmrrut6s  and 

power  are  denoted  by  terminations  in  ruc6s,  yoifr6sf  oheo!hfAriTuc6s  and  olKo5ofiriT6s,  etc. 
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might  give  to  it  in  this  meaning  the  special  name  ofJbrceJ*  ^  I  may 
notice  that  Reid  seems  to  have  attributed  no  other  meaning  to  the 
term  power  than  that  of  force. 

Power,  then,  is  active  and  passive;  facalty  is  active  power, — 
capacity  is  passive  power. 

The  two  terms  next  in  order,  are  dispoHtion^  in  Greek,  &aJc<rc9; 
and  habiL  in  Greek,  lii%,    I  take  these  tc&ether 

DiepoiitioD,  Habit.  ,  .     .,  ,  ^     , 

as  they  are  smiilar,  yet  not  the  same.  Both  are 
tendencies  to  action ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  disposition  properly 
denotes  a  natural  tendency,  habit  an  acquired  tendency.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  them  by  another  difference.  ^  Habit  (l£ts)  is  discrim- 
inated from  disposition  (SuL^co-ts)  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  easily 
movable,  the  former  of  longer  duration,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
moved."  *  I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repetition  is  called 
consuetude^  or  custom.  The  latter  terms,  which  properly  signify  the 
cause,  are  not  unfrequently  abusively  employed  for  habit,  their 
effect. 

I  may  likewise  observe  that  the  terms  power^  faculty^  capacity^ 
are  more  appropriately  applied  to  natural,  than  to  acquired,  capa- 
bilities, and  are  thus  inapplicable  to  mere  habits.    I  say  mere  habits, 
for  where  habit  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  capability,  both 
terms  may  be  used.    Thus  we  can  say  both  the  &culty  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  abstraction, — the  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
the  habit  of  suffering ;  but  still  the  meanings  are  not  identical. 
The  last  series  of  cognate  terms  are  act,  operation^  energy.    They 
are  all  mutually  convertible,  as  all  denoting  the 
Act,  Operation,  En-      pj^gent  exertiou  or  exercise  of  a  power,  a  fec- 
ulty,  or  a  habit.    I  must  here  explain  to  you 
the  famous  distinction  of  actual  and  potential  existence ;  for,  by  this 
distinction,  act,  operation,  energy,  are  contra- 
Zi^^^J^^  ^"^      discriminated  from  power,  faculty,  capacity,  dis- 
position, and  habit.    This  distinction,  when  di- 
vested of  certain  subordinate  subtleties  of  no  great  consequence,  is 
manifest  and  simple.    Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the 
thing  may  he  at  some  time ;  actual  existence,  that  it  now  is}    Thus, 
the  mathematician,  when  asleep  or  playing  at  cards,  does  not  exer- 
cise his  skill ;  his  geometrical  knowledge  is  all  latent,  but  he  is  still 
a  mathematician,  —  potentially. 


1  iVbiiveaKx  "EaaoM^  liv.  ii.  ch.  21.  ( 1.  —  £d.       learned  note  of  Trendelenbttrg  on  Ariat,  dt 
8  Categ,  ch.  8.  —  Ed.  Anima^  U.  1.  —  Ed. 

8  This  distinction  iawell  miutrmted  In  the 
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'  Ut  qtuunyis  tacit  Hermof^nes,  cantor  tamen  atqae 
OptlmiiB  est  modalator;  —  at  Alfenns  vafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instramento  artls,  dansaque  tabema, 
Sutor  eiat."  i 

Hermogenes,  pays  Horace,  was  a  singer,  even  when  silent ;  how  ? 
—  a  singer,  not  in  acta  but  in  posse.  So  Alfenus  was  a  cobbler, 
even  when  not  at  work ;  that  is,  he  was  a  cobbler  joo^/i^ia^y  where- 
as, when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler  actual. 

In  like  manner,  my  sense  of  sight  potentially  exists,  though  my 
eyelids  are  closed ;  but  when  I  open  them,  it  exists  actually.  Now, 
poxeeTy  faculty^  capacity^  disposition^  haJbit^  are  all  different  expres- 
sions for  potential  or  possible  existence ;  act^  operation^  energy^  for 
actual  or  present  existence.  Thus  the  power  of  imagination  ex- 
presses the  unexerted  capability  of  imagining ;  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion denotes  that  power  elicited  into  immediate,  —  into  present  ex- 
istence. The  different  synonyms  for  potential  existence,  are  exist- 
ence hf  ^dfi€i,  in  potential  in  posse^  in  power  ;  for  actual  existence, 
existence  ^i^  cve/y/ciigi,  or  Iv  cKrcXc^ei!^,  in  actu^  in  esse^  in  act^  in  opera- 
tion^ in  energy.  The  term  energy  is  precisely  the  Greek  term  for  act 
of  operation ;  but  it  has  vulgarly  obtained  the  meaning  of  forcible 
activity.  * 

The  word  functio^  in  Latin,  simply  expresses  performance  or 
operation ;  fu/nctio  muneris  is  the  exertion  of  an 
enei-gy  of  some  determinate  kind.  But  with  us 
the  word  function  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  mnnus 
alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific  character,  of  a 
power.  Thus  the  function  of  a  clergyman  does  not  mean  with  us 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  the  peculiarity  of  those  duties 
themselves.  The  function  of  nutrition  does  not  mean  the  opera- 
tion of  that  animal  power,  but  its  discriminate  character. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  of  the  psychological 
terms  in  most  general  and  frequent  use.  Others,  likewise,  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  elucidate ;  but  these  may,  I  think, 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  they  happen  to  occur. 


1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  8, 129.  ~Ed.  though  not  actnally  exercising^  he  is  a  singer 

t  But  there  is  another  relation  of  potenti-  in  aetu^  in  relation  to  himself,  before  he  had 

ality  and  actuality  which  I  may  notice,  —  acquired  the  accomplishment.     This  afibrds 

llermogenes,  Alfenus,  before,  and  after,  ac-  the  distinction  taken  by  Aristotle  of  first  and 

quiring  the  habits  of  singer,  and   cobbler,  second  energy,— the  first  being  the  habit  ao- 

There  la  thus  a  double  kind  of  potentiality  quired,  the  second  the  immediate  exercise  of 

and  actuality,  —  for  when  Hermogenes  has  that  habit.    [Cf.  i)«  ^lu'ma,  lib.  ii.  c.  —  £d.] 
obtained  the  habit  and  power  of  singing. 
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LECTURE    XI. 


OUTLINE    OF   DISTRIBUTION    OF   MENTAL   PHJENOMENA: 
CONSCIOUSNESS, —  ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject,  — 

the  Distribution  of  the  Mental  Phsenomena  into 

Distribation  o  ^^^^j^.  primary  or  most  general  classes.     In  regard 

meDtal  phienomeiuu  r  'i       ^  o  o 

to  the  distribution  of  the  mental  phaenomena,  I 
shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  any  history  or  criticism  of  the 
various  classifications  which  have  been  proposed  by  different  philo- , 
sophers.     These  classifications    are  so   numerous,   and   so   contra- 
dictory, that,  in  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge,  such  a  history 
would  only  fatigue  the  memory,'  without  informing  the  understand- 
ing ;  for  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  yet  able  to  comprehend, 
at  least  many  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  for,  or  against, 
the  different  distributions  of  the  human  faculties.     I  shall,  therefore, 
.•it  once  proceed  to  state  the  classification  of  these,  which  I  have 
adopted  as  the  best. 
In  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
these  are  all  seen  to  comprise  one  essential  ele- 
ConsciousneM,— the       ment,  or  to  be  possible  only  under  one  necessar}' 

ne  esmu  a  c  emen       condition.     This   element  or  condition  is  Con- 
or the  mental  phieno- 
meM.  sciousness,  or  the  knowledge  that  I,  —  that  the 

Ego  exists,  in  some  determinate  state.  In  this 
knowledge  they  appear,  or  are  realized  as  phsBnomena,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  likewise  disappear,  or  have  no  longer  a  phaenomenal 
existence ;  so  that  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal 
light,  by  means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind 
is  rendered  visible.  Consciousness  is  simple,  —  is  not  composed  of 
parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  resembles  itself  differ- 
ing only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity ;  thus,  there  are  not  various 
kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there  are  various  kinds  of  mental 
modes,  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  "Whatever  division, 
therefore,  of  the  mental  phsenomena  may  be  adopted,  all  its  mem- 
bers must  be  within  consciousness  itself,  which  must  be  viewed  as 
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comprehensive  of  the  whole  phsBnomena  to  be  divided ;  far  less 
should  we  reduce  it,  as  a  special  phaenomenon,  to  a  particular  class. 
Let  consciousness,  therefore,  remain  one  and  indivisible,  compre- 
hending all  the  modifications,  —  all  the  phnnomena,  of  the  thinking 
subject. 

But  taking,  again,  a  survey  of  the  mental  modifications,  or  phae- 
nomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  these  are 

Three  grand  ciaieefl       ^^^^  ^^   divide   themselves   into   THREE   great 

of  mental    phenom-  ,  -r        ,        «  i  i  it 

^j^  classes.     In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  phse- 

nomena  of  Knowledge;  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  phaenomena  of  Plea- 
sure and  Pain ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  the  phenomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.^ 

Let  mo  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  I  see  a  picture.  Now,  lii'st 
of  all,  —  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a  certain  complement  of 
colors  and  figures,  —  I  recognize  what  the  object  is.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  of  Cognition  or  Knowledge.  But  this  is  not  tlie 
only  phienomcnon  of  which  I  may  be  here  conscious.  I  may  expe- 
rience certain  aifections  in  the  contemplation  of  this  object.  If  the 
picture  be  a  masterpiece,  the  gratification  will  be  unalloyed ;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  shall  be  conscious,  perhaps,  of  enjoy- 
ment^ but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  the 
phsenomenon  of  Feeling,  —  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  But  these 
two  phaenomena  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious 
on  the  occasion.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  picture  long,  —  to  see  it 
often,  —  to  make  it  my  own,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  will,  resolve,  or 
determine  so  to  do.  This  is  the  complex  phaenomenon  of  Will  and 
Desire. 

The  English  language,  unfortunately,  does  not  afford  us  terms 
^  .  ,  competent  to   express   and   discriminate,   with 

Their  nomenclature.  i       i  i         i  -i  .  .  , 

even  tolerable  clearness  and  precision,  these 
classes  of  phaBuomena.  In.  regard  to  the  first,  indeed,  we  have 
comparatively  little  reason  to  complain,  —  the  synonymous  terms, 
knowledge  and  cognition^  suffice  to  distinguish  the  phaenomena  of 
this  class  from  those  of  the  other  two.  In  the  second  class,  the 
defect  of  the  language  becomes  more  apparent.  The  word/edhig 
is  the  only  term  under  which  we  can  possibly  collect  the  phaenom- 
ena of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  yet  this  word  is  ambiguous.  For  it 
is  not  only  employed  to  denote  what  we  are  conscious  of  as  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  in  our  mental  states,  but  it  is  likewise  used  as  a 

1  Compare  Stewart«s  Works,  rol. !.,  Advertiflement  hy  Editor.  —Ed. 
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synonym  for  the  sense  of  toueh.^  It  is,  however,  principally  in 
relation  to  the  third  class  that  the  deficiency  is  manifested.  In 
English,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  term  capable  of  adequately 
expressing  what  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire ;  that  is,  the 
nisus  or  conatua^  —  the  tendency  towards  the  realization  of  their 
end.  By  will  is  meant  a  free  and  deliberate,  by  desire  a  blind  and 
fatal,  tendency  to  act.*  Now,  to  express,  I  say,  the  tendency  to 
overt  action,  —  the  quality  in  which  desire  and  will  are  equally 
contained,  —  we  possess  no  English  term  to  which  an  exception  of 
more  or  less  cogency  may  not  be  taken.  "Were  we  to  say  the  phae- 
nomena  of  tendency^  the  phrase  would  be  vague ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  phsenomena  of  doing.  Again,  the  term  phenomena  of 
appetency  is  objectionable,  because,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  unfa- 
miliarity  of  the  expression,)  appetenq/^  though  perhaps  etymologi- 
cally  unexceptionable,  has  both  in  Latin  and  English  a  meaning 
almost  synonymous  with  desire.  Like  the  Latin  appetentia<,  the 
Greek  opc^s  is  equally  ill-balanced,  for,  though  used  by  philosophers 
to  comprehend  both  will  and  desire,  it  more. familiarly  suggests  the 
latter,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  solicitous,  with  Mr.  Harris 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  to  naturalize  in  English  the  term  orectic? 
Again,  the  phrase  phaenomena  of  activity  would  be  even  worse; 
every  possible  objection  can  be  made  to  the  tenn  actim  powers^  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  designated  the  orectic 
facultiea  of  the  Aristotelians.  For  you  will  observe,  that  all  facul- 
ties are  equally  active ;  and  it  is  not  the  overt  pei-formance,  but  the 
tendency  towards  it,  for  which  we  are  in  quest  of  an  expression. 
The  German  is  the  only  language  I  am  acquainted  with  which  is 
able  to  supply  the  term  of  which  philosophy  is  in  want.  The  ex- 
pression Bestrehimgs  Vermogen^  which  is  most  nearly,  though  awk- 
wardly and  inadequately,  translated  by  striving  fiicultieSy  —  faculties 
of  effort  or  endeavor,  —  is  now  generally  employed,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Germany,  as  the  genus  comprehending  desire  and  will.  Per- 
haps the  phrase, phaenomena  of  exertioti^i^y  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
expression  to  denote  the  manifestations,  and  exertive  faculties,  the 
best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties  of  will  and  desire.  Exero^  in 
Latin,  means  literally  to  put  forth^  —  and,  with  us,  exertion  and 
exertive  are  the  only  endurable  words  that  I  can  find  which  approxi- 
mate, though  distantly,  to  the. strength  and  precision  of  the  German 

1  [Brown  uses  ftellng  for  conacioiuneaB.  —        %  Cf.  Aristotle,  Rh€t.  1. 10 :  BovAi^irtf ,  |icr^ 

Oral  iHterp.]:  e.  g.  Philosophy  of  ihe  Human  xiyov   CfM^is    iiya^ov,   AJuryoi    «*    op€^». 

send,  Lecture  xl.    «  The  mind  is  suBCcpUble  *.   ^^  /«;^tt/a.-ED. 
of»varicty  of  feelings,  every  new  feeling  bo-         Ja^r   _j  *»     w  jj  ,    ..     •       .*..    i    • 


vol.  i.  p.  222.  — Ed. 


book  ii.  chaps,  rii.  ix.  —  Ed. 
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expression.  I  shall,  howeyer,  occasionally  employ  likewise  the  term 
appetency^  in  the  rigorous  signification  I  have  mentioned, -— as  a 
genns  comprehending  mider  it  both  desires  and  volitions.^ 

This  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great 
classes  of  the  Cognitive  faculties,  —  the  Feel- 
By  whom  thte  three.      ^        ^^  capacities  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  —  and 

fold  dtetrlbution  flrrt  ,  ^  V.  .  ^  .         x^  x  \ 

„j^^  the  Exertive  or  Conative  Powers,  —  1  do  not 

propose  as  original.  It  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant ;  *  and  the  felicity  of  the  distribution  was  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  now  been  long  all  but  universally  adopted  in  Grermany  by  the 
philosophers  of  every  school ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the  only  phi- 
losopher of  any  eminence  by  whom  it  has  been  assailed, — indeed, 
the  only  philosopher  of  any  reputation  by  whom  it  has  been,  in  that 
country,  rejected,  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
but  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions.'  To  the  psychologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  apparently  wholly  unknown.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  old  scholastic  division  into  powers  of  the  Understanding  and 
powers  of  the  Will ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  Intellectual 
and  Active  powers.* 
By  its  author,  the  E^antian  classification  has  received  no  illustra- 
tion ;  and  by  other  German  philosophers,  it  has 
(Nation  to  tbeoiMs-      apparently  been  viewed  as  too  manifest  to  re- 

Iflcatlon  obviated. 

quire  any.  Nor  do  I  think  it  needs  much; 
though  a  few  words  in  explanation  may  not  be  inexpedient.  An 
objection  to  the  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  three  classes  are  not  coordinate.  It  is  evident  that  every 
mental  phsenomenon  is  either  an  act  of  knowledge,  or  only  possible 
through  an  act  of  knowledge,  for  consciousness  is  a  knowledge,  —  a 
phsenomenon  of  cognition ;  and,  on  this  principle,  many  philoso- 
phers,—  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Wolf,  Platner,  and  others, 
— have  been  led  to  regard  the  knowing,  or  representative  faculty, 
as  they  called  it,  —  the  faculty  of  cognition,  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  from  which  all  others  are  derivative.    To  this  the 

1184a     The  term  Conathe  {from  Qmari)  ia  ^  Kritik  der  Urtheilakmjt,  'Elnieitjmg.    The 

employed  by  Cudworth  in  his  Treaiise  on  Free  same  division  la  also  adopted  aft  the  basis  of 

WiUy  published  some  yean  ago  from  his  MSS.  bis  Anthropologie. — Ed. 

in  the  British  Museum.    [A  Treatise  on  Free  8  This  philosopher  Is  Kmg,  who  attacked 

WiU,  by  Balph  Cudworth,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Kantian  division  in  his  GrwuUage  xu  enter 

John  Allen,    tf.  A.      London,  1888,  p.  81.  neudn  TJuorie  der  Qe/\Mt  tmd  des  sogtnannten 

** Notwithstanding  which,  the  hegemonic  of  Gf/iMsvemagetu^  Konigah&rgylSSS.   See  also 

the  sonl  may,  by  oooatlves  and  endeavors,  his  Handtoorterbueh  der  PbUosophisehen  Wiuen- 

acquire  more  and  more  power  over  thcm.^*  seha/ten^  art.  Ge/WU  and  Seelenkrd/ie.  A  ibller 

The  terms  Qnuuum  and  Conative  are  those  account  of  this  oontroversy  is  given  by  Sir 

finally  adopted  by  the  Author,  as  the  most  W.  Hamilton  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.    Seo 

appropriate    expressions  for  the   class    of  Lectures  on  the  Feelings.  ••- £x>. 

phenomena  in  question.  —  Ed.  a  Sco  below,  Lect  XX.  —  Ed. 

17 
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answer  is  easy.  These  philosophers  did  not  observe  that,  although 
pleasure  and  pain  —  although  desire  and  volition,  are  only  as  they 
are  known  to  be ;  yet,  in  these  modifications,  a  quality,  a  phenom- 
enon of  mind,  absolutely  new,  has  been  superadded,  which  was 
never  involved  in,  and  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  evolved 
out  o^  the  mere  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  faculty  of  knowledge 
is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
fwn  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  being  possessed 
of  the  power  of  recognizing  existence,  and  yet  wholly  void  of  all 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of  all  powers  of  desire  and  voli- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  being 
possessed  of  feeling  and  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
knowledge  of  any  object  upon  which  his  affections  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  without  a  consciousness  of  these  affections  themselves. 

We  can  farther  conceive  a  being  possessed  of  knowledge  iand 
feeling  alone  —  a  being  endowed  with  a  power  of  recognizing  ob- 
jects, of  enjoying  the  exercise,  and  of  grieving  at  the  restraint,  of 
his  activity,  —  and  yet  devoid  of  that  faculty  of  voluntary  agency — 
of  that  conation,  which  is  possessed  by  man.  To  such  a  being 
would  belong  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  neither  desire  nor 
will,  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  activity  independ- 
ently of  all  feeling ;  for  voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can 
only  be  determined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure,  —  through 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  objects. 

In  distinguishing  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  these  phsenomena  are  possible  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may 
stand  separated  from  each  other  in  books  and  chapters;  —  in  nature, 
they  are  ever  interwoven.  In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
mind,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  dcsii*e  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the 
mental  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  state  into  elements,  which  are  never  really  ex- 
istent but  in  mutual  combination.  These  elements  are  found,  indeed, 
in  very  various  proportions  in  different  states,  —  sometimes  one  pre- 
ponderates, sometimes  another ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  they 
are  not  all  coexistent. 

Let  the  mental  phaenomeno,  therefore,  be  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  phsenomena  of  Cognition,  or  the  faculties  of  Knowl- 
edge ;  phsenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  capacities  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain ;  and  phaenomena  of  Desiring  or  Willing,  or  the  powers  of 
Conation. 

The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  consecution. 
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Peeling  and  appetency  suppose  knowledge.    The  cognitive  feoul- 

ties,  therefore,  stand  first     But  as  will,   and 

tei  ptaAnomena.  desire,  and  aversion,  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the 

pleasurable  and  painful,  the  feelings  will  stand 

second  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two. 

Such  is  the  hi^est  or  most  general  classification  of  the  mental 

phenomena,  or  of  the  phsenomena  of  which  we 

CoDflcioiisiieia,   the      ^^^  couscious.    But  as  these  primary  classes  are, 

firat  object  of  consid-  . 

^^tion.  as  we  have  shown,  all  included  under  one  uni- 

versal phaenomenon,  —  the  phsenomcnon  of  con- 
sciousness, — it  follows  that  Consciousness  must  form  the  first  object 
of  our  consideration. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  preliminary  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  in  relation  to  consciousness.  The  only 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  confuse  you.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  correct  and  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  these,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  in  what 
respects  the  opinions  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  all  phCosophy,  are  inadequate  or  erroneous.  I  may  notice  that 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  favored  us  with 

Wo  apeeiai  aoooant      jj^  special  or  articulate  account  of  conscious- 

of    coiudonnieflB  by  -.._       ^  .    i      ■•    .  11         1 

Reid  or  Stewart.  ness.    The  former,  mdeed,  intended  and  prom- 

ised this.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first 
Essay  On  the  Intellectual  Powers^  which  is  entitled  Division  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind^  the  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

"I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  understanding.  I  shall  only  mention  those 
which  I  propose  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following : 

*^  1st,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  External  Senses ; 
2dly,  Memory ;  3dly,  Conception ;  4thly,  The  powers  of  Resolving 
and  Analyzing  complex  objects,  and  compounding  those  that  are 
more  simple;  5thly,  Judging;  6thly,  Reasoning;  7thly,  Taste; 
8thly,  Moral  Perception ;  and,  last  of  all.  Consciousness."  * 

The  work,  however,  contains  no  essay  upon  Consciousness ;  but, 
in  reference  to  this  deficiency,  the  author,  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  book,  states,  —  "As  to  Consciousness,  what  I  think  necessary  to 
be  said  upon  it  has  been  already  said;  Essay  vi.,  chap,  v,"*  —  the 
chapter,  to  wit,  entitled  On  the  JRrst  Principles  of  Contingent 
Truths.  To  that  chapter  you  may,  however,  add  what  is  spoken  of 
consciousness  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Essay,  entitled,  ExpH- 
cation  of  Words^  §  7.  •  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  glean  the  opinion 
of  both  Reid  and  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  consciousness,  from 

1  Wbrfo,  p.  2#4.  — Ed.  s  i&.  p.  608.  —  £d.  8  1&.  p.  222.  —  Ed. 
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incidental  notices  in  their  writings ;  but  these  are  fortunately  suffi- 
cient to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  this  subject. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  spread  obscurity  over  a  very 
transparent  matter,  than  the  attempts  of  phi- 
CoDMioiuiiew  CM-      losophers  to  define  consciousness.  Consciousness 

not  be  defined.  V.i_j/?-i  ^  ,  a„ 

cannot  be  denned;  we  may  be  ourselves  fully 
aware  what  consciousness  is,  but  we  cannot,  without  confusion,  con- 
vey to  others  a  definition  of  what  we  ourselves  clearly  apprehend. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest  source  of  all  compre- 
hensibility  and  illustration,  —  how,  then,  can  we  find  aught  else  by 
which  consciousness *may  be  illustrated  or  comprehended?  To 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  second  conscious- 
ness, through  which  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  first  consciousness  was  possible.  Many  philosophers,  —  and 
among  others  Dr.  Brown,— have  defined  consciousness  a  y%€/m^.i 
But  how  do  they  define  a  feeling?  They  define,  and  must  define  it, 
as  something  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for  a  feeling  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  no  feeling  at  all.  Here,  therefore,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  logical  see-saw,  or  circle.  They  define  consciousness  by 
feeling,  and  feeling  by  consciousness,  —  that  is,  they  explain  the 
same  by  the  same,  and  thus  leave  us  in  the  end  no  wiser  than  we 
were  in  the  beginning.  Other  philosophers  say  that  consciousness 
is  a  knowledge,  —  and  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  belief  or  conviction 
of  a  knowledge.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  violation  of  logi- 
cal law.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  conscious? 
Is  there  any  belief  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ?  There  is  not, 
—  there  cannot  be ;  therefore,  consciousness  is  not  contained  under 
either  knowledge  or  belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  and 
belief  are  both  contained  under  consciousness.  In  short,  the  notion 
of  consciousness  is  so  elementary,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  resolved 
into  others  more  simple.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
any  genus,  —  any  more  general  conception;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  be  defined. 

But  though  consciousness  cannot  be  logically  defined,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  philosophically  analyzed.    This  analysis 

Conwioiirae-   ad.      jg  effected  by  observing  and  holding  fast  the 

mits  of  philoaophkal  _  y»  /.  . 

^^lygjg,  phaenomena  or  facts  of  consciousness,  comparing 

these,  and,  from  this  comparison,  evolving  the 

universal  conditions  under  which  alone  an  act  of  consciousness  is 


1  IMosepkjf  ofth$  Hmnan  Mmd,   Lecture  zi.;  Tol.  1.  p.227-387.  Second  edition.— Ed. 
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It  k  only  in  following  this  method  that  we  can  attain  to  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  consciousness ;  and  it 
need  not  afflict  us  if  the  result  of  our  investigation  be  very  different 
from  the  conclusions  that  have  been  previously  held. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  show  you  in  detail  what  the  act  of 
consciousness  comprises,  it  may  bo  proper,  in 

What  kind  of  act  the  first  place,  to  recall  to  you,  iji  general,  what 
the  word  conscious.      ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^,  ^^^.j  j^  employed  to  denote.    I 

Bess   ia    employed   to        ,  t   /•     i     ▼    t      «  -rrri  ... 

denote;  and  what  it       l^iow,  I  fecl,  I  dcsirc,  ctc.     What  IS  it  that  IS 
involves.  nccessarily  involved  in  all  these  ?    It  requires 

only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  when  I 
know,  I  must  know  that  I  know,  —  when  I  feel,  I  must  know  that  I 
feel,  —  when  I  desire,  I  must  know  that  I  desire.  The  knowledge, 
the  feeling,  the  desii-e,  are  possible  only  under  the  condition  of 
being  known,  and  being  known  by  me.  For  if  I  did  not  know  that 
I  knew,  I  would  not  know,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  felt,  I  would 
not  feel,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  desired,  I  would  not  desire. 
Now,  this  knowledge,  which  I,  the  subject,  have  of  these  modifica^ 
tions  of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowledge  alone  these  modi- 
fications are  possible,  is  what  we  call  conscioicsnesa.  The  expressions, 
I  know  that  I  Jcnoic^  —  I  know  that  Ifeelf  —  I  know  that  I  desire^ 
—  are  thus  translated  by,  I  am  conscious  that  Ilciiow^  —  I  am  con^ 
scions  that  Ifed^  —  I  am,  conscious  that  I  desire.  Consciousness  is 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts 
and  affections;  —  in  other  words,  the  self-afflrmation,  that  certain 
modifications  are  known  by  me,  and  that  these  modifications  are 
mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
anything  different  from  these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in 
fict,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence 
within  the  sphere  of  intelligence.  Though  the  simplest  act  of 
mind,  consciousness  thus  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between 
two  torras.  These  terms  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  Self,  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  modification,  —  and,  on  the  other,  some  modifi- 
cation, state,  quality,  affection,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject. Consciousness,  thus,  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  involves 
three  things, —  1®,  A  recognizing  or  knomng  subject;  2°,  A  recog- 
nized or  known  modification ;  and,  3**,  A  recognition  or  knowledge 
by  the  subject  of  the  modification. 

From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  consciousness 

CoDacio«uiie«  and       ^^^  knowledge  each  involve  the.  other.     An  act 

each  other.  ^^  knowledge  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

I  know;  an  act  of  consciousness  by  the  formula, 

I  know  that  Iknovi:  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  without 
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at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing.     The  one 
merely  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  implicitly  cont^ns.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  different. 
"Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  as  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical  ?    To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.    Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  may 
Natare  of  8c  en    o      ^^  necessary  to  consider  them  apart.    Notions, 
likewise,  may  severally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  even  in  thought ;  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distinguish  them  by  different  terms,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or  correlations  to  each  other.    Take  a  geo- 
metrical example,  —  a  triangle.    This  is  a  whole 
iiinrtpatedbytgeo.      ^omposcd  of  certain  parts.      Here  the  whole 

metrical  example.  *^  ,  *  *♦  . 

cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  fix)m  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  their  whole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  necessary  to  have  different  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  the  sides 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  —  and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves  —  in  reality,  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  they  are  not  the  same  to  us,  —  to  our  knowledge. 
For  though  we  cannot  abstract  in  thought,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  we  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  angles.  And  to  express  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 
As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.     We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
By  the  difltinotion      j^^^g  ^^  relations  different  in  themselves,  but 

of  coQBclousnesa  and        •;  .  i  .      ^  i       ,    ..  ■• 

knowledge.  *^  express  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifically  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
warrants  its  establishment.    Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every 
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relation  supposes  two  terms.  Thus,  in  the  relation  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  subject  of  knowledge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind,  —  and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
— that  is,  the  thing  known;  and  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  terms.  Now,  though  each  term  of  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  supposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  these  terms 
may  be  to  us  the  more  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  tenii 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  as  subordinate  and  correl- 
ative. Now,  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  principally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con- 
dition involved  in  it,  —  Ikncm  that  Ihnow^  —  becomes  the  pnmary 
and  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  the  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last,  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
possess  a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  should  be  per- 
manently and  distinctively  embodied.  But,  as  the  want  of  a  tech- 
nical and  appropriate  expression  could  be  experienced  only  after 
psychological  abstraction  had  acquired  a  certain  stability  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  such  an  expression 
could  not,  in  any  language,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  coiisciousnesa 
in  the  different  languages,  —  a  history  which, 
Htotoryofthetenn      ^i^       |^   curious,  you   Will  find   noticed   in  no 

e<mioioiianeM.  «=>  m 

publication  whatever.  The  employment  of  the 
word  conscietUict^  of  which  our  term  consciousness  is  a  translation, 
is,  in  its  psychological  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  exchi- 
sively  in  the  ethical  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  conscience^  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictum  of  St.  Augustin,  — 

"  certissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia*** — 
ito  VM    r  St.  An-      -^ijicii  yQu  may  find  so  frequently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophers,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness ;  in  that  quotation,  the  term  is,  by  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signification.  Besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conacire  and  consctejitta  were  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  said  conscire^  —  and  cofi- 
scius  is  even  used  for  conspirator ;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 

1  Dt  IHmUUt,  xUL  1.— El>. 
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munity  of  knowledge  is  attributed  to  inanimate  objects,  —  as,  wail- 
ing to  the  rocks,  a  lover  says  of  himself  — 

"  £t  conscia  saxa  fatigo."  i 

I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  that  these  words  were 
sometimes  used,  in  ancient  Latinity,  in  the  modem  sense  of  con- 
sciousness, or  being  conscious.  An  unexceptionable  example  is 
afforded  by  Quintilian  in  his  TfistitutioneSj  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xi. ;  *  and 
more  than  one  similar  instance  may  be  drawn  from  TertuUian,'  and 
other  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Until  Descartes,  therefore,  the  Latin  terms  coiscire  and  conscienr 
tia  were  very  rarely  usurped  in  their  present 
rirrt  used  by  IH»-  psychological  meaning, — a  meaning  which,  it  is 
^^giLrZ^*iJ^^  needless  to  add,  was  not  expressed  by  any  term 
in  the  vulgar  languages ;  for,  besides  TertuUian, 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  or  two  obscure  instances  in  which,  as  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  terms  awajurSdyofioL  and  fruyaurSrja-L^,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  the  terms  conscio  and  co?iscientia^  were, 
as  the  nearest  equivalents,  contorted  from  their  established  signifi- 
cation to  the  sense  in  which  they  were  afterwards  employed  by 
Descartes.  Thus,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  West,  we  may  safely 
afHrm  that,  prior  to  Descartes,  there  was  no  psychological  term  in 
recognized  use  for  what,  since  his  time,  is  expressed  in  philosoph- 
ical Latinity  by  con^cieiUia^  in  French  by  conscience^  in  English  by 
consciou87ie88j  in  Italian  by  conscienza^  and  in  German  by  Bewus- 
atseyn.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  (and 
I  might  add  'the  Spanish  and  other  Romanic  languages),  the  terms 
arc  analogous ;  the  moral  and  psychological  meaning  being  denoted 
by  the  same  word. 

In  Greek  there  was  no  term  for  consciousness 
Ko  term  for  con-      until  the  decline  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  later 
inui'°tte  dLine"tf       ^?^^  ^^  *^®  language.     Plato  and  Aristotle,  to 
pUiMophy.  Bay  nothing  of  other  philosophei-s,  had  no  spe- 

cial term  to  express  the  knowledge  which  the 
mind  affords  of  the   operations  of  its  faculties,  though  this,  of 

iCompareTlrgiU.<GkMuf,  Ix.  429:  '^Ccelom      Tusc.  ii.  4:  **Mibl  snm  conwias,  nanqaam 
hoc  et  conscia  sidein  teetor."  me  nimfs  capidam  f^iisse  vfte."— Ed. 

[S  D«  Teitimonio  Amma^  e.  5 :  "  Sed  qnf  ^fnsr 

i  "  Contcins  sum  mibi,  qaantnm  mediocri-  modi  eraptiones  anims  non  putar it  doetrinam 
tate  valui,  qnaeqne  antea  scierim  qnaqne  ope-  esse  natane  et  coligenitK  et  ingenitc  conpclen- 
rfa  hi^naee  gratia  potverim  inquirere,  can-  ti»  tacita  oommMa.**  Dt  Cam*  ahrint,  e.  8 : 
dide  me  atqne  simplieiter  in  notitlam  eonim,  "  Sed  satis  erat  illi.  inqnia,  conscientia  soa.*' 
fl  qui  forte  oognoMere  volniieent,  protnliase.'^  Cf.  Augnetin,  Dt  jyinitate^  x.  c.  7 :  "  Et  quia 
Thlf  sense,  howeverf  is  not  unnsnal.  Of.  Cie.  sibi  bene  consoia  est  piindpatos  sal  quo  cor- 
pus regit."] 
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course,  was  necessarily  a  frequent  matter  of  their  consideration. 
Intellect  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  cognizant  of  its  own  opera- 
tions; it  was  only  doubted  whether  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  act. 
In  regard  to  sense,  the  matter  was  more  perplexed ;  and,  on  this 
point,  both  philosophers  seem  to  vacillate  in  their  opinions.  In  his 
TheoBtetu^  Plato  accords  to  sense  the  power  of  perceiving  that  it 
perceives;  whereas,  •  in  his  Charmides^  this  power  he  denies  to 
sense,  and  attributes  to  intelligence,  (vovs.)  In  like  manner,  an 
apparently  different  doctrine  may  be  found  in  different  works  of 
Aristotle.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul  he  thus  cogently  argues: 
"  When  we  perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  that  by 
sight  itself  we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant 
equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  color.  Consequently  there  must 
either  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense  must  be 
percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be 
different  from  sight  itself  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regress 
to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit  at  last  some  sense  percipient  of  itself; 
but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense 
at  once."'  Here  a  consciousness  is  apparently  attributed  to  each 
several  sense.  This,  however,  is  expressly  denied  in  his  work  "  On 
Sleep  and  Waking^^  to  say  nothing  of  his  Prohlema^  which,  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  are  not  genuine.  It  is  there  stated 
that  sight  does  not  see  that  it  sees,  neither  can  sight  or  taste  judge 
that  sweet  is  a  quality  different  from  white;  but  that  this  is  the 
function  of  some  common  faculty,  in  which  they  both  converge. 
The  apparent  repugnance  may,  however,  easUy  be  reconciled.  But, 
what  concerns  us  at  present,  in  all  these  discussions  by  the  two 
philosophers,  there  is  no  single  term  employed  to  denote  that 
special  aspect  of  the  phaenomenon  of  knowledge,  which  is  tlius 
by  them  made  a  matter  of  consideration.  It  is  only  under  the 
later  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  that  peculiar  terms,  tantamount 
to  our  consciousness,  were  adopted  into  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy.   In  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  indeed,  (vii.  85,)  I  find 


1 "  Accedit  trntlmoninm  Plfttcnis  in  Then-  Plato,  however,  merely  denies  that  there  can 

teto,  nbi  alt  sensam  sentire  qnod  aentit  et  be  a  sense  which  perceives  the  act  of  sensation 

qnod  non  sentlt."  —  Conhnbriunset  m  Arist,  dt  without  percelying  its  ol^ject.  —  Ed. 

AHim.ii.2.    The  passage  relbrred  to  la  probA-  8Z)tf  ^imma,  ill.  2.— Ez>. 

bly  l%eai.,  p.  192:  'ASvyorof  .  ,  ,  h  cuVd^-  *  i>«  Somno,  c.  2.  §  4.    The  passage  In  the 

yrral  yt,  mp6u  ri  St¥  aur^di^ai^  oin^PtU  ProbUms,  which  may  perhaps  have  the  same 

«ry«,  luA  %  aiVdt£vrr«,  St¥  ri  ik^  edff^dy^rtu.  ipeaning,  thoagh  it  admits  of  a  different  In- 

This  paaaage,  however,  la  not  exactly  in  terpretetion,  is  sect.  xi.  $  88:    X«p«r^*«ro  8i 

point.  —Ed.  tCladnciS  Buufotas  Ko^dwtp  ima^nrov  'v6ifO¥ 

«P.  167,  «i  teq.  Cf.  CoDlmbricenses,  1.  o.  Ix«'     8eeftirth8r,l>Me««ioiu,p.  W.— Kd. 
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irwctSi^cnf  manifestly  employed  in  the  sense  of  consciousness.  This, 
however,  is  a  corrupt  reading ;  and  the  authority  of  the  best  man* 

uscripts  and  of  the  best  critics  shows  that  <rwSc- 

Termstantamonntto      ^^  ig  the  true  lection.^    The  Greek  Platonists 

Tt^Tcr  Pil'^"^      *«^  Aiistotelians,  in  general,  did  not  allow  that 

and  Aristotelian*.  the   recognition  that  we  know,  that  we  feel, 

that  we  desire,  etc^  was  the  act  of  any  special 
faculty,  but  the  general  attribute  of  intellect;  and  the  power  of 
reflecting,  of  turning  back  upon  itself  was  justly  viewed  as  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  intelligence.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  pos- 
sess some  single  term  expressive  of  this  intellectual  retortion, —  of 
this  eirioTpo^^  irpoq  iavrov^  and  the  term  {rwoLurStfo-K  was  adopted. 
This  I  find  employed  particularly  by  Proclus,  Plotinus  and  Simpli- 
cius.^  The  term  awcti^cris,  the  one  equivalent  to  the  conscientia 
of  the  Latins,  remained  like  conscientia  itseli^  long  exclusively 
applied  to  denote  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty;  and  it  is  only 
in  Greek  writers  who,  as  Eugenius  of  Bulgaria,  have  flourished 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  <rw€v8vf<ri^  has,  like 
the  conscientia  of  the  Latins,  been  employed  in  the  psychological 
meaning  of  consciousness.*  I  may  notice  that  the  word  crvvciriyvuxrcs, 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness,  is  also  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  later  authors  on  philosophy  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  ex- 
pression oT/vaur^T/crw,  which  properly  denotes  the  self-recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling,  was,  however,  extended  to  mark  consciousness 

in  general.     Some  of  the  Aristotelians,  how- 

Certain  of  the  Arts-      ever,  like  Certain  philosophers  in  this  country'', 

toteiians     kttribnted      attributed  this  recognition  to  a  special  faculty. 

aeLellT  felling  to'a  ^^  *^®»®  ^  ^*^®  ^^^  *^^®  *^  discover  only 
fpeoiai  fiusuitj.  three :  Philopouus,  in  his  commentary  on  Aris- 

totle's treatise  Of  the  Soul;*  Michael  Ephesius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Memory  and  Jtemin- 


1  The  correction  aMwkS  is  made  by  Men-  Pyth.  Carm.  41,  p.  218,  ed.  1654.  Sextos  Em- 
age  on  the  authority  of  8uida«,  a.  6pfi^.  piricns,  Adv.  Math.  ix.  68  (p.  407,  Bekker). 
Kuater,  on  the  oilier  hand,  proposes,  on  the  Michael  Epheelus,  In  Arisi,  d*  Memoriae  p. 
authority  of  Laertius,  to  read  aw^i^vis  184.  Plutarch,  De  Pto/eetibus  in  Ftrticte,  o.  1, 
for  ffMtaa  in  Suidas.  —Ed.  8.    Plotinus,  Enn.  iii.  lib.  4,  b. 4.    SImpUoius, 

« [Plotinus,  r«».T.  lib.  10.  c.  i    Proclos,  **,t'*\?'T ''•  ^/iT*' T  "  ^ii^     ,, 

/«^.rA.o/c.89.    Simplicius,JnJ&>.cl.ia.a,>:  .1  ll  l^jCf^L     f   ^  ^'  ^^ 

p.  28,  Heins.-(p.  49.  Sch;eigh  )]    In  the  ^^^"^  Z    ^^".^'""^IT  """^Z 

^o  first  of  theae  passages,  a^af^is  a,^  ^  ""«  f  ^*  ^f  >^  *«'  «  Xoyu^  i^  iroW- 

pears  to  be  used  merely  in  its  etymological  •'»'^«    ««    vwripmv  mwpaMitrbuatC    (nib 

sense  of  perception  of  an  o!^ect  in  oonJuno-  "^vyvlov  9uuc6you  rov  Bov\yap4w'  ^f  At'- 

tion  with  other  objects.   In  the  last,  however,  M^  ^ttji  2o(or(as.   "^Tfi  a^|r.  (1768.)— Ed. 
it  seems  to  be  fhlly  equivalent  to  the  modem        4  On  lib.  iii.  c.  2.    He  mentions  this  as  tba 

commimtmtn;  as  also  in  Hierocles,  In  Aurta  oplnicn  of  tha  more  recent  inteipreteis,— Ed. 
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iscence;^  and  Michael  Psellus,  in  bis  work  on  VarioiM  Knowledge} 
It  is  doubted,  however,  whether  the  two  last  be  not  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  their  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  point  under  considera- 
tion,  is  even  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity.  They  assign 
this  recognition  to  a  faculty  which  they  call  to  rrpoaticTucov^  —  that  is 
T^  vpoa-tKTucoy  fA.€p(K,  the  attentive  part  or  function  of  mind.  This  is 
the  first  indication  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  that  false  analysis 
which  has  raised  attention  into  a  separate,  faculty.  I  beg  you,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  Philoponus  and  his  follower,  Michael  Ephe- 
sius,  do  not  distinguish  attention  from  consciousness.  This  is  a 
point  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  found  that,  though  wrong  in  making  consciousness  or  attention 
a  peculiar  faculty,  they  were  right,  at  least,  in  not  dividing  con- 
sciousness and  attention  into  different  faculties. 
But  to  return  from  our  historical  digression.    We  may  lay  it 

down  as  the  most  general  characteristic  of  con- 

The  most  gewni      sciousness,  that  it  is  the   recognition  by  the 

ehaneteristic  of  con-      thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  or  affections. 

The  special  condi-  ^^  ^^^  there  is  uo  difficulty  and  no  dispute. 

tioiuofcoiMcioiuiien.      In  this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.    The  more 

arduous  task  remains  of  determining  the  special 
conditions  of  consciousness.  Of  these,  likewise,  some  are  almost 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  controversy.  Before  proceeding  to  those 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  proper, 

in  the  first  place,  to  state  and  dispose  of  such 

1.  Tho«  geneniiy      determinations  as  are  too  palpable  to  be  called 

■^™***®^'  in  question.     Of  these  admitted  limitations,  the 

Consciousness    im-         «         .        ,  .  .  it. 

plies,  1,  actoai  knowi-      "™^  ^^  ^^^*  consciousncss  IS  an  actual  and  not 
edge.  a  potential  knowledge.*     Thus  a  man  is  said 

to  know,-^*.  e.  is  able  to  know,  that  7 -|- 9  are 
=  16,  though  that  equation  be  not,  at  the  moment,  the  object  of 
his  thought ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  truth 
unless  while  actually  present  to  his  mind. 
The  second  limitation  is,  that  consciousness  is  an  immediate,  not 
a  mediate  knowledge.    We  are  said,  for  exam- 
LimmedJatekiiowi-      ^^  ^^  know  a  past  occurrence  when  we  repre- 
sent it  to  the  mind  in  an  act  of  memory.     We 
know  the  mental  representation,  and  this  we  do  immediately  and 

1  Batlierln  the  Commentary  on  the  iVuromo-  Upoffoxh  «*  i<rr\  kcA*  V  irpwr^xofiw  rois 

«*«»a.V«,  usually  attrihnted  to  Eustratius,  ff^ois  ots  wpdrrofity  Koi  roh  K^yois  ots 

p.  160,  ft.    It  ifl  not  mentioned  in  the  Com-  xA^ucv.  — Ed. 
mentary  on  the  i>f  JMemona.  — Ed. 

'[Ffeellus,  Dt  Omni/bria  Doctrina^  $40:]  8  Compare  Reid^s  CM,  WorkSj^.  810.  — Ed. 
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in  itself  and  are  also  said  to  know  the  past  occurrence,  as  medi- 
ately knowing  it  through  the  mental  modification  which  i-eprcsents 
it.  Now,  we  arc  conscious  of  the  representation  as  immediately 
known,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, which,  if  known,  is  only  kaown  through  its  representation. 
I^  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  propriety  a  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness is  not  coextensive  with  knowledge.  This  is,  however, 
a  problem  we  are  hereailer  specially  to  consider.  I  may  hei^  also 
obsen'^e,  that,  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  making  consciousness 
an  immediate  knowledge,  some,  as  lleid  and  Stewart,  do  not  admit 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  consciousness.  They  hold  that 
we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  but  they 
hold  that  these  objects  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 
This  is  an  opinion  we  are,  likewise,  soon  to  canvass. 

The  third  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  held  as  uni- 
versally admitted,  is,  that  it  supposes  a  contrast, 

8.  Contraat.    Dis-      — ^  discrimination;  for  we  can  be  conscious  only 

cnmiiiationof  oneob-        .  _  .  «  i  .  "^ 

ject  from  another.  inasmuch  as  wc  are  conscious  of  something;  and 

we  are  conscious  of  something  only  inasmuch  as 

we  are  conscious  of  what  that  something  is,  —  that  is,  distinguish  it 

from  what  it  is  not.    This  discrimination  is  of  different  kinds  and 

degrees. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  grand 
opposites,  self  and  not-self^  —  ego  and  non-ego, 
— mind  and  matter;   (the  contrast  of  subject 

of  varioas  kinds  and  -•      ^  .      .    •  i  v      ttt  • 

deffreea.  ^^^  object  IS  more  general.)     We  are  conscious 

of  self  only  in  and  by  its  contradistinction  from 
not-self;  and  are  conscious  of  not-self  only  in  and  by  its  contra- 
distinction from  self.  In  the  .second  place,  there  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  states  or  modifications  of  the  internal  subject  or  self 
from  each  other.  We  are  conscious  of  one  mental  state  only  as 
we  contradistinguish  it  from  another;  where  two,  three,  or  more 
such  states  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  one ;  and 
were  we  to  note  no  difference  in  our  mental  modifications,  we 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unconscious.  Hobbes  has  truly  said, 
"Idem  semper  sentire,  et  non  sen  tire,  ad  idem  recidunt."'  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  parts  and  qualities 
of  the  outer  world.  We  are  conscious  of  an  external  object  only 
as  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  distinct  from  others,  —  where  several 

1  See  Held,  InteUectual  Potptn^  Easay  Ti.  ch.  <  Bementa  Philoaophiay  part  iv.  0.  85,  f  (. 

6,  $  1,  6.     Works,  pp.  442,  445.    Stewart,  Out-  Opera,  ed.  Moleaworth,  vol.  i.  p.  821.    En^itk 

linet  of  Moral  Philosophy y  part  1.  ^  1,  2;  CW-  VTorhSy  voL  i.  p.  894.— Ed. 
Ueud  Workt^  rol.  U.  p.  12.  •—  Ed. 
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(listingnishable  objects  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
as  one;  where  no  object  is  discriminated,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any.    Before  leaving  this  condition,  I  may  parenthetically  state, 
that,  while  all  philosophers  admit  that  consciousness  involves  a  dis* 
crimination,  many  do  not  allow  it  any  cognizance  of  aught  beyond 
the  sphere  of  self.    The  great  majority  of  philosophers  do  this  be- 
cause they  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  external  things,  and,  consequently,  hold  that  consciousness 
in  distinguishing  the  non-ego  from  the  ego,  only  distinguishes  self 
from  self;  for  they  maintain,  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  as 
something  different  from  the  perceiving  mind,  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  modification  of  that  mind,  which  we  are  condemned  to  mistake 
for  the  material  reality.     Some  philosophers,  however,  (as  Reid 
and  Stewart,)  who  hold,  with  mankind  at  large,  that  we  do  possess 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  something  different  from  the  knowing 
sel^  still  limit  consciousness  to  a  cognizance  of  self;  and,  conse- 
quently, not  only  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  distingubhing  external 
objects  from  each  other,  but  even  of  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  ego  and  non-ego.    These  opinions  we  are  afterwards  to  consider. 
With  this  qualification,  all  philosophers  may  bo  viewed  as  admit- 
ting that  discrimination  is  an  essential  condition  of  consciousness. 
The  fourth  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  assumed 
as  very  generally  acknowledged,  is,  that  it  in- 
volves judgment.     A  judgment  is  the  mental 
act  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.    This 
fourth  condition  is  in  truth  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
third, — for  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  without  judging,  —  dis- 
crimination, or  contradistinction,  being  in  fact  only  the  denying 
one  thing  of  another.     It  may  to  some  seem  strange  that  con- 
sciousness, the  simple  and  primary  act  of  intelligence,  should  be 
a  judgment,  —  which  philosophers,  in  general,  have  viewed  as  a 
compound  and  derivative  operation.    This  is,  however,  altogether 
a  mistake.    A  judgment  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you,  a  simple 
act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of  mind  implies  a  judgment.    Do  we 
perceive  or  imagine  without  affirming,  in  the  act,  the  extenial  or 
internal  existence  of  the  object  ?^    Now  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions are  the  affirmations, — in  other  words,  the  judgments,  of  con- 
sdonsness. 
The  fifth  undeniable  condition  of  consciousness  is  memory.    This 
condition  also  is  a  corollary  of  the  third.     For 
without  memoiy  our  mental  states  could  not  be 
keld  fast,  compared,  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  referred  to 

1  See  Reid*8  Works,  pp.  243,  414,  with  the  Editor's  Notes. —£d. 
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self.  Without  memoiy,  each  indivisible,  each  infinitesimal,  moment 
in  the  mental  succession,  would  stand  isolated  from  every  other, -* 
would  constitute,  in  fact,  a  separate  existence.  The  notion  of  the 
ego  or  sel^  arises  from  the  recognized  permanence  and  identity  of 
the  thinking  subject  in  contrast  to  the  recognized  succession  and 
variety  of  its  modifications.  But  this  recognition  is  possible  only 
through  memory.  The  notion  of  self  is,  therefore,  the  result  of 
memory.  But  the  notion  of  self  is  involved  in  consdousness,  so 
consequently  is  memory. 
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LECTURE   XII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  SPECIAL   CONDITIONS:  BELATION    TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES    IN   GENERAL. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  our  determination  of  the  contents 

of  oonscioasness  may  be  viewed  as  that  aniversally  admitted ;  for 

thong^li  I  could  quote  to  you  certain  counter- 

ReetpitaUdon.  .  "^         . 

doctrines,  these  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
^rarrant  me  in  perplexing  the  discussion  by  their  refutation,  which 
voold  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  exposition  of  very  palpable 
mistakes.    Let  us,  therefore,  sum  up  the  points  we  have  established. 
We  have  shown,  in  general,  that  consciousness  is  the  self-recogni- 
tion that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  desire,  etc-    We  have  shown,  in  par- 
ticular, 1^,   That  consciousness  is  an  actual  or  living,  and  not  a 
potential  or  dormant,  knowledge ;  —  2°,  That  it  is  an  immediate  and 
not  a  mediate  knowledge ;  —  3%  That  it  supposes  a  discrimination ; 
•—4®,  That  it  involves  a  judgment; — and,  5%  That  it  is  possible 
only  through  memory. 
We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  more  disputed  territory ;  and 
the  first  thesis  I  shall  attempt  to  establish,  in- 
II.  Speetei  condi-      yolvcs  several  Subordinate  questions. 
BoTttnenD  ^^dndt^  ^  State,  then,  as  the  first  contested  position 

ted.  which  I  am  to  maintain,  that  our  consciousness 

is  coextensive  with  our  knowledge.    But  this 
assertion,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scioaS)  is  tantamount  to  the  other  that  consciousness  is  coexten- 
sive with    our  cognitive    faculties,  —  and  this 
1.  Oar  eoDMiooft.      ^^  j^   convertible  with    the  assertion,  that 

M«  cotetenriTe  with        ^        .  .  .,..,11 

onr  knowledge.  consciousness  IS  not  a  special  faculty,  but  that 

our  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only 
modifications  of  consciousness.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be 
thus  stated,  —  Is  consciousness  the  genus  under  which  our  several 
fecultieg  of  knowledge  are  contained  as  species,  —  or,  is  consci- 
ousness itself  a  special  fiwulty  coordinate  with,  and  not  compre- 
hending, these  ? 
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Before  proceeding  to  canvass  the  reasonings  of  those  who  have 
reduced  consciousness  from  the  s^eneral  condi- 

Error  of  Dr.Brown.  .  ,      ,  .  ^  ,  ,    ,  -r 

tion,  to  a  particular  variety,  of  knowledge,  I 
may  notice  the  error  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  asserting  that,  •*  in  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especi^ly  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  consciousness  has  always  been 
classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powera  of  the  mind,  differing  from 
its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other."  ^  This 
statement,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 
general,  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  For,  in 
place  of  consciousness  being,  "  in  the  systems  most  generally  pre- 
valent," classed  as  a  special  faculty,  it  has,  in  all  the  greater  schools 
of  philosophy,  been  viewed  as  the  universal  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual acts.  Was  consciousness  degraded  to  a  special  fiiculty  in 
the  Platonic,  in  the  Aristotelian,  in  the  Cartesian,  in  the  Lockian,  in 
the  Leibnitzian,  in  the  Kantian  philosophies?  These  are  the  sys- 
tems which  have  obtained  a  more  general  authority  than  any 
others,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  consciousness 
denied ;  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly  recognized. 
Dr.  Brown's  assertion  is  so  far  true  in  relation  to  this  country,  that 
by  Hutcheson,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  —  to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  —  consciousness  has  been  considered  as  nothing  higher  than 
a  special  faculty.  As  I  regard  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  as 
the  error  is  one  affecting  the  very  cardinal  point  of  philosophy,  — 
as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  most  important  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  themselves,  and  has  even 
contributed  to  throw  around  their  doctrine  of  perception  an  ob- 
scurity that  has  caused  Dr.  Brown  absolutely  to  mistake  it  for 
its  converse,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  competent  refutation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests, — I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  supporters,  this 
opinion  is  altogether  untenable. 

As  I  previously  stated  to  you,  neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  Mr.  Stewart 
has  given  us  any  regular  account  of  conscious- 

Reidtnd  Stewart  on      jj^gg .  |;j,eir  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to  be 

found  scattered  m  different  parts  of  their  works. 
The  two  following  brief  passages  of  Reid  contain  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  that  doctrine.  The  first  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  Essay  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  .•*  "  Consciousness  is  a  word 
used  by  philosophers  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 

1  PkUoiopkf  qf  the  Hitman  ASM,  lecture  ad.  vol.  i.  p.  225,  2d  edit  ^  Ed.       S  Works,  p.  222. 
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the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  observe  that 
consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  consciousness  to 
things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  discourse,  is  to  con- 
found consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all  such  confusion  of  words 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
observed,  that  consciousness  is  only  of,  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say  I 
am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to  preserve  this  dis- 
tinction, and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in  their  nature.'^ 
The  second  is  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay  On  the  In- 
teUectual  Powers}  "•  Consciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
while  they  are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they  are 
past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  wJiile  they  are  present.** . 
Besides  what  is  thus  said  in  general  of  consciousness,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  different  special  faculties,  Reid  contrasts  consciousness 
with  each.  Thus  in  his  essays  on  Perception,  on.  Conception  or 
Imagination,  and  on  Memory,  he  specially  contradistinguishes  con- 
sciousness firom  each  of  these  operations ;  ^  and  it  is  also  incident' 
ally  by  Reid,^  but  more  articulately  by  Stewart,*  discriminated 
from  Attention  and  Reflection. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  consciousness  is 

thus  a  special  faculty,  coordinate  with  the  other 
cwft^^r^oto^  intellectual  powers,  having  like  them  a  par- 
to Rflid  and  Stewart        ticular  operation  and  a.  peculiar  object.    And 

what  is  the  peculiar  object  which  is  proposed  to 
consciousness?^  The  peculiar  objects  of  consciousness,  says  Dr. 
Reid,  are  all  the  present  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds. 
Consciousness  thus  has  for  its  objects,  among  the  other  modifica- 


1  Woria,  p.  4fl.  8  See  Works,  p  299.    Compare  pp.  240, 268, 

947,419-30,448. -Ed. 

S  See  bueOeetuat  Povoer*,  Evaj  JO.  TTorJtf,  p.  4  CM,  WorkSy  rci.  ii.  p.  184,  and  pp.121, 128. 

297,  and  Eieaj  1.  Worib,  p.  822;  Gssay  lii.  —Ed. 

Werktf  pp.  840,  8S1;  EsBajr  ir.  Works j  p.  868.  i^  See  the  same  argament  in  tbe  Anthor*i 

— Ed.  DiseussUmSf  p.  47. — £d. 
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tions  of  the  mind,  the  acts  of  our  cognitive  faculties.  Now  here  a 
doubt  arises.  If  consciousness  has  for  its  object  the  cognitive  opera- 
tions, it  must  know  these  operations,  and,  as  it  knows  these  opera- 
tions, it  must  know  their  objects :  consequently,  consciousness  is 
either  not  a  special  faculty,  but  a  faculty  comprehending  every  cog- 
nitive act ;  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  is  a  double  knowledge  of 
every  object,  —  first,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  its  particular 
faculty,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  consciousness  as  taking 
cognizance  of  every  mental  operation.  But  the  former  of  these 
alternatives  is  a  surrender  of  consciousness  as  a  coordinate  and  spe- 
cial faculty,  and  the  latter  is  a  supposition  not  only  unphilosophical 
but  absurd.  Now,  you  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  Reid 
escapes,  or  endeavors  to  escape,  from  this  dilemma.  This  he  does 
by  assigning  to  consciousness,  as  its  object,  the  various  intellectual 
operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  several  objects.  "  I  am  con- 
scious," he  says,  "  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ; 
I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  By 
this  limitation,  if  tenable,  he  certainly  escapes  the  dilemma,  for  he 
would  thus  disprove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds 
—  viz.,  that  to  be  conscious  of  the  operation  of  a  faculty,  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  conscious  of  the  object  of  that  operation. 
Hcid'8  limitation  of       r^^^  ^jj^j^  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  the 

the  Bphcre  of  coneci-  *         x»      /•  ^.  .  •      •    i  i*       'i-  -^ 

on«ne«  untenable  P^oof  or  disproof  of  this  principle,  —  for  if  It 

can  be  shown  that  the  knowledge  of  an  opera- 
tion necessarily  involves  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  it  follows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  consciousness  conversant  about  the  in- 
tellectual operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects.  And  that 
this  principle  must  be  admitted,  is  what,  I  hope,  it  will  require  but 
little  argument  to  demonstrate. 

Some   things   can   be   conceived   by  the    mind  each   separate 

and   alone;    others    only  in    connection   with 

NocoDscionnietsof      something   else.    The   former  are    said  to   be 

»  cognitive  act,  with-      ^^^        absolute;  the  latter,  to  be  things  rela- 

out  a  conBCioiuneis  of  .  «  -i    -^r        i  '  i  . 

itsobsjeet  ^^^'    Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  may  be  given 

as  examples  of  the  former;  husband  and  wife, 
of  the  latter.  Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  can  each  be  represented 
to  the  mind  without  the  other;  and  if  they  are  associated  in 
thought,  it  is  only  by  an  accidental  connection.  Husband  and 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  conceived  apart.  As  relative 
and  correlative,  the  conception  of  husband  involves  the  concep- 
tion of  wife,  and  the  conception  of  wife  involves  the  conception 
of  hnsband.  Each  is  thought  only  in  and  through  the  other,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Socrates   as  the  husband  of  Xan- 
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thippc,  without  thinking  of  Xanthippe  as  the  wife  of  Socrates. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  know  what  a  husband  is  without  also 
knowing  what  is  a  wife,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  know 
what  a  wife  is  without  also  knowing  what  is  a  husband.  You 
will,  therefore,  understand  from  this  example  the  meaning  of  the 
logical  axiom,  that  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one,  —  or  that 
the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  the  same. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  evident  that  if  our  intellectual  oper- 
ations exist  only  in  relation,  it  must  be  impossible  that  consci- 
ousness can  take  cognizance  of  one  term  of  this  relation  without 
also  taking  cognizance  of  the  other.  Knowledge,  in  general,  is  a 
relation  between  a  subject  knowing  and  an  object  known,  and  each 
operation  of  our  cognitive  faculties  only  exists  by  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular object^  —  this  object  at  once  calling  it  into  existence,  and 
specifying  the  quality  of  its  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  palpably 
impossible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  object  to  which  that  act  is  relative.  This,  however, 
is  what  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain.  They  maintain  that 
I  can  know  that  I  know,  without  knowing  what  I  know,  —  or 
that  I  can  know  the  knowledge  without  knowing  what  the  knowl- 
edge is  about ;  for  example,  that  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a 
book  without  being  conscious  of  the  book  perceived,  —  that  I  am 
conscious  of  remembering  its  contents  without  being  conscious 
of  these  contents  remembered,  —  and  so  forth.  The  unsoundness 
of  this  opinion  must,  however,  be  articulately 
Shown  in  deteii  with      g|^^^^  ^    ^^.       ^^^  different  faculties  in  de- 

re^pcct  to  the  different  .,,.,,,  ,.     .         .,-./, 

cognitive  facnitaes.  ^^h  which  they  have  Contradistinguished  from 

consciousness,  and  by  showing,  in  regard  to 

each,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  propose  the  operation  of 

that  faculty  to  the  consideration  of  consciousness,  and  to  withhold 

from  consciousness  its  object. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  faculty  of  Imagination,  to  which 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  chosen,  under 

Imftglntttion.  .  •     .       • 

various  limitations,  to  give  the  name  of  Concep- 
tion. ^ '  This  faculty  is  peculiarly  suited  to  evince  the  error  of  hold- 
ing that  consciousness  is  cognizant  of  acts,  but  not  of  the  objects  of 
these  acts. 

"Conceiving,  Imagining,  and  Apprehending,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"are  commonly  used  as  synonymous  in  our  language,  and  signify 
the  same  thing  which  the  logicians  call  Simple  Appi-ehension.  This 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  different  from  all  those  we  have  men- 

1  Reid,  InuUeetual  Powtrs,  Essay  It.  ch.  1  j  Warks^  p.  860,  Stewart,  dements,  vol.  i  ch.  8,- 
WMa,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  —  Ed. 
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tioned  [Perception,  Memory,  etc.]  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  conscious  o^  we  have  a  foil 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  its  existence.  What  never  had  an 
existence  cannot  be  remembered;  what  has  no  existence  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  or  of  consciousness ;  but 
what  never  had,  nor  has  any  existence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  cen- 
taur, as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horse  or  a  man.  Let  it  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  sense,  signify  an  act  of  the  mind  which  implies  no  be- 
lief or  judgment  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false.**  ^  And  again :  "  Consciousness  is  employed  solely  about 
objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  But  conception  is  often 
employed  about  objects .  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will, 
exist.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  this  faculty,  that  its  object, 
though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such  an 
object  we  call  a  creature  of  imagination,  but  this  creature  «never 
was  created. 

"That  we  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter,  we 
must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  conceiving  an  object,  and  the  object  which  we 
conceive.  When  we  conceive  anything,  there  is  a  real  act  or  oper- 
ation of  the  mind ;  of  this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  But  every  such  act  must  have  an  object ;  for  he 
that  conceives  must  conceive  something.  Suppose  he  conceives  a 
centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  though  no 
centaur  ever  existed."  *  And  again  :  "  I  conceive  a  centaur.  This 
conception  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
and  to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it  is  a  centaur,  an 
animal  which,  I  believe,  never  existed."  • 

Now,  here  it  is  admitted  by  Reid,  that  imagination  has  an  object, 
and,  in  the  example  adduced,  that  this  object  has  no  existence  out 
of  the  mind.  The  object  of  imagination  is,  therefore,  in  the  mind, 
—  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.  Now,  can  it  be  maintain^  that 
there  can  be  a  modification  of  mind,  — •  a  modification  of  which 
we  are  aware,  but  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?  But  let  us 
regard  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  We  are  conscious,^  says 
Dr.  Heid,  of  the  imagination  of  a  centaur,  but  not  of  the  centaur 
imagined.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  endent  than  that  the  ob- 
ject and  the  act  of  imagination,  are  identical  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample alleged,  the  centaur  imagined  and  the  act  of  imagining  it, 

1  TTorJb,  p.  228.  S  Worib,  p.  886.  8  Worltf,  p.  878. 
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are  one  and  indivisible.  What  is  the  act  of  imagining  a  centaur 
but  the  centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of  the  centaur;  what  is 
the  image  of  the  centaur  but  the  act  of  imagining  it?  The  cen- 
taur is  both  the  object  and  the  act  of  imagination :  it  is  the  same 
thing  viewed  in  different  relations.  It  is  called  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence,  —  for 
everything  that  can  be  construed  to  the  mind,  everything  that  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  thought,  in  other  words,  everything  that 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
possible.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  centaur  is  called  the  object  of 
imagination,  when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence; 
whereas  the  centaur  is  called  the  act  of  imagination,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  creation,  work,  or  operation,  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
centaur  imagined  and  the  imagination  of  the  centaur,  are  thus  as 
much  the  same  indivisible  modification  of  mind  as  a  square  is  the 
same  figure,  whether  we  consider  it  as  composed  of  four  sides,  or 
as  composed  of  four  angles,  —  or  as  paternity  is  the  same  relation 
whether  we  look  from  the  son  to  the  father,  or  from  the  father  to 
the  son.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  imagining  an  object 
without  being  conscious  of  the  object  imagined,  and  as  regards 
imagination,  Reid's  limitation  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  futile. 
I  proceed  next  to  Memoiy :  —  "It  is  by  Memory,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"that  we  have   an  immediate  knowledge   of 

Mcmoiy.  .  .  .    /»  • 

thmgs  past.  The  senses  give  us  mfonnation 
of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment ;  and  this  infor- 
mation, if  it  were  not  preserved  by  memory,  would  vanish  instantly, 
and  leave  us  as  ignorant  at  if  it  had  never  been.  Memory  must 
have  an  object.  Every  man  who  remembers  must  remember  some- 
thing, and  that  which  h€  remembers  is  called  the  object  of  his 
remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but  differs 
from  sensation,  which  has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itself.  Every 
man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  fi*om  the  remembrance 
of  it.  We  may  remember  anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard, 
or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. To  confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity  which  a  thinking 
man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which  he  would  explain 
by  it."  ^  •*  The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be 
something  that  is  past{  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  consci- 
ousness, must  be  something  which  is  present.  What  now  is,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  memory ;  neither  can  that  which  is  past  and  gone 

1  worksy  p.  aa9. 
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be  an  object  of  perception,  or  of  consciousBess.''  ^  To  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  Essay  On 
the  Intellectual  Powers^  I  must  add  another  from  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  Essay,  —  the  chapter  in  which  he  criticises  Locke's 
doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Personal  Identity.  "  Leaving,"  he  says, 
"  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  first, 
that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  consciousness  the  conviction  we  have 
of  our  past  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  conscious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  yeara  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  unless  by  consciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fam- 
ulty  by  which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 
Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  says  he  is  conscious  that  he 
did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distinctly  remembers  that  be  did 
it.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  common  discourse,  to  fix  accurately  the 
limits  between  consciousness  and  memory.  This  was  formerly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  bense  and  memory.  And, 
therefore,  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes  called  sense,  %[)me- 
times  consciousness,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  philosophy,  otherwise  we  confound  the  difierent 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  ascribe  to  one  what  really  belongs  to 
another.  If  a  man  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  yeare  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  w^e 
to  allow  that  there  is  any  such  faculty.  The  faculties  of  conscious- 
ness and  memory  ai*e  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  first  is 
an  immediate  knowledge  'of  the  present,  the  second  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past." ' 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  Reid  distinguishes  memory 
from  consciousness  in  this,  —  that  memory  is  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  consciousness  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present.  We  may,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as 
present,  but  of  the  object  of  memory  as  past,  consciousness  is  im- 
possible. Now,  if  memory  and  consciousness  be,  as  Reid  asserts, 
the  one  an  immediiate  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  other  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  memory  is  a  faculty 
whose  object  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  abd,  conse- 
quently, that  consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  every  intellectual  act.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine whether  this  attribution  of  repugnant  qualities  to  consciousness 
and  memory  be  correct,  —  whether  there  be  not  assigned  to  one  or 
other  a  function  which  does  not  reaUy  belong  to  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Reid  says  of  consciousness,  I  admit 

1  WorU,  p.  840.  iWorks,  p.  851. 
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that  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Conscioneness  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present.  We  hare,  indeed,  already  shown  that 
consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  only  of  the 
actual  or  now-existent.  This  being  admitted,  and  professing,  as  we 
do,  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  the  one  generic  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, we,  consequently,  must  maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  imme- 
diate, and  only  of  the  actual  or  present, — in  other  words,  that  what 
is  called  mediate  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  absent,  knowledge  of  the  non-actual  or  possible,  is  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  only  a  knowledge  contained  in,  and  evolved 
out  o^  an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is  now  existent  and  actually 
present  to  the  mind.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  like  paradox ; 
I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that  the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repug- 
nant. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  show  that  Dr.  Reid's  assertion  of  memory 
being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  is 
.Memory  not  an  im-      ^^^  ^^j    £^      Y)\xt  that  it  involves  a  contradic- 

mediate  knowledge  of  .        .  . 

theptfi.  *^^^  *^  terms.*  • 

Let  us  first  determine  what  immediate  knowl- 
edge is,  and  then  see  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past, 
through  memory,  can  come  under  the  conditions 
con^tioMofimme.      ^^  immediate  knowledge.    Now  nothing  can  be 

diate  knowledge.  ,     ^  „        .  .  . 

more  evident  than  the  followmg  positions :  1% 
An  object  to  be  known  immediately  must  be  known  in  itself, — that 
is,  in  those  modifications,  qualities,  or  phenomena,  through  which  it 
manifests  its  existence,  and  not  in  those  of  something  different  from 
itself;  for,  if  we  suppose  it  known  not  in  itself,  but  in  some  other 
thing,  then  this  other  thing  is  what  is  immediately  known,  and  the 
^  object  known  through  it  is  only  an  object  mediately  known. 

But  2®,  If  a  thing  can  be  immediately  known  only  if  known  in 
itself,  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  known  in  itself  if  it  be  itself 
actually  in  existence,  and  actually  in  immediate  relation  to  our 
faculties  of  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  immediate  knowledge ;  and 
they  disprove  at  once  Dr.  Reid's  assertion,  that  memory  is  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past.  An  immediate  knowledge  is  only  con- 
ceivable of  the  now  existent,  as  the  now  existent  alone  can  be 
known  in  itself.  But  the  past  is  only  past,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
now  existent ;  and  as  it  is  not  now  existent,  it  cannot  be  known  in 
itself    The  inimediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

We  have,  hitherto,  been  considering  the  conditions  of  immediate 

1  Compare  DiseussiotUf  p.  CO.  — Ed. 
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knowledge  in  relation  to  the  object ;  let  us  now  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  cognitive  act.  Every  act,  and  consequently  every  act 
of  knowledge,  exists  only  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  it  exists  only  in 
the  now,  it  can  be  cognizant  only  of  a  now-existent  object.  Mem- 
ory is  an  act,  —  an  act  of  knowledge ;  it  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.     But  the  object  known  in  memory  is, 

ex  hypothesis  past ;  consequent! yj  we  are  reduced 

Application  of  ^ese      ^^  ^^^  dilemma,  either  ot  refusing  a  past  object 

k*^"wieTe  we  hEvc      *^  ^^  known  in  memory  at  all,  or  of  admitting 

in  Memory.  it  to  be  only  mediately  known,  in  and  through 

a  present  object.  That  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  true,  it  will  require  a  very  few  explanatory  words  to  convince 
you.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  act  of  memory  ?  An  act  of 
memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to,  and  representing,  another  state 
of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind, 
as  now  represented,  has  actually  been.  I  remember  an  event  I  sa^^, 
—  the  landing  of^ George  IV.  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only 
a  consciousness  of  certain  imaginations,  involving  the  conviction 
that  these  imaginations  now  represent  ideally  what  I  formerly  really 
experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of  memory, 
is  the  present  mental  modification ;  that  is,  the  representation  and 
concomitant  belief.  Beyond  this  mental  modification,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  this  mental  modification  is  not  only  known  to  con- 
sciousness, but  only  exists  in  and  by  consciousness.  Of  any  past 
object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  for  ex 
hypothesis  no  such  object  now  exists  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  know  such 
an  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as  represented  in 
the  present  mental  modification.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we' 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in 
truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its  existence  is 
only  an  inference  resting  on  the  ^elief^  that  the  mental  modification 
truly  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
What  is  immediately  known  must  be;  for  what  is  immediately 
known  is  supposed  to  be  known  as  existing.  The  denial  of  the 
existence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
involves,  therefore,  a  denial  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  an  object. 
We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of  mediate 
knowledge,  without  denying  the  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge 
on  which  the  mediate  knowledge  rests.  In  memory,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  present  representation  and 
belief  for  their  existence  is  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  itself 
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To  doubt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  ns  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  our  consciousness.  But  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  only  through 
consciousness,  it  would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  But,  though 
in  memory  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  representation  and 
belief,  as  facts  of  conscioasness,  we  may  doubt,  we^may  deny,  that 
the  representation  and  belief  are  true.  We  may  assert  that  they 
represent  what  never  was,  and  that  all  beyond  their  present  mentil 
existence  is  a  delusion.  This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  immediate.  So  far,  therefore,  is  mem- 
ory from  being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the  past ;  while,  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowedge  of 
the  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  But  in  whatever  terms  we 
may  choose  to  designate  the  contents  of  memory,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  contents  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 

1  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  Dr.  Beid's  diate  object  of  thtt  conception  ia  fonr  hnn- 

doctrine  of  memory  as  an  immediate  knowl-  dred  miles  distant;  and  I  tiave  no  reason  to 

edge  of  the  past,  applies  eqnalljr  to  his  doo-  think  that  It  acts  npon  me,  or  that  I  act  upon 

trine  of  cooception  or  imagination,  as  an  im-  it;  but  I  can  think  of  it  notwithstanding." 

mediate  knowledge  of  the  distant,  — a  case  This  requires  no  comment.    1  shalli  subse- 

whieh  I  deftrred  noticing,  when  I  considered  qnently,  have  occasion  to  show  how  Beid 

his  contradistinction  of  that  ikoalty  from  conftuedhimselfabout  the  term  object,— this 

consciousness.     "  I  can  conceive,"  he  says,  being  part  and  parcel  of  his  grand  error  In 

«*ut  individual  object  that  really  exists,  such  confounding  representative  or  mediate,  and 

as  St.  Faa2*0  Church  In  London.   I  have  an  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge, 
idea  of  it;  that  is,  I  conceive  it   The  imme- 

20 
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CONSCIOUSiJESS,  — ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS:  RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES    IN   GENERAL. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  tbe  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

specially  contradistinguishes  from  Consciousness, 

Our    consciousness      -r  I  mean  Perception,  or  that  faculty  through 

ooBxtensive  with  our      which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

^T^  ^\   ...         world.    Now,  you  will  observe  that  Reid  main- 

Beid     contraduitin-  . 

gnishes  coneciousneM      tauis  against  the  immense  majonty  of  all,  and 
from  ileroeption.  the  entire  multitude  of  modem  philosophers, 

that  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  He  thus  vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  own  modifications,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  different  from  mind  or  selfj  —  the 
modifications  of  matter.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  that  these 
were  known  by  any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Consciousness,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Perception. 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective ;  perception,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
objective.  The  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  Consciousness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but 
do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  powers  have  different  names  in  our  language, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."*  And  in  another  place  he  observes:  —  "Conscious- 
ness always  goes  along  with  percepltion ;  but  they  are  different 
operations  of  the  mind,   and  they  have   their    different  objects* 

1  bittUectwd  PowtrSy  Essay  i.,  chap.  1.     CML  TFbrik«,  p.  228. 
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Consciousness  is  not  perception,  nor  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
the  object  of  perception/'^ 
Dr.  Reid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 

which  he  arrogates  to  himself — the  principal 

Prtocfp^i  merit  tc      ^^^^  accorded  to  him  by  others,— is,  that  he  was 

phiioflopher.  ^®  "™*  philosopher,  m  more  recent  tmies,  who 

dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  pef ception, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers,  the 
universal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  unfortunately 
obscured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
philosophers — for  Dr.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone  —  have  never 
even  suspected  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One 
of  these  errors  is  the  contradistinction  of  perception  from  con- 
sciousness. 
I  may  here  notice,  by  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least 

modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 

If odern  phUoaophera      the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 

before  Keid  held  a      t€fmal  reality.    They  conceded  to  it  only  a  rep- 

doctrine  of  represent,      pesentative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

atlvc    perception,    m  ,  o 

one  or  other  of  two      thmgs.  ^Of  these  some,  however,  held  that  the 
forms.  representative  object  —  the  object  immediately 

known  —  was  different  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  while  others, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  tertium  quid^  between  the  reality  and  the  mind,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itself  a  mental  modifi- 
cation.' The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  modification,  could,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
could,  as  they  actually  did,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of 
not-self.  Now,  Reid,  after  asserting  against  the 
Beid  exempts  the  philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge 
object  of  perception      ^^  external  things,  would  almost  appear  to  have 

from    the   sphere  of  ,7.  ,    ,,  ,    . 

eonsciousncas.  been  Startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and,  mstead 

of  carrying  his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by 
according  to  consciousness  on  his  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  incon- 
sistently stopped  short,  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts, 

1  J^m/.,  Esaay  ii.,  chap.  ilL  C6U.  Works,  p.      rles  of  knowledge  tnd  perception,  see  the  An- 
297.  thor's  supplementar7  dissertations  to  Beid^s 

s  For  a  f  nU  <««ft«>rfmi  of  the  Tarions  theo-     Works,  Notes  B  and  C — Ed. 
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and  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  material  qualities  on  perception 
alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain  exclusively 
with  consciousness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of 
the  objects  of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  self-contradictory. 

What!  say  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Rcid,  are  we  not  to  distinguish, 
as  the  product  of  different  faculties,  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of 
objects  in  themselves  the  most  opposite?  Mind  and  matter  are 
mutually  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  Mind  and 
matter  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  words  to  express  two  series  of  phaB- 
nomena  known  less  in  themselves,  than  in  contradistinction  from 
each  other.  The  difference  of  the  phsenomena  to  be  known,  surely 
legitimates  a  difference  of  faculty  to  know  them.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  admit  at  once,  that  —  were  the  question  merely  whether  we 
should  not  distinguish,  under  consciousness,  two  special  faculties,—- 
whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  appella- 
tions on  consciousness  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  partic- 
ularly cognizant  of  the  internal  —  this  would  be  highly  proper  and 
expedient.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  Dr.  Held  distinguishes 
consciousness  as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  Ac- 
uity, and  he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its 
operation,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  object.  He  maintains  tliat  we  are 
conscious  of  our  perception  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  perceived. 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledge,  the  non-ego  by 
another.  This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  this 
doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  refute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  but  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one. 

That  in  this  K«id  Thus,  WO  cannot  kuow  what  is  tall  without 
is  wrong  shown,  r,      knowing  what  is  short,  —  we  know  what  is  vir« 

From    the    principle,  °  v    ^  •       •  -lu         • 

that  the  knowledge  tue  only  as  WO  know  what  IS  vice, —  the  science 
of  oiposites  is  one.  of  health  is  but  another  name  for  the  science  of 
disease.  Nor  do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I 
and  Thou,  the  ego  and  non-ego,  the  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  by  a  different  law.  The  act  which  afilirms  that  this  particu- 
lar phaenomenon  is  a  modification  of  Me,  virtually  afiirms  that  the 
phasnomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me, 
and,  consequently,  implies  a  common  cognizance  of  self  and  not- 
self;  the  act  which  affirms  that  this  other  phaenomenon  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  something  different  from  Me,  virtually  afiirms  that  the 
phsenomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and,  consequently,  im- 
plies a  common  cognizance  of  not-self  and  self    But  unless  we  are  ' 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and'  not-self 
i»  different  from  the  Acuity  cognizant  of  not-self  and  sel^  we  must 
allow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in 
the  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledge.  What,  then,  is  the  faculty 
of  which  this  act  of  knowledge  is  the  energy  ?  It  cannot  be  Reid's 
conscioasness,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  ego  or  mind, — it 
cannot  be  Reid's  perception,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  non- 
ego  or  matter.  But  as  the  act  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  faculty 
must  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  Ri^id's  cata- 
logue. But  though  not  recognized  by  Reid  in  his  system,  its  neces- 
sity may,  even  on  his  hypothesis,  be  proved.  For  if  with  him  we 
allow  only  a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  ego,  and 
a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  non-ego,  we  are  at 
once  met  with  the  question.  By  what  Acuity  are  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  discriminated?  We  cannot  say  by  consciousness,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  mind, — we  cannot  say  by  perception,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  matter.  But  as  mind  and  matter  are  never 
known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but  always  in  mutual  correlation 
and  contrast,  this  knowledge  of  them  in  connection  must  be  the 
function  of  some  faculty,  not  like  Reid's  consciousness  and  percep- 
tion, severally  limited  to  mind  and  to  matter  as  exclusive  objects, 
but  cognizant  of  them  as  the  ego  and  non-ego,  —  as  the  two  terms 
of  a  relation.  It  is  thus  shown  that  an  act  and  a  faculty  must,  per- 
force, on  Reid's  own  hypothesis,  be  admitted,  in  which  these  two 
terms  shall  be  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
—  in  short,  a  higher 'consciousness,  embracing  Reid's  consciousness 
and  perception,  and  in  which  the  two  acts,  severally  cognitive  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  shall  be  comprehended,  and  reduced  to  unity 
and  correlation.  But  what  is  this  but  to  admit  at  last,  in  an  unphi- 
losophical  complexity,  the  common  consciousness  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter,  which  we  set  out  with  denying  in  its 
philosophical  simplicity? 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  attempt  of  Reid  to  make  conscious- 
ness conversant  about  the  various  cognitive  fac- 
r,  fieid'8  limitation  ulties  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects,  is  equally 
ofooiMcioiiflieBtiiBiiS-  impossible  in  regard  to  Perception,  as  we  have 
ddai  of  wa  doctrine  of      gj^^^^  [^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  relation  to  Imagination  and 

tn  immediate  knowl-  ^ 

edge  of  the  external      Mjpmory;  nay,  the  attempt,  in  the  case  of  per- 
irorid.  ception,  would,  if  allowed,  be  even  suicidal  of 

his  great  doctrine  of  our  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world. 

Reid^s  assertion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception, 
but  not  of  the  object  perceived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  general 
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absurdity.    For  it  virtually  asserts  that  we  can  koow  what  we  are 

DOt  conscious  of  knowing.    An  act  of  percep- 

it  flret  of  all  in-      ^j^^  jg  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  knowledge ;  that  we  perceive, 

lurdUy  *  ^^^^^  *  *^^*  ^^  know.  Now,  if  in  perception  there 
be  an  external  reality  known,  but  of  which  ex- 
ternal reality  we  are^  on  Reid^s  hypothesis,  not  conscious,  then  is 
there  an  object  known,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But  as  we 
know  only  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  know,* — in  other  words, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  know, — we  cannot  know 
an  object  without  being  conscious  of  that  object  as  known;  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  perceive  an  object  without  being  conscious  of 
that  object  as  perceived. 

But,  again,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an 

operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be 

And  secondly,  Jt  de-      coextensive  with  that  act ;  and  how  can  it  be 

Btroys  the  distinction  ..   x        •  'j.\,   ^.i.  j.         j        x     i 

ofconscionaneMitMdf.  coextcnsive  With  the  act,  and  not  also  convers- 
ant with  its  object?  An  act  of  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  relation  to  an  object, — and  it  is  an  act  of  one 
kind  or  another  only  by  special  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determmes  the  existence,  and  specifies  the 
character  of  the  existence,  of  the  intellectual  energy.  An  act  of 
knowledge  existing  and  being  what  it  is  only  by  relation  to  its 
object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  known  only  through  the 
object  to  which  it  is  correlative;  and  Reid's . supposition  that  an 
operation  can  be  known  in  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
object,  is  impossible.  For  example,  I  see  the  inkstand.  How  can 
I  be  conscious  that  m^  present  modification  exists,  —  that  it  is  a 
perception,  and  not  another  mental  state, — that  it  is  a  perception 
of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  —  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  a  perception  of  the  inkstand  and  of  the  inkstand  only, —  unless 
my  consciousness  comprehend  within  its  sphere  the  object,  which 
at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act,  qualifies  ils  kind,  and 
distinguishes  its  individuality?  Annihilate  the  inkstand,  you  anni- 
hilate the  perception;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object, 
you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation. 
It  undoubtedly  sounds  strange  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
inkstand,  instead  of  saying,  I  am  conscious  of 
Whence  the  apparent  ^he  perception  of  the  inkstand.  This  I  admit, 
inconffruity  of  the  ex-      y^^^  ^j^^  admission  can  avail  nothing  to  Dr.  Reid, 

pression,  "Conacions-         /.        i  .  .  «    , 

ne»  of  the  object  in      ^^^  ^*^®  apparent  mcongruity  of  the  expression 

peroepUon.'*  arises  only  from  the  prevalence  of  that  doctrine 

of  perception  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which 

it  is  his  principal  merit  to  have  so  vigorously  assailed.    So  long 
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as  it  was  universally  assumed  hj  the  learned,  that  the  mind  is  cog- 
nizant of  nothing  beyond,  either,  on  one  theory,  its  own  represent- 
ative modifications,  or,  on  another,  the  species,  ideas,  or  represent- 
ative entities,  different  from  itself  which  it  contains,  and  that  all  it 
knows  of  a  material  world  is  only  an  internal  representation  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  it  mistakes  for  an  external  reality,  — 
the  supposition  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  material  phaduomena , 
was  regarded  only  as  a  vulgar,  an  unphilosophical  illusion,  and  the 
term  consciousness,  which  was  exclusively  a  learned  or  technical 
expression  for  all  immediate  knowledge,  was,  consequently,  never 
employed  to  express  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind  itself;  and  thus,  when  at  length,  by  Reid's  own  refutation 
of  the  prevailing  doctrine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the 
term  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  this  iexten-  . 
sion,  so  discordant  with  philosophic  usage,  is,  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation and  custom,  felt  at  first  as  strange  and  even  contradictory. 
A  slight  consideration,  however,  is  sufiicient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
expression,  in  showing,  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  immediate  per- 
ception, the  necessity  of  not  limiting  consciousness  to  oar  sub- 
jective states.  In  fact,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  conscious- 
ness was  not,  in  general,  restiicted,  even  in  philosophical  usage,  to 
the  modifications  of  the  conscious  self.  That  great  majority  of 
philosophers  who  held  that,  in  perception,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  but  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant 
only  of  a  representative  something,  different  both  from  the  object 
represented,  and  from  the  percipient  mind,  —  these  philosophers, 
one  and  all,  admitted  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  tertium  quid 
present  to,  but  not  a  modification  of,  mind, — for,  except  Reid  and 
his  school,  I  am  aware  of  no  philosophers  who  denied  that  con- 
sciousness was  coextensive  or  identical  with  immediate  knowledge. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  previously  reserved  a  supposition 
on  which  we  may  possibly  aVoid  some  of  the 

8»,  A  sappodtion      self-contradictions  which    emerge   from  Reid's 
on  which  some  of  the      proposiuff  as  the  object  of  consciousness  the 

Belf^ontnuUctioM  of        ^    i.    *  ,    j.         a.  •*  •  *i.         i. 

Beid'B  doetrine  may      *^*»  "^^  excludmg  from  its  cognizance  the  ob- 
be  avoided.  ject,  of  perception ;  that  is,  the  object  of  its  own 

object.  The  supposition  is,  that  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mitted the  same  error  in  regard  to  perception,  which  he  did  in 
regard  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  that  in  maintaining  our 
immediate  knowledge  in  perception,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
maintain,  that  the  mind  is  not,  in  that  act,  cognizant  of  any  repre- 
sentative object  different  from  its  own  modification,  of  any  tertium 
gfiHd  ministering  between  itself  and  the  external  reality;  but  that. 
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in  perception,  the  mind  is  determined  itself  to  represent  the  un- 
known external  reality,  and  that,  on  this  self-representation,  he 
ahusively  bestowed  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge,  in  contrast 
to  that  more  complex  theory  of  perception,  which  holds  that  there 
intervenes  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  external  existence 
an  intermediate  something,  different  from  both,  by  which  the  former 
knows,  and  by  which  the  latter  is  represented.  On  the  supposition 
of  this  mistake,  we  may  believe  him  guiltless  of  the  others ;  and 
we  can  certainly,  on  this  ground,  more  easily  conceive  how  he  could 
accord  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  only  of  the  percipient  act,— 
meaning  by  that  act  the  representation  of  the  external  reality ;  and 
how  he  could  deny  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
perception,  —  meaning  by  that  object  the  unknown  reality  itsel£ 
This  is  the  only  opinion  which  Dr.  Brown  and  othera  ever  suspect 
him  of  maintaining ;  and  a  strong  case  might  certainly  be  made . 
out  to  prove  that  this  view  of  his  doctrine  is  correct.  But  if  such 
were,  in  truth,  Reid's  opinion,  then  has  he  accomplished  nothing, — 
his  whole  philosophy  is  one  mighty  blunder.  For,  as  I  shall  here- 
after show,  idealism  finds  in  this  simpler  h^'pothesis  of  representa- 
tion even  a  more  secure  foundation  than  on  the  other;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  on  this  h}q)othesis,  the  most  philosophical  scheme  of 
idealism  that  exists,  —  the  Egoistic  or  Fichtean,  is  established. 
Taking,  however,  the  general  analogy  of  Reid's  system,  and  a 
great  number  of  unambiguous  passages  into  ac- 
Thj8.«ppo«itionan.      ^^^^^  j  ^  gatisfied  that  this  view  of  his  doc- 

tenable.  ,        , 

trine  is  erroneous;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  mediate  and  immediate  knowledge,  to  explain 
how,  from  his  .never  having  formed  to  himself  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  these  under  all  their  possible  forms,  and  from  his  historical 
ignorance  of  them  as  actually  held  by  philosophers, — he  often 
appears  to  speak  in  contradiction  of  the  vital  doctrine  which,  in 
equity,  he  must  be  held  to  have  steadily  maintained. 
Besides  the  operations  we  have  already  considered,  —  Imagina- 
tion or  Conception,  Memory,  and  Perception, 
Beid  and  Stewart      which  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeav- 
maintain,  that  Atten-      Q^d  to  discriminate  from  Consciousness,  there 

.1°— !r  «^*  lv«  Jl      are  further  to  be  considered  Attention  and  Re- 
are  acts  not  Buporal- 

Bate  to,  or  contained      flection,  which,  in  like  manner,  they  have  main- 
in.  ooneoioiunefli.  tained  to  be  an  act  or  acts,  not  subordinate  to, 

or  contained  in.  Consciousness.  But,  before 
proceeding  to  show  that  their  doctrine  on  this  point  is  almost 
equally  untenable  as  on  the  preceding,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up 
some  conftision,  and  to  notice  certain  collateral  errors. 
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In  the  first  place,  on  this  head,  these  philosophers  are  not  at  one ; 

for  Mr.  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to  have 

Certain  collateral  ei^      misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid  in  re- 

rors  noticed.    Stewart  *^  ,      '^  ■ 

misrepTeeento  B«id'8  g^^^  ^^  ^"®  meaning  and  difference  of  Atten- 
doctrtne  of  the  meaA-  tion  and  Reflection.  Beid  either  employs  these 
lag  and  difference  of      terms  as  svnonymous  expressions,  or  he  distin- 

Attcntion  and  Keflec-  .,         .,  ''  i     u  i-  <.x      *•  i*- 

^j^  guishes  them  only  by  making  attention  relative 

to  the  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  p;-es- 
ent;  reflection  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  second  Essay  on  the  InUUecttud  Powers^  he  says,  "In  order, 
however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  conscious  of  them, 
for  all  men  have  this  consciousness :  it  is  farther  necessary  that  we 
attend  to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  with 
care  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is  neces- 
sary that,  by  employing  ourselves  frequently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  reflection,''  etc.  And  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay,  "Mr.  Locke,"  he  says,  "has  restricted 
the  word  reflection  to  that  which  is  employed  about  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from  custom,  the 
arbiter  of  language :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  what  I  have  seen 
or  heard,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaning,  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of 
sense,  and  to»objects  of  consciousness.  He  has  likewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  they  are  different  powers,  and  appear  at  very  different  periods 
of  life."^  In  the  first  of  these  quotations,  Reid  might  use  attention 
in  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  present,  reflection^  to  the 
memory  of  the  past;  but  in  the  second,  in  saying  that  reflection 
"is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness," he  distinctly  indicates  that  the  two  terms  are  used  by 
him  as  convertible.  Reid  (I  may  notice  by  the 
Beid  wrong  in  hie  way)  is  wholly  WToog  in  his  strictures  on  Locke 
^*°*"'**..^  ^  ^^^      for  his  restricted  nsafi^e  of  the  term  reflection; 

usage  of  the  term  Ee-  ,       ®  ,  J  ^ 

Hection.  for  it  was  not  until  aifter  his  time  that  the  term 

came,  by  Wol^  to  be  philosophically  employed 

in  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  in  which  Locke  correctly 

applies  it.'    Reid  is  likewise  wrong,  if  we  literally  understand  his 


1  CbO.  Worhfy  p.  268.  liquet  qnid  sit  fhoultas  refleetendi,  Bcilleet 

s  Ibid.^  p.  420.  qaod  dt  ftcultas  attentionem  snam  sueceesive 

3  [Wolf,  Pnyehologia  'Empirica^  f  257 :  "At-     ad  ea qu«  in  re  peroepta  insont,  proarbitrlo dl- 

tentionis  auccessira  directio  adea  quie  in  re     rigendi.*^]  Beid  is  ftirther  criticized  in  tlie  An- 

percepts  insiut  dlcitor  R^/Uxio,    Unde  simul     thorns  edition  of  his  worln,  pp.  M7,420. — ED. 
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words,  in  Baying  that  reflection  is  employed  in  common  language 

in  relation  to  objects  of  sense.    It  is  never  em- 

And  in  saying  that      ployed  except  upon  the  mind  and  its  contents. 

of  BCDse. '  object,  except  in  so  far  as  that  object  has  been 

previously  perceived,  and  its  image  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture.  "We  may  be  said  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  memory,  but  not  in  perception.     But  to  return. 

Reid,  therefore,  you  will  observe,  identifies  attention  and  reflec- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Elements^  says,  "  Some  important  observations  on 
the  subject  of  attention  occur  in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings; particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man^ 
p.  62,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man^  p.  78  et  seq. 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  atten- 
tion to  things  external  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  reflection^* 

I  may,  however,  notice  a  more  important  inadvertence  of  Mr. 
Stewait,  and  this  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  do, 

Locke  not  the  flnt  as  his  authority  is  worthy  of  high  respect,  not 
Lr«i\^ite^ch^  o^^y  ^^  account  of  philosophical  talent,  but  of 
logioai  application.  historical  accuracy.  In  various  passages  of  his 
writings,  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  Locke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  employment  of  the  term  reflection,  in  its 
psychological  acceptation,  as  original  to  himself;  and  he  notices 
it  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  should,  in  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Sovl^  have  employed  this  term  in  the  same  signification.  How  Mr. 
Stewart  could  have  fallen  into  this  error,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  word,  as  employed  by  Locke,  was  in  common  use  in  every 
school  of  philosophy  for  fifteen  hundred  years  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  It  was  a 
term  in  the  philosophy  both  of  Descartes,*  and  of  Gassendi;*  and 
it  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  it  was 


1  Wwhi^  vol.  li.  pp.  122, 128.  8  [Descartes,  Epist.,  F.  ii.,  Xp.  iv.  (See  Gra- 
yer, EasaiM  FkUosopidque$^  torn.  iv.  p.  118.)  Dt 

S  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  bj  la  Forge,  Dt  Menu  Awiuma,  Fret,  p.  9.] 

others.    [See  Keokermann,  Operay  torn.  i.  p.  4  [Gawendi,  PAysf'ea,  f  iii.  Memb.  Post.,  lib. 

1612,  where  he  distingoJshes  rtfiettion^ — tfif«^  ix.  o.  8.    ( Qpem,  Leyden,  1668 ;  vol.  il.  p.  451.) 

lettio  reftacay  intema,  per  quam  homo  Intelligit  **  Ad  secnndam  vero  operationem  prsseitim 

sanm  inteUeotom,—  from  the  intdleetio  externa^  speotat  Ipsa  intelleotns  ad  suam  operationem 

qna  intelleotus  alias  res  extra  se  positas  per-  attcntio,  reflexione  ilia  snpra  actionem  pro- 

ciptt    See  also  Harare.  Ooun  dt  FkiiMopkUt  priam,  qua  se  intelUgere  Intelligit,  eogitatre 

torn.  1.  p.  881.  —  Ed.]  se  agitare.**] 
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a  household  word.^  Prom  the  schoolmen,  indeed,  Locke  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  fandamental  principle  of  his  philosophy,  the 
derivation  of  our  knowledge  through  the  douhle  medium  of  sense 
and  reflection, — at  least,  some  of  them  had  in  terms  articulately 
enounced  this  principle  five  centuries  previous  to  the  English  phi- 
losopher, and  enounced  it  also  in  a  manner  far  more  correct  than 
was  done  hy  him;'  for  they  did  not,  like  Locke,  regard  reflection 
itself  as  a  source  of  knowledge, — thus  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  experience  and  its  generalization,  hut  viewed  in  reflection  only 
the  channel  through  which,  along  with  the  contingent  phcenomena 
of  our  internal  experience,  we  discover  the  necessary  judgments 
which  are  original  or  native  to  the  mind. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  oversight  of  Mr.  Stewart  which  I  may 
notice.  "Although,"  he  says,  "the  connection  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology  in  their  enumeration  of  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  as  of  sufiicient  importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examina- 
tion." '  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  are  many  pre- 
vious authors  who  have  considered  attention  as  a  separate  faculty, 
and  treated  of  it  even  at  greater  length  than  Mr.  Stewart  himsel£ 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  celebrated  Wol^  *  but  of  the  whole 
Wolfian  school;  and  to  these  I  may  add  Condillao,*  Contzen,*  Tie- 
demann, '  Irwing,*  Malebranche*  and  many  others.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Taking,  however.  Attention  and  Reflection  for  acts  of  the  same 
faculty,  and  supposing,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  reflection  is  properly 
attention  directed  to  the  phienomena  of  mind ;  observation,  atten-^ 


1  (We  hare  the  echolattlc  hroeard  polntinfc  n'm.   Gocleoius,  Lexicon  Philosophieum^  v.  Re* 

to  the  difllciilties  of  the  study  of  self:  **  Be-  JUrus.   Keckcmuiiui,  Opera,  torn.  1.  pp.  IGOO, 

flexlTa  cogitatio  fkoile  fit  deflexiva.*"    See  1612.    Conlmbrieenttes  in  ilrtst.  de  Animoy  yp. 

Keckermfinn,  Opera,  torn,  i  p.  466-]  870,  873.] 

S  [See  Seotm,  Super  VniversaUbna  F&rphyrii,  3  EkmenU,  1.  c.  2.    CoUeeted  Werks,  vol.  U.  p. 

Qo.  liL :  **  Ad  tertJnm  dlco  qaod  ilia  propoe-  122. — £d. 

itlo  ArlstotellB,  nihil  est  in  inteUeotu  quin  4  Psyckaio^Smpirica^^Ta^yttuti.-'Z'D, 

prim  fherit  in  senra,  rera  est  de  eo  quod  est  a  Origine  de$  Connoisances  Hwnaina,  part, 

piimnm  inteUigibile,  quod  est  scilicet  quod  i.  f  li.  cb.  2.  — Ed. 

quid  est  rd  matcrialis,  non  autem  de  omnibus  s  Preleetiones  Logiea  et  Metaphyiiea  auctore 

per eeintelligibilibus;  quia multa  perse  Intel-  Adamo  Contzen;  Mechlin,  1885;  vol.  iii.  p. 

ligontur,  non  quia  speolem  fiiciunt  in  sensn,  31.   (Originally  published  in  1776-1780.)  <-  Ed. 

sed  per  leOexionem  intelleotus."    (By  the  7  Handbuekder  PyaeKoioeie,-p.V£l.^'E.Ji. 

Scotists  the  act  of  intellect  was  regarded  as  8  Erfahntngen  und  Untersvehwugen  Hber  den 

thnetoLd :  ReetuSj  —  CMtctfiinM,  ~  Rejlexus,  See  Meruehen  \ron  karl  Franz  von  Irwing,  Berlin, 

Coutantius  (a  Samano),  Tract,  de  SeemuHs  1777,  b.  i.  p.  411;  b.  li.  p^  209.  -Ed. 

haentionibus;  Scoti  Opera,  p.  4£2.)     See  also  9  Dkla  Jtecherthe  de  laViriti,  lib.  ill.  ch.  4$ 

PhfUp  Mocenioos,  Qmtempkuumee  (1681),  pas-  lib.  vi.  ch.  2.    Traiti  de  la  Morale,  ch.  5.  —  Ea. 
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tion  directed  to  the  phaenomena  of  matter;  the  main  question 
comes  to  be  considered,  Is  attention  a  faculty 
Is  Attention  a  flw-      different  from  consciousness,  as  Reid  and  Stewart 
oooiicionnieM  f     ^^      maintain  ?    As  the  latter  of  these  philosophers 
has  not  argued  the  point  himself,  but  merely 
refers  to  the  arguments  of  the  former  in  confirmation  of  their  com- 
mon doctrine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  passage 
from  Reid,  in  which  his  doctrine  on  this  head  is 
B«id  qnoted  in  re-      contained.    « I  rctum,"  ho  says,  *'  to  what  I 

ference  to  this  que»-  ^.         j         ^v  .  x*  •    /•  -l* 

^j^^  mentioned  as  the  mam  source  of  information  on 

this  subject,  —  attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operations'  of  our  own  minds. 

"  All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  its  operations,  are,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection.  A  man  may  have  as  distinct  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of 
any  object  whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  reflection.  But  what  is  this  power  of 
reflection  ?  *  It  is,'  says  the  same  author,  *  that  power  by  which  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  observes  its  own  actions  and  oper- 
ations.' He  observes  elsewhere,  *That  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself;  and  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  -and  make  it  itp  own  object.' 

^  This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  its 
object :  to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
power  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  the  powers  of  our  own  or  of  other  minds. 

^This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  consciousness, 
with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All 
men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times 
while  they  are  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  Reflect  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objects  of  thought."  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  attention  is  a  voluntary  act.  This 
remark  mi^ht  have  led  him  to  the  observation. 

What  Attention  J«-        ^r    ^     ^^      ,.        .  ^  x     2-       ix  /• 

that  attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  fac- 
ulty of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  sim- 
ultaneously extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity  with  which  it  is 
able  to  consider  each,  and  consequently  the  less  vivid  and  distinct 


1  TnUtteetttai  Fotetn^  fissay !.,  ohap.  r.    OoU,  WMd^  p.  288. 
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will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the  Beveral  objects.  ^    This  law 
is  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 

"Fluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensm." 

Snch  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when  our  interest  in  anj  par- 
ticular object  is  excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  in  our  power,  it  behooves  us  to  limit  our  consid- 
eration to  that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  is  done  by 
an-  act  of  volition  or  desire,  which  is  called  attention.  But  to  view 
attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to 
a  telescope,  attention  to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in  accom- 
modating the  focus  to  the  object ;  and  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
distinguish  in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  from  the  general 
organ  of  vision,  as,  in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consci- 
ousness as  separate  faculties.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  the  same.  Attention  is  consciousness,  and  something 
more.  It  is  consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations,  to  some  determinate  object ;  it  is  consciousness  concen- 
trated. In  this  respect,  attention  is  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
sideration; and  having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  special  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, but  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitions, 
Attention  as  a  gen-      j  gj^^j  proceed  to  consider  it   in  its  various 

end  pbaenomenon  of  ^  ji^-  j-i«  *     j.      ^  ^   3 

eoDBcioiumeM.  aspects  and  relations;   and  havmg  just  stated 

the  law  of  limitation,  I  shall  go  on  to  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  attention  as  a  general  phsenomenon  of 
consciousness. 
And,  here,  I  have  first  to  consider  a  question  in  which  I  am 
again  sorry  to  find  myself  opposed   to  many 
^"^  ttli****"f  r      distinguished  philosophers,  and  in  particular,  to 
object  at  once  ?  ^^^  whose  Opinion  on  this,  as  on  every  other 

point  of  psychological  observation,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The  philosopher  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  Stewart.  The  question  is.  Can  we  attend  to  more 
than  a  single  object  at  once  ?  For  if  attention  be  nothing  but  the 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  a  smaller  number  of  objects  than 
constitute  its  widest  compass  of  simultaneous  knowledge,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  unless  this  widest  compass  of  consciousness  be  limited 
to  only  two  objects,  we  do  attend  when  we  converge  consciousness 
on  any  smaller  number  than  that  total  complement  of  objects 
which  it  can  embrace  at  once.    For  example,  if  we  suppose  that 

1  [Cf.  Steeb.  ^  dm  MmscJuh,  U.  673;  and  Fries,  AntkrapdogU^  i.  88.] 
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the  number  of  objects  which  consmonsness  can  Bimultaneoaslj  ap- 
prehend be  six,  the  limitation  of  consciousness  to  five,  or  four,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  one,  will  all  be  acts  of  attention,  different  in  de- 
gree, but  absolutely  identical  in  kind. 

Mr,  Stewart's  doctrine  is  as  follows :  —  **  Before,"  he  says,  ^  we 
leave  the  subject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to 

Stewart  quoted  in      ^^^  ^^^.j^^  ^£  ^  question  which  has  been  stated 

reftreuoe  to  thlB  qnee-  .  ,  .  «      i  i  i 

^^^  With  respect  to  it;  whether  we  have  the  power 

of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend,  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately? 
This  question  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided 
by  several  philosophers  in  the  negative;  and  I  acknowledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

^  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the 
instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  those  acts  to  be  coexistent;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  operations  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know,  from  the  fact, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice  in  in- 
creasing this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different  things  at 
once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phienomenon  in  question  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

^  The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  favorable  to  this  explanation,  as  it  affords  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successive 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible 
effect  as  if  tliey  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  philosophers  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
coexistent. 

**  Upon  a  question,  however,  of  -this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  decide  with  confidence ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  wish 
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the  oondosions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally established*  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of 
the  general  principle,  '  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing 
at  once ;'  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  supposition. 

"  It  is  cQpimonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of  music, 
a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music  separately, 
or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
establish  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind 
is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  per- 
ception of  an  interval  of  time. 

**The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  position, 
and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the 
mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline?  With  respect  to  this  question, 
the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of 
the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involun- 
tary operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in 
the  same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an 
inter\^al  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

^  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  as  of  a 
triai^le  or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid  that  the  perception 
seems  to  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  sides  are  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  these 
different  acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 
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"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  ofie  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  the  mini- 
mum  visibUe,  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."^ 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Brown  not  only  coincides  with  Mr.  Stewart 
in  regard  to  the  special  fact  of  attention,  but 

Brown  coincides      asscrts  in  ffcueral  that  the  mind  cannot  exist  at 

wKh  Stewart.  *  .-../«  i 

the  same  moment  m  two  difrerent  states,  that 
is,  in  two  states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately.  "  If  the 
mind  of  man,"  he  says,  ^  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
it,  from  the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking  being, 
a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  successive  states  of  mind,  would  be  disjbinguishable  in  it,  form- 
ing indeed  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individu- 
ally, and  successively  to  each  other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to 
exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity."' 

I  shall  consider  these  statements  in  detail.  Mr.  Stewart's  first 
illustration  of  his  doctrine  ia  drawn  from  a  con- 

critician  of  Stew-  cert  of  music,  in  which,  he  says,  "  a  good  ear 
art's  doctrine.     Hto      ^^^  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 

first  illustration  ttom  * 

the   piuenomena   of      separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once, 
sound.  and  feel  the  fiill  effect  of  the  harmony."    This 

example,  however,  appears  to  me  to  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  his  opinion  to  the  impossible.  What  are  the  facts 
in  this  example?  In  a  musical  concert,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
different  instruments  and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of 
different  sounds.  These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible 
moment  in  which  they  perish,  and,  consequently,  if  heard  at  all, 
much  more  if  their  mutual  relation  or  harmony  be  perceived,  they 
must  be  all  heard  simultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the 
mind  can  attend  to  each  minimum  of  sound  only  successively,  it, 
consequently,  requires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  minimum  of  sound.    Now,  in  this  minimum  of 


1  BUnunts,  toI.  i.  chap.  2.    Werkt^  toI.  1L  p.         9  Leehnvt  on  the  PkSosophy  of  the  Humam 
140— 148.  Mmd,  Lect  xi.  p.  67,  (ed.  1880). — £d. 
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time,  tliere  coexist  with  it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima  of 
sound  which,  ex  hypotheaiy  are  not  peroeived,  are  not  heard,  as  not 
attended  to.    In  a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  num- 
ber of  sounds  only  could  be  perceived,  and  above  this  petty  maxi« 
mum,  all  sounds  would  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.    But  what  is  the 
fact?    No  concert,  however  numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been 
found  to  have  reached,  far  less  to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of 
mind  and  its  oi^an. 
But  it  is  even  more  impossible,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  understand 
how  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different 
impoMibie,  on  Stew-      sounds,  that  is,  have  any  feeling  of  the  harmony 
•It',  dwjtrine,  to  im-      ^^  ^  concert.    In  this  respect,  it  is,  indeed, /^/o 

dentand  how  we  can  *^ 

pePceiTc  the  relation      *  *^'    ^^  "*  maintained  that  we  cannot  attend 
of  difibrent  aoondt.         at  once  to  two  sounds,  WO  cannot  perceive  them 

as  coexistent, — consequently,  the  feeling  of  har- 
mony of  which  we  are  conscious,-  must  proceed  from  the  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  these  sounds  as  successively  perceived  in  different 
points  of  time.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  the  past  sound,  as 
retained  in  memory,  with  the  present,  as  actually  perceived.  But 
this  is  impossible  on  the  hypothesis  itself.  For  we  must,  in  this 
case,  attend  to  the  past  sound  in  memory,  and  to  the  present  sound 
in  sense  at  once,  or  they  will  not  be  perceived  in  mutual  relation  as 
harmonic.  But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  sense, 
are  as  much  two  different  objects  as  two  different  sounds  in  sense. 
Therefore,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable,  —  either  we  can 
attend  to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  hypothesis  is  dis- 
proved, or  we  cannot,  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  harmony 
is  impossible,  which  is  absurd. 
The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally  startling,  as  taken 

from  Mr.  Stewart^s  second  illustration  from  the 

Hi«  Meond  nifwtra-      phaBuomena  of  vision.    He  holds  that  the  per- 

noLlTof  ^on^**^      ception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  separate  acts  of  attention,  and  that 
each  act  of  attention  has  for  its  object  a  point  the  least  that  can  be 
seen,  the  minimum  visibUe.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose 
that,  at  every  instantaneous  opening  of  the  eyelids,  the  moment 
sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  objects  comprehended 
in  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  subdivided  into  almost  infinitesimal  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  attention  is  performed.  This 
is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  inconceivable.  But  this  being  admitted,  no 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  separate  acts  must  be  laid  up  in  memory, 
in  imagination.     But  how  are  they  there  to  form  a  single  whole, 

.22 
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unless  we  can,  in  imagination,  attend  to  all  the  minima  visibilia 
together^  which  in  perception  we  could  only  attend  to  severally? 
On  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  have  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
of  speaking,  when  I  consider  Mr,  Stewart's  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  color  to  extension. 
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LECTURE  XIV- 

CONSaOUSNESS,— ATTENTION  IN  GENEEAL. 

Ih  the  former  part  of  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  argu- 
ment against  Reid's  analysis  of  Consciousness 
^°'  into  a  special  faculty,  and  showed  you  that, 

even  in  relation  to  Perception,  (the  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe,)  Consciousness  is  still  the 
common  ground  in  which  every  cognitive  operation  has  its  root. 
I  then  proceeded  to  prove  the  same  in  regard  to  Attention.  After 
some  observations  touching  the  conftision  among  philosophers,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  reflectioriy  as  a  sub- 
ordinate modification  of  attention,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
what  attention  properly  is,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  con- 
sciousness. I  stated  that  attention  is  consciousness  applied  to  an 
act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  In  so  far  as  attention 
is  an  act  of  the  conative  faculty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at 
all,  for  the  mere  will  or  desire  of  knowing  is  not  an  act  of  cogni- 
tion. But  the  act  of  the  conative  faculty  is  exerted  by  relation  to 
a  certain  law  of  consciousness,  or  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Limitation,  is,  that  the  intension  of 
our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension, — in  other 
words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the  clearer  and 
more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  the  more 
vividly  we  will  or  desire  that  a  certain  object  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  known,  the  more  do  we  concentrate  consciousness  through 
some  special  faculty  upon  it.  I  omitted,  I  find,  to  state  that  I  think 
Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in  asserting  that  attention  is  only  a 
voluntary  act,  meaning  by  the  expression  voluntary^  an  act  of  free- 
will. I  am  far  from  maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that  all 
will  is  desire;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that  we 

Attention  pojiribie      ^re  frequently  determined  to  an  act  of  atten- 
mtboat  ftn  act  of  free-  a  «f 

,,jjL  tion,  as  to  many  other  acts,  independently  of 

our  free  and  deliberate  volition.     Nor  is  it,  I 

conceive,  possible  to  hold  that,  though  immediately  determined  to 
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an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it  is  only  by  the  pennission  of  our 
will  that  this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act  of  attention  is  . 
still  under  the  control  of  our  volition.  This  I  cannot  maintain. 
Let  us  take  an  example:  —  When  occupied  with  other  matters,  a 
^  person  may  speak  to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without  our  hav- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  sound;'  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intentionally  and 
with  will.  We  cannot  determinately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily 
withholding  our  attention;  and  we  can  no  more  open  our  eyes, 
and,  by  an  act  of  will,  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception  of  sight, 
than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will,  cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our 
cars  or  shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  conmiit  suicide ;  but  we  cannot, 
with  our  organs  unobstructed,  wholly  refuse  our  attention  at  will. 
It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  correct  doctrine  to  hold  that 
there  is  no  consciousness  without  attention, -^without  concentra- 
tion, but  that  attention  is  of  three  degrees  or  kinds.  The  first,  a 
mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an 
Attention  of  three        ^^  determined  by  desire,  which,  though  invol- 

degrees  or  kincU.  ^  >  '  e 

untary,  may  be  resisted  by  our  will ;  the  third, 
an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate  volition.  An  act  of  attention,  -* 
that  is,  an  act  of  concentration,  —  seems  thus  necessary  to  every 
exertion  of  consciousness,  as  a  certain  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision.  We  have  formerly  noticed, 
that  discrimination  is  a  condition  of  consciousness ;  and  a  discrimi- 
nation is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest  degree, — to  the 
mere  vital  or  automatic  act  of  attention,  has  been  refused  the  name; 
and  attention^  in  contradistinction  to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of  which,  however,  Reid  only 
recognizes  the  third. 
Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness,  what  the  contraction  of  the 

pupil  is  to  sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
Nature  and  Import-      ^hat  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bod- 

anoe  of  attention.  mt  -     n       ^         ^  .         .  ^ 

ily  eye-  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  special  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  acting  under  the  law 
of  limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  rela- 
tions to  the  special  faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  efficiency, 
and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  des- 
titute. It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the  primary 
condition  of  their  activity. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding 
the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  other  cognitive  faculties,  I 

1  See  Eeid,  Active  Powers^  Eosay  li.  cb.  8.    Works,  p.  687.  ~  Ed, 
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proceeded  to  consider  variotts  qaestions,  which,  as  not  peculiar  to 
any  of  the  special  fiicnlties,  fall  to  be  discussed 
Cu  we  Attend  to      under  the  head  of  consciousness,  and  I  com- 
^at  once""*^  *  ^        menced  with  the  curious  problem,  Whether  we 
can  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object  at  once. 
Mr.  Stewart  maintains,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  nega- 
tive.   I  endeavored  to  show  you  that  his  arguments  are  not  con- 
olosiTe,  and  that  they  even  involve  suppositions  which  are  so  mon- 
strous as  to  reduce  the  thesis  he  supports  cut  impossibile.    I  have 
now  only  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Dr.  Brown's 
Brown*!  doctrine,      assertion  of  the  same  proposition,  though  in  dif- 
tkat  tiM  mind  eannot      fereut  terms.    In  the  passage  I  adduced  in  our 

extat  at  the  same  mo-        ,     ^    t      ^  i_  i.       ^i.  _x« 

ment  in  two  diiiferent      ^^  LoctuTC,  he  commcuces  by  the  asserUon, 
itato.  that  the  mind  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  mo- 

ment, in  two  different  states, — that  is,  in  two 
states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately,  and  concludes  with 
the  averment  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 
I  find  the  same  doctrine  maintained  by  Locke 
Thb  doctrine  main-      j^^  ^j^^^  valuable,  but  neglected,  treatise  entitled 

tained  by  Locke.  o  ' 

An  Examination  of  Plre  McUebrancMs  Opin- 
ion of  Seeing  aU  Things  in  God.  In  the  thirty-ninth  section  he 
says:  ^Different  sentiments  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  or  the  soul  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial,  indivisible 
substance.  Now,  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear 
one  singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same 
nnextended,  indivisible  substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent 
and  opposite,  (as  these  of  white  and  black  must  be,)  modifications 
at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indi- 
visible snbstance,  one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for 
red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive, 
sod  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite  as  heat  and 
cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ?  ^  Leibnitz  has 
not  only  given  a  refutation  of  Locke's  Eaaay^  but  likewise  of  his 
Examination  of  McdebrancJie.    In  reference  to  the  passage  I  have 

just  quoted  Leibnitz  says:  ''Mr.  Locke  asks, 
^^^Pppoied  by  Leib-      iQ2Ji  the  Same  unexteuded,  indivisible  substance, 

have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite 
modifications,  at  the  same  time  ?  *  I  reply,  it  can.  What  is  incon- 
^><^t  in  the  same  object,  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  representation 
of  different  objects  which  we  conceive  at  the  same  moment.    For 
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this  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  different  puts  in  the 
son],  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in 
the  point  on  which,  however,  different  angles  rest.^^  The  same 
thing  had,  however,  been  even  better  said  by 
Aitetotia  oppoMdto  Aristotle,  whose  doctrine  I  prefer  translating  to 
forcffoiDg  doetrine.  y^^^  ^  more  perspicuous,  in  the  following  pas- 

phnMd  by  riiUopo-      ^S^  ttoxD,  Joannes  Granunaticus,  (better  known 
niu.  by  the  surname  Philoponus,) — a  Greek  philoso- 

pher, who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  his  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
very  supposition  which  on  Locke's  doctrine  would  infer  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  mind,  is  alleged,  by  the  Aristotelians  and  Con- 
dillac,  in  proof  of  its  immateriality.  "^  Nothing  bodily,**  says  Aris- 
totle, ^  can,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part,  receive  contraries. 
The  finger  cannot  at  once  be  wholly  participant  of  white  and  of 
black,  nor  can  it,  at  once  and  in  the  same  place,  be  both  hot  and 
cold.  But  the  sense  at  the  same  moment  apprehends  contraries. 
Wherefore,  it  knows  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  and  that  it 
discriminates  the  black  from  the  white.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, does  sight  simultaneously  perceive  contraries?  Does  it  do  so 
by  the  same  ?  or  does  it  by  one  part  apprehend  black,  by  another 
white  ?  If  it  does  so  by  the  same,  it  must  apprehend  these  with- 
out parts,  and  it  is  incorporeal.  But  if  by  one  part  it  apprehends 
this  quality,  and  by  another  that,  —  this,  he  says,  is  the  same  as 
if  I  perceived  this,  and  you  that.  But  it  is  necessary  that  that 
which  judges  should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  even 
apprehend  by  the  same  the  olijects  which  are  judged.  Body  can- 
not, at  the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  part,  apply  itself  to  con- 
traries or  things  absolutely  different.  But  sense  at  once  applies 
itself  to  black  and  to  white ;  it,  therefore,  applies  itself  indivisibly. 
It  is  thus  shown  to  be  incorporeaL  For  if  by  one  part  it  appre- 
hended white,  by  another  part  apprehended  black,  it  could  not 
discern  the  one  color  from  the  other;  for  no  one  can  distinguish 
that  which  is  perceived  by  himself  as  different  from  that  which  is 
perceived  by  another."*    So  fir,  Philoponus. 

1  Retnar^iu$  sur  U  Sentmumi  dm  Fin  JUola-  ^  K^xmpt^tUpoit  M4xmu  Kphmv  Urt  Irw 

hnnehe ;  Opera  PhiloMophita,  edit  Erdmmnn,  p.  pop  rl  yXmA  rov  Xwkov,  &AA&  Sci  M  rwt 

461.-^0,  Hfi^  $ri?ia  9hm.    Oth-m /jihf  yiip  ithf  €l  rov 

SThe  text  of  Aristotle  here  partiaUyptr-  ^r  fy^  roS  M  ^  aTodoMi,  SqA4»r  fti^  cTil  8ri 

apbrued,  (ProoBm,  f.  86  ed.  1685),  and  more  ft.,p«  4AXijA«r-   AtiU  rh  %if  \4ytip  Itrt  Ire- 

fuIJy  In  Commentory  on  textg,  144.   149>aa  pov  ^tpwyiip rh yWith rw X^mov,    A^ 

follows;  —^H  iral  S^Aoir  Jri  ^  crJkpC  obx  ttrri  Apa  rk  abri'    ^{Uttm  &s  A^,  ofhm  md  pou 

rh  t<rxcn'otf  atcbriHipunr  jufdymi  yitp  fp  kvX  aivbAprroi,   'Ori /jAp  cip  aOx  oUp  rw  it*- 

kprS/MMPOp  o^Tpv  Kp(p9tp  rh  Kpipop.     Oifrt  xttpi^fiipois  §cp(p9tp  rjk  tux^p^^fi^^^t  tijXer 
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Dr.  Brown  calls  the  sensation  of  sweet  one  mental  state,  the  sen- 
sation of  cold  another ;  and  as  the  one  of  these 
doctrine.  States  may  exist  without  the  other,  they  are  con- 

sequently different  states.  Bat  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  we  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  feel  the 
sensations  of  sweet  and  cold,  or  that  sensations  forming  apart  differ- 
ent states,  do,  when  coexistent  in  the  same  subject,  form  only  a 
single  state  ?  y 

The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  attend  to,  or  be  conscious  of,  only 
a  single  object  at  a  time,  would,  in  fact,  in- 
puriflciiim  ^16**"'  vol'^®  *^®  conclusion  that  all  comparison  and 
discrimination  are  impossible;  but  comparison 
and  discrimination  being  possible,  this  possibility  disproves  the  truth 
of  the  counter  proposition.  An  act  of  comparison  or  discrimination 
supposes  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  one  indivisible  con- 
sciousness, the  different  objects  to  be  compared  or  discriminated. 
Were  I  only  conscious  of  one  object  at  one  time,  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  them  into  relation  ;  each  could  be  apprehended  only 
separately,  and  for  itself  For  in  the  moment  in  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  object  A,  I  am,  ex  hypothesis  unconscious  of  the  object 
B;  and  in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  B,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  object  A.  Soifar,  in  fact,  from  consciousness  not  being 
competent  to  the  cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only 
possible  under  that  cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without 
discrimination  there  could  be  no  consciousness ;  and  discrimination 
necessarily  supposes  two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

No  judgment  could  be  possible  were  not  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  thought  together  by  the  mind,  although  expressed 
in  language  one  after  the  other.  Nay,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  a 
syllogism  forms  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act ;  ^  and  it  is  only  the 
necessity  of  retailing  it  piecemeal  and  by  succession,  in  order  to 
accommodate  thought  to  the  imperfection  of  its  vehicle,  language, 
that  affords  the  appearance  of  a  consecutive  existence.  Some 
languages,  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  express  the 
syntactical  relations  by  flexion,  and  not  by  mere  juxtaposition. 

Sn  r  tir  ^  KtXBtpttrfUp^  Xp^^  irrtvAw.     the  relirtJye  oommentaiy  by  FhUoponos.  — 

Zi^  vol  T^  Kwr^r,  o0ra»  kcX  5r«  ^^tpow  K^i        1  This  is  said  by  Aristotle  of  the  aot  of  Jad|^ 

Sti  irtpw  m1  b6r9pWt  nb  tank  cvftfitfiiiKhs  ment;  bat  the  remark  applies  to  that  of  rea- 

T&Src*  kfytt  V,  olw  inir  A.tf7M  8ri  trtpovt  soning  also.    See  D*  Anima^  iU.  6:    *Ey  or* 

eJ/t^M  hipwtr^pw.    'AW'  othw  \^»,  th  ifrevSof  iral  t^  h\r\^4st  ff^y^ffis  ris  ffJif 

Kd  rSr,  ni  Jri  pvy  ifug  ipa,    *tUrr€  kx/A-  yorifidrw  Amr^p  Ir  iirretw Th 

pteroy  KtH  iw  ixmplfrr^  XP^^*     ^  Anima^  8ff  Ir  voiovp,  rovro  6  vovt  tKtuffrw,  —  E©. 
Ub.iiLe.a,ilL    C£§$ 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, with 
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Their  sentences  are  thus  bound  up  in  one  organic  whole,  tJie  prece- 
ding parts  remaining  suspended  in  the  mind,  till  the  meaning,  like 
an. electric  spark,  is  flashed  from  the  conclusion  to  the  commence- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  rhetorical  effect  of  termin- 
ating the  Latin  period  by  the  verb.  And  to  take  a  more  elementary 
example,  —  ^'How  could  the  mind  comprehend  these  words  of 
Horace, 

'Bacchum  in  rcmotis  cannina  mplbiis 
Vidi  docentem/ 

unless  it  could  seize  at  once  those  images  in  which  the  adjectives 
are  separated  from  their  substantives  ?  "  * 

The  modem  philosophers  who  have  agitated  this  question,  are  not 
aware  that  it  was  once  canvassed  likewbe  in 

Thto  quertioii  can-      ^^  schools  of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  there 

▼aMed  in  the  schools  111  .  .         ^        .         .       « 

of  the  middle  ages.  expressed  by  the  proposition,  Foasitne  tnteuectus 

noster  plura  simtd  xnteUigere.  *  Maintaining 
the  negative,  we  find  St.  Thomas,  Cajetanus,  Ferrariensis,  Capri- 
olus,  Hervaeus,  Alexander  Alensis,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Durandus; 
while  the  affirmative  was  asserted  by  Scotus,  Occam,  Gregorius 
Ariminensis,  Lichetus,  Marsilius,  Biel,  and  others. 

Supposing  that  the  mind  is  not  limited  to  the  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  a  single  object,  a  question  arises, 
How  many  objects      ^LoYf  many  objects  can  it  embrace  at  once? 

can  the  mind  embrace        __  .,,1,  *        ▼   /•  «  -•.■•. 

^j^^^y  Tou  Will  recollect  that  I  formerly  stated  that 

the  greater  the  number  of  objects  among 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  distributed,  the  feebler  and  less 
distinct  will  be  its  cognizance  of  each. 

"Ploribos  intentoBi  minor  est  ad  sing^a  sensas/' 

Consciousness  wiU  thus  be  at  its  maximum  of  intensity  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be,  how  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
survey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  absolute  confusion  ?  I  find 
this  problem  stated  and  differently  answered,  by  difierent  philoso- 
phers,  and  apparently  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  By 
Charles  Bonnet^  the  mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 


1  [Bonstetten,  Ehidea  tf<  P  Bamnu,  torn.  ii.  I.  o.  22,  p.  184,  fol.  a  (ed.  Aid.)  Nemesios,  Dt 
p.  877,  note.]  Nahm  Homtnu,  c.  vti.  p.  181— ed.  Matthci.) 

S  [Es$ai  dt  PiydMope,  c.  zxxviii.  p.  182. 

9  [See  Aquinas,  Smnmaj  pan  i.,  Q.  86,  art  Compare  his  Etaai  Analftiqtu  tm  V  Anu^  torn. 
4.    Cf.  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  Dt  Amima,  lib.      t.  0.  xiU.  p.  108  et  seq.} 
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six  objects  at  once ;  by  Abraham  Tucker^  the  number  is  limited  to 
four;  while  Destutt-Tracy *  again  amplifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  philosophers,  appears  to  me  correct. 
You  can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  yourselves,  but  you  must 
beware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  you  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  view  at  once 
more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion ;  but  if  you 
group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  as 
many  groups  as  you  can  units ;  because  the  mind  considers  these 
groups  only  as  units,  —  it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their 
parts  out  of  consideration.  You  may  perform  the  experiment  also 
by  an  act  of  imagination. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  shall  make  some  observations  on 
the  value  of  attention,  considered  in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  and  on  the  importance  of  forming  betimes  the  habit  of  delib- 
erate concentration. 

The  greater  capacity  of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  longer  and  more  steadily  can  he  fol- 

Vaine  of  •ttention      jq^  oq^  the  Same  train  of  thought, — the  stronger 

eonsidered  In  its  high-        •    v  /•**..•  i   •  •  .•         . 

Mt  degree  aa  an  act  *®  ^^  power  of  attention ;  and  m  proportion  to 
of  wiiL  bis  power  of  attention  will  bo  the  success  with 

which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commence- 
ment is  difficult;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  intellectual 
efiTort.  When  we  turn  for  the  first  time  our  view  on  any  given 
object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of  our  thoughts. 
Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from 
the  matters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every 
moment  force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  —  even  when  a 
resolute  determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel ;  still  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually perplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting 
thoughts,  which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclu- 
sively occupy  its  view,  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  new 
object,  it  willy  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a  favorite 
when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our 
previous  knowledge,  and  of  our  established  associations  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  time 
and  custom.    Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  whicih  we  must 

1  {l£^  o/Natwv,  0.  xir.  i  6.]  bert,  MSanges,  rol.  ir.  pp.  40, 151.    Ancillon, 

t  [IJeolosie^  torn.  i.  p.  463.    Compare  Deg-  Nouveaux  MOanga^  torn.  ii.  p.  186.     Hale- 

crando,  Dm  Signfs^  i.  167,  who  allows  us  to  branche,  Ttech^rehe^  !!▼.  iii.  e.  2,  torn.  1.  p.  191.] 

anbrace,  at  one  view,  fire  nnitlet.    D'Aiem- 
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resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliTen  our  new 
study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  —  indeed,  only  by  compul* 
sion.  But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  every  step,  as  we  advance,  will  be  found  easier ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  animated  and  energetic ;  the  distractions  grad- 
ually diminish;  the  attention  is  more  exclusively  concentrated 
upon  its  object;  the  kindred  ideas  flow  with  greater  freedom  and 
abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length,  our  system  of  thought  harmonizes  with 
our  pursuit.  The  whole  man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher, 
or  historian,  or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating 
to  this  character.  He  now  energizes  freely,  and,  consequently, 
with  pleasure;  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unforced  and  unimpeded 
energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state  of  mind,  bears'  the  stamp 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  Helvetius  justly  observes,  that  the 
very  feeblest  intellect  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  inference 
of  one  mathematical  position  from  another,  and  even  of  making 
such  an  inference  itself.^  Now,  the  most  difficult  and  complicate 
demonstration^  in  the  works  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  are  all  made 
up  of  such  immediate  inferences.  They  are  like  houses  composed 
of  single  bricks.  No  greater  exertion  of  intellect  is  required  to 
make  a  thousand  such  inferences  than  is  requisite  to  make  one ;  as 
the  effort  of  laying  a  single  brick  is  the  maximum  of  any  individual 
effort  in  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a 
more  continuous  attention  than  the  other,  —  that  a  Newton  is  able 
without  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long 
series  towards  a  determinate  end;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity 
is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  which  he  had  begun 
to  spin.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with 
equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admit- 
ted. To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied  that 
if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  talent.'  There  is  but  little  analogy  between 
mathematics  and  play-acting;  but  I  heard^the  great  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  nearly  the  same  language,  attribute  the  whole  superiority  of  her 
unrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense  study  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  parts.  If  what  Alcibiades,  in  the  JSt/mposium^  of  Plato, 
narrates  of  Socrates  were  true,  the  father  of 
Greek  philosophy  must  have  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty of  meditation  or  continuous  attention  in  the  highest  degree. 

1  DtP  Espnt  ~ Disooora  ill.  c.  i7. — £p.       s  See  Beid's  WorU,  p.  587.       S  F.  820.  —Ed. 
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The  story,  indeed,  has  some  appearance  of  exaggeration ;  but  it 
ahoTTS  what  Alcibiades,  or  rather  Plato  through  him,  deemed  the 
requisite  of  a  great  thinker.  According  to  this  report,  in  a  mili- 
tSLvy  expedition  which  Socrates  made  along  with  Alcibiades,  the 
philosopher  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning,  motion- 
leas,  with  a  fixed  gaze,  —  thus  showing  that  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject :  ^  And  thus,'' 
says  Alcibiades,  ^Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do  when  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  inquiries  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come.  He  then  never  interrupts  his  meditation,  and  forgets  to  eat, 
&Dd  drink,  and  sleep, — everything,  in  short,  until  his  inquiry  has 
reached  its  termination,  or,  at  least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in 
it"    In  this  history  there  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  exaggeration; 

but  still  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  undeniable. 

Like  Newton,  Descartes  arrogated  nothing  to 
the  force  of  his  intellect.  What  he  had  accomplished  more  than 
other  men,  that  he  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  his  method;^ 

and  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  eulomzes  his  method. 

Bacon.  ,       -         .        ,  „  .  ,  ,  . 

— m  that  it  places  all  men  with  equal  attention 
upon  a  level,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  prerogatives  of 
genius.'    Nay,  genius  itself  has  been  analyzed  by  the  shrewdest 
observers  into  a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 
"Genius,"  says  Helvetius,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  ^  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention,"  (une  atten- 
tion suivie)?    "Genius,"  says  Buflfon,*  "is  only 
Cnrfer  *  protracted  patience,"   {une  laiigue  patience). 

"In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvie?,* 
"it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly 
constitutes  genius."    And  Chesterfield  has  also 
observed,  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  atten- 
tion, steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark 
of  a  superior  genius."* 

These  examples  and  authorities  concur  in  establishing  the  impor- 
tant troth,  that  he  who  would,  with  success,  attempt  discovery,  either 
by  inquiry  into  the  works  of  nature,  or  by  meditation  on  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  must  acquire  the  faculty  of  abstracting  him- 
self for  a  season,  from  the  invasion  of  surrounding  objects ;  must  be 

1  Dinnvt  dt  la  Mitkode,  p.  1.  —  Bd.  «  Etogt  HUtoHque  de  M,  Hany^  quoted  by 

«  iWw.  Org,,  lib.  I.  aph. «.  -  Ed.  ToBwaint,  D»  la  Pmsies,  p.  219.] 

6  LeUers  to  hit  Son.  Letter  Ixxxix.  [Com- 
tlk  P  B^ra,  Dteeoon  UL  ohsp.  Ir.-ED.  .  j^„  Bonnet,  EuaiAnalytique, torn.  1.,  pr^fiioe, 
*  [Quoted  bf  PoneDe,  Mamud,  p.  871.]  p.  8.] 
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able  even,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  and  live,  as  it  were,  a  pure  intelligence,  vtrithin  the 
circle  of  his  thoughts.     This  feculty  has  been 
^^^o^^vow-      nianifested,  more  or  less,  by  aU  whose  names  are 

er  of  Abstnwtion..  .        ,       .  ,      ,  /•    «       *       ^i  i 

associated  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 
sciences.    In  some,  indeed,  the  power  of  abstraction  almost  degen- 
erated into  a  habit  akin  to  disease,  and  the  examples  which  now 
occur  to  me,  would  almost  induce  me  to  retract  what  I  have  said 
about  the  exaggeration  of  Plato's  history  of  Socrates. 
Archimedes,^  it  is  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 
meditation,  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storm- 
ing of  Syi'acuse  by  his  own  death-wound,  and 
his  exclamation  on  the  entrance  of  Roman  soldiers  was, — Ifoii 
turbare  cireulos  meos.    In  like  manner,  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most 
learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in 
<»«P         K®'-  Paris,  was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer, 

that  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of 
his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  catastrophe.    The 
philosopher  Cameades*  was  habitually  liable  to 
fits  of  meditation,  so  profound,  that,  to  prevent 
him  from  sinking  from  inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed 
him  like  a  child.    And  it  is  reported  of  New- 
ton, that,  while  engaged  in  his  mathematical 
researches,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.    Cardan,'  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
was  once,  upon  a  journey,  so  lost  in  thought,  that 
he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  jouniey.    To  the  ques- 
tions of  his  driver  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  nightfall,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  carriage  at  a  stand-still,  and  directly  under  a  gallows.    The 
mathematician  Yieta  was  sometimes  so  buried 
in  meditation,  that  for  hours  he  bore   more 
resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living,  and  was  then  wholly 
unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him.     On  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  the  great  BudeBUS  forgot  every- 
thing in  philological  speculations,  and  he  was 
only  awakened  to  the  a&irs  of  the  external  world  by  a  tardy 
embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found  him  absorbed  in  the 
composition  of  his  Commentarii. 
It  is  beautiftilly  observed  by  Malebranche,  "  that  the  discovery  of 

1  See  Valerius  Maxlmiu,  lib.  rUi.  o.  7. — Ed.  «  iNi:,  Ub.  TiiL  e.  7. — Ed. 

S  [Steeb,  ifbvdtn  Mentektn,  U.  671  ] 
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truth  can  only  be  made  by  the  labor  of  attention ;  because  it  is  only 
the  labor  of  attention  which  has  light  for  its 
Maiebranche  quoted  regard ; "  ^  and  in  another  place : «  "  Thc^  atten- 
tl^^otmt^iiZ!^^  ^o^  o^  *^®  intellect  is  a  natural  prayer  by 
which  we  obtain  the  enlightenment  of  reason. 
But  since  the  fall,  the  intellect  frequently  experiences  appalling 
droughts ;  it  cannot  pray ;  the  labor  of  attention  fatigues  and  afflicts 
it.  In  £ict,  this  labor  is  at  first  gi^cat,  and  the  recompense  scanty ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  unceasingly  solicited,  pressed,  agi- 
tated by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  whose  inspiration  and 
impulses  it  is  always  agreeable  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  we  must  invoke  reason  to  be  enlightened  ;  there  is  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  light  and  intelligence  but  by  the  labor  of 
attention.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God  which  we  earn  not  by  our  merits ; 
but  intelligence  is  a  gift  usually  only  conceded  to  desert.  Faith  is 
a  pure  grace  in  every  sense ;  but  the  understanding  of  a  truth  is  a 
grace  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  be  merited  by  labor,  or  by  the 
cooperation  of  grace.  Those,  then,  who  are  capable  of  this  labor, 
and  who  are  always  attentive  to  the  truth  which  ought  to  guide 
them,  have  a  disposition  which  would  undoubtedly  deserve  a  name 
more  magnificent  than  those  bestowed  on  the  most  splendid  virtues. 
But  although  this  habit  or  this  virtue  be  inseparable  from  the  love 
of  order,  it  is  so  little  known  among  us  that  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  done  it  the  honor  of  a  particular  name.  May  I,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  in  calling  it  by  the  equivocal  name  of  force  of  iiUellect, 
To  acquire  this  true  force  by  which  the  intellect  supports  the  labor* 
of  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  betimes  to  labor ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  acts,  and  can  only 
strengthen  them  by  exercise.  But  perhaps  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
begin.  We  recollect  that  we  began,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  ofL  Hence  we  get  discouraged ;  we  think  ourselves  unfit  for 
meditation ;  we  renounce  reason.  If  this  be  the  case,  whatever  we 
may  allege  to  justify  our  sloth  and  negligence,  we  renounce  virtue, 
at  least  in  part.  For  without  the  labor  of  attention,  we  shall  never 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  religion,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the 
littleness  of  all  that  is  not  God,  the  absurdity  of  the  passions,  and 
of  all  our  internal  miseries.  Without  this  labor,  the  soul  will  live 
in  blindness  and  in  disorder ;  because  there  is  naturally  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  light  that  should  conduct  us ;  we  shall  be  eternally 
under  disquietude  and  in  strange  embarrassment ;  for  we  fear  every- 
thing when  we  walk  in  darkness  and  surrounded  by  precipices.  It 
is  true  that  faith  guides  and  supports ;  but  it  does  so  only  as  it 

1  TmiU  dt  MortOt^  p«rtie  i.  chap.  ▼!.  $  1.  S  Ibid.^  partie  i.  chap.  r.  $  4.  —  Ed. 
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produces  some  light  by  the  attention  which  it  excites  in  us ;  for 

light  alone  is  what  can  assure  minds,  like  ours,  which  have  so  many 

enemies  to  fear." 

I  have  translated  a  longer  extract  than  I  intended  when  I  began ; 

but  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  observations 

study  of  the  writ-      ^^  g^  irreat,  and  they  ai^  so  admirably  expressed 

inga  of  Malebranche        .      ,,  Ti  i    ,  .    .     .     ,,  ,         , 

recommended.  "^  Malcbranche's  own  mimitable  style^  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  leave  off.  They  are  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  refer  you,  —  indeed,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  there  is  no  philosophical  author  who  can  be  more  profitably  stud- 
ied than  Malebranche.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
that  France  has  ever  produced,  and  as  a  writeir  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, there  is  not  another  European  author  who  can  be  placed  before 
him.  His  style  is  a  model  at  once  of  dignity  and  of  natural  ease ; 
and  no  metaphysician  has  been  able  to  express  himself  so  clearly  and 
precisely  without  resorting  to  technical  and  scholastic  terms.  That 
he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated,  but  exploded  hypothesis,  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  he  is  far  less  studied  than  he  otherwise  de8er\'es. 
His  works  are  of  principal  value  for  the  admirable  observations  on 
human  nature  which  they  embody;  and  were  everything  to  be 
expunged  from  them  connected  with  the  Vision  of  aU  things  in  the 
Deity ^  and  even  with  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  in  general,  they  would 
still  remain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  acutest  analyses,  expressed 
in  the  most  appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  elo- 
'quence.  In  the  last  respect,  he  is  only  approached,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  Hume  and  Mendelssohn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  practical  bearings  of 
Attention,  not  only  because  this  principle  constitutes  the  better  half 
of  all  intellectual  power,  but  because  it  is  of  consequence  that  you 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  acquiring, 
by  early  and  continued  exercise,  the  habit  of  attention.  There  are, 
however,  many  points  of  great  moment  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  the  dependence  of  Memory  upon  Attention  might  alone  form 
an  interesting  matter  of  discussion.  You  will  find  some  excellent 
observations  on  this  subject  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  EXernsfiits} 

1  See  Worifc*,  ii.;  ^Umtmu^  i.  p.  122  el  m«.,  and  p.  868.— Ed. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  EVIDENCB   AND   AUTHOKITT. 

Haying  now  concluded  the  discnssion  in  regard  to  what  Con- 
sciousness is,  and  shown  you  that  it  constitutes  the  fundamental 
form  of  every  act  of  knowledge ;  —  I  now  pro- 
CoDMioasDess  the      ^^^^  ^  consider  it  as  the  source  from  whence 

aoorce  of  FiiiloM^b]^* 

we  must  derive  every  fact  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  And,  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  really  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  source,  £:om  which  all  knowledge  of  the  mental  phsenomena 
must  be  obtained ;  ^  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  consider  the  char- 
acter of  its  evidence,  and  what,  under  different  relations,  are  the 
different  degrees  of  its  authority ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  state 
what,  and  of  what  nature,  are  the  more  general  phaBuomena  which 
it  reveals.  Having  terminated  these,  I  shall  then  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the 
particular  modifications  of  which  consciousness  is  susceptible. 
We  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  authority,  —  the 

certainty  of  this  instrument.    Now,  it  is  at  once 

The  poesibiuty  of      evident,  that  philosophv,  as  it  affirms  its  oMm 

^of'^t^      possibiUty,  must  affirm'the  veracity  of  consci- 

BMB.  ousness;  for,  as  philosophy  is  only  a  scientific 

development  of  the  facts  which  consciousness 
reveals,  it  follows,  that  philosophy,  in  denying  or  doubting  the  tes- 
timony of  conscioi^sness,  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence. 
I^  therefore,  philosophy  be  not /elo  de  se^  it  must  not  invalidate  the 

1  Under  the  heed  here  specified,  the  Author  the  Nenrona  System,  »nd  that  the  dootrin^, 

oceasionally  delirered  from  the  Chair  three  or  doctrines,  which  found  opon  the  supposed 

lectures,  which  contained  ''  a  summary  view  parallelism  of  brain  and  mind,  are,  as  tue 

of  the  nenrons  system  in  the  higher  animals,  as  observation  extends,  wholly  groundless.'* 

more  especially  in  man ;  and  a  statement  of  These  lectures,  as  foreign  in  their  details  from 

some  of  the  results  obtained  [by  biml  from  the  general  suttlect  of  the  Course,  are  omitted 

an  ertenslve  and  accurate  induction  on  the  In  the  present  publication.    A  general  sum- 

ilse  of  the  Encephalns  and  its  principal  parts,  maiy  of  tbe  principal  conclusions  to  which 

both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals, --senr-  the  researches  of  the  Author  on  this  subject 

faig  to  prove  that  no  aasistanoe  Is  alTorded  to  conducted  him,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 

Xental  rhilosophy  by  the  examination  of  II.  — Ed. 
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integrity  of  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart,  the  punctum  acdiens^ 
of  its  being ;  and  as  it  would  actively  maintain  its  own  credit,'  it 
must  be  able  positively  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  consciousness :  for, 
as  Lucretius*  well  observes.. 

"...  Ut  In  Fabiica,  si  prava  est  Regala  prima, 
Nonnaqae  si  fallax  rectis  regionibus  exit, 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  atque  ohstipa  necessum  est; 
Sic  igitur  Ratio  tibi  remm  prava  neoesse  est, 
Falsaque  sit,  falsis  quiecanque  ab  Sensibos  orta  est." 

And  Leibnitz*  truly  says, —  "If  our  immediate  internal  experience 
could  possibly  deceive  us,  there  could  no  longer  be  for  us  any  truth 
of  fact  (veritS  de  fait)^  nay,  nor  any  truth  of  reason  {viriU  de 
ra%8on)r 

So  far  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute ;  if  philosophy  is  possible, 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  authentic.  No  philosopher  denies 
its  authority,  and  even  the  Skeptic  can  only  attempt  to  show,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Dogmatist,  that  consciousness,  as  at  variance 
with  itself  is,  therefore,  on  that  hypothesis,  mendacious. 

But  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  in  itself  confessedly 
above  all  suspicion,  it  follows,  that  we  inquire  into  the  conditions 
or  laws  which  regulate  the  legitimacy  of  its  applications.  The  con- 
scious mind  being  at  once  the  source  from  which  we  must  derive 
our  knowledge  of  its  phaenomena,  and  the  mean  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  obtained,  Psychology  is  only  an  evolution,  by  consci- 
ousness, of  the  facts  which  consciousness  itself  reveals.  As  every 
system  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  thus  only  an  exposition  of  these 
facts,  every  such  system,  consequently,  is  true  and  complete,  as  it 
fairly  and  fiilly  exhibits  what,  and  what  only,  consciousness  ex- 
hibits. 

But,  it  may  be  objected, — if  consciousness  be  the  only  revela- 
tion we  possess  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
ConwionaneiB,  as  the  jf  consciousness  be  also  the  sole  criterion  by 
criterion  of  phiico-      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  interpret  the  meaning  of  what 

phy,    naturally  clear  .  ^  » 

and  unerring.  this    revelation  contams,  this  revelation  must 

be  very  obscure,  —  this  criterion  must  be  very 
uncertain,  seeing  that  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  all  equally 
appeal  to  this  revelation  and  to  this  criterion,  in  support  of  the 
most  contradictory  opinions.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  variety  and  con- 
tradiction of  philosophical  systems,-— this  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  all  these  systems  either  openly  profess  allegiance  to 

1  Bt  tUnim  NatwrUy  llby .  616.  S  Nouveaux  BuaiSy  Ub.  11.  c.  27,  f  18.  —  Ed. 
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consciousnetss,  or  silently  confess  its  authority.  But  admitting  all 
this,  I  am  still  bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  consciousness  affords 
not  merely  the  only  revelation,  and  only  criterion  of  philosophy, 
but  that  this  revelation  is  naturally  clear,  —  this  criterion,  in  itself, 
unerring.  The  history  of  philosophy,  like  the  history  of  theology, 
is  only,  it  is  too  true,  the  history  of  variations,  and  we  must  admit 
of  the  book  of  consciousness  what  a  great  Calvinist  divine  *  bitterly 
confessed  of  the  book  of  Scripture,  — 

"  Hie  liber  est  In  quo  qiuerit  sua  dogmata  qnisqne; 
InTenit  et  pariter  dogmata  qoisque  sua/' 

In  regard,  however,  to  either  revelation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
source  of  this  diversity  is  not  in  the  book,  but 
.     ^„      ^  in  the  reader.    K  men  will  go  to  the  Bible,  not 

in  phlioiophy.  ^ 

to  ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and  truth 
becomes  in  human  hands  only  a  Lesbian  rule. '  And  if  philoso- 
phers, in  place  of  evolving  their  doctrines  out  of  consciousness, 
resort  to  consciousness  only  when  they  are  able  to  quote  its  authority 
in  confirmation  of  their  preconceived  opinions,  philosophical  sys- 
tems, like  the  sandals  of » Theramenes, '  may  fit  any  feet,  but  can 
never  pretend  to  represent  the  immutability  of  nature.  And  that 
philosophers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  guilty  of  this,  it  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  show.  They  have  seldom  or  never  taken  the 
&ct8  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness,  and  nothing 
but  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  have  either  overlooked,  or 
rejected,  or  interpolated. 

Before  we  are  entitled  to  accuse  consciousness  of  being  a  false,  or 
vacillating,  or    ill-informed  witness,  —  we    are 

We«reiH,niidtoin.      ^^^^^^    fi^st  of  all,  to  See  Whether  there  be 

qiijre  wliether  there  be  , 

•ayruieBbywhiehiii  M^J  ^ules  by  which,  in  employing  the  testi- 
empioying  the  test!-  mony  of  consciousness,  we  must  be  governed; 
monj-  of  eonMiou-       ^jj^  whether  philosophers  have  evolved  their 

ooBfWemiut  be  gov-  ^  ^      ^  •         i      v  ^ 

^j^j^^  systems  out  of  consciousness  m  obedience  to 

these  rules.    For  if  there  be  rules  under  which 

alone  the  evidence  of  consciousness  can  be  fairly  and  fully  given, 

and,  consequently,  under  which  alone  consciousness  can  serve  as 

1  8.  Werenfels,  Dissertatunus.  Ametel.  1716,  "K-phs  yiip  rh  axv/UL  rod  \i^ou  fitroKiyuTM 
TOL  ii.  p.  891.  —  Ed.  koL  ob  tA4yu  6  kw(&¥.  —  Ed. 

3  Bripati^vrii  dt^Lth  /li}  fUvifiov  aXXh  fra2 

S  Artetotle,  Bth.  Nie,,  r.  10:  Tou  yi^f  iutp-  iwofJufxntplCoy  i«l  tJ  wpoatpttru  tijj  to\- 
Ivrw  Upurros  «rai  6  kqm^v  ivruf,  &(nctp  Ktd  trtfas,  lirtKX'h^  K^opyos.  I'luterch,  i^i- 
r^f  Atff$iaa  oiKoBofiris  6  fio\lfi9tyos  xay^y      eiaSf  vol.  i.  p.  626  (ed.  1599).  —  Ed. 
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an  infallible  standard  of  certainty  and  truth,  and  if  philosophers 
have  despised  or  neglected  these,  —  then,  must  we  remove  the 
reproach  from  the  instrument,  and  affix  it  to  those  blundering  work- 
men who  have  not  known  how  to  handle  and  apply  it.  In  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  veracity  and  perspicuity  of  this,  the  natural, 
revelation  of  our  mental  being,  I  shall,  therefore,  first,  endeavor 
to  enumerate  and  explain  the  general  rules  by  which  we  must 
be  governed  in  applying  consciousness  as  a  mean  of  internal  ob- 
servation, and  thereafter  show  how  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tions of  philosophy  have  all  arisen  from  the  violation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  laws.  If  I  accomplish  this  at  present  but  imper- 
fectly, I  may  at  least  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  task  I  undertake 
is  one  that  has  not  been  previously  attempted.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  you  will  view  what  I  am  to  state  to  you  on  this  subject 
rather  as  the  outline  of  a  course  of  reasoning,  than  as  anything 
pretending  to  finished  argument. 

In  attempting  a  scientific  deduction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
from  the  data  of  consciousness,  there  are,  in  all, 
un^r^whteh'^conld!  '^  I  generalize  correctly,  three  laws  which  afford 
ousnesB  can  be  legiti-  the  exclusive  Conditions  of  psychological  legiti- 
mately applied  to  the  macy.  These  laws,  or  regulative  conditions,  are 
coMideraUon  of  its      peif.eviclent,  and  yet  they  seem  never  to  have 

own  phainomena.  "^  -,  ,  ,  ,         i  ., 

been  clearly  proposed  to  themselves  by  philoso- 
phers,—  in  philosophical  speculation,  they  have  certainly  never 
been  adequately  obeyed. 

The  First  of  these  mles  is,  —  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a  fact 
of  consciousness    but    what    is*  ultimate   and 

1.  Thelawof  Parcl-        ^j       j^       rpj^j^   j    ^^^j^  ^^    ^j^^    j^^  ^f  p^^.^^^ 

mony.  * 

mony. 

The  Second, — that  which  I  would  style  the  law  of  Integrity,  is — 

That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken 

a.  Yheiawof  integ-       without  reserve  or  hesitation,  whether  given  as 

constituent,  or  as  regulative  data. 

The  Third  is,  —  That  nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be 

taken,  or,  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted, 

mony**  i»w  of  Har-      ^^^^  these  at  least  be  recognized  as  legitimate 

only  as  deduced  from,  and  in  subordination  to, 

the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  every  position  rejected  as 

illegitimate,  which  is  contradictory  of  these.    This  I  would  call  the 

law  of  Harmony. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  law,  that  of  Parcimony,  is, —  That  no  fact  be  assumed 
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as  a  fact  of  consciousness  but  what  is  ultimate  and  simple.    What 
is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ?    This  question  of  all 

I.  The  law  of  Tarcl-  _  .  .  j        ^.      ,    . 

g^^.  Others  requu'es  a  precise  and  articulate  answer, 

Fact  of  conscioiu-      jj^t  I  have  not  found  it  adequately  answered  in 

"  any  psychological  author. 

In  the  first  place,  —  every  mental  phsenomenon  may  be  called  a 
fact  of  consciousness.  But  as  we  distinguish 
1.  PriniaiT  and  uni-  consciousucss  fi*om  the  Special  faculties,  though 
these  are  all  only  modifications  of  consciousness, 
—only  branches  of  which  consciousness  is  the  trunk,  so  we  distin- 
guish the  special  and  derivative  phaenomena  of  mind  from  those  that 
are  primary  and  univeraal,  and  give  to  the  latter  the  name  of  facts 
of  cansciouanessy  as  more  eminently  worthy  of  that  appellation.  In 
an  act  of  perception,  for  example,  I  distinguish  the  pen  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  itseU^  from  my  mind  perceiving  them.  This 
distinction  is  a  particular  fact, — the  fact  of  a  particular  faculty, 
perception.  But  there  is  a  general  fact,  a  general  distinction,  of 
which  this  is  only  a -special  case.  This  general  fact  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ego  and  non-Ego,  and  it  belongs  to  consciousness  as 
the  general  faculty.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  our  analysis  of  the 
mtellectual  phenomena,  we  arrive  at  an  element  which  we  cannot 
reduce  to  a  generalization  from  experience,  but  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  experience,  and  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  resolve  into 
any  higher  principle,  —  this  wo  properly  call  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
Looking  to  such  a  fact  of  consciousness  as  the  last  result  of  an 
analysis,  we  call  it  an  tdtimate  principle ;  looking  from  it  as  the  first 
constituent  of  all  intellectual  combination,  we  call  it  a  primary 
principle.  A  fact  of  consciousness  is,  thus,  a  simple,  and,  as  we 
regard  it,  either  an  ultimate,  or  a  primary,  datum  of  intelligipnce. 
It  obtains  also  various  denominations ;  sometimes  it  is  called  an  a 
priori principle^sometimes  Sk  fundamental  law  of  mind,  sometimes  a 
tramcendental  condition  of  thought,^  etc.,  etc. 

But,  in  the  secodd  place,  this,  its  character  of  ultimate  priority, 
supposes  its  character  of  necessity.  It  must  be 
^'  impossible  not  to  think  it.    In  faet,  by  its  neces- 

sity alone  can  we  recognize  it  as  an  original  datum  of  intelligence, 
and  distinguish  it  from  any  mere  result  of  generalization  and 
custom. 

In  the  third  place,  this  fact,  as  ultimate,  is  also  given  to  us  with  a 
mere  belief  of  its  reality ;  in  other  words,  consciousness  reveals 
that  it  is,  but  not  why  or  how  it  is.     This  is  evident.    Were  this 

1  See  Reurs  Works,  p.  755  et  seq.  —  Ed. 
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fact  given  us,  not  only  with  a  belief,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  how 
or  why  it  is,  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  derivativo 
beiicTonto  ^i^*"  *^<^  "^*  *  piimary  datum.  For  that  whereby  we 
were  thus  enabled  to  comprehend  its  how  and 
why,  —  in  other  words,  the  reason  of  its  existence,  —  this  would  be 
relatively  prior,  and  to  it  or  to  its  antecedent  must  we  ascend,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  primary  fact,  in  which  we  must  at  last  believe,  — 
which  we  must  take  upon  trust,  but  which  we  could  not  compre- 
hend, that  is,  think  under  a  higher  notion. 

A  fact  of  consciousness  is  thus,  —  that  whose  existence  is 
given  and  guaranteed  by  an  original  and  necessary  belief.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made,  which  has  not 
only  been  overlooked  by  all  philosophers,  but  has  led  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  into  no  inconsiderable  errors. 

The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of 

view;  either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or 

The  fhots  of  con-      phaenomenal    existence,   or  as   evidencing   the 

ECioiuncfis  to  be  con-         • .        .  .  ^  .  .  -i        i  ^ 

lidercd  in  two  points  objective  cxistcncc  of  sometmug  else  beyond 
of  view;  cither  u  them.^  A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical 
idear^cxi8ten"c,**^r  ^'^^^  *  belief  iu  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the 
the  objective  existence  other  may  possibly  be  refused.  In  the  case  of  a 
rhem™*^***^  beyond      commou  witucss,  wc  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of 

his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony as  emitted,  —  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 

which  his  testimony  avers.  So  it  is  with  con- 
iioir  far  doubt  Is      gciousness.     We  canuot  possibly  refuse  the  fact 

possible  in  regard  to  ,  . 

a  fact  of  Conacioas-  of  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to 
I.CM.  Illustrated  in  admit  that  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assures  us. 
the^  eye  of  Percep-  j  ^^^^^  explain  by  taking  an  example.  In  the 
act  of  External  Perception,  consciousness  gives 
as  a  conjunct  fact,  the  existence  of  Me  or  Self  as  perceiving,  and  the 
existence  of  something  different  from  Me  or  Self  as  perceived.  Now 
the  reality  of  this,  as  a  subjective  datum, — as  an  ideal  phaenomenon, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  doubt  without  doubting  the  existence 
of  consciousness,  for  consciousness  is  itself  this  fact ;  and  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  consciousness  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  as  such 
a  doubt  could  not  exist,  except  in  and  through  consciousness,  it 
would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  We  should  doubt  that  we 
doubted.  As  contained,  —  as  given,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  the 
contrast  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  whole  phseuomenon  as  given  in  consciousness  may  be 

1  See  Reid*s  Worka^  Kote  A,  p.  743,  ei  $eq,  —  Ej>, 
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admitted,  and  yet  its  inference  disputed.  It  may  be  said,  conscious- 
ness gives  the  mental  subject  as  perceiving  an  external  object,  con- 
tradistinguished firom  it  as  perceived;  all  this  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  deny.  But  consciousness  is  only  a  phaBuomenon ;  the 
contrast  between  the  subject  and  object  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real ;  the  object  given  as  an  external  reality,  may  only  be  a 
mental  representation,  which  the  mind  is,  by  an  unknown  law, 
determined  unconsciously  to  produce,  and  to  mistake  for  something 
difiersnt  irom  itself.  All  this  may  be  said  and  believed,  without 
self-contradiction,  —  nay,  all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of 
modem  philosophers,  been  actually  said  and  believed. 

In  like  manner,  in  an  act  of  Memory  consciousness  connects  a 
present  existence  with  a  past.    I  cannot  deny 

In  ttw  cue  of  Mem-  ^^^  actual  phaenomenon,  because  my  denial 
would  be  suicidal,  but  I  can,  without  self-contra- 
diction, assert  that  consciousness  may  be  a  false  witness  in  regard 
to  any  former  existence ;  and  I  may  maintain,  if  I  please,  that  the 
memory  of  the  past,  in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  phienomenon, 
which  has  no  reality  beyond  the  present.  There  are  many  other 
^ts  of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  but  admit  as  ideaL  phaa- 
nomena,  but  may  discredit  as  guaranteeing  aught  beyond  their 
phsenomenal  existence  itself.  The  legality  of  this  doubt  I  do  not 
at  present  consider,  but  only  its  possibility;  all  that  I  have  now  in 
view  being  to  show  that  we  must  not  confound,  as  has  been  done, 
the  double  import  of  the  facts,  and  the  two  degrees  of  evidence  for 
their  reality.  This  mistake  has,  among  others,  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart.^  "  The  belief"  he  says,  **  which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  appro- 

stewmrt  eonfoonda      prfate  phsenomena,  has  been  commonly  cAnsid- 

these  two  degrees  of 

eridence.  ^^^  ^  much  less  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any 

of  the  principles  which  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume  as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphys- 
ical systems.  No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by 
any  philosopher,  how  skeptical  soever;  even  by  those  who  have 
called  in  question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  And 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief^  that  other 
men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  &culties  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these  cases,  the  only 
account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that  it  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  our  constitution ;  against  which  metaphysicians  may  easily 

1  Fhil,  S$»aif$.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  67. 
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argue,  so  as  to  perplex  the  judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits 
of  science.  While  we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  appetites, 
passions,  or  affections,  or  even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all 
those  difficulties  which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
vanish  before  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame." 

With  all  the  respect  to  whi^h  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 
philosopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  is  justly  entitled,  I 

Criticim  of  atew-      ^^^  y^  permitted   to  say,  that  I  cannot  but 

art's  view.  ,    ,  .  ,  , 

regard  his  assertion,  —  that  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  that  to 
which  these  phasnomena  bear  witness,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid,  —  as  wholly  untenable.  The  second  fact,  the  fact  testified  to, 
may  be  worthy  of  all  credit,  —  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in 
thinking  that  it  is ;  but  still  it  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid  as  the  fact  of  the  testimony  itself.  Mr.  Stewart  confesses  that 
of  the  former  no  doubt  had  ever  been  suggested  by  the  boldest 
skeptic ;  and  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  assures  us  of  our  having  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  extenial  world,  — ^which  is  the  case 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stewart,  —  has  been  doubted,  nay  denied,  not 
merely  by  skeptics,  but  by  modem  philosophers  almost  to  a  man. 
Tliis  historical  circumstance,  therefore,  of  itself  would  create  a 
strong  presumption,  tliat  the  two  facts  must  stand  on  very  different 
foundations ;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  when  we  investi- 
gate what  these  foundations  themselves  are. 

The  one  fact,  —  the  fact  of  the  testimony,  is  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness itself;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  invalidated  without  self-contrar 
diction.  For,  as  we  have  frequently  obscr^'ed,  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible ;  for  as  we  can  only 
doubt  through  consciousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  by  consciousness.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  we  affirm 
the  reality  of  the  doubt,  we  thereby  explicitly  affiim  the  reality  of 
consciousness,  and  contradict  our  doubt ; .  i^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deny  the  reality  of  consciousness,  we  implicitly  deny  the  reality  of 
our  denial  itself.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  perception,  consciousness 
gives  as  a  conjunct  fact,  an  ego  or  mind,  and  a  non-ego  or  matter, 
known  together,  and  contradistinguished  fix)m  each  other.  Now, 
as  a  present  phaenomenon,  this  double  &ct  cannot  possibly  be 
denied.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  the  fact,  that,  in  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  phaenomenon,  which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  a3 
the  attribute  of  something  different  from  my  mind  or  self  This  I 
must  perforce  admit,  or  run  into  self-contradiction.    But  admitting 
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this,  may  I  not  stiD,  without  self-contradiction,  maintain  that  what 
I  am  compelled  to  view  as  the  phaenomenon  of  something  different 
fix>m  me  is  nevertheless  (unknown  to  me),  only  a  modification  of 
my  mind  ?  In  this  I  admit  the  fact  of  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness as  given,  bat  deny  the  truth  of  its  report.  Whether  this 
denial  of  the  truth  of  consciousness  as  a  witness,  is  or  is  not  legiti- 
mate, we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  to  consider :  all  I  have  in  view 
at  present  is,  as  I  said,  to  show  that  we  must  distinguish  in  con- 
sciousness two  kinds  of  facts,  —  the  fact  of  consciousness  testifying, 
and  the  fact  of  which  consciousness  testifies ;  and  that  we  must 
not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  done,  hold  that  we  can  as  little  doubt  of  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  as  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sciousness gives,  in  mutual  contrast,  the  phsBnomenon  of  self,  in 
contrast  to  the  phcenomenon  of  not-self.^ 

Under  this  first  law,  let  it,  therefore,  be  laid  down,  in  the  first 

place,  that  by  a  fact  of  consciousness  properly  so 
n  te  o  t  e     \r      called,  is  meant  a  primary  and  universal  fact  of 

our  intellectual  being ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
Bucli  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  —  1",  The  facts  given  in  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness itself;  and,  2®,  The  facts  which  consciousness  does  not  at 
once  give,  but  to  the  reality  of  which  it  only  bears  evidence.  And 
as  simplification  is  always  a  matter  of  importance,  we  may  throw 
out  of  account  altogether  the  former  class  of  these  facts ;  for  of 
such  no  doubt  can  be,  or  has  been,  entertained.  It  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts  as  evidence  of  something  beyond  themselves, 
—  that  i^,  only  the  second  class  of  facts,  —  which  become  matter  of 
discussion ;  it  is  not  the  reality  of  consciousness  that  we  have  to 
prove,  but  its  veracity.' 

The  second  rule  is.  That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  bo 

taken   without  reserve   or  hesitation,  whether 
n.  The  i.aw  of  In-      g^ygn    ^g    constituent,  or  as  regulative,   data. 

This  rule  is  too  manifest  to  require  much  elucida- 
tion. As  philosophy  is  only  a  development  of  the  phaenomena  and 
laws  of  consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy  can  only  be 
complete,  as  it  comprehends,  in  one  harmonious  system,  all  the  con- 
stituent, and  all  the  regulative,  facts  of  consciousness.  If  any 
phaenomenon  or  constituent  fact  of  consciousness  be  omitted,  the 
system  is  not  complete ;  if  any  law  or  regulative  fact  is  excluded, 
the  system  is  not  legitimate. 

1  TUe  ooilj  pbilosopher  wbom  I  have  met  external  world  la  not  self-oontradictorj;  by 

witb,  tonchlog  on  the  question,  Is  Father  Baf-  no  means, — he  is  onlf  jnad."  —  Trafti  dn 

fier,  and  he  seems  to  strike  the  naU  upon  the  Ptemieres  V&itiSf  o.  xi.  ( 98.    [See  ReieTs  Works, 

head.    He  says,  as  I  recollect, —  "  Ho  who  p.  787.— Ed.] 

gaittsajs  the  evidence  of  conscioosneM  of  an  2  See  RnePs  WorkSj  pp.  748-754,  e(  m^.— £d. 
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The  violation  of  this  second  rule  is,  in  general,  connected  with  a 

violation  of  the  third,  and  we  shall  accordingly 

III.  The  Law  of      iUygtrate  them  together.    The  third  is,  — That 

Harmony.  ,  .         ,  ,       «  «  .  r  i 

nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken, 
or  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  that  these  at  least  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  only  as  deduced  from,  and  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  immediate   data  of  consciousness,  and  that  every 
position  be  rejected  as  illegitimate  which  is  contradictory  to  these. 
The  truth  and  necessity  of  this  rule  are  not  less  evident  than  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  the  preceding.    Philoso- 
TheM  fliustrated  in        ,      j^  ^^|    ^  systematic  evolution  of  the  con- 

conjunctlon.  «  .  -.        ,      .  ,.  *. 

tents  of  consciousness,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
consciousness ;  it,  therefore,  necessarily  supposes,  in  both  respects, 
the  veracity  of  consciousness. 

But,  though  tliis  be  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  though 

no  philosopher  has  ever  openly  thrown  off  alle- 

HowSkepticimnari-      fiance  to  the  authority  of  consciousness,  we 

868  out  of  partial  dog-        °     _  ,     ,  i     .    •,      ^     .•  ■.  i_ 

matic  systenw.  ^*^^»  nevertheless,  that  its  testimony  has  been 

silently  overlooked,  and  systems  established 
upon  principles  in  direct  hostility  to  the  primary  data  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  only  such  a  violation  of  the  integrity  of  consciousness, 
by  the  dogmatist,  that  affords,  to  the  skeptic,  the  foundation  on 
which  he  can  establish  his  proof  of  the  nullity  of  philosophy.  The 
skeptic  cannot  assail  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in 
themselves.  In  attempting  this  he  would  run  at  once  into  self-con- 
tradiction. In  the  firet  place,  he  would  enact  the  part  of  a  dogma- 
tist, —  that  is,  he  would  positively,  dogmatically,  establish  his 
doubt.  In  the  second,  waiving  this,  how  can  he  accomplish  what 
he  thus  proposes?  For  why?  He  must  attack  consciousness 
either  from  a  higher  ground,  or  from  consciousness  itself.  Higher 
ground  than  consciousness  there  is  none ;  he  must,  therefore,  inval- 
idate the  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  ground  of  consciousness 
itself.  On  this  ground,  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deny  the  facts 
of  consciousness  as  given ;  he  caA  only  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony.  But  this  again  can  be  done  only  by  showing  that  con- 
sciousness tells  different  tales,  —  that  its  evidence  is  contradictory, 
—  that  its  data  are  repugnant.  But  this  no  skeptic  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  do.  Neither  does  the  skeptic  or  negative  philosopher 
himself  assume  his  principles ;  he  only  accepts  those  on  which  the 
dogmatist  or  positive  philosopher  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine ; 
and  this  doctrine  he  reduces  to  zero,  by  showing  that  its  principles 
are  either  mutually  repugnant,  or  repugnant  to  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, on  which,  though  it  may  not  expressly  found,  still,  as  facts  of 
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conscioasness,  it  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  without  denying  the 
possibility  of  philosophy  in  general. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  violation  of  this  rule  by  examples  taken  from 

the  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 

vioiatioM   of  the      Brown.  —  I  must,  however,  premise  that  this 

Second  and  Tliird  laws  ■,.,  ,  n       /»  -i*  •         i*i* 

in  the  writings  of  Dr.  pl^^losopher,  SO  far  from  bemg  smgular  m  his 
Thomas  Brown.  easy  way  of  appealing  to,  or  overlooking,  the 

facts  of  consciousness,  as  he  finds  them  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient  for  his  purpose,  supplies  only  a  specimen  of 
the  too  ordinary  style  of  philosophizing.    Now, 
Brown's  doctrine  of      y^u  na^gt  know,  that  Dr.  Brown  maintains  the 
inroi^  an  inoonsis^      common  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  that  we 
eney.  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  anything  be- 

yond the  states  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds, 

—  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  ego,  —  the  non-ego,  as  known, 
being  only  a  modification  of  self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illu- 
sively determined  to  view  as  external  and  different  from  self.  This 
doctrine  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies, 

—  that  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  and  not  merely  its  representation  in  the 
percipient  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciousness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and  the 
belief.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, Dr.  Brown,  by  adopting  it,  virtually  accuses  conscious- 
ness of  falsehood.  But  if  consciousness  be  false  in  its  testimony  to 
one  fiict,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to  any  other ; 
and  Brown,  having  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this  veracity  as  to  a  credible  au- 
thority. But  he  is  not  thus  consistent.  Although  he  does  not 
allow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  the  existence  of  that  world  he  still  maintains.  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  idealist,  that  is,  of  the 
philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  material  universe,  —  he 
admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How,  then,  is  this  conclusion  avoided  ? 
Simply  by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  external  things,*  —  that  is,  to  the  authority  of  a 
feet  of  consciousness.    But  to  him  this  appeal  is  incompetent. 

1  miosophf  </  ^  Htmum  Mind^  lecture  ftirther  punned  in  the  Author's  Zkiscussiontf 
zxtUL,  p.  GO,  2d  edition.    See  this  argument     p.  92.  —Ed. 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  having  ah'eady  vutually  given  up,  or  rather 
positively  rejected,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  when  conscious- 
ness deposed  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things, — 
how  can  he  even  found  upon  the  veracity  of  that  mendacious  prin- 
ciple, when  bearing  evidence  to  the  unknown  existence  of  external 
things  ?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the^  material  reality  exists ; 
therefore,  it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this 
reasoning  Dr.  Brown  employs  when  defending  his  assertion  of  an 
outer  world.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the 
object  immediately  known  in  perception ;  therefore,  it  is  immedi- 
ately known,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this  reasoning 
Dr.  Brown  rejects  when  establishing  the  foundation  of  his  system. 
In  the  one  case,  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  because  irresistible,  is 
true ;  in  the  other  case  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  though  irresist- 
ible, is  false.  Consciousness  is  veracious  in  the  former  belief,  men- 
dacious in  the  latter.  I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr. 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on  —  is,  in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of — 
the  belief  which  he  repudiates  as  false.  Why  do  mankind  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  ?  They  do  not  believe  in  it  as 
in  something  unknown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to 
exist,  only  because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter. 
Of  all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that  we  know  any 
material  object  to  exist,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  material  object 
exists,  because,  though  on  false  grounds,  we  believe  it  to  exist. 
I  may  give  you  another  instance,  from  the  same  author,  of  the 
wild  work  that  the  application  of  this  rule 
The  same  fa  true  of      makes,  among  philosophical  systems  not  legiti- 

Brown's  proof  of  our  ,  ,,.,-.       ^        t>  -  i  i 

Personal  Identity.  mately  established.      Dr.    Brown,    with    other 

philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  Personal 
Identity,  and  of  our  Mental  Individuality,  on  the  ground  of  beliefs, 
which,  as  "  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible,"  he,  not 
unjustly,  regards  as  the  "  internal  and  never-ceasing  voice  of  our 
Creator,  —  revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  veracious] 
as  their  Author.^  To  him  this  argument  is,  however,  incompetent, 
as  contradictory. 
What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  a  fact  of  con- 


1  PkOotop^w  of  tht  Hmnan  Mindy  lecture  xlli.,  p.  989,  2d  edition,  also  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
DiioMmoiu,  p.  90. —£d. 
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sciousncss.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness,  there  is  revealed,  in 
contrast  to  each,  a  self  and  a  not-self.  This  contrast  is  either  time  or 
false.  If  true,  then  am  I  conscious  of  an  object  different  from  me, — 
that  is,  I  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  real.ty.  If 
false,  then  am  I  not  conscious  of  anything  different  from  mo,  but 
what  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as  not-me  is  only  a  modification 
of  me,  which,  by  an  illusion  of  my  nature,  I  mistake,  and  must  mis- 
take, for  something  different  from  me. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  Dr.  Brown  —  and  be  it  remembered 
that  I  adduce  him  only  as  the  representative  of  a  great  majority  of 
philosophers  —  affirms  or  denies,  just  as  he  finds  it  convenient  or 
inconvenient,  this  fact,  —  this  distinction  of  consciousness  ?  In  his 
doctrine  of  perception,  he  explicitly  denies  its  truth,  in  denying  that 
mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself.  But,  in  other  parts  of  his 
philosophy,  this  false  fact,  this  illusive  distinction,  and  the  deceitful 
belief  founded  thereupon,  are  appealed  to,  (I  quote  his  expres- 
sions,) as  "revelations  from  on  high, — as  the  never-ceasing  voice 
of  our  Creator,"  etc. 

Thus,  on  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief  Dr.  Brown  estrrt)- 
lishes  his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  Touching  the  object  of 
perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietly 
passed  over,  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-self  from  self;  in  the 
question  regarding  our  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is 
convenient,  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclu- 
sively competent  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self.  Yet  why,  if,  in 
the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may  not,  in  the  other, 
mistake  not-self  for  sel^  would  appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest 
solution. 

The  same  belief  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  called  in  to  prove 
the  Individuality  of  mind.*    But  if  we  are  falla- 
And  of  our  Individ-      ciously  determined,  in  our  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, to  regard  mind  both  as  mind  and  as  matter, 
— for,  on  Brown's  hypothesis,  in  perception,  the  object  perceived  is 
only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  subject,  —  if,  I  say,  in  this  act,  I  must , 
view  what  is .  supposed  one  and  indivisible,  as  plural,  and  different, 
and  opposed, — how  is  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a 
testimony  so  treacherous  as  consciousness  for  an  evidence  of  the 
real  simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  ?    IIow,  says  the  materialist 
to  Brown, — how  can  you  appeal  against  me  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  which  you  yourself  reject  when  against  your  own 
opinions,  and  how  can  you,  on  the  authority  of  that  testimony, 

1  Lecture  xiL  yol.  i.  p.  911, 2d  edition. — Ed. 
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maintain  the  unity  of  self  to  be  more  than  an  lllusiTe  appearance, 
when  self  and  not-seli^  as  known  to  consciousness,  are,  on  your  own 
hypothesis,  confessedly  only  modifications  of  the  same  percipient 
subject?  If^  on  your  doctrine,  consciousness  can  split  what  you 
hold  to  be  one  and  indivisible  into  two,  not  only  different  but 
opposed,  existences,  —  what  absurdity  is  there,  on  mine,  that  con- 
sciousness should  exhibit  as  phsenomenally  one,  what  we  both  hold 
to  be  really  manifold?  If  you  give  the  lie  to  consciousness  in  favor 
of  your  hypothesis,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  that  I 
should  give  it  the  lie  in  favor  of  mine.  If  you  can  maintain  that 
not-self  is  only  an  illusive  phienomenon,  —  being,  in  fact,  only  self 
in  disguise ;  I  may  also  maintain,  a  contnZy  that  self  itself  is  only  an 
illusive  phaenomenon,  —  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  ego  is 
only  the  result  of  an  organic  harmony  of  action  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter. 
From  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  position  I  maintain  is  man- 
ifest, —  that  a  fact  of  consciousness  can  only  be 
The   aiwoiate   End      rejected  on  the  supposition  of  falsity,  and  that, 

uniremal  veracity  of        ^^le  falsity  of  one  fact  of  COnSCioUSnCSS  being  ad- 
consciousness  must  be  »        •,     *  -,       ^  ^         ^  i*  • 

maintained.  mitted,  the  truth  of  no  other  fact  of  conscious- 

ness can  be  maintained.  The  legal  brocard, 
jFaistis  in  uno^  fcU^us  in  omnibus^  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to 
other  witnesses  than  to  consciousness.  Thus,  every  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  implies  the  negation  of  any  fact  of  consciousness,  is 
not  only  necessarily  unable,  without  self-contradiction,  to  establish 
its  own  truth  by  any  appeal  to  consciousness ;  it  is  also  unable,  with- 
out self-contradiction,  to  appeal  to  consciousness  against  the  false- 
hood of  any  other  system.  If  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity 
of  consciousness  be  once  surrendered,  every  system  is  equally  true, 
or  rather  all  are  equally  false ;  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
now  no  instrument  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered,  —  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  can  be  tried  ;  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  But 
though  it  is  thus  manifestly  the  common  interest  of  every  scheme 
of  philosophy  to  preserve  intact  the  integrity  of  consciousness,  almost 
every  scheme  of  philosophy  is  only  another  mode  in  which  this 
integrity  has  been  violated.  IfJ  therefore,  I  am  able  to  prove  the  fact 
of  this  various  violation,  and  to  show  that  the  facts  of  conscious* 
ness  have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been  fairly  evolved,  it  will  follow, 
as  I  said,  that  no  reproach  can  be  justly  addressed  to  consciousness 
as  an  ill-informed,  or  vacillating,  or  perfidious  witness,  but  to  those 
only  who  were  too  proud,  or  too  negligent,  to  accept  its  testimony, 
to  employ  its  materials,  and  to  obey  its  laws.    And  on  this  suppo- 
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Bition,  so  far  shoald  we  be  from  despairing  of  the  future  advance  of 
philosophy  from  the  experience  of  its  past  wanderings,  that  we 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  anticipate  for  it  a  steady  progress,  the 
moment  that  philosophers  can  be  persuaded  to  look  to  consciousness, 
and  to  consciousness  alone,  for  their  materials  and  their  rules. 


I 
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LECTURE   XVI. 

CONSCIOUSXESS,  — VIOLATIONS   OF   ITS   AUTHOBITY. 

On  the  principle,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough 

formally  to  deny,  and  which,  indeed,  requires 

Conwionaness,  the      only  to  be  understood  to  be  acknowledged,  — 

first  and   goneratire      namely,  that  as  all  philosophy  is  evolved  from 

principle  of   rhlloso-  .  \r.      ^  \i,     ^ 

.  consciousness,  so,  on  the  truth  of  consciousness, 

the  possibility  of  all  philosophy  is  dependent, — 
it  is  manifest,  at  once  and  without  further  reasoning,  that  no  philo- 
sophical theory  can  pretend  to  truth  except  that  single  theory  which 
comprehends  and  develops  the  fact  of  consciousness  on  which  it 
founds,  without  retrenchment,  distortion,  or  addition.  Were  a  phi- 
losophical system  to  pretend  that  it  culls'  out  all  that  is  correct  in 
a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  rejects  only  what  is  erroneous,  —  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?  In  the  firat  place,  this  system 
admits,  and  must  admit,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  conscious- 
ness for  its  constituent  elements,  and  for  the  rules  by  wiiich  these 
are  selected  and  arranged,  —  in  short,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent 
on  consciousness  for  its  knowledge  of  true  and  false.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  it  pretends  to  select  a  part,  and  to  i-eject  a  part,  of  a 
fact  given  and  guaranteed  by  consciousness.  Now,  by  what  crite- 
rion, by  what  standard,  can  it  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  this  fact  ?  This  criterion  must  be  either  consciousness  itself,  or 
an  instrument  different  from  consciousness.  If  it  be  an  instmment 
different  from  consciousness,  what  is  it  ?  No  such  instrument  has 
ever  yet  been  named  —  has  ever  yet  been  heard  of  If  it  exist,  and 
if  it  enable  us  to  criticize  the  data  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge  than  consciousness,  and  thus  it  will 
replace  consciousness  as  the  first  and  generative  principle  of  philos- 
ophy. But  of  any  principle  of  this  character,  different  from  con- 
sciousness, philosophy  is  yet  in  ignorance.  It  remains  unenounced 
and  unknown.  It  may  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  not  to  be.  The 
standard,  therefore,  by  which  any  philosophical  theory  can  profess 
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to  regulate  its  choice  among  the  elements  of  any  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, must  be  consciousness  itself.  Now,  mark  the  dilemma.  The 
theory  makes  consciousness  the  discriminator  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false  in  its  own  testimony.  But  if  consciousness  bo 
assumed  to  be  a  mendacious  witness  in  certain  parts  of  its  evidence, 
how  can  it  be  presumed  a  veracious  witness  in  others?  This  it 
cannot  be.  It  must  be  held  as  false  in  all,  if  false  in  any;  and  the 
philosophical  theory  which  starts  from  this  hypothesis,  starts  from  a 
negation  of  itself  in  the  negation  of  philosophy  in  general.  Again, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  is 
true,  part  false,  how  can  consciousness  enable  us  to  distinguish  these? 
This  has  never  yet  been  shown  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable.  But, 
further,  how  is  it  discovered  that  any  part  of  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness is  false,  another  true  ?  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  datum 
involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  con- 
tradictory, then  is  consciousness  a  principle  of  falsehood ;  and  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  follies  would  be  an  attempt  to  employ  such 
a  principle  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  such  an  act  of  folly  is 
every  philosophical  theory  which,  departing  from  an  admission  that 
the  data  of  consciousness  are  false,  would  still  pretend  to  build  out 
of  them  a  system  of  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  not  contradictory,  and  consciousness,  therefore,  not 
a  self-convicted  deceiver,  how  is  the  unapparent  falsehood  of  its 
evidence  to  be  e\dnced  ?  This  is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  such 
falsehood  is  not  to  be  presumed ;  and,  we  have  previously  seen,  there 
is  no  higher  principle  by  which  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can 
be  canvaj^ed  and  redargued.  Consciousness,  therefore,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed veracious ;  a  philosophical  theory  which  accepts  one  part  of 
the  hannonious  data  of  consciousness  and  rejects  another,  is  mani- 
festly a  mere  caprice,  a  chimera  not  worthy  of  consideration,  far  less 
of  articulate  disproof.     It  is  ab  initio  null. 

I  have  been  anxious  thus  again  to  inculcate  upon  you  this  view 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Consciousness,  because  it 
contains  a  preliminary  refutation  of  all  those  proud  and  wayward 
systems  which,  though  they  can  only  pretend  to  represent  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  and  fairly  develop  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed to  us  through  consciousness,  still  do,  one  and  all  of  them, 
depart  from  a  false  or  partial  acceptance  of  these  revelations  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  affords  a  clear  and  simple  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  attempts  at  philosophical  construction.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  sweeps  away  at  once  a  world  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion ;  and  if  it  curtail  the  dominions  of  human  reason,  it  firmly 
establishes  our  authority  over  what  remains. 
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In  order  still  further  to  evince  to  you  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
cept (namely,  that  we  must  look  to  conscious- 

VlolatioDS  of  the  au-  i    ^  •  i  a         « 

,,    .,     ,         ,  ness  and  to  consciousness  alone  for  the  mate- 

tlionty  of  oonsciooi}-  _  ,  "*«w^ 

ness  illustrated.  rials  and  rules  of  philosophy),  and  to  show  ar- 

ticulately how  all  the  vanations  of  philosophy 
have  been  determined  by  its  neglect,  I  will  take  those  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  philosophy,  and  with  which, 
consequently,  all  philosophical  systems  are  necessarily  and  primarily 
conversant ;  and  point  out  how,  besides  the  one  true  doctrine  which 
accepts  and  simply  states  the  fact  as  given,  there  are  always  as 
many  various  actual  theories  as  there  are  various  possible  modes  of 
distorting  or  mutilating  this  fact.  I  shall  commence  with  that 
great  fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, — that 
The  Duality  oi  Con-      we  are  immediately  couscious  in  perception  of 

BciousneM.  '*  i,  r 

an  ego  and  a  non-ego,  known  together,  and 
known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  Duality 
of  Consciousness.  It  is  clear  and  manifest.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  tsvo  facts,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact;  —  that  I  am,  —  and  that 
something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject 
does  not  precede,  nor  follow,  the  knowledge  of  the  object, — neither 
determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it 

determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  almost 

The  fact  of  the  test!-      equal  assuraoce  of  the  reality  of  an  external 

mony   of  conaciouiH      ^^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^^  existence  of  their  own  minds. 

lien  in  Perception  al-  ' 

lowed  by  thoee  who  Consciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
deny  its  truth.  rial  qualities  to  be  intuitive  or  immediate,  —  not 
representative  or  mediate.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as 
given,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is 
the  deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive 
perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine 
stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness, — to  the 
natural  convictions  of  mankind.  I  may  give  you  some  examples  of 
the  admission  of  this  iact,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  quote,  of  course,  only  from 
those  philosophers  whose  systems  are  in  contradiction  of  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit.  I  might 
quote  to  you  confessions  to  this  effect  from  Descartes,  De  Passion" 
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ibtMy  article  23,  and  from  Malebranche,  Recherche^  liv.  iii.  c.  1.    To 
these  I  only  refer  you. 

The  following  is  from  Berkeley,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  and  last  Dialogue,  in  which  his  system  of 
Idealism  is  established: — "When  Hylas  is  at 
last  entirely  converted,  he  observes  to  Philonous,  — '  After  all,  the 
controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  alto- 
gether between  you  and  the  philosophers,  whose  principles,  I 
acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agi-eeable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours.'  Philonous 
observes  in  the  end,  —  *  That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up 
of  new  notions ;  his  endeavors  tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a 
clearer  light,  that  truth  which  was  before  shared  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things ;  and  the  latter,  that 
the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute  the 
substance  of  what  he  advances.'  And  he  concludes  by  observing, — 
*That  those  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to  skepticism,  pur- 
sued to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense.' "  * 

Here  you  will  notice  that  Berkeley  admits  that  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankind  is,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  not 
representative  objects  in  the  mind,  but  the  external  realities  them- 
selves. Hume,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  same  confession ;  and  the 
confession  of  that  skeptical  idealist,  or  skeptical  nihilist,  is  of  the 
utmost  weight. 

^  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or  * 
prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses; 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost 
before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe, 
which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the 
animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

"It  seems  also  evident  that,  when  men  follow  this  blind  and 
powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images 
presented  by  the  senses  to  be  the  external  objects,  and  never  enter- 
tain any  suspicion  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of 
the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
something  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  presence 
bestows  not  being  on  it,  —  our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.    It 

1  See  ReidPt  Works,  p.  284.~El>. 
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prosen-es  its  existence  unifonn  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

^  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and 
that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  ai-c 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercouree 
between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther  from  it;  but  the  real  table,  which 
exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration;  it  was,  therefore, 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are 
the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever 
doubted  that  the  existences  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  this 
house  and  t/iat  tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 
unifonn  and  independent 

"Do  you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  laad  you  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  propen- 
sities and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from 
experience  to  prove  tliat  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects."  * 

The  fact  that  consciousness  does  testify  to  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any  modification  of  its 
own,  is  thus  admitted  even  by  those  philosophers  who  still  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  the  tinith  of  the  testimony ;  for  to  say  that  all  men 
do  naturally  believe  in  such  a  knowledge,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to 
say  that  they  believe  it  upon  the  authority  of  consciousness.  A  fact 
of  consciousness,  and' a  fact  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  are 
only  various  expressions  of  the  same  import.  We  may,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  primitive  duality ;  —  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  the  non-ego ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non-ego 
in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  ego  and  non-ego  are,  thus, 
given  in  an  original  synthesis,  as  conjoined  in  the  unity  of  knowl- 

1  Eisafg,  rol.  ii.  pp.  154, 156, 166, 157  (edit  the  aame  thl^g  is  acknowledged  by  Kant,  hj 

1788).    Similar  eonftmlona  are  made  by  Hume  Fiohte,  by  SchelHng,  by  Tennemann,  by  Jao- 

in  his  TrratiM  of  Hitmati  Nature^  vol.  i.  pp.  obi.     Several  of  theae  teatlmonlea  you  will 

830,  838, 853,  858, 861,  809,  (original  edit );  ^  find  extracted  and  translated  in  a  note  of  my 

in  a  word,  you  may  read  from  880  to  870;  and  Di«caMtioiu  eit  FhiUnapkg^  p.  93. 
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edge,  and,  in  an  original  antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of 
existence.     In  other  words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indivisi- 
ble act  of  knowledge  together  and  at  once, — but  we  are  conscious 
of  them  as,  in  themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Again,  consciousness  not  only  gives  us  a  duality,  but  it  gives  its 
elements  in   equal  counterpoise   and  indepen- 
Tiw  Ego  sfid  Won-      dence.    The  ego  and  non-ego  —  mind  and  mat- 
^^^^oBTM^  iiJ  ^ai      ^^^ — ^^'^  not  only  given  together,  but  in  abso- 
eonnterpoifle  and  inde-      lutc  coequality.     The  onc  docs  not  precede,  the 
pendenoe.  other  docs  not  foUow,   and,  in  their  mutual 

relations,  each  is  equally  dependent,  equally 
independent.  Such  is  the  fact  as  ^ven  in  and  by  consciousness. 
Philosophers  have  not,  however,  been  content  to 
ab  many  differeiit  accept  the  fact  in  its  integrity,  but  have  been 
phUosophJcai  syvtcnu  pleased  to  acccpt  it  only  under  such  qualifica- 
*  tt  admits  of  vari-  ^^oi\s  as  it  Suited  their  systems  to  devise.  In 
000  poaaibie  modifl-  truth,  there  are  just  as  many  different  philosoph- 
cationi.  ical  systems  originating  in  this  fact,  as  it  admits 

of  various  possible  modifications.     An  enumera- 
tion of  these  modifications,  accordingly,  affords  an  enumeration  of 
philosophical  theories. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  grand  division  of  philosophers  into 
those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  accept  the 
1.  Tho«  who  do,      feet  in  its  integrity.^     Of  modem  philosophers, 
andtbowwhodoDot,      almost  all  are  comprehended  under  the  latter 
tbTfact  of  *the  Duai^      Category,  while   of  the  former,  if  we  do  not 
ity  of  Cooflciousneas.       remount  to  the  schoolmen  and  the  ancients,  — 
I  am  only  aware  of  a  single  philosopher'  before 
Reid,  who  did  not  reject,  at  least  in  part,  the  fact  as  consciousness 
affords  it.     As  it  is  always  expedient  to  possess  a  precise  name  for 
a  precise  distinction,  I  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  those  who 
implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  primitive  duality  as 
Th«  ibnner  caHed      given  in  consciousncss,  the  Natural  Realists  or 
j^^jj^j^  Natural  Dualists,  and  their  doctrine.  Natural 

Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. 
In  the  second  place,  the  philosophers  who  do  not  accept  the  fact, 
and  the  whole  fact,  may  be  divided  and  subdi- 
The  latter,  variomiy      yided  into  various  classcs  by  various  principles 

of  distribution. 
The  fii-st  subdivision  will  be  taken  fit>m  the  total,  or  partial, 

1  See  the  Author*!  Snpfd.  Dlsser.  to  Reid^a     John  Serfi;eant  Is  raheeqnentlj  referred  to  bj 

WMb,  Note  C.  —  Ed.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  an  holding  a  similar  doctrine 

s  Thli  philoeopher  k  doobtlen  Peter  Poirel.     in  a  paradoxical  form.    See  pp.  8S1, 8!)8.— £i>. 
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rejections  of  the  import  of  the  fact.  I  have  previously  shdwn  yon 
that  to  deny  any  fact  of  consciousness  as  an  actual  phsenomenon  is 
utterly  impossible.  But,  though  necessarily  admitted  as  a  present 
phaBuomenon,  the  import  of  this  phaBUomenon,  —  all  beyond  our 
actual  consciousness  of  its  existence,  may  be  denied.  We  are  able, 
without  self-contradiction,  to  suppose,  and,  consequently,  to  assert, 
that  all  to  which  the  phsenomenon  of  which  we  are  conscious  refers, 
is  a  deception,  —  that,  for  example,  the  past  to  which  an  act  of 
memory  refers,  is  only  an  illusion  involved  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  present,  —  that  the  unknown  subject  to  which  every  phaenom- 
enon  of  which  we  are  conscious  involves  a  reference,  has  no  reality 
beyond  this  reference  itself  —  in  short,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 

mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  consciousness  of  vari- 
^.^^^^  ^       *  *°^      ous  bundles  of  baseless  appearances.    This  doc- 

tnne,  as  renismg  a  substantial  reality  to  the 
phasnomenal  existence  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  called  Nihil- 
ism; and,  consequently,  philosophers,  as  they  affirm  or  deny  the 
authority  of  consciousness  in  guaranteeing  a  substratum  or  sub- 
stance to  the  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  are  divided 
into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists  or  Non-Substan- 
tialists.  Of  positive  or  dogmatic  Nihilism  there  is  no  example  in 
modem  philosophy,  for  Oken's  deduction  of  the  universe  from  the 
original  nothing,* — the  nothing  being  equivalent  to  the  Absolute 
or  God,  is  only  the  paradoxical  foundation  of  a  system  of  realism; 
and,  in  ancient  philosophy,  we  know  too  little  of  the  book  of  Gor- 
gias  the  Sophist,  entitled  IIcpl  rov  /t^  ovroi,  ^  n-cpl  ^vcrcco^,' —  Cori' 
ceming  Nature  or  the  Nbn^ExtBtenty —  to  be  able  to  affiim  whether 
it  were  maintained  by  him  as  a  dogmatic  and  bona  fide  doctrine.  But 
as  a  skeptical  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  previous  philosophers 
we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  Nihilism  in  Hume ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Fichte  admits  that  the  speculative  principles  of  his  own  ideal- 
ism would,  unless  corrected  by  his  practical,  terminate  in  this  result.* 
The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into  Dualists, 

and  into  IXnitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
Beaiurts  divided  in-      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Contented  with  the  testi- 

to   Hypothetical   Du-  n  .  ,         ,  .  ,      ,.   . 

sUau  and  Monists.  mony  of  consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duplicity 

of  subject  and  object  in  perception.  The  Dual- 
ists, of  whom  we  are  now  first  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  the 
Natural  Dualists  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  in  this, — that  the 

1  See  OkifC's  PkfsufpkiUuopkyy  translated  for  *  See  a  remarkable  passa^  In  the  AnfAn- 

the  Bay  Society  by  Tulk,  f  81-48.  —  Ed.  mtatg  da  Mnudken,  p.  174,  ( Werke,  rol.  ii.  p. 

>  See  Sextns  Empiricos,  Adv.  Math,  vli.  66.  246),  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.    JZei^s 

~£d.  WorJ;*,  p.  12B.— Ed. 
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latter  establish  the  existence  of  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter on  the  immediate  knowledge  we  possess  of  both  series  of  phae- 
nomena, —  a  knowledge  of  which  consciousness  assures  us;  whereas 
the  former,  surrendering  the  veracity  of  consciousness  to  our  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  material  phaBnomena,  and,  consequently,  our 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  matter,  still  endeavor, 
by  various  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  external  world.  As  we  denominate  those  who 
maintain  a  dualism  as  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness.  Natural 
Dualists;  so  we  may  style  those  dualists  who  deny  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
^here  of  mind,  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists. 

To  the  class  of  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  the  great  majority  of 
modem  philosophers  are  to  be  referred.    Dcny- 

The  majority  of       i^g  ^n  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 

modem    philosopbera  ^  «  ,.,  ,  .   .  .,  •    ^   • 

beioDff  to  the  former  external  reality,  whose  existence  they  maintain, 

of  these  classes,  and  they,  of  course,  hold  a  doctrine  of  mediate  or 

are  subdivided  accord-  representative  perception;  and,  according  to  the 

teg  to  their  Tiew  of  yarious  modifications  of  that  doctrine,  they  are 

the  representatioii  m  ,  ,  ,.    .  -.    -•    .  ^  i  .  .        , 

peroepUon.  again  subdivided  into  those  who  view,  m  the 

immediate  object  of  perception,  a  representative 
entity  present  to  the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  mental  modification,  and 
into  those  who  hold  that  the  immediate  object  is  only  a  representa- 
tive modification  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  some  philosophers  belong.  To  the 
former,  or  cla«s  holding  the  cruder  hypothesis  of  representation, 
certainly  belong  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  those 
Aristotelians  who  held  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  species,  (Aristotle 
himself  was  probably  a  natural  dualist,)^  and  in  recent  times,  among 
many  others,  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Newton,  Abraham 
Tucker,  etc  To  these  is  also,  but  problematically,  to  be  referred 
Locke.  To  the  second,  or  class  holding  the  finer  hypothesis  of 
representation,  belong,  without  any  doubt,  many  of  the  Platonists, 
Leibnitz,  Arnauld,  Crousaz,  Condillac,  Kant,  etc.,  and  to  this  class 
is  also  probably  to  be  referred  Descartes.' 

The  philosophical  Unitarians  or  Monists,  reject  the  testimony  of 
^    .        .     .    ,        consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duality  of  the  sub- 

Monists,  subdivided,  .  ,     ,.         .  .         ,  ,  . 

ject  and  object  m  perception,  but  they  arrive  at 
the  unity  of  these  in  different  ways.     Some  admit  the  testimony  of 

1  Aristotle's  opinion  is  doubtflil.     In  the  the  Author's  Notes,  Reid's  Works,  pp.  dOO,  886; 

Dt  Ammo,  1.  6,  he  combats  the  theory  of  Em-  and  M.  St.  Hilaire's  preftoe  to  his  translation 

pedoeles,  that  like  is  known  by  like,  and  ap-  of  the  Dt  Anima^  p.  22.  —  Ed. 
pears  as  a  natnral  realist    But  in  the  Nicom- 

aekem  Bthies,  vi.  1,  he  act^pts  the  principle  of  S  See  the  Author's  Dueussunu^  p.  67  seq, 

aimilArity  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.   See  —  Ed. 
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consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  mental  and  material  phse- 
nomena,  and  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  either  mind  to  matter,  or 
matter  to  mind.  They  reject,  however,  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness to  their  antithesis  in  existence,  and  maintain  that  mind  and 
matter  are  only  phsenomenal  modifications  of  the  same  common 
substance.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Absolute 
into,i.  Those  who      Identity,  — a  doctrine  of  which  the  most  illus- 

hold  the  doctrine  of  .  ^    ^.  .     i_-i  i 

Absolute  Identity-  tnous  representatives  among  recent  philosophers 

are  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again 
deny  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject 
and  object  as  coordinate  and  cooriginal  elements;  and  as  the  bal- 
ance is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other,  two  oppo- 
site schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If  the  subject  be 
taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 
'  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of 

Idealism  is  established.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  as- 
sumed as  the  oricnnal  and  i^enetic,  and  the  sub- 

&  Hateriallsts.  .  ,,/»-  •  t  i        ^ 

ject  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory 
of  Materialism  is  established. 
In  regard  to  these  two  opposite  schemes  of  a  one-sided  philoso- 
phy, I  would  at  present  make  an  observation  to 
How  a  philosophic-      which  it  may  be  afterwards  necessary  to  recur 
ai  system  is  often  pre-      —  yiz.,  that  a  pliilosophical  systcm  is  often  pre- 
vented from  faiung      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^jj.        ^^^^  absolute  idealism  or 

mto  abeolnte  Idealism  .,.  -1115.  1  •     1       j* 

or  absolute  material-      absolute  materialism,  and  held  m   a  kind  of 
ism.  vacillating  equilibrium,  not  in  consequence  of 

being  based  on  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but 
from  the  circumstance,  that  its  materialistic  tendency  in  one  opinion 
happens  to  be  counteracted  by  its  idealistic  tendency  in  another; — 
two  opposite  errors,  in  short,  cooperating  to  the  same  result  as  one 
truth.  On  this  ground  is  to  be  explained,  why  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Condillac  did  not  more  easily  slide  into  materialism. 
Deriving  our  whole  knowledge,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
the  senses,  this  philosophy  seemed  destined  to  be  fairly  analyzed 
into  a  scheme  of  materialism ;  but  from  this  it  was  for  a  long  time 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  involving  a  doctrine,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  counteracted,  would  have  naturally  carried  it 
over  into  idealism.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception. The  legitimate  issue  of  such  a  doctrine  is  now  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  absolute  idealism ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  has  been  latterly  thought  possible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  —  an 
appeal  to  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  —  is,  as  I  showed  you,  incompetent  to  the  hypo- 
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thetical  dualist  or  cosmothetic  idealist.  In  his  hands  sach  an  appeal 
is  self-contradictory.  For  if  this  universal  belief  be  fairly  applied, 
it  only  proves  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  by  disproving  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception. 

To  recapitulate  what  I  have  now  said  : — The  philosophical  sys- 
tems concerning  the  relation  of  mind  and  mat- 

Be<»pitii]ation  of      ^       ^^^  coextensive  with  the  various  possible 

fozegoing.  ^ 

modes  in  which  the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Con- 
sciousness may  be  accepted  or  refused.  It  may  be  accepted  either 
wholly  and  w^ithout  reserve,  or  it  may  not.  The  former  alternative 
affords  the  class  of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists. 

Those,  again,  who  do  not  accept  the  fact  in  its  absolute  integrity,' 
are  subdivided  in  various  manners.  They  are,  first  of  all,  distin- 
guished into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists,  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  admit  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  the  two  opposite  series 
of  phsenomena  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  former  class  is 
again  distributed  into  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists, and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists. 

The  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  are  divided, 
according  to  their  different  theories  of  the  representation  in  per- 
ception, into  those  who  view  in  the  object  immediately  perceived, 
a  U^tium  quid  different  both  from  the  external  reality  and  from 
the  conscious  mind,  and  into  those  who  identify  this  object  with  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

The  Unitarians  or  Monists  fall  into  two  classes  as  they  do,  or  do 
not,  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  subject  and  object.  If,  admitting 
the  equilibrium  of  these,  they  deny  the  reality  of  their  opposition, 
the  system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  carries  thought 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter,  up  into  modes  of  the  same  com- 
mon substance. 

It  would  be  tui-ning  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  were  I  to 
attempt  any  articulate  refutation  of  these  various  systems.  What 
I  have  now  in  view  is  to  exhibit  to  you  how,  the  moment  that  the 
fact  of  consciousness  in  its  absolute  integrity  is  suiTcndered,  phi- 
losophy at  once  falls  from  unity  and  truth  into  variety  and  error. 
In  reality,  by  the  very  act  of  refusing  any  one  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  credibility  of  consciousness, 
and  consciousness  ruined  as  an  instrument,  philosophy  is  extinct. 
Thus,  the  refusal  of  philosophers  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  duality 
of  consciousness,  is  virtually  an  act  of  philosophical  suicide.  Their 
Tarioos  systems  are  now  only  so  many  empty  spectres,  —  so  many 
enchanted  corpses,  which  the  first  exorcism  of  the  skeptic  reduces 
to  their  natural  nothingness.     The  mutual  polemic  of  these  sys- 
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terns  is  like  the  warfare  of  shadows ;  as  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they 
hew  each  other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  he  reunited,  and 
again  to  amuse  themselves  in  other  hloodless  and  indecisive  con- 
tests.^ 
Having  now  given  you  &  general  view  of  the  various  systems  of 
philosophy,  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  founded 
HypotheMfl  pro-      on  the  great  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Conscious- 
poBed  in  regard  to  the      ^^^^  j  proceed,  in  Subordination  to  this  fact,  to 

mode    of  intercourse  .  i    .    /»  /«  •       i*  « 

between   Mind    and      S^^'®  7^^  *  ""®^  account  of  certain  famous  hy- 
Body.  potheses  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know, 

—  hypotheses  proposed  in  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  intercourse  of  substances  so  opposite  as  mind  and  body 
could  be  accomplished.    These  hypotheses,  of  course,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  doctrine  of  Dualism,  for  in  the  Unitarian  system  the 
difficulty  is  resolved  by  the  annihilation  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  two  substances  to  one.    The  hypotheses  I  allude 
to,  are  known  under  the  names,  1**,  Of  the  sys- 
tem of  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes ;  2% 
Of  the  Preestablished  Harmony;  3%  Of  the  Plastic  Medium ;  and,  4% 
Of  Physical  Influence.    The  first  belongs  to  Descartes,  De  la  Forge, 
Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesians  in  general ;  the  second  to  Leibnita 
and  Wol^  though  not  universally  adopted  by  their  school;  the  third 
was  an  ancient  opinion  revived  in  modem  times  by  Cudworth  and 
Leclerc;'  the  fourth  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and,  though  not  explicitly  enounced,  that,  generally  prevalent  at 
present; — among  modem  philosophers,  it  has  been  expounded  with 
great  perspicuity  by  Euler.'    We  shall  take  these  in  their  order. 
The  hypothesis  of  Divine  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes, 
sets  out  from  the  apparent  impossibility  involved 

1.  Oocaeional   Causes.        .     -rx      i.  n  ,  .       .        , 

m  Duausm  of  any  actual  communication  between 
a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  —  that  is,  between  extended 
and  non-extended  existences;  and  it  terminates  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Deity,  on  occasion  of  the  affections  of  matter — of  the 
motions  in  the  bodily  organism,  excites  in  the  mind  correspondent 
thoughts  and  representations ;  and  on  occasion  of  thoughts  or  rep- 
resentations arising  in  the  mind,  that  He,  in  like  manner,  produces 
the  correspondent  movements  in  the  body.  But  more  explicitly : 
— "  God,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  governs  the 

1  Thl9  Bimile  is  taken  from  Kant,  KHtik  der  ChnM^j  rol.  il.  p.  107,  tt  ttq.  See  also  Leib- 
reinen  Ternwift^  p.  784  (edit.  1799)  —  Ed.  nitz,  QmsidirttUons  sur  la  Prineijf  dt  Tu,     Op- 

era,  edit.  Erdmann,  p.  429.  —Ed. 

«  Cudworth,  InUOectual  System  of  the  Uni-  8  Lettres  d  u$u  Frhncew  d>  ABemaftUf  part 
vene,  b.  i.  o.  Ui.  $  87.    Leclero,  Bibliotkiqtu     11.  let  14,  ed.  Conraot^ED.] 
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nniverse,  and  its  constituent  existences,  by  the  laws  according  to 
which  He  has  created  them ;  and  as  the  world  was  originally  called 
into  being  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the  divine  will,  so  it  owes  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  from  moment  to  moment  only  to  the  unre- 
mitted perseverance  of  the  same  volition.  Let  the  sustaining 
energy  of  the  divine  will  cease,  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  universe 
lapses  into  nothingness.  The  existence  of  created  things  is  thus 
exclusively  maintained  by  a  creation,  as  it  were,  incessantly  re- 
newed. God  is,  thus,  the  necessary  cause  of  every  modification 
of  body,  and  of  every  modification  of  mind ;  and  his  efficiency  is 
suflicient  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  union  and  intercouree  of 
extended  and  unextended   substances. 

"External  objects  determine  certain  movements  in  our  bodily 
organs  of  sense,  and  these  movements  are,  by  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal spirks,  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme- 
diately and  really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct  cognizance 
of  any  modification  of  the  brain;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God 
himself  who,  by  a  law  which  he  has  established,  when  movements 
are  determined  in  the  brain,  produces  analogous  modifications  in 
the  conscious  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the  mind  has  a  voli- 
tion to  move  the  arm ;  this  volition  is,  of  itself  inefficacious,  but 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law,  causes  the  answering  motion  in  our 
limb.  The  body  is  not,  therefore,  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
modifications ;  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the  bodily  movements. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  soul  would  not  be  modified  without  the  antece- 
dent changes  in  the  body,  nor  the  body  moved  without  the  antece- 
dent determination  of  the  soul,  —  these  changes  and  determinations 
are  in  a  certain  sort  necessary.  But  this  necessity  is  not  absolute ; 
it  is  only  hypothetical  or  conditional.  The  organic  changes,  and 
the  mental  determinations,  are  nothing  but  simple  conditions,  and 
not  real  causes ;  in  short,  they  are  occasions  or  occasional  causes."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  called,  likewise,  the  Hypothesis 
of  Assistance,  as  supposing  the  immediate  cooperation  or  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  It  is  involved  in  the  Cartesian  theoiy,  and, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Descartes ;  but  it  was  fiilly  evolved  by  De  la 
Forge,  Malebranche,  and  other  followers  of  Descartes.*  It  may, 
however,  be  traced  far  higher.  I  find  it  first  explicitly,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  maintained  in'  the   commencement  of  the  twelfth 


1  [Laromlgni&re  Lefons  de  T^ilosophie,  torn.      la  Forge,  Traits  de  P  Esprit  de  P  Homme,  o. 
ii.  p.  265-6.]  xvi.    Malebranche,  Reeherehe  de  ia  VdrM,  lib. 

yi.  part  U.  c.  8,  Entretiens  aur  la  Metapkfiiquey 
s  See  Descartes  Prinegfia,  part  li.  (  36.    Do      Ent.  yii.— Ed. 
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century  by  Algazel,  ^  or  Elgazali,  of  Bagdad,  sumamed  the  Imaam 
of  the  world;  —  from  him  it  passed  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  main- 
tained that  God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe.  *  To  this 
doctrine  Dr.  Keid  inclines^  *  and  it  is  expressly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  * 

This  hypothesis  did  not  satisfy  Leibnitz.  "He  reproaches  the 
Cartesians  with  converting  the  universe  into  a 

2.  PreBstabitahed  perpetual  miracle,  and  of  explaining  the  natural, 
by  a  supernatural,  order.  This  would  annihi- 
late philosophy;  for  philosophy  consists  in  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  the  second  causes  which  produce  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  *  You  degrade  the  Divinity,  he  subjoined ; 
—  you  make  him  act  like  a  watchmaker,  who,  having  constructed  a 
timepiece,  would  still  be  obliged  himself  to  turn  the  hands,  to  make 
it  mark  the  hours.  A  skilful  mechanist  would  so  frame  his  clock 
that  it  would  go  for  a  certain  period  without  assistance  or  interposi- 
tion. So  when  God  created  man,  he  disposed  his  organs  and  facul- 
ties in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  of  themselves  to  execute 
their  functions  and  maintain  their  activity  from  birth  to  death."* 

Leibnitz  thought  he  had  devised  a  more  philosophical  scheme, 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  preestablished  or  predetermined  Har- 
mony, {Syatema  HarmonicB  PrcBstaMlitcB  vel  I^rcBdeterminatCB,) 
This  hypothesis  denies  all  real  connection,  not  only  between  spir- 
itual and  material  substances,  but  between  substances  in  general ; 
and  explains  their  apparent  conununion  from  a  previously  de- 
creed coarrangement  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—  "God,  before  creating  souls  and  bodies,  knew  all  these 
souls  and  bodies;  he  knew  also  all  possible  souls  and  bodies.' 
^fow,  in  this  infinite  variety  of  possible  souls  and  bodies,  it 
was    necessary  that  there  should   be  souls  whose  series  of  per- 

1  In  his  Datruetf'o  Pkiloscphorum^  now  onljr         8  See  WMety  pp.  267,  GS7.  —  Kto. 
known »»"»««"  the  «ft.t«tlon  of  It  by  Ave^         ^  ^  ^^,    ^  ^.^^        ^ 

In  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  In  the  nintli  ^^       '  ^ 

Yolame  of  Aristotle's  Works,  Venice,  15G0.    A  <  Systime  Nouveau  dt  ia  Nature^  )  18.    Qpero, 

fUU  aceount  of  this  treatise  is  given  in  Ten-  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  127,    Cf.    T^hiodicit^  \  61. 

nemann's  GeschiehU  der  PhUo»ophie^  yol.  viii.  Ihid.^  p.  620.  —  Ed. 

p.887  0<«e9.  See  also  I>efferando,i7tf<otreCl9m-  ^  ...          ,     ,.       -           «  •.4.  -,  -.   .  .. 

«  AverroM,  1.  e.  p.  M:    «  Agen.  combn-  f  j^^**^-'-    <*^  «»•  «"»«"«"'.  P-  !«*• 
tlonls  oreavit  nigredinem  in  stuppa  et  com- 

bostionem  in  pnrtibus  ejus,  et  posuit  earn  7  Sffithnt  Nomtau  d»  la  Nature^  $  14.     Thd- 

oombnstam  et  einerem,  et  est  Deq^  gloriosus  odieie^  f  62.    Tliese  passages  contain  the  sub- 

mediantibos  angelis,  ant  immediate.*'    See  stance  of  the  remarks  in  the  text,  but  not  the 

Tennemann,  1.  o.  p.  406.  ^  Ed.  words. — Ed. 
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ceptions  and  determinations  would  correspond  to  the  series  of 
movements  which  some  6f  these  possible  bodies  would  exe- 
cute; for  in  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  and  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  bodies,  there  would  be  found  all  possible  combinations. 
Now,  suppose  that,  out  of  a  soul  whose  series  of  modifications 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  series  of  modifications  which  a  certain 
body  was  destined  to  perform,  and  of  this  body  whoso  successive 
movements  were  correspondent  to  the  successive  modifications 
of  this  soul,  God  should  make  a  man,  —  it  is  evident,  that  be- 
tween the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man,  there  would 
subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  is,  thus,  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  devise  theories  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  substances.  These  have  no  com- 
munication, no  mutual  influence.  The  soul  passes  from  one  state, 
from  one  perception,  to  another  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
body  executes  the  series  of  its  movements  without  any  participation 
or  interference  of  the  soul  in  these.  The  soul  and  body  are  like 
two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which  point  to  the  same  hour  and 
rainute,  although  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not 
the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  ^  Thus  the  harmony 
which  appears  to  combine  the  soul  and  body  is,  however,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reciprocal  action.  This  harmony  was  established  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  preestablishcd 
or  predetermined  harmony.''  * 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  its 
author  himself  probably  regarded  more  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity 
than  as  a  serious  doctrine. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Plastic  Medium  between  the 
.«,-.,«..  soul  and  body.    "  This  medium  participates  of 

8.  Plastic  Mediuxo.  ^  ,  *^    .   f 

the  two  natures;  it  is  partly  material,  partly 
spiritual.  As  material^  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body ;  and  as 
spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  the  middle  term  of  a  con- 
tinuous proportion.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  abyss  which 
separates  matter  fix)m  spirit.  This  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  for 
refutation;  it  annihilates  itself  Between  an  extended  and  unex- 
tended  substance,  there  can  be  no  middle  existence ;  [these  being 
not  simply  different  in  degree,  but  contradictory.]  If  the  medium 
be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera ;  if  it  is  at  once  body  and 
soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  if,  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  it  is  said 
to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a 
medium."  * 

1  Troiaiimg  Eclaircissemsnt.   C^a,  edit.  Krd*         *  [Laromigulire  Lefont^  torn.  if.  p.  257^.] 
maim,  p.  1S5. — £p.  8  [Laromiguidre,  Ufons,  torn.  ii.  p.  2S3-4  ] 
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The  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  of  Physical  Influence,  (Infltixus 
Pht/sictts.)  **  On  this  doctrine,  external  objects 
'  °*       alSect  our  senses,  and  the  organic  motion  they 

determine  is  communicated  to  the  brain.  The 
brain  acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  an  idea,  —  a  perception. 
The  mind  thus  possessed  of  a  perception  or  idea,  is  affected  for 
good  or  ill.  If  it  suffers,  it  seeks  to  be  relieved  of*  pain.  It  acts  in 
its  turn  upon  the  brain,  in  which  it  causes  a  movement  in  the  ner- 
vous system ;  the  nervous  system  causes  a  muscular  motion  in  the 
limbs,  —  a  motion  directed  to  remove  or  avoid  the  object  which 
occasions  the  sensation  of  pain. 

*^  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  soul  has  been  compai*ed  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  centre  of 
its  w^eb.  The  moment  the  least  agitation  is  caused  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  web,  the  insect  is  advertised  and  put  upon  the 
watch.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  situated  in  the  brain  has  a 
point  on  which  all  the  nervous  filaments  converge ;  it  is  informed 
of  what  passes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  forthwith  it 
takes  its  measures  accordingly.  The  body  thus  acts  with  a  real 
efficiency  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  upon 
the  body.  This  action  or  influence  being  real,  —  physical,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  —  the  body  exerts  a  physical  influence  upon  the 
soul,  the  soul  a  physical  influence  upon  the  body. 

**  This  system  is  simple,  but  it  affords  us  no  help  in  explaining  the 
mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  unextended  substance. 

'  Tanji^re  enim  et  tangi  nisi  corpus  nulla  potest  res.'  ^ 

Nothing  can  touch  and  be  touched  but  what  is  extended ;  and  if 
the  soul  be  unextended,  it  can  have  no  connection  by  touch  with 
the  body,  and  the  physical  influence  is  inconceivable  or  contra- 
dictoiy."  * 

If  we  consider  these  hypotheses  in  relation  to  their  historical 
manifestation,  —  the   doctrine   of  Physical  In- 

Htetorical  order  fluence  would  Stand  first;  for  this  doctrine, 
Thy^Z  ^^^Z]  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  formally  developed  into  sys- 
iirtt.  tem  by  the  later  Peripatetics,  was  that  preva- 

lent in  the  earlier  schools  of  Greeoe.  The 
Aristotelians, — who  held  that  the  soul  was  t^e  substantial  form, 
the  vital  principle,  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  was  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body,  —  naturally  allowed  a  re- 
ciprocal  influence  of  these.    By  influence,    (in   Latin    infitixusJ) 

1  Luoretins,  i.  806.— Ed.  i  [LaromlgnUre,  Zjefonst  torn.  il.  p.  251—3.] 
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you  are  to  understand  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  its  effect,  and 
the  term,  now  adopted  into  every  vulgar  language  of  Europe, 
was  brought  into  use  principally  by  the  authority  of  Suarez,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  one  of  the  most  illas- 
trious  metaphysicians  of  modem  times.  By  him  a  cause  is  defined, 
JPrincipium  per  ae  influena  esse  in  aliud.  ^  This  definition,  how- 
ever, and  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  term  injhience^  (for  it  is  noth- 
ing more,)  are  not,  as  is  supposed,  original  with  him.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  Causis,  This  is  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic,  but  a  translation  made  many  centuries 
before  Suarez.  *    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  second  hypothesis  in  chronological  order,  is  that  of  the  Plas- 
tic Medium.  It  is  to  be  traced  to  Plato.  That 
^rimrtic  Medium,  tec-  philosopher,  in  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 
two  constituents  of  man,  says  that  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  like  a  sailor  in  a  ship ;  that  the  soul  employs  the  body  as 
its  instrument ;  but  that  the  energy,  or  life  and  sense  of  the  body,  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  different  substance,  —  of  a  substance  which 
holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existence  between  mind  and  matter. 
This  conjecture,  which  Plato  only  obscurely  hinted  at,  was  elaborated 
with  peculiar  partiality  by  his  followers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and,  in  their  psychology,  the  oxfK,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  united  to  the  body,  is  a  prominent  element  and 
distinctive  principle.'    To  this  opinion  St.  Austin,*  among  other 


I  Disputasiones  Metapkysiea^  Disp.  xii.,  (  U. 
4.  — Ed. 

s  The  Libeaux  de  CautU  is  printed  in  a  Latin 
Terrion  made  from  a  Hebrew  one,  in  the 
aerenth  volume  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Aris- 
totle's Worlcs,  Venice,  1650,  f.  144.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  to  Avempace,  to 
Alfarabi,  and  to  Proclus.  The  above  defi- 
nition does  not  occur  in  it  verbatim,  though 
it  may  be  gathered  in  substance  from  rrop. 
L  — Ed. 

8  The  passage  referred  to  in  Flato  is  prob- 
ably Timaus^  p.  00:  0{  Z\  fufio^fuifoi  rap- 
aXafiorrts  &fX^y  +"X^*  i^di^ceroy,  rh  furit 
rowro  ^vrfrhp  ff&fia  oftri)  vtpitroptftvffay 
fx^V^  'Tf  ray  rh  ff&fia  Moray  K.r.\.  This 
passage*  as  well  as  the  simile  of  the  chariot  in 
the  Pka'trusy  p.  246,  were  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  the  later  Flatonists.  See  Ficinns, 
TkeoU^ia  Platonica,  lib.  xviii.  o.  4:  "Ex  quo 
seqnitnr  rationales  animas  tanquam  medias 


tales  ease  debere,  at  virtnte  quidem  semper 

separabiles  sint, actu  antem  sint 

semper  conjunetse,  quia  familiare  corpus  nan- 
ciscnntur  ex  sethere,  quod  servant  per  immor- 
talitatem  propriam  immortale,  quod  Plato 
eurrum  tun  deomm  tnm  anlmarum  vocat  In 
Phsedro,  vehiculum  in  Tinueo.''  The  ship  is 
more  definitely  expressed  by  Maximos  Tyrius, 
Diss.  xl.  c  (referred  to  by  Stallhanm,  on  the 
Tim<ntSi  I.e.):  O&x  *f«*  ««i  f^^  '"  t^  I^o- 
Xdrrp  vXoWf  &da  6  phf  Kvfitpp^ris  tip- 
X«<>  &s  ^vxh  trAfwros,  f}  9^  yovs  ipx^raii 
&s  ^h  ^Irvxnf  tr&fia,  Cf  also  Proolus,  Insi. 
Tktol.  c.  206  et  seq. ;  Cndworth,  Intetketual  Sys- 
tem^ b.  i.  0.  V.  S  8.  riatner,  FkU.  Apkorismen^ 
i.  p.  627.— Ed. 

4  St.  Attgnstin  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
ancient  and  Platonic  dogma  that  matter  (0Xi}) 
is  incorporeal  {iurApaxot.)  He  regarded  mat-. 
ter  as  "quiddam  Inter  fbrmatum  et  nihil,  neo 
formstum  neo  nihil,  informe  prope  nihil.'' 
Confusions,  lib.  xU.  o.  vi.  —  £d. 
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Christian  fathers,  was  inclined,  and,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Gassendi,*  Cudworth,*  and  Le  CJerc* 
Descartes  agrees  with  the  Platonists  in  opposition  to  the  Aristote- 
lians, that  the  soul  is  not  the  substantial  form 

thiM*'"*'''^  ^*°**'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^*  ^®  connected  with  it  only  at  a 
single  point  in  the  brain — viz^  the  pineal  gland. 
The  pineal  gland,  he  supposes,  is  the  central  point  at  which  the 
organic  movements  of  the  body  terminate,  when  conveying  to  the 
lAind  the  determinations  to  voluntary  motion.*  But  Descartes  did 
not  allow,  like  the  Platonists,  any  intermediate  or  connecting  sub- 
stance. The  nature  of  the  connection  he  himself  does  not  very 
explicitly  state;  —  but  his  disciples  have  evolved  the  hypothesis, 
already  explained,  of  Occasional  Causes,  in  which  God  is  the  con- 
necting principle,  —  an  hypothesis  at  least  implicitly  contained  in 
his  philosophy.* 

Finally,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  agree  with  the  Cartesians,  that  there 

is  no  real,  but  only  an  apparent  intercourse 

rreastabitehed  Bar-      b^t^^en   mind    and    body.      To    explain    this 

mony,  fourth.  ,  •'  ^ 

apparent  mtercourse,  they  do  not,  however,  resort 

to  the  continual  assistance  or  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  have 

recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  harmony  between  mind  and  body, 

established  before  the  creation  of  either.* 

All  these  theories  are  unphilosophical,  because  th«y  all  attempt  to 

establish  something  beyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 
hnoThic^***"'*"      vation,  and,  consequently,  beyond  the  sphere  of 

genuine  philosophy ;  and  because  they  are  either, 
like  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  theories,  contradictions  of  the 
fact  of  consciousness ;  or,  like  the  two  other  hypotheses,  at  variance 
with  the  fact  which  they  suppose.  What  St.  Austin  so  admirably 
says  of  the  substance,  either  of  mind  or  of  body,  —  "Materiam 
spiritumque  cognoscendo  ignorari  et  ignorando  cognosci,"^ — I 
would  exhort  you  to  adopt  as  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
those  two  existences.  In  short,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,^  *'  Man  is  to 
himself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature  ;  for  he  is  uiiable  to  conceive 
what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to 
conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 

1  GasMndi,  in  his  Physiea,  divides  the  ho-         i  DePiu9umibKsAnimctftrt.8\jBi.  DeHom' 

man  soul  into  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and  t»<«,  art.  68. —£d. 
incorporeal,  the  other  corporeal,  including         3  g^c  above,  p.  209,  tiotfi  1.  — Ed. 
the  nutritive  and  seniitive  fiicnlties.    The  lat-         «,«.*%        ,.       ^^        ,  ,         »  ^ 

tcr  he  «garda  aa  the  medinm  of  connection  ,  \  ^^"  '^^  hypo  he««B  in  general,  .ea  Zed- 

between  (he  rational  «>ui  and  the  body.    See  '«'  '  ^'*''^*»  ^-  **''»  P*  ^  *'  ''»  1 
Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  256, 1658.  -  Ed.  '  Qmfeuiont.  xii.  6.    See  aaie,  p.  M.  —  Ed. 

8  See  above,  p.  208,  note  1.  — Ed.  8  Pcnsies,  partie  i.  art.  vi..  26.    Vol.  il.  p. 

>  See  above  p.  206,  note  1.  —  Ed.  74,  edit.  Faugire. — Ed. 
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being.''  A  contented  ignorance  is,  indeed,  wiser  than  a  presnmp- 
taoa8  knowledge ;  but  this  is  a  lesson  which  seems  the  last  that 
philosophers  are  willing  to  learn.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
acutest  of  modem  thinkers^  —  "  Magna  immo  maxima  pars  sapientisB 
est,  qosedam  a^uo  animo  nesdre  velle." 

1  Jnlins  Ckuut  Scaliger.    Tbe  pftuage  is  Quoted  more  correctly  in  the  Author's  iKseM- 
«l0iw,p.  640.~Ed. 
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LECTURE    XVII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL   PEUENOMENA,— ARE  WE  ALWAYS 
CONSCIOUSLY    ACTIVE  1 

The  second  General  Fact  of  Consciousness  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, and  out  of  which  several  questions  of  gi'eat 
Activity  and  Paaaiv-      interest  arise,  is  the  fact,  or  correlative  facts,  of 

ity  of  Mind. 

the  Activity  and  Passivity  of  Mind. 
There  is  no  pure  activity,  no  pure  passivity  in  creation.    All  things 
in  the  universe  of  nature  are  reciprocally  in  a 
No  pure  activity  or      g^^^^   ^^  continual   action   and  counter-action; 

passivity  in  creation.  .  ,  .  ^     , 

they  are  always  active  and  passive  at  once.  God 
alone  must  be  thought  of  as  a  being  active  without  any  mixture  of 
passivity,  as  his  activity  is  subjected  to  no  limitation.  But  precisely 
because  it  is  unlimited,  is  it  for  us  wholly  incomprehensible. 

Activity  and  passivity  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  manifestations  of 

mind,   distinct   and    independent    phaenomena. 

Activity  and  Possiv-      This  is  a  gi'eat,  though  a  common  error.    They 

ityaiwaysconjoinedin       ^^^  always  conjoined.     There  is  no  operation  of 

the  manifestations  of  .-,,.,.  ,  .  ^.  ,., 

jj^^  mmd  which  is  purely  active  ;  no  affection  which 

is  purely  passive.     In  every  mental   modification 
action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements  or  factors  of 
which    it    is  composed.     But    though    both    are   always   present, 
each  is  not,  however,  always  present  in  equal  quantity.     Sometimes 
the  one  constituent  preponderates,  sometimes  the  other;  and  it  is 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  active  element  in  some  modifications, 
of  the  passive  element  in  others,  that  we  distinguish  these  modifica- 
tions by  different  names,  and  consider  them  as  activities  or  passiv- 
ities according  as  they  approximate  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
factors.     Thus  /acult]/,  operation^  energy^  are  words  that  we  employ 
piate  the  manifestations  in  which  activity  is  predominant. 
f  denotes  an  active  power ;  action^  operation^  etiergy^  denote 
ent  exertion.     On  the  other  hand,  capacity  expresses  a  pas- 
wer ;  affection^  passiofiy  express  a  present  suffering.     The 
lochj  modification^  statCy  may  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
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both  phsenomena ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these,  especially 
the  word  state^  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  passivity  of  mind, 
which  they,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  suggest.  The  passivity  of  mind 
is  expressed  by  another  term,  rec^tivity;  for  passivity  is  only  the 
condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of  activity,  only  the  property 
possessed  by  the  mind  of  standing  in  relation  to  certain  foreign 
causes,  —  of  receiving  from  them  impressions,  determinations  to  act. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  never  directly  conscious  of  pas- 
sivity.    Consciousness  only  conmiences  with,  is 

e  are  never  direct! J      ^  ,    cognizant  o£  the  reaction  consequent  upon 

ooiucioiu  of  passivity,  jo  y     ^  -i  r 

the  foreign  detenmnation  to  act,  and  this  reac- 
tion is  not  itself  passive.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  conscious, 
we  are  active ;  whether  there  may  be  a  mental  activity  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  another  question.^ 

There  are  certain  arduous  problems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  which  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  course,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Inferences 
from  the  Phaenomenology  of  Mind,  or  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  questions  which  are  conversant 
about  the  immediate  phtenomena  of  activity.  Of  these,  the  first 
that  I  shall. consider  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  which,  though 

variously  determined  by  dijfferent  philosophers, 
The  question,  Are      ^^^g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^le  beyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 

we  always  conacionsly  ,  t     n     i  t  •         -rm      ^ 

active?  raised.  vation.     I  allude  to  the  question.  Whether  we 

are  always  consciously  active  ? 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  not  convertible  with  the  question. 

Have  we  always  a  memory  of  ^  our  conscious- 

Dirtingnfehed  from      ^ess?  —  for  the  latter  problem  must  be  at  once 

other  questions.  ,  * 

answered  m  the  negative.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
we  must  exclude  the  consideration  of  those  states  in  which  the 
mind  is  apparently  without  consciousness,  but  in  regard  to  which,  in 
reality,  we  can  obtain  no  information  from  experiment.  Concerning 
these  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  at  least  only  to 
extend  to  them  the  analogical  conclusions  which  our  observations  on 
those  within  the  sphere,  of  experiment  warrant  us  inferring.  Our 
question,  as  one  of  possible  solution,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
the  states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
states  of  insensibility  which  we  cannot  terminate  suddenly  at  will. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  with  the  nature  of  sleep  and 
somnambulism  as  psychological  phaenomena,  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do ;  our  consideration  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  inquir}', 

1  See  below,  Lect  xviil.  p.  286.— Ed. 
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Whether  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  matter  of  observar 

tion,  is  always  in  a  state  of  conscious  acdvitj. 

Treatment  of  the      rpj^^  general  problem  in  regard  to  the  ceaseless 

question  by  philofloph-  ..  /.,.-.,        ,  .  i/. 

e„.  activity  of  the  mmd  has  been  one  agitated  from 

very  ancient  times,  but  it  has  also  been  one  on 

which  philosophers  have  pronounced  less  on  grounds  of  experience 
than  of  theory.     Plato  and  the  Platonists  were 

Plato  and  Platonlsti.  .  ....  -  .         , 

unanimous  m  maintaining  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect.     The  opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  doubtful,  and  pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  Irom  his  works  in  favor  of 
tetoteiians  *"     ^  either  alternative.     The  Aristotelians,  in  general, 

were  opposed,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
favorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.     This  doctrine  was  adopted  by 
Cicero  and  St  Augustin.     "  Nunquam  animus,^ 

Cioero  and  St.  An-  xl     ^  «/         '^   x*  j.        ^ 

^^^^  says  the  former,  "  cogitatione  et  motu  vacuus  esse 

potest."^     *'Ad  quid  menti,"  says  the  latter, 
^praeceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  sem- 
per sit  in  actu."*    The  question,  however,  obtained  its  principal 
_  impoi'tance  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.    That 

Descartes. 

philosopher  made  the  essence,  the  very  existence, 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  actual  thought,'  under  which  he  included 
even  the  desires  and  feelings ;  and  thought  he  defined  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious.'*  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Descartes,  that  the 
mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  language,  tantamount 
to  the  asseition  that  the  mind  is  always  conscious. 

That  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  though  a  fundamental  position 

of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  was  rather  assumed  than  proved  by  an 

appeal  to  fact  and  experience.    All  is  theoretical  in  Descartes ;  all 

JA  theoretical  in  his  disciples.    Even  Malebranche  assumes  our  con- 

"  sciousness  in  sleep,  and  explains  our  oblivion 

only  by  a  mechanical  hypothesis.*  It  was,  there- 
fore, easy  for  Locke  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Cartesian  opinion,  and 

to  give  a  strong  semblance  of  probability  to  his 

own  doctrine  by  its  apparent  conformity  with 
the  phaenomena.     Omitting  a  good  deal  of  what  is  either  irrelevant 

1  2>c  DttTtiiattoiie,  ii,  61:  **Natiiram  earn  utse  ipsam  oogitet,  et  seenndum  natsram 
dlco,  qua  nunquam  animas  iusisteus  a^Ua-  snam  vivat*'  But  in  the  De  Anima  et  ejus 
f tone,  et  motu  esse  tbcuim  potest."  — Ed.  Origin*^  lib.  iv.  C.  vi.  (  7,  t.  x.  p.  S91,  (edit. 

2  Kugenios,  YvxoAi>y£a,  p.  2U.— [Book  iii.  Ben.)  occura  tlie  following  explicit  fltat«- 
of  his  Sroixfict  T^j  VLtrwpvffiKTiSf  (edit,  xnent:  *'Siout  motns  non  oessat  In  corde, 
1806).  The  referenee  in  Eugenios  if  to  D«  unde  ee  pulsua  dilhindlt  uaqDequaqne  Tena- 
TtinitaU,  I.  x.  c.  v.,  where  a  passage  occurs,  nun,  ita  non  quieecimns  aUqoid  cogitando 
reaembling  in  words  the  one  quoted  in  the  vertiarc.*'  — Ed.] 

text,  but  hardlf  supporting  the  doctrine  in  8  Prineipia^  part  I.  f  68.— Ed. 
question.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Ut  quid  erzo  ei  4  Principia^  part  i.  $  9.  —Ed. 
pneoeptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat?  Credo         5  Ruhenhe  de  la  ViriU,  Ub..iil.  o.  2. — Ed. 
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to  the  general  question,  or  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  false,  as 
founded  on  his  erroneous  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  sum  of  Locke's  argument  upon  the  point.    **  It  is  an 
opinion,"  he  says,^  "that  the  soul  always  thinks, 

for  thi  neUt^"**"  ^^^  *^^*  **  ^^  ^^°  actual  perception  of  ideas  in 
itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that 
actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension 
is  from  the  body ;  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a 
man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  soul. 
For  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension, 
will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

"  But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 
coeval  with,  or  some  time  after,  the  first  rudiments,  or  organization, 
or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have 
one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always  to  con- 
template ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think  than  for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception 
of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  think- 
ing, always  in  action.  That  perhnps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite 
Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man. 
We  know  certainly  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
OS  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  substance  perpetu- 
ally thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than  experience 
informs  us.  For  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul, 
and  inseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  it  be  not  a 
self-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this,  *  that  the  soul  always 
thinks,'  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  everybody  assents  to  at 
first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
all  last  night  or  no ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fiict,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very 
thing  in  dispute;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  anything;  and  it 
is  bat  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought 
all  last  night.     But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to 

1  lEttoy,  book  il.  chap,  i.,  ($  9, 10, 14  et  seq. 
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build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible 
experience,  and  not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his 
hypothesis ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so ;  which  way  of 
}>roying  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  night 
because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot 
perceive  that  I  always  do  so."  .  ..."  It  will  perhaps  be  said 
that  '  the  soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  memory 
retains  it  not.'  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man 
not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts, 
is  veiy  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof 
than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without 
any  more  ado  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  that  the  greatest 
part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives  for  several  hours  every  day, 
think  of  something  which,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle  of 
these  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I  once 
knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who 
told  me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he 
was  then  newly  recovered  o^  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such 
instances ;  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance  will  furnish  him  with 
examples  enough  of  such  as  pass  most  of  their  nights  without 
dreaming."  ....  And  again,  "If  they  say  that  a  man  is  alwnys 
conscious  to  himself  of  thinking ;  I  ask  how  they  know  it  ?  *  Con- 
sciousness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myself?'  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him 
what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep  ?  This  is  something 
beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  dis- 
covers to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  there 
myself;  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can 
certainly  see  what  I  think  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not.  This  some  may  think  to  be  a  step 
beyond  the  Rosicrucians,  it  being  easier  to  make  one's  self  invisible 
to  others,  than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  one  which  are 
not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  ^  a 
substance  that  always  thinks,'  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such 
definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but 
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to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.  For  no 
definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affec- 
tation of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive  that  makes  so  much 
useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world." 

This  decision  of  Locke  was  rejected  by  Leibnitz  in  the  New  JEs^ 

says  on  the  Human  Understanding^  the  great 

ke'a   V  ew   op-      yf^^  \y^  which  he  canvassed  fi-om  beinnnina:  to 

posed  by  Leibnitz.  ,     ,      ^  ,         ,  .  ,        ^  ,       -S 

end  the  Essay,  under  the  same  title,  of  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher.  He  observes,  in  reply  to  the  supposition  that 
continual  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  Him  "  who  neither  slum- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth,"  'that  this  affords  no  inference  that  in  sleep 
we  are  wholly  without  perception.'  To  the  remark,  "  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  conceive,  that  a  being  can  think  and  not  be  conscious  of 
thought,"  he  replies, '  that  in  this  lies  the  whole  knot  and  difficulty 
of  the  matter.  But  this  is  not  insoluble.'  "  We  must  observe,"  he 
says,  ^  that  we  think  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  once,  but  take  heed 
only  of  those  thoughts  that  are  the  more  prominent.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  For  were  we  to  take  heed  of  everything,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  an  infinity  of  matters  at  the  same  moment, 
all  of  which  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  senses.  Nay,  I 
assert  that  there  remains  always  something  of  all  our  past  thoughts, 
—  that  none  is  ever  entirely  effaced.  Now,  when  we  sleep  without 
dreaming,  and  when  stunned  by  a  blow  or  other  accident,  there  are 
formed  in  us  an  affinity  of  small  confused  perceptions."  And  again 
he  remarks :  ^  That  even  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is 
always  some  feeble  perception.  The  act  of  awakening,  indeed, 
shows  this :  and  the  more  easily  we  are  roused,  the  clearer  is  the 
perception  we  have  of  what  passes  without,  although  this  percep- 
tion is  not  always  strong  enough  to  cause  us  to  awake." 

Now,  in  all  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  Leibnitz  does  not  pre- 
cisely answer  the  question  we  have  mooted.  He  maintains  that 
the  mind  is  never  without  perceptions,  but,  as  he  holds  that  percep- 
tions exist  without  consciousiiess,  he  cannot,  though  he  opposes 
Locke,  be  considered  as  affirming  that  the  mind  is  never  without 
consciousness  during  sleep,  —  in  short,  does  always  dream.  The 
doctrine  of  Wolf  on  this  point  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  master,* 
though  the  Nbuveava  JSssais  of  Leibnitz  were 
not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of  Wolf. 

But  if  Leibnitz  cannot  be  adduced  as  categorically  asserting  that 

1  Ub.  ii.  oh.  1. — Ed.  2  RyeKologia  Rationalise  $  68.  —  Ed. 
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there  is  no  sleep  without  its  dream,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Eiint. 

That  great  thinker  distinctly  maintains  that  we 

always  dream  when  asleep ;  that  to  cease  to  dream 

would  be  to  cease  to  live ;  and  that  those  who  fancy  that  they 

have  not  dreamt  have  only  foi^otten  their  dream.^      This  is  all 

that  the  manual  of  Anthropology^  published  by  him&eli^  contains 

.  upon  the  question ;  but  ih  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  which 

bears  to  be  a  work  of  Kant^  but  is  probably  only  a  compilation  from 

notes  taken  at  his  lectures  on  Anthropology,  it  is  further  stated 

that  we  can  dream  more  in  a  minute  than  we  can  act  during  a  day, 

and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought  in  sleep^  is  one 

of  the  principal  causes  why  we  do  not  always  recollect  what  we 

dream.'    He  elsewhere  also  observes  that  the  cessation  of  a  fprce  to 

act,  is  tantamount  to  its  cessation  to  be. 

Though  the  determination  of  this  question  is  one  that  seems  not 

extremely  diflicult^  we  find  it  dealt  with  by  phi- 

Tho  quesfion  dealt      losophers,  ou  the  One  side  and  the  other,  rather 

«tL^VCp^Cu      ^y  hypothesis  than  by  experiment;  at  least,  we 

than  by  experiment.        have,  with  one  partial  exception,  which  I  am 

soon  to  quote  to  you,  no  observations  sufficiently 

accurate  and  detailed  to  warrant  us  in  establishing  more  than  a  very 

doubtful  conclusion.    I  have  myself  at  different  times  turned  my 

attention  to  the  point,  and,  as  far  as  my  observa- 

Conclusion  from  ex-      ^^^^        ^j^^y  certainly  tend  to  prove  that,  dur- 

periments    made    by        .  ,  ,  .    ,   .  .  ,         .  / 

tb«  Author.  ^S  sleep,  the  mmd  is  never  either  mactire  or 

wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity.  As  to  the 
objection  of  Locke  and  others,  that,  as  we  have  often  no  recollec- 
tion of  dreaming,  we  have,  therefore,  never 
thi^ioomeL^lTd  ^^^^^^  it  i^  sufficient  to  say  thaf  the  assump- 
the  nooUeetion  of  tion  in  this  argument — that  consciousness,  and 
contciousneesaraoon-  the  recollcctipn  of  consciousness,  are  converti- 
Tertibie,din)rovedby      bie_ig  disproved  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 

the    phenomena   of  ,  ^  ,  ,-r        ,  ii  «  i      <•    <• 

eonmambniism.  ^^^  by  expenence.    You  have  all  heard  of  the 

phaenomenon  of  somnambulism.  In  this  re- 
markable state,  the  various  mental  faculties  are  usually  in  a  higher 
degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural  The  patient  has  recollections 
of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He  speaks  languages  of  which, 
when  awake,  he  remembers  not.  a  word.  If  he  use  a  vulgar  dialect 
when  out  of  this  state,  in  it  he  employs  only  a  correct  and  elegant 
phraseology.    The  imagination,  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  fao- 

1  ilii/Arc!poiori«,HdO,S6.  — £d.  tMnpologie,  edited  by  Starke  in  1881,  from 

S  The  rabstanoe  of  thii  passage  is  published     Kant's  Lectures.    See  p.  IM. — Ed. 
in  the  MeH$ekutJntnd4  oder  PkUosophttdu  An^ 
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ulty  of  reasoning,  are  all  in  general  exalted.  ^  The  bodily  powers 
are  in  high  activity,  and  under  the  complete  control  of  the  will ; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  persons  in  this  state  have  frequently  performed 
feats,  of  which,  when  out  of  it,  they  would  not  even  have  imagined  the 
possibility.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  difference  of 
the  Acuities  in  the  two  states,  seems  not  confined  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.  For  it  happens,  for  example,  that  a  person  who  has 
no  ear  for  music  when  awake,  shall,  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  sing 
with  the  utmost  correctness  and  with  full  eifjoyment  of  his  perform- 
ance. Under  this  affection  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  life- 
time, alternating  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  and  per- 
forming the  ordinary  functions  of  life  indifferently  in  both,  with 
this  distinction,  that  if  the  patient  be  dull  and  doltish  when  he 
is  said  to  be  awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  and  intelligent  when 
nominally  asleep.  I  am  in  possession  of  three  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  by  three  different  somnambulists.  *  Now  it  is  evident 
that  consciousness,  and  an  exalted  consciousness,  must  be  allowed  in 
somnambulism.  This  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  —  but  mark  what 
follows.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  somnambulism — 
ConsoioiunesB  with-  it  is  the  differential  quality  by  which  that  state 
oat  rn^ionr,  the  char-      ^  contradistinguished  from  the  state  of  dream- 

aeterbtic  of  somnam-  ^ 

bBiiaa,  ing — that  we  have  no  recollection,  when  we 

awake,  of  what  has  occurred  during  its  continu- 
ance.   Consciousness  is  thus  cut  in  two ;  memory  does  not  connect 
the  train  of  consciousness  in  the  one  state  with  the  train  of  consci- 
ousness in  the  other.    When. the  patient  again  relapses  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  he  again  remembers  all  that  had  occurred 
during  every  former  alternative  of  that  state ;   but  he  not  only 
remembers  this,  he  recalls  also  the  events  of  his  normal  existence ; 
so  that,  whereas  the  patient  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  has  a  memory 
of  his  whole  life,  in  his  waking  intervals  he  has  a  memory  only  of 
half  his  life. 
At  the  time  of  Locke,  the  phasnomena  of  somnambulism  had 
been  very  little  studied ;  nay,  so  great  is  the 
Dreaming  possible      ignorance  that  prevails  in  this  country  in  regard 

viibont  memoir.  ^    ,  *  .^  & 

to  Its  nature  even  now,  that  you  will  find  this, 
its  distinctive  character,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  best  works  upon 
the  subjecti'  But  this  distinction,  you  observe,  is  incompetent 
always  to  discriminate  the  states  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism. 

1  For  some  intersatlDg  fllostrafions  of  this  S  This  deflcienoy  has  been  ably  supplied  by 
state,  see  Abercrombift  Om  tU  LmL  Poum$y  l>t.  Carpenter.  See  his  ?rmdpU§  of  Human 
pL  fl.  i  iv.  92.— Ed.  ^P^iotagf,  i  S37.—  Ed. 

9  Of  these  works  we  hare  &iled  to  diseoTtr 
any  trace.— £i>. 
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It  may  be' true  that  if  we  recollect  our  visions  during  sleep,  tbis 
recollection  excludes  somnambulism,  but  the  want  of  memory  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  visions  we  are  known  by  others  to  have 
had,  were  not  common  dreams.  The  phaanomena,  indeed,  do  not 
always  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  two  states.  Somnambulism 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees ;  the  sleep-walking  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  is  only  one  of  its  higher  phsenomena,  an<l  one  com- 
paratively rare.  In  general,  the  subject  of  this  affection  docs  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  it  is  then  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  manifestations  exhibited,  are  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism 
or  of  dreaming.  Talking  during  sleep,  for  example,  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  either,  and  it  is  often  only  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  predispositions  of  the  sleeper,  that  we  are  wan*anted 
in  referring  this  effect  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  class  of  phae- 
nomena.  We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  for- 
getfulness  is  not  a  decisive  criterion  of  somnambulism.  Pereons 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  this  affection,  oft^en  manifest 
during  sleep  the  strongest  indications  of  dreaming,  and  yet,  when 
they  awaken  in  the  morning,  retain  no  memory  of  what  they  may 
have  done  or  said  during  the  night.  Locke's  argument,  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  always  remember  our  consciousness  during  sleep, 
we  have  not,  therefore,  been  alwajrs  conscious,  is  thus,  on  the  ground 
of  fact  and  analogy,  disproved. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  can  not  only  show  that  the  fact  of  the 
mind  remaining  conscious  during  sleep  is  pos- 

Th»t  the  mind  »•      gible,  is  even  probable,  we  can  also  show,  by  an 

iT^^'ieT'^^^^iiahed      articulate  experience,  that  this  actually  occurs. 

by  experience.  The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  my 

personal  experience,    and  similar   experiments 

every  one  of  you  is  competent  to  institute  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  we  do  not 

always  fall  at  once  asleep,  but  remain  for  a  time 

K^uiti  of  the  An-      -^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  incipient  slumber,  —  in  a  state  in- 

thor'8  personal  experi-  '^  ,,.  ^^         ./, 

enoe.  termediate  between  sleep  and  waking.    T^ow,  if 

we  are  gently  roused  from  this  transition-state, 
we  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream ;  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  this 
train  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when  it  connects 
itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions.'  We  can  still  trace  imaginar 
tion  to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing  from  the  last  sensible  im- 
pressions of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distort- 
ing, falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of 
their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  observeci,  that  when  suddenly 
awakened  during  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  roused  at  different  seasons  of  the  night),  I  have  al* 
ways  been  able  to  observe  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dreanu 
The  recollection  of  this  dream  was  not  always  equally  vivid.  On 
some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it  back  until  the  train  was  grad- 
ually lost  at  a  remote  distance ;  on  others,  I  was  hardly  aware  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  latter  links  of  the  chain ;  and,  some- 
times, was  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact,  that  I  was  not 
awakened  from  an  unconscious  state.  Why  we  should  not  always 
.  be  able  to  recollect  our  dreams,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  our 
waking  and  our  sleeping  states,  we  are  placed  in  two  worlds  of 
thought,  not  only  different  but  contrasted,,  and  contrasted  both  in 
the  character  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  representations.  When 
snatched  suddenly  from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imaginations, 
and  pthced  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  our  waking  perceptions,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse  or  obliterate 
the  traces  of  our  dreams.  The  act  itself  also  of  rousing  us  from 
sleep,  by  abruptly  interrupting  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  throws 
us  into  confusion,  disqualifies  us  for  a  time  from  recollection,  and 
before  we  have  recovered  from  our  consternation,  what  we  coula 
at  first  have  easily  discerned  is  fled  or  flying. 

A  sadden  and  violent  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  favorable 
than  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  wakening  to  the  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep.  For  in  the  former  case,  the  images  presented 
are  fresh  and  prominent ;  while  in  the  latter,  before  our  attention  is 
applied^  the  objects  of  observation  have  withdrawn  darkling  into 
the  background  of  the  soul.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assert,  in 
general,  that  whether  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not,  we  always 
dream.  Something  similar,  indeed,  to  the  rapid  oblivion  of  our 
sleeping  consciousness,  happens  to  us  occasionally  even  when 
awake.  When  our  mind  is  not  intently  occupied  with  a»y  subject, 
or  more  frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  suggests  itself.  We 
turn  it  lazily  over  and  fix  our  eyes  in  vacancy ;  interrupted  by  the 
question  what  we  are  thinking  o^  we  attemjit  to  answer,  but  the 
thought  is  gone ;  we  cannot  recall  it,  and  say  that  we  are  thinking 
of  nothing. 

The  observations  I  have  hitherto  made  tend  only  to  establish  the 

fact,  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and 

General  conciuaioM      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  never  wholly  unconscious  of  its 

from  foregoing.  , 

activity.  Of  the  degree  and  character  of  that 
activity,  I  at  present  say  nothing;  this  may  form  the  subject  of  our 
future  consideration.    But  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  have 

29 
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now  hazarded,  and  in  proof  of  something  more  even  than  I  hare 

ventured  to  maintain,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  to  you  the 

substance  of  a  remarkaUe  essay  on  sleep  by  one  of  the  most  dis* 

tinguished  of  the  philosophers  of  France,  —  liv- 

Jouffh>y  quoted  in.*='  *  jv^  r 

oonflmation  of  the  ^S  "^^^^  ^^^  extract  waa  made,  but  now  nnfor- 
Anthor's  riew,  uid  in  tunately  lost  to  the  scienco  of  mind,  which  he 
proofofrandiy other  cultivated  With  most  distinguished  success;  — 
conclusion..  j   ^^^^^  ^  ^    Jouffroy,  who,  along  with  M. 

Royer  CoUard,  was  at  the  head  of  the  pure  school  of  Scottish 
Philosophy  in  France.^ 

^  I  have  never  well  understood  those  who  admit  that  in  deep  the 

mind  is  dormant.  When  we  dream,  we  are 
1  ^'ak**  h*^''^*  assuredly  asleep,  and  assuredly  also  our  mind  is 
•eoMt  ttieep..  ^ot  asleep,  because  it  thinks ;  it  is,  therefore, 

manifest,  that  the  mind  frequently  wakes  when 
the  senses  are  in  slumber.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  never 
sleeps  aloi^  with  them.  To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to  dream ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  sleep 
moments  in  which  the  mind  does  not  dream.  To  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  our  dreams,  does  not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt ;  for  it 
can  be  often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the  dream  has 
left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 
^  The  fact>  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes  wakes  while  the  senses 

are  asleep,  is  thus  established ;  whereas  the  &ct, 
minTtaaiwa  artak^      ^^**  ^*  Sometimes  sleeps  along  with  them  is 

not;  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  it  wakes 
always.  It  would  require  contradictory  facts  to  destroy  the  force 
of  this  induction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I  shall  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  appear  to  me  curious 
and  striking.  They  manifestly  imply  this  conclusion,  that  the 
mind,  during  sleep,  is  not  in  a  peculiar  state,  but  that  its  activity 
ii  carried  on  precisely  as  when  awake. 

^  When  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep 

is  at  first  disturbed,  and  continually  broken,  by 
Induction  of  fkcts      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  carriages  passing  under  his 

in  support  of  this  con-  .     _  __  i  , 

^^^^Q^  wmdow.     He  soon,  however,  becomes  accus- 

tomed  to  the  turmoil,  and  ends  by  sleeping  at 
Paris  as  he  slept  in  his  village. 

^The  noise,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  makes  an  equal 
impresdon  on  his  senses;  how  comes  it  that  this  noise  at  first 
hinders,  and  then,  at  length,  does  not  hinder  him  from  sleeping? 

^The  state  of  waking  presents  analogous  facts.     Every  one 

1  Meiangetf  p.  818,  [p.  290,  second  edition.  —  Ed.] 
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knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  fir  our  attention  on  a  book,  when  sun 
rounded  by  persons  engatged  in  conversation ;  at  length,  however, 
we  aoquk«  this  faculty*  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively  while  walking 
through  tiiem ;  a  Parisian  finds  no  difficulty.  He  meditates  as  tran- 
quilly in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriages^ 
as  he  could  in  the  centre' of  the  forest.  The  analogy  between^these 
facts  taken  from  the  state  of  waking,  and  the  fact  which  I  men- 
tioned at  tho  commencement,  taken  &om  the  state  of  sleep,  is  so 
dose,  that  the  explanation  of  the  former  should  throw  some  light 
upon  the  latter.    We  shall  attempt  this  explanation. 

'^  Attention  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  object. 
It  is  established,  by  experience,  that  we  cannot 
AnaiytUandexpU-  giye  our  attention  to  two  different  objects  at 
imaatu  ^e^^  ^^®  Same  time.  Distraction  (etre  distrait)  is  the 
and  DistiMtioik  removal  of  our  attention  from  a  matter  with 

which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  it 
on  another  which  crosses  us.  In  distraction,  attention  is  only 
diverted  because  it  is  attracted  by  a,  new  perception  or  idea,  solicit- 
ing it  more  strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  occupied;  and  this 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solicitation  is 
weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intrusive  idea.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  more  strongly  attention  is  applied  to  a  subject,  the  less 
susceptible  is  it  of  distraction ;  thus  it  is,  that  a  book  which  awakens 
a  lively  curiosity,  retains  the  attention  captive ;  a  person  occupied 
with  a  matter  affiscting  his  life,  his  reputation,  or  his  fortune,  is  not 
easily  distracted ;  he  sees  nothing,  he  understands  nothing,  of  what 
passes  around  him;  we  say  that  he  is  deeply  predccupied.  In  hke 
manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the.  more  curious  the  things 
that  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able  are  we  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  are 
waiting  in  expectation  of  any  one,  the  slightest  noises  occasion 
distraction,  as  these  noises  may  be  the  signal  of  the  approach  we 
anticipate.  All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distraction  results 
only  when  the  intrusive  idea,  solicits  us  more  strongly  than  that 
with  which  we  are  occupied. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  think  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets.  The  impressions  which  assul  his  eyes  and  ears 
on  every  side  being  for  him  the  s^ns  of  things  new  or  little  known, 
when  they  reach  his  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the 
matter  even  to  which  he  .would  i^ply  his  thoughts.  Each  of  these 
impressions  announoes  a  cause  which  may  be  beautiftil,  rare,  curi- 
ous, or  terrific;  the  inteUect  cannot  refrain  from  turning  out  to 
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verify  the  fact.  It  turns  out,  however,  no  longer  when  experience 
has  made  it  familiar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  it  remains  within,  and  no  longer  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
ranged. 

**  The  other  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  To  read  without 
distraction  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  company,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. jCuriosity  would  be  too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  subject  of  conversation  were  very  interesting.  But  in  a 
familiar  circle,  whose  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  are  well 
known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easy  conquest  of  our 
thoughts. 

^The  will,  likewise,  is  of  some  avail  in  resisting  distraction. 
Kot  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  when  disquieted  and 
curious ;  but  it  can  recall,  and  not  indulge  it  in  protracted  absences, 
and,  by  constantly  remitting  it  to  the  object  of  its  volition,  the 
interest  of  this  object  becomes  at  last  predominant.  Rational  con- 
siderations, and  the  necessity  of  remaining  attentive,  likewise  exert 
an  influence ;  they  come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak, 
a  helping  hand  in  concentrating  on  it  the  attention. 

"But,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  all  these  petty  influences,  it 

remains  "evident  that  distraction  and  non-dis- 

DiBtraotionandNoE-      traction  are  neither  of  them  matters  of  sense, 

distraction  matters  of        11,  /..,!.  -r     >  1 

intelligence.  ^^^  "^^*^  matters  of  mtelugence.    It  is  not  the 

senses  which  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  conversation,  and  which  end 
in  being  less  affected  by  them ;  if  we  are  at  first  vehemently  affected 
by  the  noises  of  the  street  or  drawing-room,  and  then  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies  itself  with  these 
impressions,  and  afterwards  neglects  them ;  when  it  neglects  them 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  take 
place;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  accords  them  notice,  it  abandons 
its  object,  and  is  then  distracted. 

^  We  may  observe,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us  sometimes  highly  sensible 
to  these,  as  occurs  in  savages  and  in  the  blind ;  sometimes,  again, 
almost  insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of  the  Pari- 
sian  for  the  noise  of  carriages.  If  the  effect  were  physical, — if 
it  depended  on  the  body  and  not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a 
contradiction,  for  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 
the  organ  or  sharpens  it ;  it  could  not  at  once  have  two,  and  two 
contrary  effects, — it  could  have  only  one.  The  fact  is,  it  neither 
blunts  nor  sharpens ;  the  organ  remains  the  same ;  the  same  sensa^ 
tions  are  determined ;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the  mind, 
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it  applies  itself  to  them,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  their  discrim- 
ination; when  they  do  not  interest  it,  it  becomes  accustomed  to 
neglect,  and  does  not  discriminate  them.  This  is  the  whole  mys- 
tei-y ;  the  phsBnomenon  is  psychological,  not  physiological. 

'*  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  con- 
sider whether  analogy  does  not  demand  a  simi- 

AppUcation  of  tbe  lar  explanation  of  the  fact  which  we  stated  at 
foregoing  analysis  to      ^^^  commencement.     What  takes  place  when 

the    phaenonkena    of  ^ 

,ieep.  a  noise  hinders  us  from  sleeping?     The  body 

fatigued  l)e^s  to  slumber;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  senses  are  struck,  and  we  awake;  then  fatigue  regains  the 
ascendant,  we  relapse  into  drowsiness,  which  is  soon  again  inter- 
rupted ;  and  so  on  for  a  .certain  continuance.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  accustomed  to  noise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  first  sleep ;  the  drowsiness  is  prolonged,  and  we 
fall  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more  torpid  in  sleep  than  in  our 
waking  state,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I  am  once 
asleep,  they  are  then  equally  torpid  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
in  Paris  as  on  the  hundredth.  The  noise  being  the  same,,  they 
receive  the  same  impressions,  which  they  transmit  in  equal  vivacity 
to  the  mind.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  first  night  I  am 
awakened,  and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts  are 
identical ;  the  difference  can  originate  only  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  distraction  and  of  non-distraction  in  the  waking  stato.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  soul  has  fallen  asleep  along  with  the  body ;  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally  deep,  in  both  cases, 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  senses,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  see 
why,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  other.  It 
remains,  therefove,  certain  that  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  body ;  and 
that,  in  the  one  case,  disquieted  by  unusual  impressions,  it  awakens 
the  senses  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter;  whilst  in  the  other,  know- 
ing by  experience  of  what  external-  fact  these  impressions  are  the 
sign,  it  remains  tranquil,  and  does  not  disturb  the  senses  to  obtain 
a  useless  explanation. 

"For  let  us  remark,  that  the  mind  has  need  of  the  senses  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  external  things.  In  sleep,  the  senses  are 
some  of  them  closed,  as  the  eyes ;  the  others  half  torpid,  as  touch 
and  hearing.  If  the  soul  be  disquieted  by  the  impressions  which 
reach  it,  it  requires  the  senses  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  relieve 
its  inquietude.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dis- 
quieted state,  when  aroused  by  an  extraordinary  noise;  and  this 
could  not  have  occurred  had  we  not  been  occupied  with  this  noise 
before  wo  awoke. 
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**This  is,  also,  tihe  canse  why  we  sometimes  feel,  daring  sleep, 
the  efforts  we  make  to  awaken  onr  senses,  when  an  unusual  noise 
or  any  painful  sensation  disturbs  our  rest.  If  we  ai*e  in  a  profound 
sleep,  we  are  for  a  long  time  agitated  before  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  awake,  — we  say  to  ourselves,  we  must  awake  in  order  to 
get  out  of  pain;  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  resists,  and  it  is  only 
by  little  and  little  that  we  are  able  to  rouse  them  from  torpidity. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  ceases  before  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
the  awakening  does  not  take  place,  and,  in  the  morning,  we  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  having  been  disturbed  during  our  sleep, 
—  a  recollection  which  becomes  distinct  only  when  we  learn  from 
others  that  such  and  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place  while  we 
were  asleep. 

"I  had  given  orders  some  time  ago,  that  a  parlor  adjoining  to  my 
bedroom  should  be  swept  before  I  was  called  in 

nivstrated  by  the      ^^^  morning.    For  the  first  two  days  the  noise 

personal  experience  of  i  r  i  «.        ▼  i> 

the  writer.  awoke  me ;  but,  thereafter,  I  was  not  aware  of 

it.  Whence  arose  the  difference?  The  noises 
are  the  same  and  at  the  same  hour,  I  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
slumber ;  the  same  sensations,  consequently,  take  place.  Whence 
comes  it  that  I  awoke,  and  do  no  longer  awake?  For  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  but  one  explanation, — viz.,  that  my  mind 
which  wakes,  and  which  is  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  these  sensa- 
tions, is  no  longer  disquieted,  and  no  longer  rouses  my  senses.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  tetain  the  recollection  of  this  reasoning ;  but 
this  oblivion  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  so  many  others 
which  cross  our  mind  both  when  awake  and  when  asleep. 

^  I  add  a  single  observation.  The  noise  of  the  brush  on  the  carpet 
of  my  parlor  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  heavy  wagons 
which  pass  under  my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  which  do  not 
trouble  my  repose  in  the  least.  I  was,  therefore,  awakened  by  a 
sensation  much  feebler  than  a  crowd  of  others,  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time.  Can  that  hypothesis  afford  the  reason,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  awakening  is  a  necessary  event ;  that  the  sensations 
rouse  the  senses,  and  that  the  senses  rouse  the  mind  ?  It  is  evident 
that  my  mind  alone,  and  its  activity,  can  explain  why  the  fainter 
sensation  awoke  me ;  as  these  alone  can  explain  why,  when  I  am 
reading  in  my  study,  the  small  noise  of  a  mouse  playing  in  a  comer 
can  distract  my  attention,  while  the  thundering  noise  of  a  passing 
wagon  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

**  The  explanation  fully  accounts  for  what  occurs  with  those  who 
«Ieep  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  All  noises  foreign  to  the  patient 
have  no  effect  on  them ;  but  let  the  patient  turn  him  on  the  bed,  let 
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him  utter  a  groan  or  sigb,  or  let  his  breathing  become  painfol  or 
inteiTupted,  forthwith   the    attendant  awakes. 

Experience  of  those      j^Q^ever  little  inured  to  the  vocation,  or  inter- 
attendant  on  the  sick.  ' 

ested  in  the  wel&re  of  the  patient.    Whence 

comes  this  discrimination  between  the  noises  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  attendant,  and  those  which  do  not,  i^  whilst  the  senses 
are  asleep,  the  mind  does  not  remain  observant,  —  does  not  act  the 
sentinel,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  senses  convey, 
and  does  not  awaken  the  senses  as  it  finds  these  sensations  disquiet- 
ing or  not?     It  is  by  bemg  strongly  impressed,  previous  to  going 
to  sleep,  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  respiration,  motions, 
complaints  pf  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  to  awaken  at  all  such 
noises,  and  at  no  others.    The  habitual  repetition  of  such  an  impres- 
sion gives  this  faculty  to  professional  sick^urses ;  a  lively  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  patient  gives  it  equally  to  the  members  of  his  £imily. 
^  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  we  waken  at  the  appointed 
hour,  when  before  going  to  sleep  we  have  made 
Awaking  at  an  ap-      ^  g^^^^^  resolution  of  SO  doing.    I  have  this  power 

pointed  hoar.  .  ,  ,°  f.«T 

m  perfection,  but  I  notice  that  1  lose  it  if  I 
depend  on  any  one  calling  me.  In  this  latter  case,  my  mind  does 
not  take  the  trouble  of  measurmg  the  time  or  of  listening  to  the  clock. 
But  in  the  former,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so,  otherwise  the  phaano- 
menon  is  inexplicable.  Every  one  has  made,  or  can  make,  this 
experiment ;  when  it  fails  it  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  either 
that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  the  intention,  or 
were  over-^fatigued ;  for  when  the  senses  are  strongly  benumbed,  they 
convey  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  more  obtuse  sensations  of  the 
monitory  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  they  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
efforts  the  mind  makes  to  awaken  them,  when  these  sounds  have 
reached  it. 

*^  After  a  night  passed  in  this  effort,  we  have,  in  general,  the  recol- 
lection, in  the  morning,  of  having  been  constantly  occupied  during 
sleep  with  this  thought.  The  mind,  therefore,  watched,  and,  fall  of 
its  resolution,  awaited  the  moment.  It  is  thus  that  when  we  go  to 
bed  much  interested  with  any  subject,  we  remember,  on  wakening, 
that  during  sleep  we  have  beed  continually  haunted  by  it.  On  these 
occasions,  the  slumber  is  light,  for,  the  mind  being  untranquil,  its 
agitation  is  continually  disturbing  the  torpor  of  the  semises.  When 
the  mind  is  calm,  it  does  not  sleep  more,  but  it  is  less  r^tless. 

^  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  whether  persons  of  a  feeble 
memory,  and  of  a  volatile  disposition,  are  not  less  capable  than 
othei-s  of  awakening  at  an  appointed  hour ;  for  these  two  circum- 
stances ought  to  produce  this  effect,  if  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
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the  phtenomenon  be  correct.  A  volatile  disposition  is  unable  strongly 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  thought,  and  to  form  a  determined  reso- 
lution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  memory  which  preserves  a 
recollection  of  the  resolution  taken  before  falling  asleep.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  from  the  previous  ob« 

General  coneliuioiu.  .  .      .         .     -  .      ,,  „ 

servations  it  inevitably  toJlows : 

1^,  That  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but  that  the  mind  wakes. 

2^y  That  certain  of  our  senses  continue  to  transmit  to  the  mind 
the  imperfect  sensations  they  receive. 

3^,  That  the  mind  judges  these  sensations,  and  that  it  is  in  virtue 
of  its  judgments  that  it  awakens,  or  does  not  awaken,  the  senses. 

4**,  That  the  reason  why  the  mind  awakens  the  senses  is,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  disquiets  it,  being  unusual  or  painful,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  warns  it  to  rouse  the  senses,  as  being  an 
indication  of  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  do  so. 

5**,  That  the  mind  .possesses  the  power  of  awakening  the  senses, 
but  that  it  only  accomplishes  this  by  its  own  activity  overcoming 
their  torpor ;  that  this  torpor  is  an  obstacle,  —  an  obstacle  greater 
or  less  as  it  is  more  or  less  profound. 

"If  these  inferences  are  just,  it  follows  that  we  can  waken  our- 
selves at  will  and  at  appointed  signals ;  that  the  instrument  called 
an  alanim  (reveii-niatin)  docs  not  act  so  much  by  the  noise  it 
makes  as  by  the  association  we  have  established  in  going  to  bed 
between  the  noise  and  the  thought  of  wakening ;  that,  therefore,  an 
instrument  much  less  noisy,  and  emitting  only  a  feeble  sound,  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  we  can 
inure  ourselves  to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
noises ;  that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  perhaps  sufficient,  on  the  first 
night,  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  that  these  sounds  do  not  deserve 
attention,  and  ought  not  to  awaken  us ;  and  that  by  this  mean,  any 
one  may  probably  sleep  as  well  in  the  mill  as  the  miller  himself.  It 
follows,  in  fine,  that  the  sleep  of  the  strong  and  courageous  ought  to 
be  less  easily  disturbed,  all  things  equal,  than  the  sleep  of  the  weak 
and  timid.  Some  historical  facts  may  he  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
last  conclusion." 

I  shall  not  quote  to  you  the  observations  of  M.  Jouflfroy  on  Rev- 
erie,* which  form  a  sequel,  and  a  coniirmation,  of 
JonA-oy'a theory  oorw  those  he  has  made  upon  sleep.  Before  termina- 
robomted  hy  the  cue      ^'      ^|^.g  gu^ject,  I  may,  however,  notice  a  rather 

of    the    poetman    of  ?  ^  .  ^  «       . 

H^ie.  cunous  case  which  occurs  to  my  recollection,  and 

which  tends  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  the 

French  psychologist.    I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Junker,  a  cele- 

1  See  MOattges,  p.  801  et  seq.  —  EP. 
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brated  physician  and  professor  of  Halle,  who  flonrished  during  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  and  he  says  that  he  took  every  pains  to 
verify  the  fects  by  frequent  personal  observation.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  the  book  in  which  the  case  is 
recorded,  but  of  all  its  relevant  circumstances  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance. The  object  of  observation  was  the  postman  between  Halle 
and  a  town,  I  forget  which,  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  distance 
the  postman  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  daily.  A  considerable 
part  of  his  way  lay  aci*oss  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign 
^  meadow-land,  and  in  walking  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman 
was  generally  asleep.  But  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his 
road,  there  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this 
bridge  it  waa  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now,  it  was 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the  kind  could  be, — the 
observers  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity,  —  I  say,  it  was  completely  ascertained  :  —  1**, 
That  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course ;  2% 
That  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards  the 
bridge ;  and,  3%  That  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke.  But 
this  case  is  not  only  deserving  of  all  credit  from  the  positive  testi- 
mony by  which  it  is  vouched ;  it  is  also  credible  as  only  one  of  a 
class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing. 
This  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor- 
mant, while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  was  here  in 
exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber.  This  suggests  to  me 
another  example  of  the  same  phaenoinenon.  It  is  found  in  a  story 
told  by  Erasmus  *  in  one  of  his  letters,  concern- 
ing his  learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  celebrated' 
professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a 
bookseller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript. 
Tired  with  their  day's  travelling,  —  travelling  was  then  almost 
exclusively  performed  on  horseback,  —  they  came  at  nightfall  to 
their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
their  manuscript,  and  Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not 
rightly  imderstood.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was 
asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading. 

1  This  etoTj  is  told^by  Felix  riatcnu  (Oft-  Thomas  Plateriis.  See  Bohn,  Woetambulatio ; 
urraiwneSy  Ub.  i.  p.  11).  The  person  to  whom  (Ilaller,  Di^putationet  ad  Morborwn  Hist,  et 
Opcrinni  rea4,  waa  the  Iktber  of  the  narrator,      Curat.f  t.  vii.  p.  448. )  —  £d. 
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Most  of  you,  I  daresay,  have  known  or  heard  of  similar  occnrrenees, 
and  I  do  not  quote  the  anecdote  as  anything  remarkable.  But,  still, 
it  is  a  case  concuning  with  a  thousand  others  to  prove,  1%  That  one 
bodily  sense  or  function  may  be  asleep  while  another  is  awake ;  and, 
2%  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep, 
and  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain  after  the  sleep  has  ceased. 
The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must  have  had  his 
eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and&uces  awake,  though  his  ean 
and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  lor  the 
act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  eneigies.* 
I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that»  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our 
bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a 
certain  succession.  We  all  know  that  the  first  B3rmptom  of  slumber 
is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  hearing  continues  alert  for 
a  season  after  the  power  of  vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case 
last  alluded  to,  this  order  was,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was 
forcibly  kept  awake  while  the  hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 

In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  fiur  is  it  from  being  proved  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  the  result  of  observation 
would  incline  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
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LECTURE    XVIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL    PHENOMENA,  —  IS    THE  MIND 
EVER   UNCONSCIOUSLY   MODIFIED? 

I  PASS  now  to  a  question  in  some  respects  of  still  more  proximate 

interest  to  the  psychologist  than  that  discussed 

isthamiDdeyerim-      ^  ^j^^  p^ecedinff  Lecture;  for  it  is  one  which, 

eonscioiulj  modified?  .... 

according  as  it  is  decided,  will  determine  the 
character  of  our  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  important  phae- 
nomena  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
^heenomena  of  Memory  and  Association.  The  question  I  refer  to 
is,  Whether  the  mind  exerts  energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cations, of  neither  of  which  it  is  conscious.  This  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  a  problem  which  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  fiii 
less  mooted,  in  this  country ;  and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing 
notice,  the  supposition  of  an  unconscious  action  or  passion  of  the 
mind,  has  been  treated  as  something  either  unintelligible,  or  abstird. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  alternative  which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  lightly 
considered  as  ridiculous,  has  been  gravely  established  as  a  conclu- 
sion which  the  phsBnomena  not  only  warrant,  but  enforce.  The 
French  philosophers,  for  a  long  time,  viewed  the  question  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British.  Condillac,  indeed,  set  the  latter  the 
example;^  but  of  late  a  revolution  is  apparent,  and  two  recent 
French  psychologists  •  have  marvellously  propounded  the  doctrine, 
long  and  generally  established  in  Germany,  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before  th^ir  own  assertion  of  the  paradox. 

This  question  is  one  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  difficulty ;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  you  understand  its  purport  by  arguing  it 
upon  broader  grounds  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  shall  pre- 
pare you,  by  some  preliminaiy  information,  for  its  discussion.  I 
shall  first  of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  may, 
and  does,  contain  far  more  latent  furniture  than 
nentei  imit^"*^  ^  consciousncss  informs  us  it  possesses.  To  sim- 
plify the  discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three 
degrees  of  this  mental  latency. 

1  £noi  sar  V  Ongku  des  ComnoiMumee*  ifv-         9  Cardafllao  and  DamJron.    See  below,  p. 
«Mnw«.    SeetU.eh.l.  (4— 18.  — £d.  262.  — Ed. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  riches,  the 
possessions  of  our  mind,  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  Its  present  momentary  activities,  but  by  the 
amount  of  its  acquired  habits.  I  know  a  science,  or  language,  not 
merely  while  I  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  I  can 
apply  it  when  and  how  I  will.  Thus  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
our  spiritual  treasures,  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, hid  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first 
degree  of  latency.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difiiculty,  or  dis- 
pute ;  and  I  only  take  it  into  account  in  order  to  obviate  miscon- 
ception, and  because  it  affords  a  transition  towards  the  other  two 
degrees  which  it  conduces  to  illustrate. 

The  second  degree  of  latency  exists  when  the  mind  contains  cer- 
nd.  *^^  systems  of  knowledge,  or  certain  habits  of 

action,  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  conscious- 
ness in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  powers.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  frequently  contains  whole 
systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  normal  state  they  have 
faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnormal  states,  as 
madness,  febiile  delirium,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  etc.,  flash  out 
into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even  throw  into  the  shade  of  un- 
consciousness those  other  systems  by  which  they  had,  for  a  long 
period,  been  eclipsed,  and  even  extinguished.  For  example,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  extinct  memory  of  whole  languages  was  sud- 
denly restored,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  in  which 
the  faculty  was  exhibited  of  accurately  repeating,  in  known  or  un- 
known tongues,  passages  which  were  never  within  the  grasp  of 
conscious  memory  in  the  normal  state.  This  degree,  this  phae- 
nomenon  of  latency,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  whole 
compass  of  philosophy,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality  will  prepare  us 
for  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  third,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence, though  not  less  certain,  is  not  equally  obtrusive.  But,  how- 
ever remarkable  and  important,  this  phaenomenon  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  psychologists,^  and  the  cases  which  I  adduce  in 
illustration  of  its  reality  have  never  been  previously  collected  and 
applied.  That  in  madness,  in  fever,  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
abnormal  states,  the  mind  should  betray  capacities  and  extensive 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  at  other  times  wholly  uncon- 
scious, is  a  fact  so  remarkable  that  it  may  well  demand  the  highest 
evidence  to  establish  its  truth.    But  of  such  a  character  is  the 

1  These  remarks  were  probably  written  be-      Inuttectual  Powen,  He  collects  some  very  curi- 
fore  the  publication  of  Abcrcrombie  on  the     ous  ins^nces;  see  p.  814, 10th  edition.— Kd. 
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evidence  which  I  am  now  to  give  you.  It  consists  of  cases  reported 
hy  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observers, — by  observers 
wholly  ignorant  of  each  other's  testimony ;  and  the  phsenomena 
observed  were  of  so  palpable  and  unambiguous  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  or  misinterpreted. 

The  first,  and  least  interesting,  evidence  I 
ofmadneM.  ''"^"  adduce,  IS  derived  from  cases  of  mad- 

ness;   it    is  given  by  a  celebrated  American 
physician.  Dr.  Rush. 

"  The  records  of  the  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  are  numerous  in  every  country.  Talents  for  eloquence,  poetry, 
music,  and  painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A 
gentleman,  whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory,  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the 
hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine  who  became 
insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807y  sang  hymns  and  songs  of 
her  own  composition  during  the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  that  I  hung  upon  it  with  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music,  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing,  evolved  by  madness,  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  And  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people,  in  which 
elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships,  and  curious  pieces  of  machinery, 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons  who  never  discovered  the  least 
turn  for  a  mechanical  art,  previously  to  their  derangement  ?  Some- 
times we  observe  in  mad  people  an  unexpected  resuscitation  of 
knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in 
ancient  or  modern  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  pas- 
sages from  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  their  mind."  ^ 

The  second  class  of  cases  are  those  of  fever;  and  the  first  I  shall 
From  ewes  offerer  ^dduce  is  given  On  the  authority  of  the  patient 
himself.  This  is  Mr.  Flint,  a  very  intelligent 
American  clergyman.  I  take  it  from  his  HecoUections  of  the  Valley 
of  the  JjRssissippi,  He  was  travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
suffered  the  common  lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being 
taken  down  with  a  bilious  fever.  "  I  am  aware,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
every  sufferer  in  this  way  is  apt  to  think  his  own  case  extraordi- 
nary.   My  physicians  agreed  with  all  who  saw  me  that  my  case 

IBauley,  On  tA«  Mmf,  p.  474. 
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was  BO.  As  rery  few  live  to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickneas  like  mine, 
and  as  you  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised,  to  be  par- 
ticular, I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstauoes  of  this  disease.  And 
it  is  in  my  view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensations  and  sufferings,  should  have  been 
recorded  than  have  been ;  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments 
may  know  that  some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs, 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen, 
and  been  dressed  every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  fijrst  day  I  was 
prostrated  to  infiuitine  weakness,  and  felt,  with  its  first  attack,  that  it 
was  a  thing  very  different  from. what  I  had  yet  experienced.  Par- 
oxysms of  derangement  occurred  the  third  day,  and  this  was  to  me 
a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state  of  disease  in  which  partial  de- 
rangement is  mixed  with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a 
sensibility  pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to 
recognize  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my  memory  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  pas- 
sages in  the  different  languages  which  I  knew,  with  entire  accuracy. 
I  recited,  without  losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry 
which  I  could  not  so  repeat  after  I  recovered  my  health." 

The  following  more  curious  case,  is  given  by  Lord  Monboddo  in 
his  AntierU  Mttaphy^ics} 

ca«>  of  the  Com-  ^j^  ^^  commuuicated  in  a  letter  from  the 

tcoDo  de  Laval. 

late  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known 
both  to  the  learned  and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
correspond  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  meta- 
physics. I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  intro- 
duces it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history 
of  mind,  which  he  believes  stands  single,  and  for  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account;  then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  it:  'About 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  inti- 
macy in  the  family  of  the  late  Marechal  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval. 
His  son,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Lieutenant-General  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastenbeck ;  his  widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is 
since  dead. 

***The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  has  told 
it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity,  and  very 
good  sense.    She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  family  for  the  truth* 

1  Vol.  il.  p.  217. 
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Nor  did  fihe»  indeed^  seem;  to  be  sensible  that  the  ma1;ter  was  so 
extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time ; 
and  I  have  the  memorandum  saaong  some  of  my  papers. 

^'^The  Comtesse  de  Laval  had  been  observed,  by  servants  who 
sate  up  with  her  on  account  of  some  indisposition,  to  talk  in  her 
sle^  a  language  that  none  of  them  understood;  nor  were  they  sure, 
or,  indeed,  herself  able  to  guess,  upon  the  sounds  being  repeated 
to  her,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberish. 

<*  ^  Upon  her  lying  in  <^  one  of  her  children,  she  was  attended 
by  a  nurse,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  imme* 
diately  knew  the  meaning  of  what  she  said,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
of  the  natives-  <^  that  country;  but  she  hersell^  when  awake,  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable  of  what  she  had  uttered  in  her 
sleep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

^^Sbe  was  bom  in  that  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
fianily  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  spoken ;  so  that,  in 
her  first  infancy,  she  had  known  it,  and  no  other ;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
use  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Breton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

**'!  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom,  more  than 
were  necessary  to  express  those  ideas  that  are  within  the  compass 
of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects^' "  etc. 

A  highly  interesting  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  Bio^ 
graphia  Zdteraria} 

"It  occurred,*'  says   Mr.  Coleridge,   "in  a 

(^  gfren  b7  Cole-  RQman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two 
before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not  then 
ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighborhood,  she  became  pos- 
sessed, and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued 
incessantly  talking.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
and  with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  here* 
tic.  Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  repu- 
tation, if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The 
case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician, 
and  by  his  statement  numy  eminent  physiolo^sts  and  psychologists 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  U7,  (edit.  1847). 
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visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets 
full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
itself  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the*  Bible,  the 
remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect..  All  trick  or 
conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature;  but  she  was  evi- 
dently laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she 
had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  &milies, 
no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  de- 
termined to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  trav- 
elled thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  patient  had  "been  charitably  taken  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  with  him 
some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the 
uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent^ 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself 
refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  con- 
cerning the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution  of  the  phaBuomenon 
was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's 
custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into 
which  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud 
voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found 
a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's 
bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concern- 
ing the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  sys- 
tem." 

These    cases   thus   evince  the   general   fstct, 
What  general  fact      ^y^^^  ^  mental  modification  is  not  proved  not 

these  casei  establiBh* 

to  be,  merely  because  consciousness  affords  us  no 
evidence  of  its  existence.    This  general  fact  being  established,  I 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  relation  to  the  third  class 

or  degree  of  latent  modifications,  —  a  class  in 

Tb^  third  egne  o        relation  to,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  alone,  it 

has  ever  hitherto  been  argued  by  philosophers. 
The  problem,  then,  in  regard  to  this  class  is, — Are  there,  in 
ordinary,   mental    modifications,  —  i.  e,  mental 
The  problem  in  re-      activities  and  passivities,  of  which  we  are  uncon- 

g«rd   to    this   degree  .  _  *      ,  ,  _  ,     .  .  , 

^jg^i  scious,  but  which  manifest  their  existence  by 

effects  of  which  we  are  conscious  ? 

I  have  thus  stated  the  question,  because  this  appears  to  me  the 

most  unambiguous  form  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 

To  be  considered  in      pressed ;  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  shall,  in  the  first 

itself,  and  in  its  hi».        *^,  '       . ,        ...,«,., 

^^  place,  consider  it  m  itself,  and,  m  the  second 

place,  in  its  history.  I  adopt  this  order,  because 
the  principal  difiiculties  which  affect  the  problem  arise  from  the 
equivocal  and  indeterminate  language  of  philosophers.  These  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  avoid  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  having 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  question  itself,  it  will  be  easy,  in  a  sub- 
sequent historical  narrative,  to  show  how  it  has  been  perplexed  and 
darkened  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  philoso- 
phers. I  request  your  attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  the  solution  of 
this  general  problem  is  contained  the  solution  of  several  important 
questions,  which  will  arise  under  our  consideration  of  the  special 
fiiculties.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exhibit  all,  or  even  the  strongest  part  o^  the  evidence 
for  the  alternative  which  I  adopt ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  opinion  than  what  I 
am  able  at  present  to  adduce  to  you. 

In  the  question  proposed,  I  am  not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the 

affirmative, —  nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain, 

The  •ffirmatire  of      ^^^^  what  We  are  couscious  of  is  constructed 

this    qneeUon    main-  ^     r     \.   j.  4.  •  if        ^x.   4. 

^^j^j^  out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  of, — that  our 

whole  knowledge,  in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the 
unknown  and  the  incognizable. 
This  at  first  sight  may  appear  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contra- 
dictory.   It  may  be  objected,  1%  How  can  we 
To  ttie  afflrmatire      t^^^  t^^t  to  exist  which  lies  bcvond  the  one  con- 
two  otsfeetions.  n    «  1  11  .  «       a     1 

dition  of  all  knowledge, —  consciousness?    And 

2**,  How  can  knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness  out 

of  unconsciousness,  —  the  cognizable   out  of  the  incognizable, — 

that  is,  how  can  one  opposite  proceed  out  of  the  other  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  —  how  can  we  know  that  of 

81 
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which  we  are  congcioos,  Becing  that  consciotunesB  is  the  condi- 
tion   of  knowledge,  —  it    is  enough  to  allege, 

The  fl«t  objection        ^j^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^g.  j^ 

obviated.  ,  ,  .       ,  ,  ,         .      . 

know  nor  can  know  m  themselves,— that  is,  in 
their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge, 
but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 

their  effects.    This  is  the  case  with  the  mental 

The  meaui  modifl-      modifications  in  question ;  they  are  not  in  thein- 

cations   In  qnertion      gelves  revealed  to  consciousness,  but  as  certain 

manifest  their   exist-        i«  *•  .  .,  - 

enoe  through  their  ef-  "^^"  ^*  consciousuess  necessanly  suppose  them 
ftcts.  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  mental 

processes,  we  are  thus  constrained  to  admit,  as 
modifications  of  mind,  what  are  not  in  themselves  phmnomena  of 

consoiousness«  The  truth  of  this  will  be  ap- 
ErtabUshed  from      parent,  i^  before  descending  to  any  special  illos- 

the    nature    of    con-        *^      .        ^  . ,         ,         ®  .  ^ 

roiou^nees  itaeif.  tration,  we  consider  that  consciousness  cannot 

exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  mind ;  we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
terminate state.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  some 
particular  perception,  or  remembrance,  or  imagination,  or  feeling, 
etc.;  we  have  no  general  consciousness.  But  as  consciousness  sup- 
poses a  special  mental  modification  as  its  object,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  modification  or  state  supposes  a  change,  —  a  transi- 
tion firom  some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as  the  modification 
must  be  present,  before  we  haye  a  consciousness  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening ;  for  its  rise  or  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awakening 
of  consciousness. 
But  the  illustration  of  this  is  contained  in  an  answer  to  the 

second  objection  which  asks,  —  How  can  knowl- 
The  Moond  oijeo-      ^^^    come  out  of  ignoraucc,  —  consciousness 

out  of  unconsciousness,  —  the  known  out  of  the 
unknown,  —  how  can  one  opposite  be  made  up  of  the  other? 
In  the  removal  of  this  objection,  the  proof  of  thp  thesis  which  I 

support  is  involved.    And  without  dealing  in 

Theqwoiaieridenoe      any  general  speculation,  I  shall  at  once  descend 

for  the  affirmative  of       ^  ^y^^  special  evidence  which  appears  to  me 

the  general   problem  *  *^*^ 

adduced.  not  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the 

conclusion,  that  the  sphere  of  our  conscious 
modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  &r  wider 
sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  only  conscious 
through  its  effects. 
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Let  us  take  oiir  first  example  from  Perception,  —  the  perception 
,  ^         .  „  of  external  objects,  and  in  that  faculty,  let  ns 

1.  External  Tercep-  .  ,       ,  *    .    i  -Jr 

Hon.  commence  with  the  sense  of  sight.    Now,  -you 

1.  The  sense  of       either  already  know,  or  can  be  at  once  informed, 
^*9^^'  what  it  is  that  has  obtained  the  name  of  JUin* 

tmum  Vtstaue,  You  are  of  course  aware,  m 
general,  that  vision  is  the  result  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from 
the  Bur&ce  of  objects  to  the  eye ;  a  greater  number  of  rays  is  re- 
flected from  a  larger  surface ;  if  the  supei*ficial  extent  of  an  object, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  rays  which  it  reflects,  be  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  object  becomes  invisible;  and 
the  minimum  vUHnle  is  the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen,  — 
which  can  consciously  affect  us,  —  which  we  can  be  conscious  of 
seeing.  This  being  understood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this 
minimum' viMUe  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can,  by  itself,  be  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident,  that  each  half 
must,  by  itself,  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  the  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  —  the  perceived 
affection  itself  of  which  we  are  conscious  —  is  only  the  sum  of  two 
modifications,  each  of  which  severally  eludes  our  consciousness. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of 
green.  Of  this,  as  an  affection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  conscious.  Now,  the  expanse  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  No 
lea^  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible.  But  the  greenness 
of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  the 
total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  made  up  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  impressions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
Take  another  example,  from  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  this  sense, 
there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  Minimum,  AvdibUe^ 

2.  senaeofH^jing.      ^j^^^  -    ^  g^mj^  ^^  \QB&t  which  Can  come  into 

Minimum  AudlbUe.  ^.  ,  .  -r^  ,  .  .    . 

perception  and  consciousness.  But  this  mri7iu 
mtem  attdibile  is  made  up  of  parts  which  severally  afTect  the  sense, 
but  of  which  affections,  separately,  we  are  not  conscious,  though  of 
their  joint  result  we  are.  We  must,  therefore,  here  likewise  admit 
the  reality  of  modifications  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
To  take  a  special  example.  When  we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea,  —  what  are  the  constituents  of  the  total  perception  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  This  murmur  is  a  sum  made  up  of  parts, 
and  the  sum  would  be  as  zero  if  the  parts  did  not  count  as  some- 
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thing.    The  noise  of  the  sea  is  the  complement  of  the  noise  of  its 
several  waves ;  — 

and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression  on  our  sense,  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  as  the  result  of  these  impressions,  could  not  be 
realized.  But  the  noise  of  each  several  wave,  at  the  distance  we 
suppose,  is  inaudible ;  we  must,  however,  admit  that  they  produce  a 
certain  modification,  beyond  consciousness,  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject ;  for  this  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  reality  of  their  result. 
The  same  is  equally  the  case  in  the  other  senses ;  the  taste  or  smell 
of  a  dish,  be  it  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  severally  imperceptible 
effects,  which  the  stimulating  particles  of  the  viand  cause  on  differ- 
ent points  of  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs ;  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  feeling  of  softness  or  roughness 
is  the  result  of  an  infinity  of  unfelt  modifications,  which  the  body 
handled  determines  on  the  countless  papUke  of  the  nerves  of 
touch. ' 
Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  another  mental  process.  We 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  what  is  called  the  Asso- 
.  Anooiation  o  cifttion  of  Ideas ;  and  it  is  enough  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  that  you  should  be  aware,  that  one 
thought  suggests  another  in  conformity  to  certain,  determinate  laws, 
— laws  to  which  the  succession  of  our  whole  mental  states  are  sub- 
jected. Now  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  find  one  thought  lis- 
ing  immediately  after  another  in  consciousness,  but  whose  conse- 
cution we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  association.  Now  in  these  cases 
we^  can  generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  observation,  that  these 
two  thoughts,  though  not  themselves  associated,  are  each  associated 
with  certain  other  thoughts ;  so  that  the  whole  consecution  would 
have  been  regular,  had  these  intermediate  thoughts  come  into  con- 
sciousness, between  the  two  which  are  not  immediately  associated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A,  B,  C,  are  three  thoughts,  —  that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  suggest  each  other,  but  that  each  is  asso- 
ciated with  B,  so  that  A  will  naturally  suggest  B,  and  B  naturally 
suggest  C.  Now  it  may  happen,  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.  How  is  the  anomaly  to  be  explained  ? 
It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  modifications. 
A  suggests  C,  not  inmiediately,  but  through  B ;  but  as  B,  like  the 

1  JEMhyloB,  Fnnutkna^  1.  89.— Ed.  pos,  p.  8|  9,  (ed.  Ba«pe);  and  Ub.  fl.  o.  I.  (  9 

s  See  Leibnitz,  Nownaux  JBmn«,  Avant-Pro-     Mseq.^  Ed. 
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half  of  the  minimum  viMile  or  minimum  audibiUy  does  not  rise 
into  consciousness,  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  non-existent.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  following  fact  in  mechanics.  If  a  num- 
ber of  billiard  balls  be  placed  in  a  straight  row  and  touching  each 
other,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  strike,  in  the  line  of  the  row,  the 
ball  at  one  end  of  the  series,  what  will  happen  ?  The  motion  of  the 
impinging  ball  is  not  divided  among  the  whole  row ;  this,  which  we 
might  a  priori  have  expected,  does  not  happen,  but  the  impetus  is 
transmitted  through  the  intermediate  balls  which  remain  each  in  its 
place,  to  the  ball  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series,  and  this  ball 
alone  is  impelled  on.  Something  like  this  seems  often  to  occur  in 
the  train  of  thought.  One  idea  mediately  suggests  another  into 
consciousness, — the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousness.  The  awakening 
and  awakened  ideas  here  correspond  to  the  ball  striking  and  the 
ball  struck  off;  while  the  intermediate  ideas  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, but  which  carry  on  the  suggestion,  resemble  the  inter- 
mediate balls  which  remsdn  moveless,  but  communicate  the  impulse. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  with  which  I  was  recently  struck. 
Thinking  of  Ben  Lomond,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thought  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  Now,  con- 
ceivable connection  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  there 
was  none.  A  Uttle  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  German  gentleman,  and  though  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  intermediate  and  unawakened  links  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  undoubtedly  these,  —  the 
German,  —  Germany,  —  Prussia,  —  and,  these  media  being  admit- 
ted, the  connection  between  the  extremes  was  manifest. 

I  should  perhaps  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  noticing  Mr.  Stew- 
art's   explanation  of    this    phsBnomenon.     He 

Sfewart*s  expiansr  admits  that  a  perception  or  idea  may  pass 
lion  of  the  phaenom-      through  the  mind  without  leaving  any  trace 

eoon    of  Afisociation        ,  °  e>         .^ 

here  adduced.  ^^   *°®  memory,   and   yet   serve   to   mtroduce 

other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  ^  Mr.  Stewart  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  mental  modifications 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  grants  the  necessity  of  interpo- 
lating certain  intermediate  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  connec- 
tion of  thought,  which  could  otherwise  be  ei;plained  by  no  theory 
of  association ;  and  he  admits  that  these  intermediate  ideas  are  not 

1  SUments^  part  U.  chap.  ii. ;  Workf,  yol.  ii.  pp.  121, 122. 
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known  by  memory  to  have  actually  intenrened.  So  far,  there  is 
no  difierence  in  the  two  doctrines.  But  now  comes  the  separa- 
tion. Mr.  Stewart  supposes  that  the  intermediate  ideas  are,  for 
an  instant,  awakened  into  consciousness,  but,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, utterly  forgot;  whereas  the  opinion  I  would  prefer,  holds 
that  they  are  efficient  without  rising  into  consciousness.  Mr. 
Stewart's  doctrine  on  this  point  is  exposed  to  all 
DifflevJtiei  of  Stew.      ^^^  difficulties,  and  has  none  of  the  proofs  in  its 

art  8  doctriDe.  '^ 

favor  which  concur  in  establishing  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  existence  of  acts  of  consciousness 
of  which  there  is  no  memory  beyond  the  mo- 
-   *      ,  .       ment  of  existence,  is  at  least  as  inconceivable 

of  eonflcioosnesfl    of  ' 

which  there  is    do      an  hypothesis  as  the  other.    But,  in  the  second 

memory.  place,  it  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  coiisci- 

a.  Violates  the  anal-      ousness,  which  the  other  does  not.     Conscious- 

ogy  of  conicioasneM.  .  . 

ness  supposes  memory ;  and  we  are  only  consci- 
ous as  we  are  able  to  connect  and  contrast  one  instance  of  our 
intellectual  existence  with  another.  Whereas,  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence and  efficiency  of  modifications  beyond  consciousness,  is  not  at 
variance  with  its  conditions ;  for  consciousness,  though  it  assures  us 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  within  its  sphere,  says  nothing  against  the 

reality  of  what  is  without.  In  the  third  place, 
8,  Prommption  in      j^  jg  demonstrated,  that,  in  perception,  there  are 

favor  of  latent  acts  in  ,./**•  iK   •      *^u         i.  n      • 

aasociaUon.  modifications,  efficient,  though  severally  imper- 

ceptible ;  why,  therefore,  in  the  other  faculties, 
should  there  not  likewise  be  modifications,  efficient,  though  unap 
h  parent  ?   In  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  some 

thcfliifl  must  take  r&>  reason  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  there  are  per- 
flige  in  the  counter  ceptions  or  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  memory.  Now,  the  only 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  is  that  the  consciousness  was 
too  faint  to  affi^rd  the  condition  of  memory.  But  of  consciousness, 
however  faint,  there  must  be  some  memory,  however  short.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  phsenomenon,  for  the  ideas  A  and  C 
may  precede  and  follow  each  other  without  any  perceptible  interval, 
and  without  any  the  feeblest  memory  of  B.  If  there  be  no  mem- 
ory, there  could  have  been  no  consciousness;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Stewart's  hypothesis,  if  strictly  interrogated,  must,  even  at  last, 
take  refuge  in  our  doctrine ;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
degree  of  memory  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  consequently,  that  an  absolute  negation  of  memory 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  consciousness. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of  pluenomena,  which  in  like 
manner  are  capable  of  an  adequate  explanation 
m.  Our  Aoqnired      ^^^jy  ^^  ^j^^  theory  I  have  advanced;  —  I  mean 
1^  the  operations  resulting  from  our  Acquired  Dex- 

terities and  Habits. 
To  e^lain  these,  three  theories  have  been  advanced.    The  first 
regards  them  as  merely  mechanical  or  automatic, 
tiirce  ^Loriea^  ^-      *^^  ^^  denying  to  the  mind  all  active  or  vol- 
vaneed.  untary  intervention,  consequently  removes  them 

The  lint.  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.   The  second, 

Tbececond.  again,  allows  to  each  several  motion  a  separate 

The  thinl.  **     ";  .  ,.  .  ,  .,       ,        ,.,,., 

act  of  conscious  volition ;  while  the  third,  which  . 
I  would  maintain,  holds  a  medium  between  these,  constitutes  the 
mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to  each 
separate  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained,  among  others,  by  two 

philosophers  who  in  other  points  are  not  fre- 

Thefli«t ormechani.       quently  at  ouc,— by  Reid  and  Hartley.  « Habit," 

eal  theory, malntafaied         ^       _•'.  _  ,,  ,  '  1  .        .  /  .  ^ 

by  Bdd  and  Htftiey.  ^V^  Reid, "  differs  from  instinct,  not  in  its  nature, 
but  in  its  origin  ;  the  last  being  natural,  the  first 
acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles."  *  In  another 
passage,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  ^^  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ; 
so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 
requires  very  often  no^will  at  all."' 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learQ  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers,  from  key  to  key,  with 
a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  express  act  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tiofiy  so  often  mentioned ;  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
express  all  the  time,  till,  at  last,  they  become  evanescent  and  imper- 
ceptible. For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with 
another.    Whence  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 

1  Aaive  BnMTS,  ISamj  ill.,  part  i.  chap.  8;  CoU.  Works^  p.  660.  S  JbitL 
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idea,  or  state  of  mind  called  will."     Cases  of  this  sort  Hartley  calls 
"  transitions  of  voluntarj''  actions  into  automatic  ones."  * 

The  second  theory  is  maintained  against  the  first  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

and  I  think  his  refutation  valid,  though  not  his 

The  aecond  theoT7      confirmation.     "I  cannot  help  thinking  it,"  he 

maintained, validly M  "more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  those 

against  the  first,  by  ^J"  ,.  J  ^  .    .      „         \^    ^  , 

Stewart  actions  which  are   originally  voluntary  always 

continue  so,  although  in  the  case  of  operations, 
which  are  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  every  different  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  ihat  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  he  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  afler\i'ards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in 
the  various  movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  his  execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these 
acts.  Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made. 
The  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity ; 
and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  i-apidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  ope- 
ration is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on  by  some 
unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the 
cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velocity  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the  body  moves  so  quickly  as  to 
become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
the  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com- 
posed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of  these  figures  has  passed 

1  VoL  i.  pp.  108»  109.    [ObHrvatimu  ph  Jlk&m,  prop,  zxi.— Ed.] 
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through  his  mind,  or  supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of 
it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  sup- 
position would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

"  The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  tliink,  can  be  offered  to  the 
principles  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded 
on  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity  they  necessarily 
suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example, 
reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate 
volition  preceding  the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  actual  trial,  that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thousand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  so  many  difei-ent  acts,  in  an  interval  of  time  so 
very  inconsiderable  ? 

"  With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect 
to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations, 
apply  equally  to  the  common  doctrine  concerning  our  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  sup- 
position amount  which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  ceitain  intelleo- 
tual  processes  in  intervals  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
faculties ;  a  supposition  which,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  have 
laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wondeins,  the  existence  of  which 
hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence ;  and 
have  gradually  pre)>ared  the  way  for  those  physical  speculations 
which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinar}*  phaenomena  of  nature 
by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examin- 
ation of  our  organs.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  unphil- 
osophical,  ailer  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intel- 
lectual processes  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their 
.  rapidity,  to  cany  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable? 
Sui-ely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of 
extension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  'for  doubting  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are, 
so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions  of  extension, 
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they  would'  enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world, 

no  less  than  that  instrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material."^ 

This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart,  —  that  our  acts  of  knowledge  are 

made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  atten- 

Tbe  principle  of  stew-      tion,  that  is,  of  various  acts  of  concentrated 

art'i  theory  already      consciousuess,  there  beiuff  required  a  separate 

shown  to  involve  con-         '  .         /.  ,    .  .  i  i        #» 

tradjtotions.  *^*  ^^  attention  for  every  mmimum  possible  of 

knowledge,  —  I  have  already  shown  yon,  by 

various  examples,  to  involve  contradictions.    In  the  present  instance, 

its  admission  would  constrain  our  assent  to  the 

ut  here  specially    .  m^gt  monstrous  conclusions.    Take  the  case  of 

refuted. 

a  person  reading.  Now,  all  of  you  must  have 
experienced,  if  ever  under  the  necessity  of  reading  aloud,  that,  if  the 
matter  be  uninteresting,  your  thoughts,  while  you  are  going  on  in 
the  performance  of  your  task,  are  wholly  abstracted  from  the  book 
and  its  subject,  and  you  are  perhaps  deeply  occupied  in  a  train  of 
serious  meditation.  Here  the  process  of  reading  is  performed  with- 
out interruption,  and  with  the  most  punctual  accuracy ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  meditation  is  carried  on  without  distrac- 
tion or  fjitigue.  Now  this,  on  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine,  would  seem 
impossible ;  for  what  does  his  theory  suppose  ?  It  supposes  that 
separate  acts  of  concentrated  consciousness  or  attention,  are  bestowed 
on  each  least  movement  in  either  process.  But  be  the  velocity  of 
the  mental  operations  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
transitions  between  such  contrary  operations  could  be  kept  up  for  a 
continuance  without  fatigue  and  distraction,  even  if  we  tiirow  out 
of  account  the  f  ict  that  the  acts  of  attention  to  be  effectual  must  be 
simultaneous,  which  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  not  allowed. 

We  could  easily  give  examples  of  far  more  complex  operations; 
but  this,  with  what  has  been  previously  said,  I  deem  sufiicient  to 
show,  that  we  must  either  resort  to  the  first  theory,  which,  as  noth- 
ing but  the  assumption  of  an  occult  and  incomprehensible  principle, 
in  fact  explains  nothing,  or  adopt  the  theory  that  there  are  acts  of 
mind  so  rapid  and  minute  as  to  elude  the  ken  of  consciousness. 
I  shall  now  say  something  of  the  history  of  this  opinion.     It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Locke,  in  the  passage  I  read  to 
History  of  the  doc-  ^  ^^^  ^  attributes  tilis  opinion  to 

trine  ot  unconficlouf        \       ^  .  j   ,         t  •    t       • 

mental  modificationi.      the  Cartesians,  and  he  thinks  it  was  employed 
by  them  to  support  their  doctrine  of  the  cease- 
less activity  of  mind.*    In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  the  Car- 

1  Elemenu^  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ;  Woria,  vol.  ii.      o.  1,  (  18,  19.    The  Cartesians  are  intended 
p.  127—181.  though  not  expressly  mentioned. — £o. 

k  Jsifsay  o»  Hmnan  Undtruagutingy  book  ii. 
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tesian  philosophy,  he  is,  however,  wholly  wrongi  On  the  contrary, 
the  Caitesians  made  consciousaess  the  essence  of  thought ;  ^  and 
their  assertion  that  the  mind  always  thinks  is,  in  their  language, 
precisely  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  con- 
scious. 

But  what  was  not  maintained  by  the  Cartesians,  and  even  in 

opposition  to  their  doctrine,  was  advanced  by 
prJ^*Ihkd«I^!      I-eil>nitz.»    To  this  great  philosopher  belongs 

the  honor  of  having  originated  this  opinion,  and 
of  having  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  ai^iments  in  its  suppprt. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  to 
j)ropound  his  doctrine.  The  latent  modifications,  —  the  uncon- 
scious activities  of  mind,  he  denominated  obscure  ideas^  obscure 

representations,  perc^ions  unthotit  apperception 

Unfortunate  In  the  .  .     ^    -ii  .-  .         t 

lems  lie  employed  to  ^  consctousnesSy  %ns&ns%ole  percq>t%onSy  etc.  In 
designate  it.  this  he  violated  the  universal  usage  of  language. 

For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation,  all 
properly  involve  the  notion  of  consciousness,  ^- it  being,  in  fact, 
contradictory  to  speak  of  a  representation  not  really  represented  — 
a  perception  not  really  perceived  —  an  actual  idea  of  whose  pres- 
ence we  are  not  aware. 
The  close  affinity  of  mental  modifications  with  perceptions,  ideas, 

representations,  and  the  consequent  commuta- 

JTr^fTinTnZ  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®*®  ^®™^  ^*^®  ^^^  undoubtedly  the 
aio.  reasons  why  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  was  not 

more  generally  adopted,  and  why,  in  France  and 
in  I^tain,  succeeding  philosophers  have  almost  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  mind,  devoid  of 
consciousness.    As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  I 
Condiiiao  know  of  uoue.     Condillao  is,  indeed,  the  only 

psycholo^st  who  can  be  said  to  have  formally 
proposed  the  question.  lie,  like  Mr.  Stewart,  attempts  to  explain 
why  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  mind  has  modifications  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  by  asserting  that  we  are  in  ti*uth  conscious  of 
the  modification,  but  that  it  is  immediately  forgotten.'  In  Ger- 
many, the  doctme  of  Leibnitz  was  almost  uni- 
Lrfblit.'^^^^t^  i^'n  ^^^^^y  adopted.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  philoso- 
Cennany.  P^^^^  of  the  least  uotc  by  whom  it  has  been 

rejected.  In  France,  it  has,  I  see,  lately  been 
broached  by  M.  de  Cardaillac,^  as  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  this.  Lis 

1  Deieartee,  Frineipia,  pt.  i.  i  9.~Ed.  8  Origins  tU$  Coufiois$imtes  HumaiH^s^  soot 

2  Kotneaux  E$sai*,  IL  7.    Mmadoiogie^  (  41.      11.  o.  1,  (  4— 13.  — £d. 

Primeipe*  tie  la  Katur  et  tU  la  Grace,  i  4.  —  Ed.  4  Etudes  EUnuiUaires  de  Fkitosophitj  1. 11.  pp. 

188, 1S9. 
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originality,  is  marvielloualy  admitted  by  authors  like  M.  Dainiron,^ 
whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  been 
better  informed.      It  is  hardly  worth   adding 

that  as  the  doctrine  is  not  new,  so  nothing  new  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  its  illustration.  To  British  psycholo- 
gists, the  oj>inion  would   hardly  seem  to  have 

been  known.    By  none,  certainly,  is  it  seriously  considered,' 


De  Cardaillao. 


Damlron. 


1  In  the  ieeond  edition  of  Damirou^s  Psff- 
ehologie,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Leibnitz  is  expressly- 
cited.  IntUeJlrst  edition,  however,  though 
the  doctrine  of  latency  Is  stated,  (t  1.  p.  190), 
there  is  no  reference  to  Leibnitz.  —  Ed. 

s  Qaalifled  exception;  KameB'B  Essays  on 
the  principles  of  Morality  €utd  Natural  Religion  ^ 
(3d  edit.),  p.  289,  to  end,  Ess.  iv.,  on  Matter 
and  Spirit  [With  Kkmes  compare  Cants, 
P^fckvlogie,  U.  p.  186,  (edit  1808).  Tucker, 
Ugkt  of  Nature^  o.  10,  (  4.  Tralles,  De  Jm- 
mortalitate  Animajp.  ^d^etseq.  On  the  general 
subject  of  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  compare  Kant,  Antkropologis, 


§  6.  Bcinhold,  Tfieorie  des  MmseUickem  &!>> 
enntniuvermUgens  tmd  Metaphysik,  i.  p.  279, 
et  seq.  Fries,  Anihropohgief  1.  p.  77,  (edit 
1820).  Schulze,  PkUosophiscfu  WissensehafUn^ 
i.  p.  16, 17.  H.  Scbmid,  Yersack  eitur  J/efo- 
physik  der  vsneren  NatWy  pp.  28,  282  ei  seq, 
Damiron,  Cours  de  Fhilosophie,  i.  p.  190,  (edit 
1834),  Haass,  EinbUdungskraft,  (  24,  p.  65  ef 
seq.y  (edit  1797).  Sulzer,  Vtrmisekte  Sekrijlen, 
1.  pp.  99,  109,  (edit  1808),  Denzinger,  InstUu- 
tiones  LogietB,  ( 260, 1.  p.  226,  (edit  1824).  Ben- 
eke,  Lehrhuek  der  Psychologies  §  96  et  m?.,  p.  72, 
(edit.  1888).  riatner,  FhUoaopkMu  Afhorit^ 
fiMfi,  1.  p.  70.] 
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CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  GENERAL   PBUENOMENA.  —DIFFICULTIES 
AND  FACILITIES    OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL    STUDY. 


Ik  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  last  and  pi^ncipal 
^^  part  of  the  question,  Are  there  mental  agencies 

beyond  the  sphere  of  Consciousness? — in  other 
words,  Are  there  modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  themselves, 
but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  as  the  necessary  causes 
of  known  effects  ?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  I  showed,  first 
of  all,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  for  the  general  fact,  that 
even  extensive  systems  of  knowledge  may,  in  our  ordinary  state, 
lie  latent  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  will ; 
but  which,  in  certain  extraordinary  states  of  organism,  may  again 
come  forward  into  light,  and  even  engross  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  everyday  possessions.  The  establishment  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  capacities,  latent  riches,  which 
may  occasionally  exert  a  powerful  and  obtrusive  agency,  prepared 
us  for  the  question,  Are  there,  in  ordinary,  latent  modifications  of 
mind  —  agencies  unknown  themselves  as  phad- 
Are  there,  In  ordi-  nomena,  but  secretly  concurring  to  the  produc- 
n«ry, latent  modifier      ^^^^  of  manifest  effects?    This  problem,  I  en- 

tk»8  of  mina,  ooncur-  *  t  .       i 

ring  to  the  production      deavored  to  show  you,  must  be  answered  m  the 
ofmaniftsteflfeotar  affirmative.    I  took  for  the  medium  of  proof 

various  operations  of  mind,  analyzed  these,  and 
found  as  a  l^siduum  a  certain  constituent  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disallowed,  as 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  allowed  effect.    My  first  exam- 
ples were  taken  from  the  faculty  of  External 
Prwrf  from  the  ftc      Perception.    I  showed  you,  in  relation  to  aU  the 

nltj  of  External  Per-  '^  "^ 

eepdoa.  senses,  that    there  is  an  ultimate  perceptible 

minimum;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness, no  perception  of  the  modification  determined  by  its  object  in 
any  sense,  unless  that  object  determines  in  the  sense  a  certain 
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qaantum  of  excitement.  Now,  this  quantam,  tbongb  the  minimam 
that  can  be  consciously  perceived,  is  still  a  whole  composed  even  of 
an  infinity  of  lesser  parts.  Conceiving  it,  however,  only  divided 
into  two,  each  of  these  halves  is  unperceived  —  neither  is  an  object 
of  consciousness ;  the  whole  is  a  percept  made  up  of  the  unperceived 
halves.  The  halves  must,  however,  have  each  produced  its  effect 
towards  the  perception  of  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  the  smallest 
modification  of  which  consciousness  can  take  account,  necessarily 
supposes,  as  its  constituents,  smaller  modifications,  real,  but  elud- 
ing the  ken  of  consciousness.  Could  we  magnify  the  discerning 
power  of  consciousness,  as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vision  by 
the  microscope,  we  might  enable  consciousness  to  extend  its  cog* 
nizance  to  modifications  twice,  ten  times,  ten  thousand  times  less, 
than  it  is  now  competent  to  apprehend ;  but  still  there  must  be 
some  limit.  And  as  every  mental  modification  is  a  quantity,  and 
as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  ad  infinitum,  we  must, 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  we  assert  that  the  ken  of 
consciousness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
unknown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary  coefficients  of  known 
results.  On  the  ground  of  perception,  it  is  thus  demonstratively 
proved  that  latent  agencies  —  modifications  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious —  must  be  admitted  as  a  groundwork  of  the  PhsBnohienology 
of  Mind. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  latent  agencies  being  proved 
in  reference  to  one  faculty,  the  presumption  is 
The  fket  of  the  ex-  established  that  they  exert  an  influence  in  all. 
totenoe  of  latent  agen-      ^q^  ^his  presumption  holds,  even  if,  in  regard 

t^pUo^^Lj  *^  8<^"*f  ^**>®^  ^®  ^^"^""^^  ^  .^°^*^^®  ^  demon- 
exert  an  influence  In  strate,  in  SO  direct  and  exclusive  a  manner,  the 
*u-  absolute  necessity  of  their  admission.     This  is 
Awociation  of  Ideas.  ghown  in  res^ard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

The  law*  of  Aaeocla-        _  _  ,.,.▼  i  •■  i 

Hon   sometimei   ap-      ^^  Order  to  explain  this,  I  stated  to  you  that  the 
parenUy  violated.  laws,  which  govem  the  train  or  consecution  of 

thought,  are  sometimes  apparently  violated;  and 
that  philosophers  are  perforce  obliged,  in  order  to  explain  the  seem- 
ing anomaly,  to  interpolate,  hypothetically,  between  the  ostensibly 
suggesting  and  the  ostensibly  suggested  thought,  certain  connect- 
ing links  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now,  the  necessity  of 
such  interpolation  being  admitted,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  the 
question  arises,  How  have  these  connecting  thoughts,  the  reality 
of  which  is*  supposed,  escaped  our  cognizance  ?  In  explanation  of 
this,  there  can  possibly  be  only  two  theories.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  intermediate  ideas  did  rise  into  conscious- 
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ness,  operated  their  Boggestion,  and  were  then  instantaneously  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  interme- 
diate ideas  never  did  rise  into  consciousness,  but,  remaining  latent 
themselves,  still  served  to  awaken  into  consciousness  the  thought, 
and  thus  explain  its  suggestion. 

The  former  of  these  theories,  which  is  the  only  one  whose  possi- 
bility  is  contemplated  in  this  country,  I  endeavored  to  show  you 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  being  obnoxious  to  the  most  insur- 
mountable ^objections.  It  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  conscious- 
ness f  and  must  at  last  found  upon  a  reason  which  would  identify 
it  with  the  second  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  violates  the  law 
of  philosophizing,  called  the  law  of  Pardmony,  which  prescribes 
that  a  greater  number  of  calises  are  not  to  be  assumed  than  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
if  the  existence  of  unconscious  modifications, — 
The  Momaiy  wived      of  latent  ^cncies,  be  demonstratively  proved 

by  the  doctrine  of  Ja-        ,         ,         ,  ^^  ^        ^  .  ,  .  ,       , 

tent  agencies.  ^7  ^**^  phiBnomena  of  perception,  which  they 

alone  are  competent  to  explain,  why  postulate 
a  second  unknown  cause  to  account  for  the  phienomena  of  asso- 
ciation, when  these  can  be  better  explained  by  the  one  cause,  which 
the  phienomena  of  perception  compel  us  to  admit? 

The  fact  of  latent  agencies  being  once  established,  and  shown  to 
be  applicable,  as  a  principle  of  psychological  solution,  I  showed 
you,  by  other  examples,  that  it  enables  us  to  account,  in  an  easy 
and  satisfactory  manner,  for  some  of  the  most  perplexing  phas- 
nomena  of  mind.  In  particular,  I  did  this  by 
The  atnie  prtecipto  i<eference  to  our  Acquired  Dexterities  and  Hab- 
•xpiains  the  opeia.  y^^  j^  ^^^  ^y^^  consccution  of  the  various 
D^riti^'^and  Hab-  Operations  is  extremely  rapid;  but  it  is  allowed 
Its.  on  all  hands,  that,  though  we  are  conscious  of 

the  series  of  operations, — that  is,  of  the  mental 
state  which  they  conjunctly  constitute, — of  the  several  operations 
themselves  as  acts  of  volition  we  are  wholly  incognizant.  Now, 
this  incognizance  may  be  explained,  as  I  stated  to  you,  on  three 
possible  hypotheses.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
process  is  effected  without  either  volition,  or  even  any  action  of 
the  thinking  principle,  it  being  merely  automatic  or  mechanical. 
The  incognizance  to  be  explained  is  thus  involved  in  this  hypothe- 
sis. In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
of  which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only  an  act  of  mental 
agency,  but  a  conscious  act  of  volition ;  but  that)  there  being  no 
memory  of  these  acts,  they,  consequently,  are  unknown  to  us  when 
past.    In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
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of  the  process  is  an  act*  of  mental  agency,  but  not  of  consciousness 

and  separate  volition.     The  reason   of  incog- 

Thfi  mechanical  the-      niaance  18  thus  apparent.    The  first  opinion  is 

unphilosophical,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 

assumes  an  occult,  an  incomprehensible  principle,  to  enable  us  to 

comprehend  the  effect.     In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  agency 

of  the  mind  in  accomplishing  the  series  of  movements  before  the 

habit  or  dexterity  is  formed,  it  afterwards  takes  it  out  of  the  hands 

of  the  mind,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  another  agents     This 

hypothesis  thus  violates  the  two  great  laws  of  philosophiz^^ng, — 

to  assume  no  occult  principle  without  necessity,  —  to  assume  no 

second  principle  without  necessity.    This  doctrine  was  held  by 

Reid,  Hartley,  and  others. 

The  second,  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Stewart  adopts,  is  at  once 

complex  and  contradictory.    It  supposes  a  con- 

The  theory  of  Con-      gciousness  and  no  memory.    In  the  first  place, 

8cloiume88        irithout  . 

Memory.  ^^  ^^^  *^  ^^  altogether  hypothetical,  —  it  cannot 

advance  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of  the 

fact  which  it  assumes,  that  an  act  of  consciousness  does  or  can  take 

place  without  any,  the  least,   continuance  in   memory.     In  the 

second  place,  this  assumption  is  disproved  by  the  whole  analogy 

of  our  intellectual  nature.     It  is  a  law  of  mind, 

ConwiouBnen  and      ^y^^^  ^j^^  intensity  of  the  present  consciousness 

Memory  in  the  direct         _  .  ...  «    ,        « 

ratio  of  each  other.  determmes  the  vivacity  of  the  future  memory. 
Memory  and  consciousness  are  thus  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  looking  fi'om  cause  to  effect, 
—  vivid  consciousness,  long  memory;  faint  consciousness,  short 
memory ;  no  consciousness,  no  memory :  and,  on  the  other,  looking 
from  effect  to  cause, — long  memory,  vivid  consciousness;  short 
memory,  faint  consciousness ;  no  memory,  no  consciousness.  Thus, 
the  hypothesis  which  postulates  consciousness  without  memory, 
violates  the  fimdamental  laws  of  our  intellectual  being.  But,  in 
the  third  place,  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  a  psychological  sole- 
cism,— it  is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm;  it  is  at  once  ille- 
gitimate and  superfluous.  As  we  must  admit,  from  the  analogy  of 
perception,  that  efficient  modifications  may  exist  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence,  and  as  this  admission  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem,  the  hypothesis  in  question  here  again 
violates  the  law  of  parcimony,  by  assuming  without  necessity  a 
plurality  of  principles  to  account  for  what  one  more  easily  suffices. 
The  third  hypothesis,  then, —  that  which  employs  the  single  prin- 
ciple  of  latent  agencies  to  account  for  so  numerous  a  class  of 
mental  phsBnomena,  — how  does  it  explain  the  phanomenon  under 
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consideration  ?    Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  analogical  than 

its  solution.    As,  to  take  an  example  from  vis- 

The  theory  of  latcn-      ion, — in  the  external  perception  of  a  station- 

ey  shown  to  explain  object,  a  certain  space,  an  expanse  of  sur- 

the  phsnomena  in  ac-         /.  .  ,  .    .  .    .,   , 

cordance  with  anal-      "^^®»  ^  neccssary  to  the  minimum  visioile ;  in 
ogy.  other  words,  an  object  of  sight  cannot  come  into 

consciousness  unless  it  be  of  a  certain  size ;  in 
like  manner,  in  the  internal  perception  of  a  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions, a  certain  time,  a  certain  duration,  is  necessary  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous  energy  to  which  consciousness  is  competent. 
Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the  condition  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  as  time  is  divisible  ad  mfinitum^  whatever  mini- 
mum be  taken,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be,  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  consciousness,  intervals  of  time,  in  which,  if  mental  agencies  be 
performed,  these  will  be  latent  to  consciousness.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  minimum  of  time  to  which  consciousness  can  descend,  be 
an  interval  called  six,  and  that  six  different  movements  be  per- 
formed in  this  interval,  these,  it  is  evident,  will  appear  to  conscious- 
ness as  a  simple  indivisible  point  of  modified  time ;  precisely  as 
the  minimum  visibile  appears  as  an  indivisible  point  of  modified 
space.  And,  as  in  the  extended  parts  of  the  minimum  visibile^ 
each  must  determine  a  certain  modification  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, seeing  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  only  the  conjoined  effect 
of  its  parts,  in  like  manner,  the  protended  parts  of  each  conscious 
instant, —  of  each  distinguishable  minimum  of  time, —  though  them- 
selves beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  must  contribute  to  give  the 
character  to  the  whole  mental  state  which  that  instant,  that  mini- 
mum, comprises.  This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
lose  the  consciousness  of  the  several  acts,  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  many  of  our  habits  and  dexterities.  At  first,  and  before  the 
habit  is  acquired,  every  act  is  slow,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the 
effort  of  deliberation,  choice,  and  volition ;  by  degrees  the  mind 
proceeds  with  less  vacillation  and  uncertainty;  at  length  the  acts 
become  secure  and  precise :  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  procedure  is  increased,  and  as  this  acceleration  rises, 
the  individual  acts  drop  one  by  one  from  consciousness,  as  we  lose 
the  leaves  in  retiring  further  and  further  from  the  tree ;  and,  at  last, 
we  are  only  aware  of  the  general  state  which  results  from  these 
unconscious  operations,  as  we  can  at  last  only  perceive  the  green- 
ness which  results  from  the  unperceived  leaves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  vary  the  illustration 
of  this  important  principle.  At  present,  I  can  only  attempt  to 
offer  you  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  lies  close  to  the  surface. 

33 
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When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  facalties,  you  will 
find  that  this  principle  affords  an  explanation  of  many  interesting 
phsBnomena,  and  from  them  receives  confirmation  in  return. 

Before  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  general  phienomena 

of  consciousness,  there  are  Three  Principal  Facts 

Three    Principal      which  it  would  be  improper  altogether  to  pass 

Facte  to  be  noticed  in      ^^^^  without  notice,  but  the  full  discussion  of 

oonneotion   with   the  ,  .  ,     ▼  ^       ^t.   x         ^      r^  ^x. 

general  ph«nomena  ^^^^^h  I  reser\'e  for  that  part  of  the  course 
of  conseioameeB.  which  *is  conversant  with  Metaphysics  Proper, 

and  when  we  come  to  establish  upon  their 
foundation  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  Mind ;  —  I  mean  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Existence 
or  Substantiality,  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality, 
and  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Identity  or  Personality.  In  regard  to 
these  three  facts,  I  shall,  at  present,  only  attempt  to  give  yon  a 
very  summary  view  of  what  place  they  naturally  occupy  in  our 
psychological  system. 

The  first  of  these  —  the  fact  of  our  own  Existence  —  I  have 

already  incidentally  touched  on,  in  giving  you 

a  view  of  the  various  possible  modes  in  which 
the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Consciousness  may  be  conditionally 
accepted. 

The  various  modifications  of  which  the  thinking  subject.  Ego, 
is  conscious,  are  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  or  intuition,  or 
belief  —  or  by  whatever  name  the  conviction  may  be  called, — that 
I,  the  thinking  subject,  exist.  This  feeling  has  been  called  by  phi- 
losophers the  apperception  or  consciousness  of  our  own  existence; 
but,  as  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact  of  consciousnes.s  though  it 
be  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  defined  or  described.  And  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  deduced  or 

demonstrated ;  and  the  apparent  enthymemo  of 
i>eM«rte8'    Cogito      Descartcs, — Cogito  ergo  sum^ — if  really  intended 

for  an  inference, — if  really  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  simple  enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  fact  of  our 
existence  is  given  in  the  fact  of  our  consciousness,  is  either  tauto- 
logical, or  false.  Tautological,  because  nothing  is  contained  in  the 
conclusion  which  was  not  explicitly  given  in  the  premise,  —  the 
premise,  Cogito^  J  thinks  being  only  a  grammatical  equation  of  JSgo 
sum  cogitansy  I  am  or  exists  thirJcing.  False,  inasmuch  as  there 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  postulated  the  reality  of  thought  as  a 
quality  or  modification,  and  then,  from  the  fact  of  this  modification, 
inferred  the  fact  of  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  subject; 
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whereas  it  is  self-evident,  that  in  the  very  possibility  of  a  quality 
or  modification,  is  supposed  the  reality  of  existence,  and  of  an 
existing  subject.  Philosophers,  in  general,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  have  accordingly  found 
the  evidence  in  a  clear  and  immediate  belief  in  the  simple  datum 
of  consciousness ;  and  that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  Des- 
cartes himself  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.^ 
The  second  fact  —  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality — is  given 
with  equal  evidence  as  the  first.    As  clearly  as 

2.  Mental  Unity.  -r  .  /.       . 

I  am  conscious  of  existing,  so  clearly  am  I  con- 
scions  at  every  moment  of  my  existence,  (and  never  more  so  than 
when  the  most  heterogeneous  mental  modifications  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  succession,)  that  the  conscious  Ego  is  not  itself  a  mere 
modification,  nor  a  series  of  modifications  of  any  other  subject, 
but  that  it  is  itself  something  different  firom  all  its  modifications, 
and  a  self-subsistent  entity.    This  feeling,  beliei^  datum,  or  fact  of 

our  mental  individnality  or  unity,  is  not  more 
The  truth  of  the  t€«-      capable  of  explanation  than  the  feeling  or  fact 

timonv  of  eonacioiu-  «  .  .  !.•  i      -^    •    a      a      i 

Htm  to  oar  mentmi      ^^  ^^^  existence,  which  it  indeed  always  m- 
unity,  doahted.  volves.     The  fiict  of  the  deliverance   of  con- 

sciousness to  our  mental  unity  has,  of  course, 
never  been  doubted;  but  philosophers  have  been  found  to  doubt 
its  truth.     According  to  Hume,*  our  thinking 
Ego>  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  individual  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  out  of  whose  union  in  the  imagination,  the 
notion  of  a  whole,  as  of  a  subject  of  that  which  is  felt  and  thought, 
is  formed.    According  to  Kant,*  it  cannot  be 
properly  determined  whether  we  exist  as  sub- 
stance or  as  accident,  because  the  datum  of  individuality  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  our  having  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness;  and,  therefore, 
although  consciousness  gives — cannot  but  give  —  the  phaenomenon 
of  individuality,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  phaenomenon  may  not 
be  only  a  necessary  illusion.    An  articulate  refutation   of  these 
opinions  I  cannot  attempt  at  present,  but  their  refutation  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  their  statement.    In  regard  to  Hume,  his  skeptical  coU'- 
elusion  is  only  an  inference  from  the  premises  of  the  dogmatical 
philosophers,  who  founded  their  systems  on  a  violation  or  distortion 

1  That  Deeeartee  did  not  intend  to  prove  the  metUM  PhOogopkuiues,  and  in  rol.  i.  p.  27  of  the 

Act  of  existence  fh>m  that  of  thought,  but  to  collected  edition  of  his  works. — Ed. 

stats  that  peiaonal  existenoe  consists  in  con-  *  ZVeoiiM  o/Hmnam  Natun,  part  ir.  sect,  r., 

seionsness,  is  shown  in  M.  Coasin*s  Disser-  vi.^ED. 

tation,  Sw  U  vrai  tens' du  cogito  ergo  nem,'  S  Kritik  der  rHn4n  Vemtn^^  Trans.  DiaL  b. 

printed  In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  JVof^  II.  e.  1.— Ed. 
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of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  His  conclusion  is,  therefore,  reAited 
in  the  refutation  of  their  premises,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
simple  exposition  that  th6y  at  once  found  on,  and  deny,  the  veracity 
of  consciousness.  And  by  this-  objection  the  doctrine  of  E[ant  is 
orerset.  For  if  he  attempts  to  philosophize,  he  must  assert  the 
possibility  of  philosophy.  But  the  possibility  of  philosophy  sup- 
poses the  veracity  of  consciousness  as  to  the  contents  of  its  testi- 
mony; therefore,  in  disputing  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  mental  unity  and  substantiality,  Kant  disputes  the  possibility 
of  philosophy,  and,  consequently,  reduces  his  own  attempts  at 
philosophizing  to  absurdity. 

The  third  datum  under  consideration  is  the  Identity  of  Mind  or 
Person.    This  consists  in  the  assurance  we  have, 

8  Hentol  IdenUty.  ^  .  .  .,  .    ,  .         ^ 

from  consciousness,  that  our  thmkmg  Ego,  not- 
withstanding the  ceaseless  changes  of  state  or  modification,  of 
which  it  is  the  subject,  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  —  the  same 
person,  at  every  period  of  its  existence.  On  this  subject,  laying 
out  of  account  certain  subordinate  differences  on  the  mode  of 
stating  the  fact,  philosophers,  in  general,  are  agreed.  Locke,^  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;  Leibnitz,*  in  the  Nou- 
veaux  jEssais;  Butler,"  and  Reid,*  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of 
moral  responsibility  and  hope  of  immortality,  —  it  is,  like  the  last, 
denied  by  Kant  to  afford  a  valid  ground  of  scientific  certainty.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  substantial  perma- 
nence of  our  thinking  sel^  because  the  feeling  of  identity  is  only 
the  condition  under  which  thought  is  possible.  Kant's  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  present  fact  is  refuted  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  preceding,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
special  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  But 
of  these  at  another  time. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as 

the  general  faculty  of  thought,  and  as  the  only 

The  peeniiar  dift-      instrument  and  only  source  of  Philosophy.     But 

eultlea   and   Ikcilities        it*  i«  »    t        r*        •  -*    -w^ 

of  paychoiogicid  in-  before  proceedmg  to  treat  of  the  Special  Fac- 
Testigation.  ultics,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  some 

observations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  Difficul- 
ties and  peculiar  Facilities  which  we  may  expect  in  the  applica- 

1  Book  ii.  0.  27,  cspecUdly  f  9  et  m^.^Ed.  8  Anaiogfj  Div.  i.    Of  Pergonal  Identity. 

•Ed. 
«  Ur,  ii.  c.  27. -Ed.  4  ha.  Ftwen,  Bmy  ill.  oo.  !▼.  tI. — Eo. 
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lion  of  consciousness  to  the  study  of  its  own  phaanomena.    I  shall 

first  speak  of  the  difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  in  psychological  observation  arises  from  this, 
,  ^—    , .  ^^^*  *^®  conscious  mind  is  at  once  the  observing: 

I.  DUBeulties.  .  ^ 

subject  and  the   object  observed.     What  are 

the  consequences  of  this  ?    In  the  first  place,  the  mental  energy, 

instead  of  being  concentrated,  is   divided,   and    divided   in  two 

divergent   directions.      The  state  of  mind  ob- 

1.  The  conacioiu      served,   and    the   act    of  mind    observing,   are 

mind  at  onee  the  ob-  ^      11       •  •  x*  1.     ..^       -1      . 

•ervinr  sobjeot  and      Diutually  m  an  mverse  ratio;   each  tends  to 
the  object  obterred.         annihilate  the  other.    Is  the  state  to  be  observed 

intense,  all  reflex  observation  is  rendered  impos- 
sible ;  the  mind  cannot  view  as  a  spectator ;  it  is  wholly  occupied 
as  an  agent  or  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  concentrates  its  force  in  the  act  of  reflective  observa- 
tion, in  the  same  proportion  must  the  direct  phasnomenon  lose  in 
vivacity,  anJ,  consequently,  in  the  precision  and  individuality  of 
its  character.  This  difficulty  is  manifestly  insuperable  in  those 
states  of  mind,  whicl),  of  their  very  nature,  as  suppressing  con- 
sciousness, exclude  all  contemporaneous  and  voluntary  observation, 
as  in  sleep  and  fainting.  In  states  like  dreaming,  which  allow  at 
least  of  a  mediate,  but,  therefore,  only  of  an  imperfect  observation, 
through  recollection,  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive.  In  all  states 
of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  passion  is  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  negation  of  the  tranquillity  requisite  for  observation,  so  that  we 
are  thus  impaled  on  the  awkward  dilemma,  —  either  we  possess  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
observe,  or  there  is  something  to  observe,  but  we  have  not  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation.  All  this  is  completely  oppo- 
site in  our  observation  of  the  external  world.  There  the  objects 
lie  always  ready  for  our  inspection ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  and  guard  ourselves  from  the  use  of  hypotheses  and  green 
spectacles,  to  carry  our  observations  to  an  easy  and  successful 
termination.^ 
In  the  second  place,  in  the  study  of  external  nature,  several 

observers  may  associate  themselves  in  the  pur- 
ant      mntoai      g^Q^ .   ^nd  it  is  Well  known   how  cooperation 

and  mutual  sympathy  preclude  tedium  and  lan- 
guor, and  brace  up  the  faculties  to  their  highest  vigor.  Hence  the 
old  proverb,  unus  hovno^  nvUui  homo,  "  As  iron,"  says  Solomon, 
^sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his 

1  [C£  Binnde^  Ternuk  riner  tjfttematisehen  BehoHtBung  dtr  tmpiriscken  FsyehologU^  1.  p.  55.] 
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friend.*'*  "In  my  opinion,"  says  Plato,*  **it  is  well  expressed  by 
Homer, 

'  By  miitaal  confldenoe  and  imUaa]  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoyeries  made; 

for  if  we  labor  in  company,  we  are  always  more  prompt  and  capa- 
ble for  the  investigation  of  any  hidden  matter.  Bat  if  a  man 
works  out  anything  by  solitary  meditation,  he  forthwith  goes 
about  to  find  some  one  with  whom  he  may  commune,  nor  does  he 
think  his  discovery  assured  until  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of 
others."  Aristotle,*  in  like  manner,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
of  Homer,  gives  the  same  solution.  "Social  operation,"  he  says, 
"renders  us  more  energetic  both  in  thought  and  action;"  a  senti- 
ment which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Ovid,* 

"  Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqua  est  concordia  Janctis, 

£t  servat  studil  foedera  qolsque  sui. 
Utque  meis  numcris  tua  dat  facundla  nenros. 
Sic  venit  a  nobis  in  tua  rerba  nftor." 

Of  this  advantage  the  student  of  Mind  is  in  a  great  measure  deprived. 
He  who  would  study  the  internal  world  must  isolate  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  thought;  and  for  man,  who,  as  Aristotle 
observes,*  is  more  social  by  nature  than  any  bee  or  ant,  this  isolation 
is  not  only  painful  in  itself,  but,  in  place  of  strengthening  his  powers, 
tends  to  rob  them  of  what  maintains  their  vigor,  and  stimulates  their 
exertion. 

In  the  third  place,  "  In  the  study  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  each  observer  should  himself 

8.  No  fact  of  con.      ^^^^^  ^^       observation.    The  phrenomena  are 

sciousueu  can  be  ao- 

oeptedatMcond-hand.  ^^^®  ^o  palpable  and  SO  easily  described,  that  the 
experience  of  one  observer  suffices  to  make  the 
facts  which  he  has  witnessed  inteUigible  and  credible  to  all.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  taken  chiefly 
upon  trust.  The  phaenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  thus  capable  of  being  described ;  all  that  the  first  observer 
can  do  is  to  lead  others  to  repeat  his  experience :  in  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  believe  nothing  upon  authority,  take  nothing  upon 
trust.  In  the  physical  sciences,  a  fact  viewed  in  different  aspects 
and  in  different  circumstances,  by  one.or  more  observers  of  acknowl- 

1  Provtr^y  zxTli.  17.    The  authorised  vex^         8  Etk,  Nic.,  TiU.  1.    Cf.  ibid,,  Iz.  0.— Bd. 
sion  is  eouMtenanee. — Ed.  4  JS^^ijf  ex  Ponto,  ii.  6,  60, 60.  —  £d. 

9  Protagifrasy  p.  848.  —  Ed.  «  PolU,  i.  2.— Ed. 
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edged  sagacity  and  good  faith,  is  not  onlj  comprehended  as  clearly 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselves,  but  is  also  admitted 
without  hesitation,  independently  of  all  personal  verification. 
Instruction  thus  suffices  to  make  it  understood,  and  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  carries  with  it  a  certainty  which  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

^But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  here  neither  understand  nor  believe  at  second  hand. 
Testimony  can  impose  nothing  on  its  own  authority  4  and  instruction 
is  only  instruction  when  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consciousness,  however  well  observed,  however  clearly  expressed, 
and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  its  observef,  is  for  us  as 
nothing,  until,  by  an  experience  of  our  own,  we  have  observed  and 
recognized  it  ourselves.  Till  this  be  done  we  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means,  far  less  admit  it  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
philosophy  proper,  instruction  is  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
position  in  which  the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself  in  order  by  his 
own  observation  to  verify  for  himself  the  facts  which  his  instructor 
pronounces  true.'' ^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  phsenomena  of  consciousness  are  not 
arrested  during  observation, — they  are  in  a  ceaseless  and  rapid 
iiow ;  each  state  of  mind  is  indivisible,  but  for  a  moment,  and  there 
are  not  two  states  or  two  moments  of  whose  precise  identity  we 
can  be  assured.  Thus,  before  we  can  observe  a 
*  ,      ^f^  ^       modification,  it  is  already  altered ;  nay,  the  very 

conscioutncas  not  nr-        ^  '  "^  ^        ^  f  >f 

xwted  dnring  otisemi-      intention  of  observing  it,  suffices  for  the  change. 

tJon,  bot  only  to  be      It  hence  results  that  the  phsenomena  can  only  be 

rtndjed through  mem-      gtudied  through  its  reminiscence;  but  memory 

reproduces  it  often  very  imperfectly,  and  always 

in  lower  vivacity  and  precision.    The  objects  of  the  external  world, 

on  the  other  hand,  remain  either  unaltered  during  our  observation, 

or  can  be  renewed  without  change ;  and  we  can  leave  off  at  will  and 

recommence  our  investigation  without  detriment  to  its  result.* 

In  the  fifth  place,  ^The  phaenomena  of  the  mental  world  are  not,  like 

those  of  the  material,  placed  by  the  side  of  each 

external  objects  attract  and  fetter  our  attention ; 
they  appear  only  in  rows  on  the  thread  of  time,  occupying  their 
fleeting  moment,  and  then  vanishing  into  oblivion ;  whereas,  exter- 
nal objects  stand  before  us  steadfast,  and  distinct,  and  simultaneous, 
in  all  the  life  and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color."  ' 

1  Cardaillac,  Etudes  de  PkOosophU^  I  p.  6.         dalllao,  Etudet  de  FhOos.y  i.  8, 4.]       S  Biande, 
9  [AnelllOD,  Nouv,  MOanges^  U.  102.    Car-      FtyAologie,  toL  1.  p.  56.] 
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In  the  sixth  place,  the  perceptions  of  the  different  qualities  of 

external  objects  are  decisively  discriminated  by 

6.  Katuraiif  blend      different  corporeal  organs,  so  that  color,  sound, 

with  each  other,  and      goliditv,  odor,  flavor,  are,  in  the  sensations  them- 

are  presented  in  com-  _         •'     .  ,        .  ,  ,  .,  .,.  « 

piejtity.  selves,  contrasted,  without  the  possibility  of  con- 

fusion. In  an  individual  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  Uetween  its  per- 
ceptions, as  these  are  continually  running  into  each  other.  Thus 
red  and  yellow  are,  in  their  extreme  points,  easily  distinguished,  but 
the  transition  point  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  precisely  deter- 
mined. Now,  in  our  internal  observation,  the  mental  pheenomena 
cannot  be  discriminated  like  the  perceptions  of  one  sense  from  the 
perceptions  of  another,  but  only  like  the  perceptions  of  the  same. 
Thus  the  phaBnomenon  of  feeling,  —  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
phsBnomenon  of  desire,  are,  when  considered  in  their  remoter  diver- 
gent aspects,  manifestly  marked  out  and  contradistinguished  as 
different  original  modifications;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  their 
approximating  side,  they  are  seen  to  slide  so  insensibly  into  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  between  them  any  accurate 
line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  various  qualities  of  our  internal  life 
can  be  alone  discriminated  by  a  mental  process  called  Abstraction ; 
and  abstraction  is  exposed  to  many  liabilities  of  error.  Nay,  the 
various  mental  operations  do  not  present  themselves  distinct  and 
separate ;  they  are  all  bound  up  in  the  same  unity  of  action,  and  as 
they  are  only  possible  through  each  other,  they  cannot,  even  in 
thought,  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  and  apart.  In  the  perception 
of  an  external  object,  the  qualities  are,  indeed,  likewise  presented 
by  the  different  senses  in  connection,  as,  for  example,  vinegar  is  at 
once  seen  as  yellow,  felt  as  liquid,  tasted  as  sour,  and  so  on ;  never- 
theless, the  qualities  easily  allow  themselves  in  abstraction  to  be 
viewed  as  really  separable,  because  they  are  all  the  properties  of  an 
extended  and  divisible  body ;  whereas  in  the  mind,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, desires,  do  not  stand  separate,  though  in  juxtaposition,  but 
every  mental  act  contains  at  once  all  these  qualities,  as  the  constit- 
uents of  its  indivisible  simplicity. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  act  of  reflection  on  our  internal  modifi- 
cations  is  not  accompanied  with  that  frequent  and  varied  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  which  we  experience  from  the  impression  of  external 
things.  Selfobservation  costs  us  a  greater  effort,  and  has  less  ex- 
citement than  the  contemplation  of  the  material  world ;  and  the 
higher  and  more  refined  gratification  which  it  supplies  when  its 
habit  has  been  onoe  formed,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who 
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hare  not  as  yet  been  trained  to  its  enjojrment.*    "The  first  part 

of  our  life  is  fled  before  we  possess  tbe  capacity 

7.  The  act  of  reflco-      Qf  reflectiye  observation ;  while  the  impressions 

tion  not  aceompanied  •■  •  i_     i*  i*     ^    •    ^  •  /• 

with  the  frequent  ai^d  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  earliest  infancy,  we  receive  from 

varied  tenUment  of  material  objects,  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature, 

pieaenra,  which   we  and  the  prior  development  ofour  external  senses, 

cxperieooe  from  the  ^jj  contribute  to  Concentrate,  even  from  the  first 

Impression  of  external 

^ijig,^  breath  of  life,  our  attention  on  the  world  with- 

out. The  seoond  passes  without  our  caring  to 
observe  ourselves.  The  outer  life  is  too  agreeable  to  allow  the 
soul  to  tear  itself  from  its  gratifications,  and  return  frequently  upon 
itself  And  at  the  period  when  the  material  world  has  at  length 
palled  upon  the  senses,  when  the  taste  and  the  desire  of  reflection 
gradually  become  predominant,  we  then  find  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
sort,  already  made  up,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resume  our  life 
from  its  commencement,  and  to  discover  how  we  have  become  what 
we  now  are."  *  **  Hitherto  external  objects  have  exclusively  riveted 
our  attention ;  our  organs  have  acquired  the  flexibility  requisite  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  observation ;  we  have  learned  the  method, 
acquired  the  habit,  and  feel  the  pleasure  which  results  from  perform- 
ing what  we  perform  with  ease.  But  let  us  recoil  upon  ourselves ; 
the  scene  changes ;  the  charm  is  gone ;  difiiculties  accumulate ;  all 
that  is  done  is  done  irksomely  and  with  efiTort ;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing within  repels,  everything  without  attracts ;  we  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  without  being  taught  another  lesson  than  reading  what 
takes  place  without  and  around  us,  whilst  we  possess  neither  the 
habit  nor  the  method  of  studying  the  volume  of  our  own  thoughts.'" 
**  For  a  long  time,  we  are  too  absorbed  in  life  to  be  able  to  detach 
ourselves  from  it  in  thought ;  and  when  the  desires  and  the  feelings 
are  at  length  weakened  or  tranquillized,  —  when  we  are  at  length 
restored  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of  the  preceding 
state,  because  we  can  no  longer  reproduce  or  replace  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  runs  like  water  through  our 
fingers.  We  are  carried  along  lost,  whelmed  in  our  life ;  we  live, 
but  rarely  see  ourselves  to  live. 

"  The  reflective  Ego,  which  distinguishes  self  from  its  transitory 
modificatipns,  and  which  separates  the  spectator  from  the  spectacle 
of  hfe,  which  it  is  continually  representing  to  itself  is  never  devel- 
oped in  the  majority  of  mankind  at  all,  and  even  in  the  thoughtful 


1  [Bivnde,  AycAolofM,  vol.  i.  p.  66.]  S  [AnciUon,  Now.  MSanga^  t.  U.  p.  108.] 

9  [CardidUac,  Avdct  dt  FkOoMophUj  1. 1.  p.  8.] 
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and  reflective  few,  it  is  fonned  only  at  a  mature  period,  and  is  even 
then  only  in  activity  by  starts  and  at  intervals.**  * 

Bat  Philosophy  has  not  only  peculiar  difficulties,  it  has  also 
peculiar  facilities.  There  is  indeed  only  one 
Ji\i^ph^^^dy^  external  condition  on  which  it  is  dependent, 
and  that  is  language ;  and  when,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  a  language  is  once  formed  of  a  copiousness  and  pli- 
ability capable  of  embodying  its  abstractions  without  figurative 
ambiguity,  then  a  genuine  philosophy  may  commence.  With  this 
one  condition  all  is  given  ;  the  Philosopher  requires  for  his  dis- 
coveries no  preliminary  preparations,  —  no  apparatus  of  instruments 
and  materials.  He  has  no  new  events  to  seek,  as  the  Historian ;  no 
new  combinations  to  form,  as  the  Mathematician.  The  Botanist, 
the  Zoologist,  the  Mineralogist,  can  accumulate  only  by  care,  and 
trouble,  and  expense,  an  inadequate  assortment  of  the  objects 
necessary  for  their  labors  and  observations.  But  that  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  all  studies  of  which  man  himself  is  the 
object,  has  no  need  of  anything  external;  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  observer  enter  into  his  iimer  self  in  order  to  find  there  all  he 
stands  in  need  o^  or  rather  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  he  can  hope 
to  find  anything  at  all.  If  he  only  effectively  pursue  the  method 
of  observation  and  analysis,  he  may  even  dispense  with  the  study 
of  philosophical  systems.  This  is  at  best  only  useful  as  a  mean 
towards  a  deeper  and  more  varied  study  of  himself  and  is  often 
only  a  tribute  paid  by  philosophy  to  erudition.  * 

1  [Anclllon,  Now,  MOangeM^  t  il.  pp.  108,      Thurot,  lHtroduetumdrBtMd€d$laPkihfopkU, 
104, 106-1  1. 1.,  Disc.  Pril.  p.  86.] 

i  [Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  (  126,  p.  687  (edit  1819). 
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LECTURE    XX. 

DISTBIBUTIOK  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COGNITIVE  FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  now  concluded  the  consideration  of 
The  8     lai  Kaisni       Consciousncss,  vicwed  in  its  more  general  rela- 
ties  of  Knowledge.  tions,  and  shall  proceed  to  analyze  its  more  par- 

ticular modifications,  that  is,  to  consider  the 
various  Special  Faculties  of  Knowledge. 

It  is  here  proper  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  division  I  gave 

you  of  the  Mental  Phsenomena  into  three  gi*eat 

Three  great  ciuMt      classes,  —  viz.,  the  phienomena  of  Knowledge, 

of  menial    phieiioiii.        ^,        ,  r  i^     v  ^  *i.       i. 

^^^  the  phienomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phsenomena 

of  Conation.    But  as  these  various  phaenomena 
all  suppose  Consciousness  as  their  condition,  —  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  phasnomena  of  knowledge,  heing,  indeed,  nothing  hut  con- 
sciousness in  various  relations, — it  was  necessary,  hefore  descending 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate,  first  to  exhaust  the  princi- 
pal;  and  in  doing  this  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  anticipated. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  particular  investigation  of  the  first  class  of 
the  mental  phaenomena, — those  of  Knowledge 
The  first ciui,--rh«.      ^^  Cognition,  —  and  shall  commence  by  delineat- 
^  "      ing  to  you  the   distribution  of  the  cognitive 

faculties  which  I  shall  adopt;  —  a  distribution 
different  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    But  I  would 
first  premise  an  observation  in  regard  to  psychological  powers,  and 
to  psychological  divisions. 
As  to  mental  powers,  —  under  which  term  are  included  mental 
faculties  and  capacities,  —  you  are  not  to  suppose 
entities  really  distinguishable  from  the  thinking 
principle,  or  really  different  firom  each  other.    Mental  powers  are 
not  like  bodily  organs.     It  is  the  same  simple  substance  which 
exerts  every  energy  of  every  faculty,  however  various,  and  which  is 
affected  in  every  mode  of  every  capacity,  however  opposite.    This 
has  frequently  been  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misunderstood ;    and. 
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among  others.  Dr.  Brown  has  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  phi- 

Ios()])hei*s  in  general,  that  they  regarded  the  fao- 

Brown  wrong  u  to       ulties  into  which  they  analyzed  the  mind  as  so 

the   common   phiio-      many  distinct  and  independent  existences,^    No 

sophlcal   opinion   re-  _      _  '^- 

gmrdingthcM.  reproach,  however,  can  be  more  unjust,  no  mis- 

take more  flagrant ;  and  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  charge,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  very  small- 
est number  of  psychologists  need  plead  guilty.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Brown  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  ad  an  accuser ;  and,  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time,  the  same  chai'ge  has  been  once  and  again  pi-e- 
ferred,  and  this,  in  particular,  with  singular  infelicity,  against  Reid 
and  Stewart.  To  speak  only  of  the  latter,  —  he  sufficiently  declares 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  foot-note  of  the  Dissertation:  —  "I 
quote,"  he  says,  "  the  following  passage  from  Addison,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metaphysical  acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in 
divining  and  obviating  a  difficulty,  which,  I  believe,  most  persons 
will  acknowledge  occurred  to  themselves  when  they  first  enterad  on 
metaphysical  studies :  —  *  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself  since 
it  is  the  wh,ole  sotd  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  imagines. 
Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  will,  ima^- 
nation,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  Express 
ourselves  in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there 
is  any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  another  part  of  the  same 
paper,  Addison  observes, '  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  only  the  diffijrent  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul  can  exert 
herself.'  —  Spectator,  No.  600." " 

I  shall  first  state  to  you  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  meiUalpower^ 
faculty^  or  capacity ;  and  then  show  you  that 

WhatmeMtbymen-      ^^  ^^^^  opinion  has  been  generally  held  by 

tal  power;  and  the  rel-  »»i  i.  ^  t 

atlve  opinion  of  phi.        philosophers. 

losophen.  It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the 

mind  is  capable  of  difierent  modifications,  that 
is,  can  exert  diffisrent  actions,  and  can  be  affected  by  difierent  pas- 
sions. This  is  admitted.  But  these  actions  and  paasions  are  not  all 
dissimilar;  every  action  and  passion  is  not  different  from  every 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  like,  and  they  are  unlike.  Those, 
therefore,  that  are  like,  we  group  or  assort  together  in  thought,  and 
bestow  on  them  a  common  name ;  nor  are  these  groups  or  assort- 
ments manifold, — they  are  in  fact  few  and  simple.  Again,  every 
action  is  an  effect;  every  action  and  passion  a  modification.    But 

1  Thnotofkjf  of  tkt  Human  Mmd^  Leoture  ztI.  toI.  1.  p.  888,  (second  edition.)  —  Ed. 
S  CoOeeUd  Wiarkt,  vol.  1.  p.  884. 
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every  effect  supposes  a  cause ;  every  modification  supposes  a  subject. 
Wken.  we  say  that  the  mind  exerts  an  energy,  we  virtually  say  that 
the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  energy ;  when  we  say  that  the  mind 
acts  or  suffers,  we  say  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  is  the  subject 
of  a  modification.  But  the  modifications,  that  is,  the  actions  and 
passions,  of  the  mind,  as  we  stated,  all  fidl  into  a  few  resembling 
groups,  which  we  designate  by  a  peculiar  name ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
the  common  cause  and  subject  of  all  these,  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
say  in  general  that  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  exerting  such  and 
such  a  class  of  energies,  or  has  the  capacity  of  being  modified  by 
such  and  such  an  order  of  affections.  We  here  excogitate  no  new, 
no  occult  principle.  We  only  generalize  certain  effects,  and  then 
infer  that  common  effects  must  have  a  common  cause;  we  only 
clasfflfy  ceHain  modes,  and  conclude  that  similar  modes  indicate  the 
same  capacity  of  being  modified.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  con- 
trary to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  philosophizing ;  nay,  it  is  the  purest 
specimen  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
On  this  doctrine,  li  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  teiiii  for 
the  causality  the  mind  has  of  oriirinatinir  a  cer- 

FacnltTand  Capoo-  .  .  o  o 

ttj  distingaished.  ^^°  ®**^  ^^  energies ;  a  capacity  only  a  general 

term  for  the  susceptibility  the  mind  has  of  being 
affected  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions.^    All  mental  powers  ai*o 
thus,  in  short,  nothing  more  than  names  determined  by  various 
orders  of  mental  phtenomena.    But  as  these  phsBuomena  differ  from, 
and  resemble,  each  other  in  various  respects,  vaiious  modes  of  classi- 
fication may,  therefore,  be  adopted,  and  consequently,  various  fiicul- 
ties  and  capacities,  in  different  views,  may  be  the  result. 
And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy ;  for  each  system  of  phi- 
rhfloMphieai  S7»-      losophy  is  a  different  view  of  the  phaenomena 
and'importAQce.  ^^  mind.    Now,  here  I  would  observe  that  we 

might  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  errors,  either 
by  attributing  too  great  or  too  small  importance  to  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  mental  phsBnomena.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
those  who  affect  to  undervalue  psychological  system,  that  system  is 
neither  the  end  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  that  paramount  in  the 
scale  of  importance.  To  attempt  a  definitive  system  or  synthesis, 
before  we  have  fully  analyzed  and  accumulated  the  facts  to  be  ar- 
ranged, would  be  preposterous,  and  necessarily  futile ;  and  system 
is  only  valuable  when  it  is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises  natu- 
rally out  of  an  observation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts, 
themselves ;  r^  iroXA,^  vtifHJL^  rcXcvnuov  hriyiyvrjfjui, 

1  See  abore,  p.  I28|  et  $eq.  —  £d. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  despise  system  is  to  despise  philosophy ; 
for  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of  unity.  Even  in  the 
progress  of  a  science,  and  long  prior  to  its  consummation,  it  is  indeed 
better  to  assort  the  materials  we  have  accumulated,  even  though 
th^  arrangement  be  only  temporary,  only  provisional,  than  to  leave 
them  in  conftision.  For  without  such  arrangement,  we  are  unable 
to  overlook  our  possessions;  and  as  experiment  results  from  the 
experiment  it  supersedes,  so  system  is  destined  to  generate  system 
in  a  progress  never  attaining,  but  ever  approximating  to,  perfection. 
Having  stated  what  a  psychological  power  in  propriety  is,  I  may. 
add  that  this,  and  not  the  other,  opinion,  has  been 
The  opiBion  gener-  ^^le  One  prevalent  in  the  various  schools  and  ages 
of  philosophy.  I  could  adduce  to  you  passages 
in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities are  more  than  mere  possible  modes,  in  which  the  simple 
indivisible  principle  of  thought  may  act  and  exist,  is  explicitly 
denied  by  Galen,^  Lactantius,'  Tertullian,'  St.  Austin,^  Isidoms,' 
IrensBiis,^  Synesius,^  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,*  among  the  fathers  of 


ally  prevalent  regard* 
ing  mental  powers. 


1  Galen,  however,  adopting  Plato^s  three- 
fold division  of  the  tkQn\tiea{Ratio^  Imamdia^ 
CupidUaa)^  expressly  teaches  that  these  have 
separate  local  seats,  and  that  the  mind  is  a 
whole  composed  of  parts  different  both  in 
kind  and  in  nature  {gtnert  et  natura).  See  his 
D*  Ihppoeratu  et  PkUonis  Decretis^  lib.  vi.  Opera, 
pp.  1008,  1004,  el  seq,  (edit  Basle,  1549).  Ct, 
llb.v.c.viii.— Ed. 

i[DeOpifieioDei,e.lS,]  [0»Mra,U.  126 (edit 
1784);  where,  however,  Lactautius  merely  pro- 
nounces the  question  in  regard  to  the  identity 
or  difference  of  the  anima  and  animiu,  insolu- 
ble, and  gives  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
—Ed.) 

S[De  Anima,  c.  18.]  [Opera,  ii.  804,  (edit. 
1680) :  **  Quid  sensus,  nisi  ejus  rei  qu«  senti- 
tur,  intellectus?  Quid  intellectus  nisi  ^us  rei 
qQ«  intelligitor  sensus?  Unde  ista  tormenta 
cmciandse  simplicitatis,  et  suspendends  veri- 
tatis?  Qnis  mihi  exhlbebit  sensum  non  Intel- 
ligentem  quod  sentit?  aut  intellectnm  non 
sentientemquod  intelUgit?  .  .  .  Sicorporalia 
quidem  sentinntur,  incorporalla  vero  intelli- 
gnntur:  vemm  genera  diversa  sunt  nondo- 
mieilia  sensns  et  intellectus,  id  est,  non  anima 
et  animus."  -  Ed  ] 

4  See  JDe  2Vifit(a<«,  lib.  x.  C.  8,  ( 18.  Opera, 
win.  p.  888  (edit  Bened):  "Hsec  trla,  me- 
moria,  intelligentia,  voluntas,  quoniam  non 
sunt  tres  vitc,  sed  una  vita,  nee  tres  mentes, 
sed  una  mens;  consequenter  utique,  neo 
tres   substantisB  sunt,  sed  una  substantia. 

Qnocirca  tria  luec  eo  sunt  nnum,  quo 

mia  vita,  una  mens,  una  essentia.**    Cf.  iMtf., 


lib.  xl.  e.  8.  H  6i  Of  Opera,  vlil.  p.  MS,  (edit 
Bened.)  L.  ix.  c  Iv.  $  8,  and  c.  v.  f  8.  Tba 
doctrine  of  St  Augustin  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, divided  the  schoolmen.  Henry  of 
Ghent,  and  Gregory  of  Rimini,  maintained 
that  his  opinion  was  Nomlnalistie,  while 
others  held  that  It  might  be  identifled  with 
that  of  Aquinas.  See  Fromondu8,  mio$o» 
pkia  C9bi«tia«a  de  Anima,  lib.  L  c.  vl.  art  ilL 
p.  100  et  s«9.  (ed.  1649). —Ed. 

5  [Orig^utm,  lib.  xi.  C.  1.]  [Opera,  p.  94, 
(edit  1617]  :  *^  Hkc  omnia  acUuncta  sunt 
aninue,  ut  una  res  sit  Pro  efBcientiis  enim 
oausarum  diversa  nomina  sortita  est  anlnuu 
Kam  et  memoria  mens  est :  dum  ergo  vivilleat 
corpus,  asiima  est;  dum  sclt,  meat  est;  dum 
vult  oiumm  eat;  dum  reoolit,  memoria  est," 
-Ed] 

6  [  Contra  Eareaet,  lib.  U.  c.  29.]  [  Opera,  t  L 
p.  882,  (edit  Leipsic,  1848) :  *'  Sensus  hominis, 
mens,  et  cogltatio,  et  intentio  mentis,  et  cm 
qu«  sunt  hiOusmodi,  non  aliud  quid  pnetcr 
anJmam  sunt ;  sed  ipsins  aninue  motus  et 
opemtlones,  nullam  sine  anima  habentes  snb- 
stantiam."— Ed.] 

r  [De  JiMomniu,]  [  Opera,  p.  108,  (edit.  1558) : 
^OXy  Aico^ci  r^  9r§6fuen,  so)  SXy  /BXfrti, 
iral  rk  Koiwk  wirrm  hitmrai,  Awdfua  fda 
fihf  vaerai  iwrri  r^p  icou^r  ^/f«''  woAAol 
M  icori  wcploSov.  —Ed. 

6  [Ik  Hbmimis  Opifieio,e. rl.)  [Opera,  l.  p.  66.] 
[OM  T^kp  4/uy  voAAof  riircr  Mti^  il  &^ 
riXYrwruecd  t&i'  wperffJrmv  9wdfA§is,  el  «d 
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the  Chnrcb;  by  lamblichus,^  Plotinus,*  Proclns,'  Olympiodorus,* 
and  the  pseudo  Hermes  Trismegistus,*  among  the  Platonists ;  by  the 
Aphrodisian,^  Ammonias  Hermiaa/  and  Philoponns'  among  the 
Aristotelians.  Since  the  restoration  of  letters  the  snme  doctrine  is 
explicitly  avowed  by  the  elder  Scaliger,*  Patricias,^**  and  Campa- 
nella;^  by  Descartes,"  Malebranche,"  Leibnitz,"  and  Wolf;^  by 
Condillac,"  Kant,*'  and  the  whole  host  of  recent  philosophers. 


M^  i^awT^fubtu  Mia  ydp  rit  itrrl  8^- 
wffust  auTos  6  iyinlfuyos  rouSf  6  8i'  iKiur- 
too  rwy  ai<rdirn)/>(»y  8ic(i^v,  koI  r&y  tirrttp 
irtSpurv^fupos,  —  Bd.] 

1 "  ADima  qwunris  rldcstar  omnet  ntlonei 
et  totu  in  fe  species  exhibere,  tamen  deter- 
minata  semper  est  secundum  aliqnid  nnnm, 
id  est,  nnam  speeiem.*'  Dt  Myateriity  as  para- 
phrased by  Hanilins  FioinnB.  Qpem,  p.  187B. 
-Ed. 

t  Eiuuad,  ir.  IflK  ilL  f  iii.  p.  874,  (ed.  1615): 
Tovr^  8i  o6ivcr^  &r  rV  t"^  I'hOCh'^]  ^Vf 
rifif  8«  fiipos  tty  Mtnu  vapJurxono'  icoi  ftd' 
kwra,  off  rh  alrh  hwdfJMws  wdpttmy  iw§l 
KqH  ots  i\Xo  tpTfw^  r^  8^  $XXo  otov  d^5a\- 

&XXo  8f  itaX  k€KT4oy  Topctwu,  {&KK»y  8i, 
th  fuplC^iy  athms),  ioixii  rh  avrh,  khw 
&XAi|  9^tfafus  iy  imeripott  4mpyp.  Jbid.^ 
lib.  iL  p  868:  Yux^  fupt^  /tiy,  tri  iy 
fcun  fUpHTt  rov  iy  f  iariy'  i^fytoros  8^ 
8ri  8\iy  iy  wum,  mU  fy  Srttovy  aiOrov  8X17. 
Cr.lib.  i.p.861.— Ed. 

S  la  iVotomf  JTuohgiam,  lib.  ir.  0.  xri.  p. 
p.  210,  (edit.  1618):  Aiik  7^  r^y  tucpay  fic- 
rawtfior  riis  ffvyoxtlfi  itfUpurrot  6  yovs, 
Aik  84  rh  Mr€pa  /Urpa  r^s  /aM^hh, 
4  ^hoch  fupwriif  KoX  hfUpiffTos  ivri^  Kork 
fUor  w^yxpturty,  UritL^  lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  26: 
T^  84  ^'vxV  ^y  Koi  iroAA^;  — thus  ren- 
dered in  the  Latin  rersicn  of  Portus:  "  Anl- 
mam  nnam  et  mnlta,  [propter  Tarias  unins 
aninue  Ihcnltates,  et  Tariarum  rerum  oognft- 
tiooem,  qnam  una  anima  habet.*^] — Ed. 

4  Olympiodonis  adopts  Plato's  dirision  of 
the  soul  into  three  principles.  As  regards 
the  unity  of  the  rational  sovl  atone,  some- 
thing may  perliaps  be  inferred  from  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  FirH  AleibiatUSf  where  the 
rational  soul  is  identifled  with  the  perM>nal 
aelt  8eeespeoiaIlypp.208,226,edit.Creuaer. 
Compare  also  a  passage  from  his  Commentary 
on  tlie  Phtedo,  dted  by  Cousin,  Ftagnunu  Phil' 
•sopkiqwet^  torn.  i.  p.  421,  (ed.  1847).  Neither 
passa^B,  howerer,  bears  decislrely  on  tills 
question.  — Ed. 

^  I>$  Imtttteetume  U  SetuUj  lib.  XT.  t  42.]  [Pa- 
tricil, iVovaif«  Ufli9er9i8PMio»ophia,{ediUlSa^): 
"Elf  7^  rots  ViKMt  fiots  1^  aladnats  rf 


^^ci  linrrai,  4y  8*  iu^bp^ois  4)  ydna-is, 
Noi^cwf  84  8  yovs  9ia/^4prrcu  roaovroy, 
6<roy  6  B^hs  ^Uritrot.  'H  fi^y  yiip  ^u6ttjs 
M>  rov  3ffov  ylyereu^  if  84  yiffeis  (nrh  rod 
you,  A8cX^  oSira  rov  A^yov,  mU  Hpyaya 
Aaa^Awv.  —Ed.] 

^  ndaai  yhp  aSrat  (sc.  ^x^  i^prrriir^, 
ohr^rrrutfif  ^oafrurrucfiy  Spfiriruciif  6p€KTucfi) 
fda  oiorat  Kork  rh  ^OK^i/uyoy,  rtus  8ia^o« 
paus  T&y  9uydfM»y  airreus  hafprjvrcu*  In  De 
AiUma,  lib.  I.  f.  140a,  (edit.  Yen.  1684  )  — Ed. 

'  T$s  iipLrr4pas  r^vj^s  9irrtA  ai  iyipy^uu^ 
al  /uy  TMftfrural,  tJoy  yovs,  i6^a,  aXffShi<riSt 
^tarraa-la,  Ztdyota,  al  84  (wrucat  irai  ^pcfcri- 
mU,  oToy  fio^XtiaiSt  vpoaip€a-is,  3v^^r,  «ra2 
hti^fdcL  In  Qmnque  Voce*  POrphyrii^  t.  la. 
(edit.  Aldine,  1646).  — Ed. 

i  In  De  ilmma,  Frooem,  t.  4a.  •  Ov  yiip 
oI8cy  i^ur^y  ^  8^tr,  fj  ^  iutvfiy  Ij  i,w\&s  if 
afirdifcis'  ov84  C^c<  wolas  iffrX  pCfftvs'  ^ 
/ityroi  4^^  ^  Koyuc^f  cvbr^  iaxn^iy  ytp(&<r' 
K§r  eJhri  yovy  icrty  ^  (rrrowret''  etlhui  ^ 
(firovfi4yri'  offny  I1  tipltrKOvora,  offnj  ^  €6- 
purK0fi4yfi*  4i  yiy^nowre^  irol  yum<rKofi4yii» 
Cf.  In  lib.  i.  c.  y.,  text  80,  to  end.  —  Ed. 

9  Sxereiiationesy  [ecxcyii.  i  1;  oocvii.  i  87.] 
[Cf.  oocTli.  f  16.]— Ed. 

10  Myslica  .Xgyptioruniy  lib.  ii.  c.  iil.  t  4,  Ool. 
2  f^*  AnIma  unica  est  et  simplex ;  sed  mnlti- 
plicantur  rlrtutes  ^us,  ultra  substantiam,  et 
si  videtnr  operari  plurima  simul,  ejus  opera 
sunt  multa  rations  patientum.  Si  quidem 
corpora  non  reolpinnt  operationes  aoime 
equaliter,  sed  pro  condltJone  sua;  ergo  plu- 
ralitas  operationum  inest  rebus,  non  aninue." 
— Ed. 

11  **  Eandem  animam  sentientem  et  memo- 
ratiram  esse  imaginativam  et  discursivam." 
See  De  Sentu  lUrum,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxi.  p.  77,  (edit 
16S7).    Cf.  CO.  xix.  XX.— Ed. 

IS  [Dt  PaasionOnUy  pars.  U.  art.  68.] 

18  Reehercht  de  la  ViriUy  lib.  ill. 0.  i.  §  1  —Ed. 

14  [Nouteeaux  JBusw,  lib.  il.  o.  xxl.  §  6.  p.  132 
—edit.  Raspe.] 

15  [P$yekologia  Raiumali*y  (  81.] 

le  [De  PJrt  de  peneer^  0.  TiU.  Cbars,  t.  iii.  p. 
804.] 

17  Kritik  der  rtinen  Femini/I— Transao.  I>ia].f 
B.  ii.  H.  I.    (p.  407,  edit  1790).    Kant,  hov- 
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Daring  the  middle  ages,  the  question  was  indeed  one  which  divided 
the  schools.  St.  Thomas/  at  the  head  of  one  party,  held  that  the 
faculties  were  distinguished  not  only  from  each  other,  hut  from  the 
essence  of  the  mind ;  and  this,  as  they  phrased  it,  really  and  not 
formally.  Henry  of  Ghent,'  at  the  head  of  another  party,  main- 
tained a  modified  opinion, — that  the  faculties  were  really  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  not  from  the  essence  of  the  souL 
Scotus,'  again,  followed  by  Occam  *  and  the  whole  sect  of  Nominal- 
ists, denied  all  real  difference  either  between  the  several  faculties,  or 
between  the  faculties  and  the  mind ;  allowing  between  them  only  a 
formal  or  logical  distinction.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  that  has  sub- 
sequently prevailed  in  the  latter  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  its  universality,  that  few  modem  psychologists  have  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  explicit  profession  of  their  faith  in  what 
they  silently  assumed.  No  accusation  can,  therefore,  be  more  un- 
grounded than  that  which  has  been  directed  agiiinst  philosophers,  — 
that  they  have  generally  harbored  the  opinion  that  faculties  are,  like 
organs  in  the  body,  distinct  constituents  of  mind.  The  Aristotelic 
princii)le,  that  in  relation  to  the  body  **the  soul 
is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part," — that 
it  is  the  same  indivisible  mind  that  operates  in 
sense,  in  imagination,  in  memory,  in  reasoning, 
etc.,  differently  indeed,  but  differently  only  be- 
cause operating  in  different  relations,*  —  this  opinion  is  the  one 


The  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine regarding  the  re- 
lation of  the  Boul  to 
the  body. 


ever,  while  he  admits  this  unity  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  conception  involved  in  the  f  ct  of 
conscionsnens,  denies  that  the  conception  can 
be  legitimately  tran»ferred  to  the  soul  as  a 
real  substance.  ~£d. 

1  Summaf  pars  i.  Q.  77,  art.  i.  et  seq.  Ibid.^ 
Q.  6i.  art  iii.  Cf.  In  Sent.,  lib.  i.  dist.  iii.  Q. 
4,  art  iL  St  Thomas  is  followed  by  Capre- 
olus,  Ci^etan,  Ferrarleusis,  and  Marsiliua  Fi- 

.  cinus.  See  Cottnnius,  De  IV^y.  Stat.  Anima 
RatUnudU,  p.  281.  ~  Ed. 

2  Henry  of  Ghent  is,  by  Fromondus,  classed 
with  Gregory  of  Rimini  and  the  Kominslists. 
See  De  Anima f  lib.  ii.  c.  vL  But  sec  Genovesi, 
S2ement.  Mftc^>ha.  pars  ii.  p.  120.  ~  £z>. 

S  See  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natwaiibua.  Ub. 
De  Facultatibus  AnimOy  p  686  Tcnnemann, 
Oeech.  der  Pkilosophie,  vill.  2.  p.  751.]  {*'  Dieo 
igitur,"  says  Scotus,  "quod  poU»t  sustiueri, 
quod  essentia  anirase  indistincta  re  et  rationc, 
est  principium  plurium  actionum  sine  diversi- 
tate  reali  potentiammf  ita  quod  sint  vel  par- 
tes anim»  vd  aooidentia,  vel  respectus.  .... 
Dices,  quod  erit  ibl  saltem  differentia  rationis. 
CoDoedo,  sed  hac  nihil  ftclet  ad  principium 
operationis  realis.    Li  Smt.,  lib.  ii.  dJist.  16. 


Q.  2,  (quoted  by  Tenncmann.)  The  Conlm- 
brioenses  dlsUnguish  between  the  doctrine  of 
Scotus,  and  that  held  in  common  by  Gregory 
( Ariminensis),  Oooam,  Gabriel  Biel,  Manilius, 
and  almost  the  whole  sect  of  the  Nominalists, 
—who,  they  say,  concur  in  affirming,  —  *'  po- 
tentias  [animie]  nee  re  ipsa,  nee  formaliter,  et 
natura  rei,  ab  animse  essentia  distlngui,  licet 
anima  ex  varietate  actionum  diversa  nomina 
Bortiatur ;"  whereas  Scotus,  according  to  them, 
is  of  opinion  tliat,  while  the  fkcultics  can- 
not in  reality  (re  ipsa)  be  distinguished  from 
the  mind,  these  may,  however,  be  distin- 
guished "  ibrmaliter,  et  ex  natura  rei."  Im 
De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  e.  iU.  Q  4,  p.  ISO.  Cottonlus 
attributes  the  latter  opinion  to  the  Seotists 
universally.  See  his  De  Tripliei  Statu  Ankna 
liationalisy  p.  280,  (ed.  1628.)  Gf.  Toletns,  A 
De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  f.  69.  — £d.] 

A  In  Sent.,  lib.  ii.  dist  16,  qq.  21,  26.  See 
Conimbricenses,  In  De  itatma,  p.  IfiO.  Col- 
tuniu<«,  De  Trip.  Stat,  An  Rat.^  p.  280.  —  £i>. 

a  De  Animoy  i.  v.  81 :  'AA\'  olXkv  Ijrrw  4w 
ittarf^  rm¥  fioplenf  (kwwn*  iwwdpx^i  rk 
fi6pui  Tijs  ^Ifvxv'i  K*  T*  ^  ^f'  Plotinus, 
above,  #.  271,  note  SL  *  Ed. 
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dominant  among  psychologistSy  and  the  one  which,  though  not 
always  formally  proclaimed,  must,  if  not  positively  disclaimed,  he  in 
justice  presumptively  attributed  to  every  philosopher  of  mind. 
Those  who  employed  the  old  and  familiar  language  of  philosophy, 
meant,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  as  those  who  would  establish  a. 
new  doctrine  jon  a  newfangled  nomenclature.  ^ 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  what 
I  am  about  to  state  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 

a^^w^r^""^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  phffino- 
mena,  and  the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of 

Knowledge  founded  thereon.  I  formerly  told  you  that  the  mental 
qualities — the  mental  phsenomena  —  are  never  presented  to  us  sep<n 
arately ;  they  ai-e  always  in  conjunction,  and  it  is  only  by  an  ideal 
analysis  and  abstraction  that,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  they  can 
be  discriminated  and  considered  apart.^  The  problem  proposed  in 
such  an  analysis,  is  to  find  the  primary  threads  which,  in  their  com- 
position, form  the  complex  tissue  of  thought.  In  what  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  an  analysis,  all  philosophers  are  agreed,  how- 
ever different  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  attempts.  I  shall 
not  state  and  criticize  the  various  classifications  propounded  of  the 
cognitive  fiiculties,  as  I  did  not  state  and  criticize  the  classifications 
propounded  of  the  mental  phenomena  in  general.  The  i-easons  are 
the  same.  You  would  be  confused,  not  edified.  I  shall  only  delin- 
eate the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  endeavor  to  afford  you  some  general  insight  into  its 
principles.  At  present  I  limit  my  consideration  to  the  phaenomena 
of  Knowledge;  with  the  two  other  classes — the  phaenomena  of 
Feeling  and  the  phsenomena  of  Conation  —  we  have  at  present  no 
concern. 
I  again  repeat  that  consciousness  constitutes,  or  is  coextensive 
with,  all  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  —  these 
The  special  ftcuiti<M      faculties  being  only  special  modifications  under 

of  knowledge,  evolved  ..,  .*='         *'     \  .^         ,        »*. 

oatofCoucioiuneaB.       wbich  consciousness  is  manifested.     It  being, 
therefore,  underotood  that  consciousness  is  not  a 

special  faculty  of  knowledge,  but  the  general  faculty  out  of  which 

the  special  fieu^nlties  of  knowledge  are  evolved,  I  proceed  to  this 

evolution. 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  Cognition, 
•  •^  ^     .  .         or  Consciousness  in  general,  and  since  it  cannot 

I.  The  Preflentative  ,        ,  o  ? 

rMsnftf,  ^  maintained  that  we  have  always  possessed 

the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  we  must  have  a  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
1  See  abore,  ^  180.— Ed. 

35 
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But  this  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
immediate  presentation  of  a  new  object  to  consciousness,  in  other 
words,  by  the  reception  of  a  new  object  within  the  sphere  of  our 
cognition.  We  have  thus  a  faculty  which  may  be  called  the  Acquis- 
itive, or  the  Presentative,  or  the  Receptive. 

Now,  new  or  adventitious  knowledge  may  be  either  of  things 
external,  or  of  things  internal ;  in  other  words, 

Subdivided,  M  Ex-      either  of  the  phenomena  of  the  non-ego,  or  of 

ternal   and    Internal,  _         _  i.    ,  '        i    *  .     t     . 

into  Pcroeption  and  **^®  phaBuomena  of  the  ego ;  and  this  distinction 
Seif-ConBoioiuneffi.  of  object  will  determine  a  subdivision  of  this, 

the  Acquisitive  Faculty.  If  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge be  external,  the  faculty  receptive  or  presentative  of  the  quali- 
ties of  such  object,  will  be  a  consciousness  of  the  non-ego.  This 
has  obtained  the  name  of  External  Perception,  or  of  Perception 
simply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  internal,  the  faculty 
receptive  or  presentative  of  the  qualities  of  such  subject-object,  will 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  ego.  This  faculty  obtains  the  name  of 
InteiTial  or  Reflex  Perception,  or  of  Self-Consciousness-  By  the 
foreign  psychologists  this  faculty  is  termed  also  the  Internal  Sense. 

Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguished  an  Acquisitive,  or  Presentative,  or  Receptive  Faculty ; 
and  this  acquisitive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  or  External  Perception,  or  Perception  simply,  and 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  ego,  or  Self-Consciousness,  or  Internal 
Perception. 

This  acquisitive  faculty  is  the  faculty  of  Experience.  External 
perception  is  the  faculty  of  external,  self-consciousness  is  the  faculty 
of  internal,  experience.  If  we  limit  the  term  Reflection  in  con* 
formity  to  its  original  employment  and  proper  signification,  —  an 
attention  to  the  internal  phsenomena,  —  reflection  will  be  an  expres- 
sion for  self-consciousness  concentrated. 

In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  we  are  capable  of  knowle.dge, 

we  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  faculty  of 

ii.TheCon«crrative      acquiring,  but  with  a  faculty  of  retaining  or 

Faculty,  -  Memory  ^  ....  •     j       d      xi.-     r       i* 

Proper.  Conserving  it  when  acquired.    By  this  faculty, 

I  mean  merely,  and  in  the  most  limited  sense, 
the  power  of  mental  retention.  We  have  thus,  as  a  second  neces- 
sary faculty,  one  that  may  be  called  the  Conservative  or  Retentive. 
This  is  Memory,  strictly  so  denominated,  —  that  is,  the  power  of 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness;  I  say 
retsuning  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness,  for  to 
bring  the  retentum  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  the  function 
of  a  totally  different  faculty,  of  which  we  are  immediately  to  speak. 
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Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  second  place, 
distinguished  the  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty,  or  Memory 
Proper.  Whether  there  he  suhdivisions  of  this  faculty,  we  shall 
not  here  inquire. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  are  capahle  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 

enough  that  we  possess  a  faculty  of  acquiring, 
nylr^ty^^'''^      and  a  faculty  of  retaining  it  in  the  mind,  but 

out  of  consciousness;  we  must  further  be  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  of  recalling  it  out  of  unconsciousness  into 
consciousness,  in  short,  a  reproductive  power.  This  Reproductive 
Faculty  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of 
our  thoughts,  —  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  Mental  Association. 

If  these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without 

Sabdiwded  u  iritb-      ^hc  intervention  of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be 

Z^^^Ia^^^.      ^^^®^  Suggestion,  or  Spontaneous  Suggestion; 

nieoenoe.  whereas,  If  applied  under  the  influence  of  the 

will,  it  will  properly  obtain  the  name  of  Remi- 
niscence or  Recollection.  By  reproduction^  it  should  be  observed, 
that  I  strictly  mean  the  process  of  recovering  the  absent  thought 
from  unconsciousness,  and  not  its  representation  in  consciousness. 
Thw  reproductive  faculty  is  commonly  confounded  with  the  con- 
servative, under  the  name  of  Memory;  but  most  erroneously. 
These  qualities  of  mind  are  totally  unlike,  and  are  possessed  by 
diflferent  individuals  in  the  most  different  degrees.  Some  have  a 
strong  faculty  of  conservation,  and  a  feeble  faculty  of  reproduction ; 
others,  again,  a  prompt  and  active  reminiscence,  but  an  evanescent 
retention.  Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition,  there  is  thus 
discriminated,  in  the  third  place,  the  Reproductive  Faculty. 
In  the  fourth  place,  as  capable  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  only 

be  endowed  with  a  presentativc,  a  conservative, 
.}^'J^^^^^^^'  and  a  reproductive  faculty;  there  is  required  for 
ination.  their  consummation  —  for  the  keystone  of  the 

arch — a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness, 
and  of  keeping  before  the  mind  the  knowledge  presented,  retained, 
and  reproduced.  We  have  thus  a  Representative  Faculty;  and 
this  obtains  the  name  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy. 

The  element  of  imagination  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
element  of  reproduction,  though  this  is  frequently,  nay  commonly, 
done ;  and  this  either  by  comprehending  these  two  qualities  under 
imagination,  or  by  conjoining  them  with  the  quality  of  retention 
under  memory.  The  distinction  I  make  is  valid.  For  the  two  fac- 
ulties are  possessed  by  different  individuals  in  very  different  degrees. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how,  without  a  representative  act,  an 
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object  can  be  reprodacecL  Bat  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  two 
powers  have  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  The  represen- 
tatiye  faculty  has,  by  philosophers,  been  distinguished  into  the 
Productive  or  Creative,  and  into  the  Reproductive,  Imagination.  I 
shall  hereafter  show  you  that  this  distinction  is  untenable. 

Thus,  under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  we  have  a  fourth  special 
faculty  discriminated,  —  the  Representative  Faculty, — Phantasy, 
or  Imagination. 
In  the  fifth  place,  all  the  faculties  we  haye  considered  are  only 
.  subsidiary.     They   acquire,  preserve,  call   ont, 
v.  The  Eiaborative      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  materials,  for  tlie  use  of  a 
80^      .        ompa  -      jjjgjjgy  faculty  which  operates  upon  these  mate- 
rials, and  which  we  may  call  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty.    This  faculty  has  only  one  operation,  it  only 
compares, — it  is  Comparison,  —  the  faculty  of  Relations.    It  may 
startle  you  to  hear  that  the  highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  than  comparison,  but,  in  the  end,  I  am  confident  of  convinc- 
ing you  of  the  paradox.    Under  comparison,  I 
^aiysia  and  Syn-      include  the  Conditions,  and  the  result,  of  com- 
parison.    In  order  to  compare,  the  mind  must 
divide  or  separate,  and  conjoin  or  compose.    Analysis  and  synthesis 
are,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  comparison.    Again,  the  result  of 
comparison  is  either  the  affirmation  of  one  thing  of  another,  or  the 
negation  of  one  thing  of  another.    If  the  mind  affirm  one  thing  of 
another,  it  conjoins  them,  and  is  thus  again  synthesis.    If  it  deny 
one  thing  of  another,  it  disjoins  them,  and  is 

Conception  or  Gen-  _  .  ■,      »  /^  i*<*  v*v* 

craii2ation  ^'^^  again  analysis.     Generalization,  which  is 

the  result  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  is  thus  an 
act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly  denominated  Conception.    Judg- 
ment is  only  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 
Bea^^g.  notions  directly  together;  Reasoning,  only  the 

comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  with  each 
other  through  a  third.  Conception  or  Generalization,  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  are  thus  only  various  applications  of  comparison, 
and  not  even  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  separate  faculties. 

Under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  there  is  thus  discriminated  a 
fifth  special  faculty  in  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  Comparison. 
This  is  Thought,  strictly  so  called ;  it  corresponds  to  the  AuWa  of 
the  Greek,  to  the  Diacurms  of  the  Latin,  to  the  VerBtcmd  of  the 
German  philosophy ;  and  its  laws  are  the  object  of  Logic. 

But,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  mind  is  not  altogether  indebted 
to  experience  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  knowledge, — its 
knowledge  is  not  all  adventitious.    What  we  know  by  experience, 
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without  experience  we  should  not  have  known;  and  as  all  our 

experience  is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  de- 

VI.  The  B^rui»tive      nved  from  experience  is  contingent  also.    But 

Faculty,  — Beaaon  or         .-  .»  .     ^i  •    j      i  •  i_ 

Common  Smse.  there  are  cognitions  m  the  mind  which  are  not 

contingent,  —  which  are  necessary,  —  which  we 
cannot  but  think, — which  thought  supposes  as  its  fundamental  con- 
dition. .  These  cognitions,  therefore,  are  not  mere  generalizations 
from  experience.  But  if  not  derived  from  experience,  they  must 
be  native  to  the  mind;  unless,  on  an  alternative  that  we  need  not 
at  present  contemplate,  we  suppose  with  Plato,  St.  Austin,  Cousin, 
and  other  philosophers,  that  Reason,  or  more  properly  Intellect,  is 
impersonal,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  necessary  cognitions 
in  the  divine  mind.  These  native,  these  necessary  cognitions, 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  governed  in  its  operations,  and 
which  afford  the  conditions  of  its  capacity  of  knowledge.  These 
necessary  laws,  or  primary  conditions,  of  intelligence,  are  phsB- 
nomena  of  a  similar  character ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  generalize 
or  collect  them  into  a  class ;  and  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
mind  of  manifesting  these  phaenomena,  we  may  bestow  the  name  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty.  This  faculty  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  what,  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  was  called  Now,  —  vovs  (in* 
teUectus^  mens)y  when  strictly  employed,  being  a  term,  in  that  phi- 
losophy, for  the  place  of  principles,  —  the  locus  principiorum.  It 
is  analogous,  likewise,  to  the  term  JReason^  as  occasionally  used  by 
some  of  the  older  English  philosophers,  and  to  the  Venmnft  (rea- 
son)  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  others  of  the  recent 
German  metaphysicians,  and  from  them  adopted  into  France  and 
England.  It  is  also  nearly  convertible  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Reid^s,  and  certainly  Stewart's,  notion  of  Common  Sense.  This, 
the  last  general  faculty  which  I  would  distinguish- under  the  Cog- 
nitive Faculty,  is  thus  what  I  would  call  the  Regulative  or  Legisla- 
tive, —  its  synonyms  being  NoG?^  Intellect,  or  Coftimon  Sense.       ^ 

You  will  observe  that  the  term  faculty  can  be  applied  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  hero  collected  under  one 

The  term  Faculty  name,  only  in  a  very  different  signification  from 
bi^to'i^'lnorco^  ^^^t  it  bcars  when  .applied  to  the  preceding 
men  seDM.  powers.    For  vd^  intelligence  or  common  sense, 

meaning  merely  the  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  of  thought,  is  not  properly  a  faculty,  that 
is,  it  is  not  an  active  power  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  not  a  capac- 
ity, it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  other  word  it  can  be  denoted. 

Such  are  the  six  special  Faculties  of  Cognition ;  —  1°,  The  Ac- 
quisitive or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty  divided  into  Percep- 
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tion  and  Self-Consciousness ;  2°,  The  Conservative  or  Retentive  Fac- 
ulty, Memory;   3®,  The  Reproductive  or  Revo- 
These  constitute  the      cative  Faculty,  subdivided  into  Suggestion  and 
ft^uiuesolrco^iti"^^^      Reminiscence;  4%  The  Representative  Faculty 
or  Imagination;   5®,  The   Elaborative  Faculty 
or  Comparison,    Faculty  of  Relations;   and,  6®,  The  Regulative 
or  Legislative  Faculty,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  Proper,  Common 
Sense.     Besides  these  faculties,  there  are,  I  conceive,  no  others; 
and,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  while  these 
are  attributes  of  mind  not  to  be  confounded, — not  to  be  analyzed  into 
each  other,  —  the  other  faculties  which  have  been  devised  by  philoso- 
phers are  either  factitious  and  imaginary,  or  easily  reducible  to 
these. ' 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  Special 
Faculties  of  Knowledge : 


I 
I 


I 


II.  Conservative  =Memorv. 

III.  Rep..ducUve  |  ^:K,^'^.fEJ^ 

IV.  Representative  =  Imagination. 

V.  Elaborative  =  Comparison, — Faculty  of  Relations, 

y I.  Relative  «=  Season,  —  Common  Sense. 
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THE   PBESENTATIVE  FACULTY,  — I.    PERCEPTION.— KEID'S 
HISTORICAL  VIEW   OF  THE  THEORIES  OF  PERCEPTION. 

Having  concluded  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as  the 
common  condition  of  the  mental  phsBnomena, 
and  of  those  more  general  phsenomena  which 
pertain  to  consciousness  as  regarded  in  this  universal  relation,  I 
proceeded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  to  the  discussion  of  consciousness 
viewed  in  its  more  particular  modifications,  —  that  is,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Special  powers, — the  Special  Faculties  and  Capacities 
of  Mind.  And,  having  called  to  your  recollection  the  primary  dis- 
tribution of  the  mental  phsenomena  into  three  great  classes,  —  the 
phaenomena  included  under  our  general  faculty  of  Knowledge,  or 
Thought,  the  phaenomena  included  under  our  general  capacity  of 
Feeling,  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  the  phaBuomena  included 
under  our  general  power  of  Conation,  that  is,  of  Will  and  Desire, — 
I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, — 
that  is,  the  phaenomena  of  Knowledge.  This  class  of  phaenomena 
are,  in  strictest  propriety,  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  being 
consciousness  only  in  different  relations;  and  consciousness  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  general  faculty  of  knowledge :  whereas 
the  phaenomena  of  the  other  classes,  though  they  suppose  conscious- 
ness as  the  condition  of  their  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
feel,  nor  will,  nor  desire,  without  knowing  or  being  aware  that  we 
so  do  or  suffer, — these  phaenomena  are,  however,  something  more 
than  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  seeing  a  new  quality  is 
superadded  to  that  of  cognition. 
I  may  notice,  parenthetically,  the  reason  why  I  frequently  employ 
cognition,  as  a  synonym  of  knowledge.  This 
£mpiojm<»t  of  the       j^  ^^^  ^^^^  merely  for  the  sake  of  varying  the 

term  CogDiHon  Tiodi-  .  -r       ,       /•  «  .     . 

ented,  expression.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 

have  a  word  of  this  signification,  which  we  can 

use  in  the  plural.    Now  the  term  knowledges  has  waxed  obsolete, 

though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revived.    It  is  frequently  employed 
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by  Bacon.^  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  term  cognx- 
tion^  of  which  the  plural  is  in  common  usage.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  likewise  have  a  term  for  knowledge,  which  we  can 
employ  adjectively.  The  word  knowledge  itself  has  no  adjective, 
for  the  participle  knowing  is  too  vague  and  unemphatic  to  be  em- 
ployed, at  least  alone.  But  the  substantive  cognition  has  the  ad- 
jective cognitive.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  having  a  plural  and  an 
adjective,  cognition  is  a  word  we  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  in 
psychological  discussion.  It  would  also  be  convenient,  in  the  third 
place,  for  psychological  precision  and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to 
cognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  cognition^  as  we  use  the  decom- 
pound to  recognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  recognition.  But  in 
this  instance  the  necessity  is  not  strong  enough 
Condition  under  to  warrant  our  doing  what  custom  has  not  done, 
which    the   employ.      you  wiU  notice,  such  an  innovation  is  alwavs 

ment  of  new  tenns  in  .  /»      .  -i       i  «  *  t 

philosophy  ia  allow-  ^  question  of  circumstanccs ;  and  thougll  I 
able.  would  not  subject  Philosophy  to  Rhetoric  more 

than  Gregory  the  Great  would  Theology  to 
Grammar,  still,  without  an  adequate  necessity,  I  should  alw.iys  ree- 
ommend  you,  in  your  English  compositions,  to  prefer  a  word  af 
Saxon  to  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  sacrifice  meaning  to  its  mode  of  utterance, — to  make  thought 
subordinate  to  its  expression ;  but  still  where  no  higher  authority, 
no  imperious  necessity,  dispenses  with  philological  precepts, 
these,  as  themselves  the  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  ought 
to  be  punctiliously  obeyed.  "  It  is  not  in  language,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"that  we  ought  to  play  the  puritan;"*  but  it  is  not  either  for  the 
philosopher  or  the  theologian  to  throw  off  all  deference  to  the  laws 
of  language,  —  to  proclaim  of  their  doctrines, 

"  Mysteria  tanta 
Turpe  est  grammaticls  submittero  coUa  capistris."  » 

The  general  right  must  certainly  be  asserted  to  the  philosopher  of 
usurping  a  peculiar  language,  if  requisite  to  express  his  peculiar 
analyses;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
as  odious  and  suspected,  is  strictissimi  Juris^  and  that,  to  avoid  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  grammatical  recusancy,  he  must  always  be 
able  to  plead  a  manifest  reason  of  philosophical  necessity.*  But  to 
return  from  this  digression. 

1  Sc*e  above,  p.  40.^  Ed.  8  Bnchanan,  Ftmuiteanm^  1.  688. — Sd. 

S  Dnvorgreifflie/u  Gedaneken  hftreffend  die  Au-  *  Ovx  ^ft'^  ^  ^^  "^^^  T0<^5<  ^flpe^oyT«ff| 

Mbttng  und  Vnbeuerung  der  TetOschen  Si/rathe.  r&y  \6y»¥  ^^irai,  AXX*  ol  \6yoi  ol  ^fid^ 

Opefo,  (edit  Dnteni),  vol.  vi.  pan  ii.  p.  18.  rcpoi  Anrcp  oiic^rai.  — Tlato.]    flbentetnit, 

^£d.  p.  178  —  Ed.]    V^  Uao  enim  neoeesarlo  extor- 
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Having,  I  saj,  recalled  to  your  observation  the  primary  distribu- 
tion of  the  mental  phsBnomena  into  these  three  classes,  —  a  distribu- 
tion which,  you  will  remember,  I  stated  to  you,  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant, — I  proceeded  to  the  subdivision  of  the  first  class  of  the 
general  faculty  of  knowledge  into  its  various  special  faculties,  —  a 
subdivision,  I  noticed,  for  the  defects  of  which  I  am  individually 
accountable.  But,  before  displaying  to  you  a  general  view  of  my 
scheme  of  distribution,  I  first  informed  you  what  is  meant  by  a 
power  of  mind,  active  or  passive ;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
a  mental  &culty  or  a  mental  capacity ;  and  this  both  in  order  to 
afford  you  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  and,  lilcewise,  to  obvi- 
ate some  fiivolous  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
analysis,  or  rather  to  such  terms. 

The  phaenomena  of  mind  are  never  presented  to  us  undecomposed 
and  simple,  that  is,  we  are  never  conscious  of 
Ptuenomenaofmmd  ^^^  modification  of  mind  which  is  not  made  up 
piwn  com  -  ^  many  elementary  modes;  but  these  simple 
modes  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  by  abstrac- 
tion, as  separate  forms  or  qualities* of  our  internal  life,  since,  in 
iififerent  states  of  mind,  they  are  given  in  different  proportions  and 
ombinations.  We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  as  simple,  by  an 
iteal  abstraction  and  analysis,  what  is  never  actually  given  except 
ir  composition ;  precisely  as  we  distinguish  color  from  extension, 
tbugh  color  is  never  presented  to  us  apart,  nay,  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  actually  separable,  from  extension.  The  aim  of  the 
psychologist  is  thus  to  analyze,  by  abstraction,  the  mental  phsB- 
nonena  into  those  ultimate  or  primary  qualities,  which,  in  their 
conuination,  constitute  the  concrete  complexities  of  actual  thought. 
If  tie  simple  constituent  phasnomenon  be  a  mental  activity,  we 
give  ,o  the  active  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  eliciting 
such  dementary  energy  the  name  of  faculty;  whereas,  if  the  simple 
or  contituent  phsenomenon  be  a  mental  passivity,  we  give  to  the 
passive  ;power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  receiving  such  an 
elementiry  affection,  the  name  of  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
are  just  as  many  simple  faculties  as  there .  are  ultimate  activities 
of  mind ;  as  many  simple  capacities  as  there  are  ultimate  passivities 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  consecjrtently  manifest  that  a  system  of  the 
mental  pavers  can  never  be  final  and  complete,  until  we  have 
accomplishid  a  fiiU  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  various  funda- 
mental phstoomena  of  our  internal  life.    And  what  does  such  an 

quendft  suot  a  flajjleiite,  quasi  monttra  mon-     pngnemus.**    Soaliger,  InAriH.  Jk  HoiK.,  ]{l>. 
strie,   abmirda  aDhirdis,   inepta  Ineptfo,  ut      ii.]  [fl85fr,ed.  1566.'£d.] 
liucitls  mlnntlMiilas  latebras  vesUgataa  ex- 
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analysis  suppose  ?    Manifestly  three  conditions :  1%  That  no  phas- 

nomenon  be  assumed  as  elementary  which  can 

cm^J^Z^!t^'      ^  resolved  into  simpler  principles;  2%  That 

no    elementary  phsenomenon    be    overlooked ; 

and,  3%  That  no  imaginary  element  be  interpolated. 

These  are  the  rules  which  ought  evidently  to  govern  our  psy- 
chological analyses.     I  could  show,  however. 
These  have  not  been      ^^^^^  these  have  been  more  or  less  violated  in 
o  erve    y  psyc  o  o-      ^y^^  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  a  determi- 
nation of  the  constituent  elements  of  thought ; 
for  philosophers  have  either  stopped  shoi*t  of  the  primaiy  pha)- 
nomenon,  or  they  have  neglected  it,  or  they  have   substituted 
another  in  its  room.    I  decline,  however,  at  present,  an  articulate 
criticism  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  powers  proposed 
by  philosophers,  as  this  would,  in  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, tend  rather  to  confuse  than  to  inform  you,  and,  moreover, 
would  occupy  a  longer  time  than  we  are  in  a  condition  to  afford :  I 
therefore  pass  on  to  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  distiibution 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  given  in  last  Lecture.     It  is  evident  that 
such  a  distribution,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  the  analysis  itself  be  understood;  and  this  can  only  ha 
understood  after  the  discussion  of  the  several  faculties  and  el^ 
mentary  phsBUomena  has  been  carried  through.    You  are,  there- 
fore, at  present  to  look  upon  this  scheme  as  little  more  than  a  taJle 
of  contents  to  the  various  chapters,  under  which  the  phsBnon^na 
of  knowledge  w^ill  be  considered.    I  now  only  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  shall  subsequently  attempt  to  prove.    The  principle  of 
the  distribution  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  flatter  myself 
it  can,  in  some  measure,  be  comprehended  even  on  its  first  enincia- 
tion :  for  the  various  elementary  phaanomena  and  the  relative  facul^ 
ties  which  it  assumes,  are  of  so  notorious  and  necessary  i  char- 
acter, that  they  cannot  possibly  be  refused ;  and,  at  the  sane  time, 
they  are  discriminated  from  each  other,  both  by  obvious  contrast, 
and  by  the  £ict  that  they  are  manifested  in  different  in^viduals, 
each  in  very  various  proportions  to  each  other. 
If  a  man  has  a  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  if  the  con- 
tents of  his  knowledge  be  not  all  iinate,  it  is 
Faculties**©/  Knowi-      evident  that  he  must  have  a  special  faculty  of 
edge  from  Conscious-      acquiring  it,  —  an  acquisitive  Acuity.     But  to 
»«••  acquire  knowledge  is  to  receive  an  object  within 

*      *     ^      ^*      the  sphere  of  our  consciousness;  in  other  words, 
to  present  it,  as  existing,  to  the  kiowing  mind. 
This  Acquisitive  Faculty  may,  therefore,  be  also   called  a  Recep- 
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tive  or  Pi^entative  Faculty.  The  latter  term,  JPresentative  Fac- 
xdty^  I  use,  as  you  will  -see,  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  B^fyre' 
serUcUive  Faculty^  of  which  I  am  immediately  to  speak.  That 
the  acqubition  of  knowledge  is  an  ultimate  phsBnomenon  of 
mind,  and  an  acquisitive  faculty  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  will  not  be  denied.  This  faculty  is  the 
faculty  of  experience,  and  affords  us  exclusively  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess  a  posteriori^  that  is,  our  whole  contingent  knowledge, — 
our  whole  knowledge  of  feet  It  is  subdivided  into  two,  according 
as  its  object  is  external  or  internal.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
External  Perception,  or  simply  Perception ;  in  the  latter,  Internal 
Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal  Sense,  or  more  properly, 
Self-Consciousness.  Reflection,  if  limited  to  its  original  and  cor- 
I'cct  signification,  will  be  an  expression  for  self-consciousness  atten- 
tively applied  to  its  objects, — that  is,  for  self-consciousness  con- 
centrated on  the  mental  phsenomena. 

In  the  second  place,  the  faculty  of  acquisition  enables  us  to 

know,  —  to  cognize  an  object,  when  actually 
ti  ^Fmitv^"'*^*^      presented  within  the  sphere  of  external  or  of 

internal  consciousness.  But  if  our  knowledge 
of  that  object  terminated  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  exist  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  our  knowledge  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name;  for  what  we  actually  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  external 
and  of  internal  perception,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  actually  possess.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
have  not  only  a  faculty  to  acquire,  but  a  faculty  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  knowledge ;  in  short,  a  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty. 
Thift  is  Memory  strictly  so  denominated ;  that  is,  the  simple  power 
of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  have  once  acquired.  This  conserva- 
tion, it  is  evident,  must  be  performed  without  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness,—  the  immense  proportion  of  our  acquired  and  possessed 
riches  must  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  cognition.  What  at 
any  moment  we  really  know,  or  are  really  conscious  of,  forms  an 
almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  what  at  any  moment  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 
Now,  this  being  the  case,  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  possess  a  ^ 

faculty  of  calling  out  of  unconsciousness  into  liv- 
.^\  The  Beprodnc      j^    cousciousness  the  materials  laid  up  by  the 

ttfeFaealtj.   .  .         ^       ,  r«,  .  - 

conservative  faculty,  or  memory.  This  act  of 
calling  out  of  memory  into  consci'ousness,  is  not  identical  with  the 
act  of  conservation.  They  are  not  even  similar  or  proportional ; 
and  yet,  stramge  to  say,  they  have  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the 
analyses  of  philosophers,  been  considered    as  inseparable.     The 
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faculty  of  which  this  act  of  revocation  is  the  energy,  I  call  the 
Reproductive.  It  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mental  Association, 
or  rather  these  laws  are  the  conditions  of  this  faculty  itself.  If  it 
act  spontaneously  and  without  volition  or  deliberate  intention, 
Suggestion  is  its  most  appropriate  name ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  act 
in  subordination  to  the  will,  it  should  be  called  Reminiscence.  The 
term  Recollection,  if  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  reminiscence,  may 
be  employed  indifferently  for  both. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  capability  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarily requires  that,  besides  the  power  of  evok- 

I  .  The  Bepreaen-  j  ^^^  ^^  unconsciousness  One  portion  of  our 
taUve  Faculty.  .       ,    ,  ,    ,         .  « 

retamed  knowledge  m  preference  to  another, 
we  possess  the  &culty  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  is  thus 
evoked.  I  will,  hereafter,  show  you  that  the  act  of  representation 
in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
antecedent  act  of  reproduction  or  revocation,  though  they  severally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  infer  each  other.  This  Representative  Faculty 
is  Imagination  or  Phantasy.  The  word  Fancy  is  an  abbi-eviation 
of  the  latter;  but  with  its  change  of  form,  its  meaning  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  PTiantasy^  which  latterly  has  been  little  used, 
was  employed  in  the  language  of  the  older  English  philosophers 
as,  like  its  Greek  original,  strictly  synonymous  with  ImaginatiofU 
In  the  fifth  place,  these  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation, 

reproduction,  and  representation,  form  a  class 
FaTui^  ^'^'•**''*      of  faculties  which  we  may  call  the  Subsidiary, 

as  furnishing  the  materials  to  a  higher  faculty, 
the  ftinction  of  which  is  to  elaborate  these  materials.  This  elabora- 
tive  or  discursive  faculty  is  Comparison ;  for  under  comparison 
may  be  comprised  all  the  acts'  of  Syiithesis  and  Analysis,  Generali- 
zation and  Abstraction,  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Comparison, 
or  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty,  corresponds  to  the  Acavoca 
of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Veretand  of  the  Germans.  This  faculty  is 
Thought  Proper;  and  Logic,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  science  con- 
versant about  its  laws. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  previous  faculties  are  all  conversant  about 

facts  of  experience,  —  acquired  knowledge, — 
F^it^^  ^**'*^'*^*      knowledge  a  poeteriart.    All  such  knowledge 

is  contingent.  But  the  mind  not  only  possesses 
contingently  a  great  apparatus  of  a  posteriori,  adventitious,  knowl- 
edge; it  possesses  necessarily  a  small  complement  of  a  prioriy 
native,  cognitions.  These  a  priori  cognitions  are  the  laws  or  con- 
ditions of  thought  in  general ;  consequently,  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions under  which  our  knowledge  a  posteriori  is  possible. 
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By  the  way,  you  will  please  to  recollect  these  two  relative  ex- 
pressions.   As  used  in  a  psychological  sense,  a 
Knowledge  a  imort      knowledge  a  posterioH  is  a  synonym  for  knowl- 
plained.  e^ge  empirical,  or  from  experience;  and,  con- 

sequently, is  adventitious  to  the  mind,  as  sub- 
sequent to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation.  Knowledge  a  priori^  on  the  contrary,  called  likewise 
native,  pure,  or  transcendental  knowledge,  embraces  those  princi- 
ples which,  as  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation  and  thought,  are,  consequently,  not  the  result  of  that 
exercise.  True  it  is  that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori 
is  not  antecedent  to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge ;  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  experience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of  expe- 
rience has  been  presented.  In  the  order  of  time  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  experience,  but  to  have 
its  principle  antecedently  in  the  mind.  Much  as  has  been  written 
on  this  matter  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  this 
Beiation  of  our  all-important  doctrine  has  never  been  so  well 
«™^*K^  *L^^*^        stated  as  in  an  unknown  sentence  of  an  old 

ence, — how  beet  ex- 

prcned.  and  now  forgotten   thinker:   '^Cognitio  omnis 

a  mente  primam  origiuem,  a  sensibus  exordium 
habet  primum."^  These  few  words  are  worth  many  a  modem 
volume  of  philosophy.  You  will  obsei*ve  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  whole  sentence  has  not  a  superfluous  word,  and  yet 
is  absolute  and  complete.  Jfens^  the  Latin  term  for  vov^  is  the 
best  possible  word  to  express  the  intellectual  source  of  our  a  priori 
principles,  and  is  well  opposed  to  aensus.  But  the  happiest  con- 
trast is  in  the  terms  origo  and  exordium;  the  former  denoting  pri- 
ority in  the  order  of  existence,  the  latter  priority  in  the  order  of 
time. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  diverged.  These  a  priori  princi- 
ple.H  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  and  we  must  class  them  under  the  head  of  a  common 
power  or  principle  of  the  mind.  This  power,  —  what  I  would  call 
the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek  vovs  when 
used  as  the  locus  prindpiorum^  may  be  denominated  Reason,  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  opposed  to  Reasoning,  it  was 
applied  by  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  by  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  others  of  the  more  modem  German  philosophers.  It  may  also 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  term  Common  Sense,  in  the 
more  correct  acceptation  of  this  expression. 

1  [Fatllelvt,  Nova  de  Vithenis  ^O&Mophia,  p.  1.] 
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The  general  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus,  according  to  this  distri- 
bution, divided  into  six  special  faculties:  first,  the  Acquisitive, 
Presentative,  or  Receptive;  second,  the  Conservative;  third  the 
Reproductive;  fourth,  the  Representative;  fifth,  the  Elaborative; 
and  sixth,  the  Regulative.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acquisitive,  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  fiiculties,  —  Perception  and  Self-Con- 
sciousness; the  third  into  Suggestion  and  Reminiscence;  and  the 
fifth  may  likewise  admit  of  subdivisions,  into  Conception,  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  which,  however,  as  merely  applications  of 
the  same  act  in  different  degrees,  hardly  warrant  a  distinction 
into  separate  faculties. 

Having  thus  varied,  amplified,  and  abridged  the  outline  which 

I  gave  you  in  my  last  Lecture  of  the  several 

The  special  fwuities      constituents  of  the  class  of  Cognitive  Facul- 

of  Knowledge,    con-  .        _  _  . ,  ,  «       ,  . 

sidered  in  detail.  *^®^  ■'■  ^^^  proceed  to  consider  these  faculties 

in  detail. 

Perception,  or  the  consciousness  of  external  objects,  is  the  first 

power  in  order.    And,  in  treating  of  this  faculty, 

I.  Tbe  rresentatire      —  the  faculty  On  which  turas  the  whole  qucs- 

Facuity- Perception.      tion  of  Idealism  and  Realism,  —  it   is  perhaps 

h-  othYsM  iiT're^rd      P'^^P^''*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  place,  to  take  an  historical 

to    FercepUon,  pro-      survcy  of  the   hypotheses   of  philosophers  in 

posed.  regard  to  Perception.    In  doing  this,  I  shall 

pai-ticularly  consider  the  views  which  Reid  has 

given  of  these  hypotheses:  his  authority  on  this  the  most  important 

part  of  his  philosophy  is  entitled  to  high  i*espect ;  and  it  is  requisite 

to  point  out  to  you,  both  in  what  respects  he  has  misrepresented 

others,  and  in  what  been  misrepresented  himself. 

Before  commencing  this  survey,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 
words,  the  one,  the  principal,  point  in  regard 
The  principal  point      ^o  which  Opinions  vary.     The  grand  distinction 
iLTn'^wWcr^^      ^f  philosophers  is  determined  by  the  altema- 
ions  vary.  tive  they  adopt  on  the  question,  —  Is  our  per- 

ception, or  our  consciousness  of  exteiTial  objects, 
mediate  or  immediate? 

As  we  have  seen,  those  who  maintain  our  knowledge  of  external 
objects  to  be  immediate,  accept  implicitly  the  datum  of  conscious- 
ness which  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in  this  act,  an  ego  immediately 
known,  and  a  non-ego  immediately  known.  Those  again  who  deny 
that  an  external  object  can  be  immediately  known,  do  not  accept 
one-half  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  biit  substitute  some  hypoth- 
esis in  its  place,  —  not,  however,  always  the  same.  Consciousness 
declares  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  and 
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of  an  extei'nal  non-ego.    Now,  of  the  philosophers  who  reject  this 

fact,  some   admit   our   immediate    knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  but 

not  of  an  external  non-ego.    They  do  not  limit 

Two  grand  hTpotb-      ^y^e  consciousncss  or  immediate  knowledge  of 

CMS  of  Mediate  Per-  ,  .     ,  .  ,         ,  .    . 

Qgptkm.  ^'^^  mmd   to  its  own  modes,  but   conceiving 

it  impossible  for  the  external  reality  to  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  hold  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  vicarious  image,  numerically  different  from  mind, 
but  situated  somewhere,  either  in  the  brain  qr  mind,  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness.  Others,  again,  deny  to  the  mind  not  only 
any  consciousness  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  of  a  non-ego  at  all, 
and  hold  that  what  the  mind  immediately  perceives,  and  mistakes 
for  an  external  object,  is  only  the  ego  itself  peculiarly  modified. 
These  two  are  the  only  generic  varieties  possible  of  the  representa- 
tive hypothesis.  And  they  have  each  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  They  both  equally  afford  a  basis  for  idealism. 
On  the  former,  Berkeley  established  his  Theological,  on  the  latter, 
Fichte  his  Anthropological  Idealism.  Both  violate  the  testimony 
of  consciousness,  the  one  the  more  complex  and  the  clumsier,  in 
denying  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  though 
admitting  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  non-ego  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  either  in  the  mind  or  brain.  The  other,  the 
simpler  and  more  philosophical,  outrages,  however,  still  more 
flagrantly,  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  denying  not  only*  that 
we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  non-ego  at  all. 
Each  of  these  hypo^eses  of  a  representative  perception  admits 
of  various  subordinate  hypotheses.  Thus  the 
E«ch  of  these  ad-  former,  which  holds  that  the  representative  or 
dinate  hypotheses.  immediate   objcct  is  a  tertium  quid^  different 

both  from  the  mind  and  from  the  e*xtemal 
reality,  is  subdivided,  according  as  the  immediate  object  is  viewed 
as  material,  as  immaterial,  or  as  neither,  or  as  both,  as  something 
physical  or  as  something  hyperphysical,  as  propagated  from  the 
external  object,  as  generated  in  tha  medium,  or  as  fabricated  in 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  latter  either  in  the  intelligent  mind  or  in 
the  animal  life,  as  infused  by  God  or  by  angels,  or  as  identical  with 
the  divine  substance,  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter,  the  representative 
modification  has  been  regarded  either  as  factitious,  that  is,  a  mere 
product  of  mind ;  or  as  innate,  that  is,  as  independent  of  any 
mental  energy.* 

1  Sec  Reid's  Works^  Note  C,  p.  816— 819.  — Ed. 
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I  mnst  return  on  this  subject  more  articulately,  when  I  have 

finished  the  historical  survey.      At  present  I   only  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  two  facts  which  it  is  neces- 

Hbtoricai  sunrey  of      g^^  ^  ^^^^  -^  „^j^^ .  ^j^^  fi„^  regards  a  mistake 

Fteroeption.  ^^  Reid,  the  second  a  mistake  of  Brown ;  and  the 

proper-  understanding  of  these  will  enable  you 
easily  to  apprehend  how  they  have  both  wandered  so  widely  from 
the  truth. 
Reid,^  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  probably 

holds  the  doctrine  of  an  Intuitive  or  Immediate 

Reid  did  not  di»-      Perception,  never  generalized,  never  articulately 

ITC^^'i^prlllnt^^^^      understood,  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 

hrpotiicsis.  the  Representative  Hypothesis.    This  was  the 

cause  of  the  most  important  errors  on  his  part. 
In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  obtrusive 
and  vital  distinction  between  Perception,  to  him  a  faculty  imme- 
diately cognitive,  or  presentative  of  external  objects  and  the  facul- 
ties of  Imagination  and  Memory,  in  which  external  objects  can 
only  be  known  to  the  mind  mediately  or  in  a  representation. 
In  the  second  place,  this,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  him  the  greatest 

perplexity,  and  sometimes  leads  him  into  errors 

Brown's  general  er^        .^   j^.^  y^jg^        ^f  ^^^  opinions  of  previouS  phi- 
ror  in  regard  to  Reid.        ,  ,  ,    ^  ^  ,.,,;  ., 

losophers,  m  regard  to  which  he  has,  mdepen- 
dently  of  this,  been  guilty  of  various  mistakes.  As  to  Brown, 
again,  he  holds  the  ^mple  doctrine  of  a  representative  percep- 
tion,—  a  doctrine  which  Reid  does  not  seem  to  have  understood; 
and  this  opinion  he  not  only  holds  himself  but  attributes,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  all  modern  philosophers,  nay,  even  to  Reid 
himself,  whose  philosophy  he  thus  maintains  to  be  one  great  blun- 
der, both  in  regard  to  the  new  truths  it  professes  to  establish,  and 
to  the  old  errors  it  professes  to  refute.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Brown  in  relation  to  Reid  is  curiously  wrong  fi-om  first  to  last, — 
not  one  of  Reid's  numerous  mistakes,  historical  and  philosophical, 
does  he  touch,  &r  less  redargue ;  whereas  in  every  point  on  which 
he  assails  Reid,  he  himself  is  historically  or  philosophically  in  error. 
I  meant  to  have  first  shown  you  Reid^s  misrepresentations  of 
the  opinions  of  other  philosophers,  and  then  to  have  shown  you 
Brown's  misrepresentations  of  Reid.  I  find  it  tietter  to  efiect  both 
purposes  together,  which,  having  now  prepared  you  by  a  statement 
of  Brown's  general  error,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  difiicnlt  to  do. 

1  See  tlie  Author's  IH$eusnoHty  p.  89,  et  m^.,  and  hJi  Supplementaiy  Dteettatiooi  to  UM, 
KotefBandC— Ed. 
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This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  follow  Reid  throngh  his  his- 
torical view  and  scientific  criticism  of  the  vari- 
Bdtf's    hbtortefti      qus  theories  of  Perception;  and  I  accordingly 
▼tow  of  tiw  tfaewiu      commence  with  the  Platonic.     In  this,  how- 

of  reroeption.      The 

Fuuouie.  ever,  he  is  unfortunate,  for  the  simile  of  the  cave 

which  is  applied  by  Plato  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic,  was  not  intended  by  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  our  sensible  perception  at  all.  "  Plato,"  says  Reid,*  •*  illus^ 
trates  our  manner  of  perceiving  the  objects  of  sense,  in  this  man- 
ner. He  supposes  a  dark  subterraneous  cave,  in  which  men  lie 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one 
part  of  the  cave :  far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes 
of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  persons,  variously  employed,  pass 
between  them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  seen  by  the  pris- 
oners, but  not  the  persons  themselves. 

"In  this  manner,  that  philosopher  conceived  that,  by  our  senses, 
we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  they  very  probably  from  P3rthagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  correspond  very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  shadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  represent  the  species  and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modem  philosophers.'' 
Reid^s  account  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception  is  utterly 

wrong.^  Plato's  simile  of  the  cave  he  com- 
Kefd  wrong  In  re-  plctcly  misapprehends.  By  his  cave,  images, 
gvd  to  the  Piatonio  and  shadows,  this  philosopher  intended  only  to 
^^  ^JT'^^ds  ^l^strate  the  great  principle  of  his  philosophy, 
Fiato^  fimik  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^  Sensible  or  ectypal  world,  —  the  world 
eaye.  phsenomenal,  transitory,  ever  becoming  but  never 

being  (ucl  ycyvofwvK,  fn/Scirorc  hv)^  stands  to  the 
noetic  or  archetypal  world,  —  the  world  substantial,  permanent 
(ovrtt»9  &v),  in  the  same  relation  of  comparative  unreality,  in  which 
the  shadows  of  the  images  of  sensible  existences  themselves,  stand 
to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distant  adumbrations. 
The  Platonic  theory  of  these  two  worlds  and  their  relations,  is 

accurately  stated  in  some  splendid  verses  of 
«M     Mqno    .        Pracastorius,— ra  poet  hardly  inferior  to  Virgil, 
and  a  philosopher  far  superior  to  his  age. 

1  WorkSf  p.  983.  —  Ed.  a  See  the  Author^  note,  ReuPt  Warks^  p.  262.  —  Ed. 

37 
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"  An  nesdfl,  qaaBcnnqne  hefc  snnt,  qnn  hac  nocte  tef^ntur. 
Omnia  Fes  proniu  veros  non  esse,  sed  umbras. 
Ant  specnla,  nnde  ad  noe  aliena  elacet  ima(a^7 
Terra  qoidem,  et  maiia  alta,  atqne  his  drcnmflnns  aer, 
£t  qosB  coDsistont  ex  lis,  h»c  omnia  tenneis 
Sunt  nmbrfe,  humanos  quae  tanquam  somnia  qniedam 
Pertingnnt  animos,  fallad  et  imagine  ludunt, 
Nnnquam  eadem,  fluxu  semper  variata  perenni. 
Sol  autem,  Lunaeque  globus,  ftUgentiaqne  astra 
Cffitera,  slnt  quamris  meliori  pnedita  vita, 
£t  donata  sevo  Immortall,  biec  ipsa  tamen  sunt 
iBtemi  specula,  in  quae  animus,  qui  est  inde  profectus, 
Inspiciens,  patrisB  quodam  quasi  tactus  amore, 
Ardescit.    Yerum  quoniam  helc  non  perstet  et  ultra 
Nescio  quid  sequitur  secum,  tacitusque  requirit, 
Nosse  licet  circum  hiec  ipsmn  conslstere  yemm 
Non  finem :  sed  enim  esse  aliud  quid,  ct^us  imago 
Splendet  in  lis,  quod  per  se  ipsnm  est,  et  principinm  esse 
Omnibus  fetemnm,  ante  omnem  numeromque  diemque; 
In  quo  alium  Solem  atqne  aliam  splcndescere  Lunam 
Adsplcias,  aliosque  orbes,  alia  astra  manere, 
Terramque,  flnviosqne  alios,  atqne  aera,  et  ignem, 
£t  nemora,  atquo  aliis  errare  animalia  sUyis."  ^ 

Now,  as  well  might  it  be  eaid  of  these  Tenses,  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  theory  of  perception,  as  of  Plato's  cave.  Bat 
not  only  is  Reid  wrong  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  cave,  he  is 
curiously  wrong  in  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  at  least  of  vision. 
For  so  far  was  Plato  from  holding  that  we  only  perceive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  objects  being  thrown  upon  the  per- 
cipient mind, —  he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  the  THnuBus,^  that, 
in  vision,  a  percipient  power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  towards 
the  object,  the  images  of  which  it  carries  back  into  the  eye,  —  an 
opinion,  by  the  way,  held  likewise  by  Empedocles,'  Alexander  of 

1  These  lines  are  giren  in  the  Author^  note,  tf^,  lib.  r.  Ct.  Aiipedodia  /VqfwiMia,  ed.  Stan, 

ReidPs  Works,  p.  282,  and  ooeor  in  the  Oarmm  p.  416.    Btallbaam,  Ik  Flat.  ITwumm.  p.  46. 

ad  M.  Antonium  Mamimum  et  GaUatium  Ftori-  Boratelens  thus  states  Plato^  doctrine  of  vis- 

ifionitum  —  Opera^  Venet,  1684, 1 206.  ~  Ed.  ion : "  Virionem  Plato  fleri  sentit  at  oeali  ex 

s  P.  46.  — Ed.  se  natnnun  qnandam  luoldam  babeant,  ex 

8  t*  VisioDem  fieri  per  exiramiMsionem  ^  (as  qua  visivi  radii  efflnentes  in  extremam  leris 

opposed  to  the  intromisnonem  of  Democritiu,  lucem  obJeotsB  rei  Imaffinem  adducent,  et  in 

Leucippas,  and  Epionnis),  "  ait  Empedocles,  animo  repnesentent,  ex  qna  npnesentatione 

col  et  Hipparehns  astipalatns  est,  ita,  nt  radii  fit  visas." — Ilnd.  Ct.  Leo  Hebnens,  D€  Ammt^ 

axeontes  quasi  mann  eomprehendant  ima-  Dial.  iii.  Chalcidias,  Jk  Thnaum  Hotoiiu,  pi. 

gines  remm  qn»  visionis  sint  efltetrioes.**  888.    See  Bemardns,  Summarimm  Fkiloaafkim 

Gabriel  Boratelliu,  An  TMo  Fiai  Extnuniittn-  FtaUmUet^  p.  822.  —Ed. 
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Aphrodisias,^  Seneca,'  Chalcidins,'  Euclid,^  Ptolemy,'  Alchindus,^  Gs^ 
Iod/  Lactantius,^  and  Lord  Monboddo.^ 

The   account  whicli  Reid  gives  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  is, 

likewise,  veiy  erroneous.     "Aristotle  seems  to 

Beid'a  acconnt  of      j^^^^  thought  that  the   soul   cohsists  of  two 

the    Azistotelio    doo-  ° 

trijje^  parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  two  souls,  —  the 

animal  and  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
soul  and  the  intellect.  To  the  Jlrst  belong  the  senses,  memory  and 
ima^nation ;  to  the  last,  judgment,  opinion,  belief,  and  reasoning. 
The  first  we  have  in  common  with  brute  animals ;  the  last  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.  The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain  form  of  the 
body,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  perishes  at  death.  To  this 
soul  the  senses  belong ;  and  he  defines  a  sense  to  be  that  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  sensible  forms  or  species  of  objects,  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  them ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of  sound,  of  color,  of 
taste,  and  of  other  sensible  qualities,  are,  in  a  manner,  received  by 
the  senses.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  that  bodies  are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all  directions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they  have  dif- 
ferent sensible  qualities;  for  the  forms  of  color  must  enter  by  the 
eye,  the  forms  of  sound  by  the  ear,  —  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 
This,  accordingly,  was  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
thongh  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned  by  himself. 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms  of  species, 
whether  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities ;  and  some  held  them 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatetics  and  schoolmen  concerning  forms,  substan- 
tial and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  sensible 
species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible, 
is  so  far  above  my  comprehension  that  I  should  perhaps  do  it  injus- 
tice by  entering  into  it  more  minutely."^ 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  species, 

1  Ik  An'st.  De  Sensu,  t.  9&,  96,  edit.  Aid.  The  7  2>e  FUu,  HippoentHs  H  Ptatanis,  lib.  rii.  e. 

C<mimbrlo»iMS  rettr  to  the  (probably  spuri-  5  (vol.  v.  p.  215,  edit.  Chmrtier).'£D. 

CVS)  FhibUmata,  (lib.  i.  J  67,  Lat.  tr.  69,  ed.  g  De  OpiJUio  Dti,  o.  viU.     Optra,  M.  (edit. 

Aid.) — Ed.  1784),  where  Lactantias,  moreover,  denies  the 

t  NatmaHmm   QueffuNiaim,  lib.  i.   o    6-7.  necc88ity  of  visual  gpecles.    See  Conlmbricen- 

— ^^-  ses,  as  above,  and  compare  Stallbaum's  note 

S  £»  TimMtm  FUoomit,  p.  888.  Cf.  p.  839  «f  q^  ^1,^  Tlmetus,  p.  46,  B.—Ed. 
jrr.,  (edit.  Leyden,  1617). —Ed. 

4  See  CoBlmbricenaes,  In  De  Anima,  Ub.  U.  »  -^*«»'  iUtaphtfskSy  vol.  i.  book  il.  chap. 

«.  vU.  q.  6,  art.  L  p.  231,  (edit.  1629).-Ed.  «  P-  ^^-   Cf.  Origin  ami  Progreu  o/Langmgf, 

*  Bee  CoDlmbricenses,  ibid,  —  Ed.  ^ol-  *•  P-  ^i  (2d  edit.) — Ed. 

e  See  ConimbriceniieB,  ibid.  — £i>.  lo  CM,  Workty  p.  267. —Ed. 
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I  must  observe  that  it  is  correct  only  as  applied  to  the  doctrine 
taught  as  the  Aristotelic  in  the  schools  of  the 
Oni7  partially  cor-      middle  ages ;  and  even  in  these  schools  there  was 
*** '  a  large  party  who  not  only  themselves  disavowed 

the  whole  doctrine  of  species,  but  maintained  that  it  received  no 
countenance  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle.^  This  opinion  is  cor- 
rect; and  I  could  easily  prove  to  you,  had  we  time,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  cI8o«  and  rwrw,  which, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  cursorily  uses,'  to  warrant  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  of  the  doctrine  of  his  disciples.    This  is  even  expressly 


1  [See  Daraodui,  In  Se$a.,  lib.  U.  dirt.  Ui. 
Q.  6,  f  9:  *' Species  originaliter  introdnota 
Yidentnr  esee  propter  leiiaam  tIbus,  et  eenai- 

billa  illiiu  tenraa Bed  quia  quidam 

credunt  qnod  speeies  ooloiii  m  octih  repreeen- 
tat  Tisni  colorem,  enjoB  est  tpecieSf  ideo  po- 
Hunt  in  intellects  qnasdam  species  adrepre- 
scntandnm  res  at  oognoscantnr. 

§  10:  "Hoc  avtem  non  repato  remm  nee 
in  s'jisu  nee  in  intelUetu,  Et  qnod  non  sit 
ponere  spedem  in  miu»i  patet  sic: — Omne 
illud  per  quod  Unqnam  per  representativnm 
potentia  cognitira  fertur  in  alteram  est  primo 
cofpiitnni;  sed  species  ooloris  in  ooulo  non 
est  primo  oognita  sen  visa  ab  eo,  immo  nutto 
motto  est  wa  ab  eo ;  ergo,  per  ipsam  tanquam 
per  representativum,  tIsos,  non  ftrtnr  in  al- 
iquid  alind. 

f  11:  ''Qnamvis  enim  color  imprimat  in 
medio  et  in  ocnio  snam  speclem  propter  siml- 
lem  dispositloncm  diaphaneltatis  quK  est  in 
els,  ilia  tamcn  nihil  fecit  ad  visionem,  neqne 
tIsuI  reprenentat  oolorem  ut  videatnr. 

$  21:  "  Sensibilia  secnndnm  prsesentim  sen- 
sni  cognoecnntnr  per  aensnm,  pnta  omnia 
oolorata,  et  omnia  lucentis,  quK  secundum 
se  prsesentialiter  objieiuntur  risui,  statim  vi- 
dentur,  quia  unum  est  vinvwn  et  aliadvuiMfe, 
propter  qnod,  eis  appnnimstis,  statim  seqai- 
tur  vitio,  a  quocnnque  sit  (fit?)  effective.  Et 
similiter  est  de  aliis  Sensibus.**  Dnrandns 
thus  reduces  apedes  to  the  phfsical  impression 
of  the  external  object,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  mind,  and  not  like  the  otsfect]  [See 
Conimbrioenses,  /fi  De  Anma^  lib.  ii.  c.  tI.  Q. 
S,  p.  186.  The  Conimbrioenses  refer  besides 
to  Occam,  Gregory  (Ariminensis),  and  Bid, 
among  the  schoolmen,  as  concurring  with 
Durandos  on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of 
species  was  also  rejected  by  the  Nominalists. 
See  Tolctus,  Jn  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  e.  xii  f.  109, 
(edit  1684.)  Cf  Plotinns,  Bnnead,  ir.  lib.  ill. 
0.  UTi.  p,  891,  (edit.  Basle,  1516) :  Tl  o2r ;  el 
ttMi  ftkv  funiiM^*69it  rf  t^  ip  vAfUKTt  cfnu, 
rf  fi!^  ica^vp^  9hm'  AAA*  Hairtp  vom^t&a 


r^wovSy  Kol  rh  (Xo»  S8pay  4v  r^  aAftari  9p6s 
rh  nffMx9<f^at,  irol  /a^  Atrvcp  vwra^or. 
*AAAA  vpHrrw  ft^r  qI  r^sroi,  ob  /uy4dii'  oiftT 
Aaw§p  a/  4ifO-(^payiirtts,  oM*  iarr€p€Ur*is,  1^ 
Tvir«^cit,  Stc  f»}8*  itduTfjAf  iiafi  &ffwrp  iw 
tenp^t  &XA*  6  Tp<frot  ototr  vi^iSt  «il  M  rmm 
oltrdirrAif,  See  also  Galen,  Dt  Pladtu  ISppO" 
craiis  et  PbiKmu,  lib.  Tii.  e.  iz.  It  shoald  be 
observed,  however,  thai  the  great  minority  of 
the  schoolmen  attributed  speeies  both  to  tba 
external  and  internal  senses,  and  held  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  AristoUe.  To  tliis 
claM  belong  Anselm,  John  of  Damafcns,  An- 
gnstin,  Aquinas,  Aiensis,  Albertas  Ua^sv, 
BoDaventnra,  Sootos,  Argentines,  Bichardvc, 
Cap  Aeolus,  MarsiUus,  Herrcus,  and  ^idiea. 
See  Conimbriccttses,  Jk  De  Anima,  p.  192,  a&d 
Toletus,  /»  De  AmmOy  f.  109. —£d.] 

S  See  Ite  Anima,  lib.  ii.  o.  xil.  «  1,  (edit. 
Trend.):  Ka^Kuv  9i  w€p\  Tdffvs  aiVJM<r«»s 
Hci  XafitTy  Sri  ^  fi^v  eitrditals  itrri  rh  S«jrr<- 
khr  r&v  tdffdJiT&p  ciSdv  Sifw  r^s  0Ai)t,  ofosr 
6  Ktiphs  rod  daicrvXiov  iyw  rov  aMipov  mat 
roO  xpvtroO  94x*'rcu  rh  <nifutoVf  Xofifidie^i  r^ 
T^  XpviroOif  ^  rh  xoATOvy  <nifit7wt  &AA*  o^x 
p  Xpvchs  1^  x"^^*'  *•  **"•  ^'  ^'''•*  ^'  ^  ^• 
(  8,  4 :  T^  yip  aledvfHipu»  9€irruthp  rod  omt- 
!Snrov  4k€w  t^j  tXris  tmwrrov*  }hh  itai  AwcX- 
iS6yrt§p  rdr  aJvbrrrmp  frrM-cr  a/  a/ffd^tfvcs 
jcol  ^amoffiai  iv  roh  oladrfrnpiots.  *H  ft^ 
TOW  eittr^TiTou  ipdpytia  ttai  rris  oiVd^o-esw  -j^ 
oiMi  iih  iffri  Kol  fda,  rh  8*  elrai  oh  ro&rW 
aWeus.  Cf.  De  Memoria  et  Keminiseentiay  e. 
I ,  and  De.  An.,  lib.  II.  c.  ir.;  lib.  ffi.  c  tIH — 
Ed.  [On  AriBtotle*s  doctrine  in  these  pa*, 
sages;  see  Gsssendi,  Sgniag.  Pknos.  Plysteo,  s. 
iii.,  Mem  Post.  lib.  tI.  e.  ii.,  Operant,  ii.  p  889, 
(edit.  1S68).  Cf  Rid.,  p.  887,  and  t.  i.  p.  448; 
t.  iii.  p.  467;  Picoolomfai],  Jn  Pkys.,  p.  ISOB; 
Zabarella,  De  Rehta  NatunH^,  p.  969,  Liber, 
Be  C^ctefrw  InteOigibai^ut ;  Devillemand^, 
Scfpticisnua  DebeOntuM,  c.  xxlv.  p.  106.1  [C£ 
Beid's  WbrJkt,  p.  827,  note.  --Ei^.] 
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maintained  by  several  of  his  Greek  commentators,  —  as  the  Aphro- 
disian,^  Michael  Ephesius,'  and  Philoponus.*    In  fact,  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  perception  as 
Reid  himsel£    He  was  a  natural  realist.^ 
Reid  gives  no  account  of  the  fiimous  doctrine  of  perception  held 
by  Epicurus,  and  which  that  philosopher  had 
Theory  of  Democri-      borrowed  from  Democrftus,  — namely,  that  the 

tus     and      Epicarus,  *«   v       .    /..  .  .  .        , 

omitted  by  Beid.  ciSoiXo,  ^in>A&ocai,  tmafftnes,  stmxdocra  rerum,  etc., 

are  like  pellicles  continually  flying  off  from  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  eveiy- 
where  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the 
words  of  Lucretius,  — 

"  Quae,  quasi  ttcmbrans,  snmmo^o  cortlce  reram 
Derept»  volitont  ultzo  citroqae  per  auras."  < 

Rcid's  statement  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  is  not 


1  [In  Dt  Anhna^  ]{b.  i.  t  IdOa,  (edit  Aid. 
158t):  X^  M  Tov  rvvov  Kouf^rwpw  M  r^t 
^tamurioM  htoUw  Kvplmi  fi^p  yitp  r^ros^ 
rh  ««t'  tUroxflP  rt  ko)  ^(ox^v.  *H  t^  tov 
rvrodmos  4r  r^  rvrovftiy^  ^X^f"*  7"'^M*" 
i^Wt  £t  6p&fU¥  Ti  M  T&F  0'^fMry(8«fr  txwra, 
(M%  o0t^  M  T^  kth  rSnf  tiffbirrSnf  ^ywrora- 
XMilAfioxa  ytptrai  ir  Vfup*     OWJ  yiip  r^y 

Aiitftf-ir.  Ilolbr  7*^  vxv/m  rh  Xcvir^y,  ^ 
<AMt  rh  Xft"'''  ^  •'•*w  ^Xtf*^  ^  ifff/i^h  *AX- 
X&  81*  iatoploy  Kvptov  rii^t  6y6fwrot,  rh  fx^^' 
Ko)  iyKard\iitifta  rh  6w9fi4rw  iarh  rmv  cuV- 
bifrihf  4v  ^yuuf  r^w  KoXovfuyoir  furat^^ 
porrflf  ToiW^ia.]  [Cf.  Ibid.^  lib.  i.  f.  18^: 
*Awh  r&y  4r§py€t6u  r&p  vcpl  t^  oiV^vrr^, 
oioif  rWw  rufk  ntl  iwa(wypd^f»a  iw  r^ 
w^^  cuVdiirqp/y  ....  fi^wmt  8)  ovx  * 
rvvot  ttvros  ^  ^atrroffio^  iXKii  4  vfp)  jhv 
r^vo»  aZro¥  rris  ^orrcurrciriff  Sv»>Aftc«r  ^k- 
^7«ia.  The  Apbrodisian  is  literally  followed 
bj  Themistiuf  X«  i>r  Memoria  et  Reminiseentiuy 
c.  I.  £  96^;  et.  also  tbe  tame,  In  De  Anima^  lib. 
ii.  e.  Ti.  ft  78a,  88>,  98b,  ge^,  (edit  Aid.  1534); 
and  by  Simon  Bimonios,  In  D*  Memoria  et 
RemhMeentiaj  0.  i.  H  12,  14,  p.  290-91,  (edit 
1606). -Ed. 

*lht  De  Mtmaria  et  JUmimaetntia^  Proam,] 
(foI.127fr,  (edit  1£87).— £d.] 

t  HDe  Amima^  lib.  li.  e.  T.  text  62:  A^ya- 
lus  94  iirri  rh  alffbifruthw  J[w  rh  mv^ifrhv 
Kmrkr^9€vr4p09  9^mmur  oh  yi^f  9itd6rra- 
•Mi  6^  ipturrias  S^Mvf  (ArrafidWov  SfMuw- 
rm  uh'^.  *AMJk  rh  «I8o5  ainou  9«^dfi€yoy 
9»x  ^  vXi}  ovTov  7ii^/ttrpr»  ovth  yip  A«vic4 


yivrrtu  4  afffdiyo'it  8e|oM^i^  rh  cTSof  roiv 
alabTjrou,  Ath  ovS^  vdrx^w  Mh  AAAocoGo'- 
^eu  Kvplms  X^ycToi,  &X\h  rhp  Xhyoy  rod 
ttBovs  yrwcrucws  iy  iavrp  ScxoM^*^*  "fl^" 
Tf^  7^  r^y  mjp^i'  4t>afiiy  9wil^€i  «7vcu  Svc/i 
r^y  Scurr^Aioy.  Ai^i  vo^y  6r'  avrov  yfyc- 
rai  tw4p  iarty  ixttyoi  iy^py^iar  ov  r^y  S\ify 
ahrov  tie^dfuvoSf  kxXk  fi6yoy  r6  cTSor.  Ovru 
Kcd  4  tdadfiais  To^outra  6rh  ruy  atabrirmy 
vk  cISt)  eutr&y  iurtefidrees  iamfidrrereu,  Aw- 
^pti  9c,  9rt  6  ii\y  KTiphs  avrhs  CKii  yiy^rat 
TOV  ftSovs  rod  iv  r^  ScurrvX/^f*  1^  8*  tC[a'drf~ 
<rif,  o&x  0X17  ylyertu  rov  eua^TiTov'  AXX^ 
yytearuc&s  r^y  ii4ay  oinov  ^KfuirTcrai. 
'Ex*'  9^  Tt  tX^ov  ^  cdr((r;^writ  irap&  rhy  mipiy' 
6  fuy  MTiphs  7^  «2  Ka2  (TXiy  ylytrai  rov  ctSovt 
rov  ^y  T^  SoktvXmv,  &XXc^  ofr  di*  SXor  cunov 
94x9rai  rh  fTBof,  &XX*  iirnroKTir  ^  fiiy 
roi  alcbiirurfi  96ytifut  5Xt}  Si*  8Xi|f  Cwrueris 
rh,s  rmv  aladrir&y  iiWOfidTrrrat  ii4as.  Of. 
i6«d.,c.xii.t  m.  In  this  pasMge  Philopo- 
nus  olotely  spproximates  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
tbe  Platonists,  as  ezpoanded  by  Triscianus 
Lydns,  aooording  to  whiob,  perception  takes 
place  on  condition  of  an  assimilation  between 
the  living  organ  and  the  olijeot,  by  means  of 
forms  and  immaterial  reasons  {Korh,  rk  tBii 
Ktti  ro^f  \4yovs  ftytv  r^t  0Xif t. )  See  Mrrii- 
^paats  rov  SM^pdnrrov  Utpi  Aiad^cwt, 
c.  i.  (Version  of  Ficinns,  s.  1.  et  seg.},  and 
ReitP*  Works^  p.  962,  note.  -~  Ed. 

4  See  above,  p.  205,  note.  -~  Ed. 

ft  Lib.  iv.  8S.  So  quoted  in  the  Author's 
JHseuuumtf  p.  71,  but  the  usual  reading  Is 
eorporey  not  Mrtkt.— £d« 
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exempt  irom  Berious  error.    After  giving  a  long,  and  not  very  accu- 
rate, account  of  the  philosophy  of  Descailes  in 
Edd'8  statement  of      general,  he    proceeds:— "To    return  to  Des 

the  Cartesian  doctrine        ^  ,  .  ^   , 

of  Perception.  Cartes  s  notious  of  the  manner  of  our  perceivmg 
exteraal  objects,  from  which  a  concern  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  merit  of  that  great  reformer  in  philosophy  has  led  me  to 
digi-ess,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  old  philosophers  had  done, 
that  what  we  immediately  perceive  must  be  either  in  the  mind 
itself,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  present 
The  impressions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  could  be 
nothing,  according  to. his  philosophy,' but  various  modificatious  of 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain 
like  sound  or  color,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold ;  these  are  sensations 
in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are 
raised  on  occasion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain ;  and  although  he 
gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  these  traces  in  the  brain,  he  docs  not 
think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
which  they  represent,  any  mope  than  that  words  or  signs  should  re- 
semble the  things  they  signify.  But,  says  he,  that  we  may  follow 
the  received  opinion  as  far  as  is  possible,  we  may  allow  a  slight 
resemblance.  Thus  we  know  that  a  print  in  a  book  may  represent 
houses,  temples,  and  groves ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  necessary 
that  the  print  should  be  perfectly  like  the  thing  it  represents,  that 
its  perfection  often  requires  the  contrary ;  for  a  circle  must  often  be 
represented  by  an  ellipse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other 
things 

"  The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have,  in  general,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  perspicuity;  and  he  undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, his  philosophy  should  be  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
Aristotle ;  yet,  in  what  he  has  said,  in  different  paits  of  his  writ- 
ings, of  our  perceptions  of  external  objects,  there  seems  to  be  some 
obscurity,  and  even  inconsistency;  whether  owing  to  his  having 
had  different  opinions  on  the  subject  at  different  times,  or  to  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 

"  There  are  two  points,  in  particular,  wherein  I  cannot  reconcile 
him  to  himself:  thejirst^  regarding  the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images 
of  external  objects,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception ; 
the  second^  with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  our  external  senses. 

"  As  to  thejirat^  he  sometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  the  brain,  not  only  when  they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are 
remembered  or  imagined ;  and  this  has  always  been  held  to  be  the 
Cartesian  doctrine ;  yet  he  sometimes  says,  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
ceive the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there 
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were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions  on  which,  by 
the  h&ws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  represented 
by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  like 
the  things  signified  by  them. 

""  These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For,  if  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the 
objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they 
are  not  perceived  at  all.  Descartes  seems  to  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other." » 

I  have  quoted  to  you  this  passage  in  order  that  I  may  clearly 
exhibit  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  Beid's  misrepresentations  of  Des- 
cartes ;  and,  in  the  second,  Brown's  miBrepresentation  of  Keid. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  Beid's  principal  eiTor  consists  in  charg- 
ing Descartes  with  vacillation  and  inconsistency. 

Cardinal  principle      ^^^^  j^^  possibly  attributing  to  him  the  opinion 

of  the  Cartesian  phi-  ,  ,^  "^  .  ®   .  ^       ,  .  ,        , 

i^jgppijy  that  the  representative    object   of  which   the 

mind  is  conscious  in  perception,  is  something 
material,  —  something  in  the  brain.  This  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.^  By  those 
not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  its  author  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itselfj  he  applies  the 
tenns  image  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  ambi- 
guities. Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that 
mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other 
as  zero ;  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can,  therefore,  only  be 
supematurally  maintsuned  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity,  Reid 
was  led  into  the  en-or  of  attributing,  by  possibility,  to  Descartes, 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material 
images  in  the  brain.  But  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only 
conscious  of  itself;  the  affections  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union, 
be  proximately  the  occasions,  but  can  never  constitute  the  imme- 

1  ht^Uctual  P&wen^  Essaj  il.  ohap.  ylii.  CoU.  In  the  Author's  article  on  Reid  and  Brown. 
Worif,  p.  272.  See  Diseuisions,  p.  72. — Ed. 

s  The  foUowhig  remarks  have  been  printed 
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diate  objects,  of  knowledge.    Reid,  however,  supposing  that    noth- 
ing could   obtain  the  name  of  image^  which 
Twofold  use  of  the      ^j^  ^^^  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of 

term  idea  by  DewMtf-         ._  .  Jf  ^  '' \  .     „ 

^^  tdeo,  which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  wholly 

misinterpreted  Descartes^  who  applies,  abusively 
indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception,  that  is,  the 
motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself  and  representing  noth- 
ing; as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  that  is,  the  representa^ 
tion  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself  In  the  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideas^ 
are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contradistinguished  in  the 
process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  ^material  idea^  and 
the  ^sensual  idea^  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and  coexistent; 
but  in  neither  is  the  organic  affection  or  sensonal  idea  an  object  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
of  the  mental  representation;  and  in  the  hypothesis,  both  of 
Assistance  and  of  Preestablished  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the 
one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other^  only  by  virtue  of 
the  hyperphysical  determination. 
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LECTURE   XXII. 

THE  PRESBNTATIVE   FACULTY. 

I.  PBBCSPTION.  —  RSID'8  HI8TOXI0AL  TIBW   OF  THE  THEORIS8  OF  PEBCBFTIOV. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  after  recapitnlatiDg,  with  varied  illuBtrations, 
the    Distribution    of  the   Cognitive    Faculties, 
which  I  had  detailed  to  you  in  the  Lecture 
before,  I  entered  upon  the  particular  consideration  of  the  Special 
Faculties  themselves,  and  commenced  with  that  which  stands  first 
in  order,  and  which  I  had  denominated  the  Acquisitive,  or  Hecep- 
tive,  or  Presentative.     And  as  this  faculty  is  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  it  is  conversant  either  about  the  phasnomena  of 
matter,  or  about  the  phaenomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego,  or  the  ego, 
I  gave  precedence  to  the  former  of  these,  —  the  faculty  known 
under  the  name  of  External  Perception.    Per- 
The  doctrine  of      ception,  as  matter  of  psycholoirical  considcra- 
point  in  PhUowphj.       *^o°»  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  highest  m[iportance  m  phi- 
losophy ;  as  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  object 
and  operation  of  this  faculty  affords  the  immediate  data  for  de- 
termining the  great  question  touching  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  problem  of  any 
moment  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy,  of  which  it  does  not 
mediately  affect  the  solution.    The   doctrine  of  perception  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  a  cardinal  point  of  philoso- 

loiL^^'^MT^^'"  P^y-  ^^  "  ^^  exclusively  in  relation  to  this 
faculty,  that  Reid  must  claim  his  great,  his  dis- 
tinguishing glory,  as  a  philosopher;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  himself.  "The  merit,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  Gregoiy,  "  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thought  —  a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  univer- 
sally received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  language." 
^I  think,"  he  adds,  "there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called 
science  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with 
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ease  from  the  detection  of  this  prejudice."^  The  attempts,  there- 
fore, among  others,  of  Priestley,  Gleig,  Beasley,"  and,  though  last 
not  least,  of  Brown,  to  show  that  Reid  in  his  refutation  of  the 
previous  theory  of  perception,  was  only  lighting  with  a  shadow 
—  was  only  combating  philosophers  who,  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, really  coincided  with  himself  would,  if  successful,  i)rove  not 
merely  that  the  philosophical  reputation  of  Reid  is  only  based 
upon  a  blunder,  but  would,  in  fact,  leave  us  no  rational  conclusion 
short,  not  of  idealism  only,  but  of  absolute  skepticism.  For,  as 
I  have  shown  you,  Brown's  doctrine  of  perception,  as  founded  on 
a  refusal  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  ^orld,  virtually  discredits  consciousness  as  an  evidence  at 
all;  and  in  place  of  his  system  being,  as  its  author  confidently 
boasts,  the  one  "which  allows  the  skeptic  no  place  for  his  foot — 
no  fulcrum  for  the  instrument  he  uses,"  —  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  the  system  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  contradictory 
and  suicidal,  and  which,  consequently,  may  most  easily  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism.  The  determination  of  this  point,  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy ;  for  if 
Reid,  as  Brown  and  his  coadjutors  maintain,  accomplished  nothing, 
then  is  all  philosophical  reputation  empty,  and  philosophy  itself  a 
dream. 
In  preparing  you  for  the  discussion  that  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to 
you  that  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  main- 
Beid,  phiioflophicai-      ^^  Reid's  absolute  immunity  from  error,  either 

ly  and  historically,  not        .  •      .  •     i  •  .     •     ,      • 

fi«e  from  errors.  ^^  "*8  philosophical  or  m  hLS  histoncal  views; 

on  the  contrary,  I  acknowledged  that  I  found 
him  frequently  at  fault  in  both.  His  mistakes,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  you,  are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  I  am  confident  their  ex- 
posure will  only  conduce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  which 
he  has  the  merit,  though  amid  cloud  and  confusion,  to  have  estab- 
lished. But  as  to  Brown's  elaborate  attack  on 
Bnt  BroTm's  eritu  j^j^^  —  ^Ms,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
1™J*  ^  ^      to  be  not  only  unsuccessful  in  its  results,  but 

wrong.  ^  ^ 

that  in  all  its  details,  without  a  single,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  exception,  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  regularly  and 
curiously  wrong.  Reid  had  errors  enough  to  be  exposed,  but 
Brown  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  stumble  even  upon  one.  Brown, 
however,  sung  his  paaan  as  if  his  victory  were  complete ;  and,  what 

1  ColUeted  WorkSf  p.  88.~Ed.  Tthedlt;  neMley^Shavho/Jhahintke  Stttnta 

S  See  Priestley,  Bieammation  of  Reid^  Beat-  wf  tkt  Hmnan  Mind^  book  il.  c.  Ui.  p.  128  « 

tUf  and  (hwaldf  sect,  ill.;  Bkhop  Glelg,  art  $eq.    Ct  ee,  ir.  T.  yU   (Philadelphia,  U.  8., 

Uitapkff$ies   Encffc,  Briton.,  Tol.  xir.  p.  004,  1822.)— Ed. 
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is  singular,  he  found  a  general  chorus  to  his  song.    Even  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  talks  of  Brown's  triumphant  exposure  of  Reid's  marvel- 
lous mistakes. 
To  enable  you  provisionally  to  understand  Reid's  errors,  I  showed 
you  how,  holding  himself  the  doctrine   of  an 
General  sonree  of      intuitive   or  immediate  perception   of  external 
howcveTawTomp^      ^^^^S^y  ^^  <iid  not  sec  that  the  counter  doctrine 
ativeiy  unimportant.        of  a  mediate  or  representative  perception  ad- 
mitted of  a  subdivision  into  two  forms,  —  a  sim- 
pler and  a  more  complex.     The  simpler,  that  the  immediate  or  rep- 
resentative object  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  percipient  mind, — 
the  more  complex,  that  this  representative  object  is  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  reality  and  from  the  mind.      His  ignorance 
of  these  two  forms  has  caused  him  great  confusion,  and  introduced 
much  subordinate  error  into  his  system,  as  he  has  often  confounded 
the  simpler  form  of  the  i-epresentative  hypothesis  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  intuitive  perception ;  but  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  held  the 
essential  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception,  his  errors  in  regard  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  must  be  viewed 
as  accidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
Brown's  errors,  on  the  contrary,  are  vital.    In  the  first  place,  he 
is  fundamentally  wrong  in  holding,  in  the  teeth 
of  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  but  its  own  modes.    He  adopts 
the  simpler  form  of  a  representative  perception.    In  the  second 
place,  he  is  wrong  in  reversing  Reid's  whole  doctrine,  by  attributing 
to  him  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  which  he  himself  maintains. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Reid  only  attacked 
the  more  complex,  and  not  the  more  dangerous,  form  of  the  repre- 
sentative hypothesis,  and  did  not  attack  the  hypothesis  of  repre- 
sentation altogether.    In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  modem  philosophers  in  general  held  the  simpler  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  and  that  Reid  was,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  maintain  the  more  complex,  —  mistaken,  in  fact, 
in  supposing  them  to  maintain  a  doctrine  different  from  his  own. 
H&ving  thus  prepared  you  for  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Reid's  historical  account  of 

General  character  of 

Reid'i  bittoricai  ae-  *'^®  Opinions  on  Perception  held  by  previous 
coant  of phiioeophieai  philosophers.  This  historical  account  is  with- 
opiniona  on  Percep-  q^^  order,  and  at  once  redundant  and  imperfect. 
The  most  important  doctrines  are  altogether 
omitted;  of  others  the  statement  is  repeated  over  and  over  in 
different  places,  and  yet  never  completely  done  at  last ;  no  chrono- 
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logical  succession,  no  scientific  arrangement,  is  followed,  and  with 
all  this  the  survey  is  replete  with  serious  mistakes.  Without,  there- 
fore, following  Reid's  confusion,  I  took  up  the  opinions  on  which 
he  touched  in  the  order  of  time.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  in  regard  to  which  I  showed  you,  that  Reid  was  singu- 
larly erroneous  in  mistaking  what  Plato  meant  by  tlie  simile  of  the 
cave.  Then  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  in 
relation  to  whom  he  was  hardly  more  correct.  Did  our  time  allow 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  doctrines  on  perception,  I  could  show 
you  that  Aristotle  must  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  true  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  faculty ;  ^  but  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Aristotelic  schoolmen,  I  could  distinctly  prove,  not  only  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  species  was  by  them  rejected,  but  that  their 
hitherto  neglected  theory  of  perception  is,  even  at  this  hour,  the 
most  philosophical  that  exists. '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
on  this  point,  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  Reid :  fer  while  be 
excuses  Brown's  misinterpretation,  and,  indeed,  all  but  annihilates 
his  own  doctrine  of  perception,  by  placing  that  power  in  a  line  with 
imagination  and  memory,  as  all  faculties  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  reality ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  Perception  as  a 
faculty  intuitive,  Imagination  and  Memory  as  faculties  representa- 
tive of  their  objects. 

Following  Reid  in  his  descent  to  modem  philosophers,  I  showed 
you  how,  in  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  he  had  erroneously  charged  Descartes 
with  vacillation  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes  placing  the  idea  of 
a  representative  image  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  placing  it  in  the 
brain. 

Such  is  the  error  of  Reid  in  relation  to  Descartes,  which  I  find  it 

necessary  to  acknowledge.    But,  on  the  other 

Reid  right  In  rop-      hand,  I  must  defend  him  on  another  point  from 

posing  that  DeMarte.       ^^own's  charge  of  having  not  only  ignorantly 

held  the  more  complex  .         _  ^   ,  «  ,       .  ,  X 

hypothesis  of  Repre-  misundcrstood,  but  of  havmg  exactly  reversed, 
seDUtivePeroeption.  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes;  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  philosopher  held  the  more  complex 
hjT)othesis  of  a  representative  perception,  which  views  in  the  repre- 
sentative image  something  difierent  from  the  mind,  instead  of  hold- 
ing, with  Reid  himself  and  Brown,  the  simpler  hypothesis,  which 
views  in  this  image  only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mind  itself 

Now  here  you  must  observe  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  con- 
vict Reid  and  to  justify  Brown,  if  it  were  made  out  that  the  former 

1  See  p.  206,  and  p.  202  <l  m;. — Ed. 

2  See  ahore,  p.  298  «<  Mg.,  and  below,  p.  818.  — Bd. 
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was  wrong,  the  latter  right,  in  their  statement  of  Descartes'  opinion ; 
and  I  might  even  hold  with  Brown  that  Descartes  had  adopted  the 
simpler  theory  of  representation,  and  still  vindicate  Reid  against 
his  reproach  of  ignorant  misrepresentation,  —  of  reading  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  perspicuity  he  himself 
admits,  in  a  sense  "  exactly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
with  certainty  what  Descartes'  theory  of  perception  actually  is,  may 
he  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  It  here  suffices  to  show  that  his 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  is  doubtful,  —  is  even  one  mooted 
among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  passage  of  Descartes,  —  nay,  of  a  passage  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  Des- 
cartes is  the  one  which  was  almost  universally  held  in  the  Cartesian 
school  as  the  doctrine  of  its  founder ;  and  Amauld  is  the  only  Car- 
tesian who  adopted  an  opinion  upon  perception  identical  with 
Brown's,  and  who  also  assigned  that  opinion  to  Descartes.  The 
doctrine  of  Amauld  was  long  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  a 
paradox,  original  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Malebranche,^  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school,  afler  its 
founder,  and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability, 

Maiebranche  cited      ^^^y  |jg  supposed  to  have  Studied  the  writings 

In  r^flird  to  opinion  ^,.  *  .1/.  .•  .1 

of  DacftrtM.  ®*  ""^  master  with  far  greater  attention   than 

either  Reid  or  Brown,  ridicules,  as  "contrary 
to  cpmmon  sense  and  justice,"  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  "the  ordinary  acceptation,"  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  he  "  was  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  doctrine,  he  taunts  Amauld  with  resting  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  "  not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysics  contrary  to  the  *  common  opinion,'  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  'the  ambiguous  tei-m  perception.'"* 
That  ideas  are  "  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,",  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  representation  is  really 
distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,'  in  the  controversy 
he  maintained  with  the  anti-Cartesian  De  Vries.  But  it  is  idle  to 
multiply  proo&.  Brown^s  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon 
himself;   and  Reid  may  lightly  bear  the  reproach  of  "exactly 

1  Given  in  DiaeussUms^  p.  74.— £d.  S  Cf.  BSell,  DisserttUianes  PhUosophieaf  i.  i 

S  BepoHu  au  Linn  dt  Jdita^  passim.— An*     48:  ill.  i  46.— £d. 
IAUU>,  (Smrfy  zxzTiU.  pp.  888, 889. 
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reversing"  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Desoartes,  when  thus  borne 
along  with  him  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Malebranche  and  Amauld  are  the  next  philosophers,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  whom  Reid  speaks.    Concerning 

Keid'i  account  of      ^^^  former,  his  statements,  though  not  complete, 

the  opinion  of  Male-  .'  .^-i  jt^ 

tranche.  cannot  be   considered  as  erroneous;   and  Dr. 

Brown,  admitting  that  Malebranche  is  one  of 
the  two,  and  only  two  modem  philosophers  (Berkeley  is  the  other) 
who  held  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  representation,  of  course 
docs  not  attempt  to  accuse  Reid  of  misrepresentation  in  reference 
to  him.  One  error,  however,  though  only  an  historical  one,  Reid 
does  commit,  in  regard  to  this  philosopher.  He  explains  the 
polemic  which  Amauld  waged  with  Malebranche,  on  the  ground 
of  the  antipathy  between  Jansenist  and  Jesuit.  Now  Malebranche 
was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 

In  treating  of  Amauld's  opinion,  we  see  the  confusion  arising 
from   Reid's  not  distinctly  apprehending    the 

Beid  conftued  in      ^^   f^^^^    ^f  ^^  representative    hypothesis. 

Tiew  of  Arnanid.  Amauld  held,  and  was  the  first  of  the  philoso- 

phers noticed  by  Reid  or  Brown  who  clearly 
held  the  simpler  of  these  forms.  Now,  in  his  statement  of  Amauld's 
doctrine,  Reid  was  perplexed,  —  was  puzzled.  As  opposing  the 
philosophers  who  maintained  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, Amauld  seemed  to  Reid  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
himself;  but  yet,  though  he  never  rightly  understood  the  simpler 
doctrine  of  representation,  he  still  feels  that  Amauld  did  not  hold 
with  him  an  intuitive  perception.  Dr.  Brown  is,  therefore,  wrong 
in  asserting  that  Reid  admits  Amauld's  opinion  on  perception  and 
his  own,  to  be  identical.^  "  To  these,  authors,"  says  Dr.  Brown, 
'^  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  perception  Dr.  Reid  has  miscon- 
ceived, I  may  add  one  whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have 
shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and 
the  perception  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same, — a  modification  of 
the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist 
writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his 
controversy  with  Malebranche."'  If  this  statement  be  true,  then 
is  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  repre- 
sentative perception  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is 
held  by  Amauld  as  by  Brown;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and 
articulate  that  all  essential  misconception  of  these  doctrines  is 
precluded.    In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of 

1  See  Diseussimut  p  76.  —Ed.  a  Lect  xxrli.  178  (edit  1830). 
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Aniauld's  opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of 
representation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalize  the  con- 
trast of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, 
and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis,  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition, 
to  every,  even  the  simplest,  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  last  he  does. 
It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold 

an  opinion  convertible  with  his  own,  whom  he 

Keid  not  satisfied      g^^g  ^^  "profcss  the  doctrine,  universally  re- 

1^  ceived,  that  we  perceive  not  material  things 

immediately, — that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts,  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
everything  that  we  perceive  its  properties."^  This  fundamental 
contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  original 
misconception,  which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of 
our  intuitive  and  representative  faculties,  caused  him,  likewise,  to 
believe  that  Amauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory 
theories  of  perception.  Not  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain a  doctrine  of  perception  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really 
distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind 
had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things:  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Amauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas, 
88  representative  existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative 
act  of  perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Ar- 
naald  again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception.  Amauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's  con- 
fusion, here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium 
between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from  thought,  and 
his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object. 
Neither  does  Amauld,  as  Reid'  supposes,  ever  assert  against  Male* 
branche,  ^  that  we  perceive  extemsd  things  immediately,"  that  is,  in 
themselves :  maintaining  that  all  our  perceptions  are  modifications 
essentially  representative,  he  everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies 
ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  fi*om  the  act  itself  of  perception.* 

1  JnteOeetual  Powen^^Msj  U.  ch.  ziU.    CoU.         8  (Rtwa,  torn.  xxxrU.  187,  198,  190,  889. 
Wbffa,  p.  285.  [See  iNwuMioiM,  p.  77. — Ed  J 
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Reid  was,  therefore,  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  less  than  justice,  in 
viewing  his  theory  "  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent 
doctrines :  ^  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  more  than  justice,  in 
supposing  that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  not  incompatible  with  his 
own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest 
more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its  influence,  was  Reid's 
appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting  between  his  own  and  Ar- 
nauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a  whole ;  and  exposes  more  glaringly 
Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present 
gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Locke  is  the  philosopher  next  in  order,  and  it  is  principally  against 
Reid's  statement  of  the  Lockian  doctrine  of 
^       *'  ideas,  that  the  most  vociferous  clamour  has  been 

raised,  by  those  who  deny  that  the  cruder  form  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  was  the  one  prevalent  among  philosophers,  after  the 
decline  of  the  scholastic  theory  of  species ;  and  who  do  not  see 
that,  though  Reid's  refiitation,  from  the  cause  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, was  ostensibly  directed  only  against  that  cruder  form,  it  was 
virtually  and  in  effect  levelled  against  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  altogether.  Even  supposing  that  Reid  was  wrong 
in  attributing  this  particular  modification  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  to  Locke,  and  the  philosophers  in  general,  —  this  would 
be  a  trivial  error,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  op]K)sed 
to  every  doctrine  of  perception,  except  that  founded  on  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness.  But  let  us  consider  whether 
Reid  be  really  in  error  when  he  attributes  to  Locke  the  opinion  in 
question.  And  let  us  first  hear  the  charge  of  his  opponents.  Of 
these,  I  shall  only  particularly  refer  to  the  first  and  last, — to  Priestley 
and  to  Brown,  —  though  the  same  argument  is  confidently  main- 
tained by  several  other  philosophers,  in  the  interval  between  the 
publications  of  Priestley  and  of  Brown. 

Priestley  asserts  that  Reid's  whole  polemic  is  directed  against  a 

phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  doo- 

Priatiey  qooted  on      ^^^^  ^f  jj^^  ^i^j^j^  j^^  combats  was  never  seri- 

Beid's  view  of  Locke's  _  ...      11  ,  .,  1  .      . 

opinion.  ously  mamtaincd  by  any  philosopher,  ancient  or 

modem.  ** Before,"  says  Priestley,  "Dr.  Reid 
had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument,  it  behooved  him,  I  think,  to 
have  examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he 
seems  to  have  done ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled  in  the  very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers 
happening  to  call  ideas  imctgea  of  external  things ;  (U  y  this  fxsas 
not  known  to  be  afigwiUive  ea^eaaion  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
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shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain,  or  upon  the  mind,  but 
only  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding 
nerves,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the  sensations  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necessary,  though  at  present  an 
unknown,  connection."^ 

Brown  does  not  go  the  length  of  Priestley ;  he  admits  that,  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  allows 
even  two  among  modem  philosophers,  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  its  adoption.  Both  Priestley  and  Brown  stren- 
uously contend  against  Reid's  interpretation  of 

Brown  eoincidefl  ^^^  doctrine  of  Locke,  who  states  it  as  that  phi- 
mring  neiJJy^Tr  losopher's  opinion,  "that  images  of  external  ob- 
Loeke>ft  opinion.  jects  Were  Conveyed  to  the  brain ;  but  whether 

he  thought  with  Descartes  [le^e  omnino  Dr. 
Clarke]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by 
the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  it- 
self^ is  not  so  evident."* 

'This, Brown,  Priestley,  and  others,  pronounce  a  flagrant  misrep- 
resentation. Not  only  does  Brown  maintain  that  Locke  never  con- 
ceived the  idea  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a 
material  image  in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have 
an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Amauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and 
the  percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.    This  we  shall  consider. 

In  his  language,  Locke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figurative, 
ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contra- 

Generai  ebancter  dictory ;  as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 
^,  ^^l      *  art,  and  Brown  himself  —  indeed,  we  believe,  by 

every  philosopher  who  has  had  occasion  to  an- 
imadvert on  Locke.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which 
themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  the 
system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  Dr.  Brown  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  dis- 
eustton,  though  really  distinguishing,  Locke  verbally  confounds,  the 
objects  of  sense  and  of  pure  intellect,  the  operation  and  its  object, 
the  objects  immediate  and  mediate,  the  object  and  its  relations,  the 
images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of  the  imderstanding.    Conscious- 

1  JUmarks  &n  Reidy  StattUy  and  Otwtddy  (  8,         s  InteUietual  Powergj  Esaajr  U.  eh.  It.  CoB, 
(p.  do,  2d  edition ).    On  Triestley,  see  Stewart,      Works,  p.  256. 
fkU,  &M|!V,  Mote  H,  Wcrk$^  toI.t.  p.  422.>-Ed.        <  See  DiteusrionSf  p.  78. — Sd. 
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ness  10  converted  with  Perception;  Perception  with  Idea;  Idea 
with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion,  Conception,  Phan- 
tasm, Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  etc.  Now,  his  langnage 
identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  confonnable  to  a  disciple 
of  Amauld ;  and  now  it  proclaims  him  a  follower  of  Democritus 
and  Digbj,  —  explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse  and  the  prop* 
agation  of  material  particles  from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 
In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an  organic  affection,  —  the 
mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation ;  in  another,  a  represen- 
tative image,  in  the  lH*ain  itself  In  employing  thus  indifferently 
the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for  none  ?  One,  however,  he  has 
formally  rejected,  and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Brown, — that  the  idea,  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

I  do  not  deny  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions,  which, 
in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would 

The  interpretation  imply  the  identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of 
adopted  by  Brown  of  knowledge;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
piicitiy  oontradicted  sbould  have  Considered  suspense  more  rational 
by  Looke  binueif.  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion, 

did  not  the  following  passage^  which  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  noticed,  afford  a  positive  and  explicit  contradiction 
of  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation.  It  is  fh>m  Locke's  JSteafnination  of 
Malebranch^s  Opinion^  which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  JSsaay^  must  be  held  decisive  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  pi'ecise, 
and  possesses  all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  emitted  in  the 
course  of  a  polemical  discussion.  Malebranche  coincided  with  Ar- 
nauld,  Reid,  and  recent  philosophers  in  general,  and  consequently 
with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent  of  supposing 
that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modification  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  in 
regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent.  An  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  involves 
an  admission  that  the  primary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  perception,  are  nothing  more*  Malebi*anche,  for  example,  affirms 
the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule, 
as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary 
qualities  to  mental  states,  afortiori^  and  this  on  the  principle  of  bis 
own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would 
reduce  not  only  the  non-resembling  sensationa  of  the  secondary^  but 
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even  the  resembling,  and  consequently  extended^  ideas  of  the  pri^ 
maiy  qualities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unex- 
tended  mind.  In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is 
superfluously  conclusive  against  Brown ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we 

coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves. 

"  But  to  examine  their  doctrine  of  modificatio^i 
a  little  fu'ther. — Different  sentiments  (sensations)  are  different 
modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soul,  that  perceives,  is 
one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I  see  the  white  and 
black  on  this  paper ;  I  iiear  one  singing  in  the  next  room ;  I  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by ;  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating, 
and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for 
what  you  please,  can  the  same  nnextended  indivisible  substance 
have  dififerent,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and 
black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for  black,  another 
for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we 
can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are 
opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation  was  perfomied  in  us : 
this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understand 
it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  dis- 
e-ase,  and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it;  prohatum  eat^^  This  passage  is  correspondent  to 
the  doctrine  held,  on  this  point,  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and 
philosophical  follower,  Le  Clero. 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form, 
of  representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the  second ; 
it  follows,  that  Keid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  in  supposing 
him  to  maintain  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics,*  and  the  one 
adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.*  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an 
opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philoso* 
pher.  It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  age ;  the  opinion,  in  par- 
ticular, held  by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  —  by  Newton,  Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  etc* 
Descartes,  Amauld,  and  Locke,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  regard 

1  Seetion  39.  8  Taoker's  Ughi  o/Naiw^  i.  pp.  16, 18,  (2d 

S  £.  g.  Sergeant  tnd  Consln.    See  Dimus-  edit)    See  Discussions j  p.  80,  note,  f.— Ed. 

<tofM,  p.  80,  note*;  and  Stetrart,  Pkii.  Essays^ 

note  H,  WorJkSf  v.  422.— Ed.  i  See  Diseustionsy  p.  80.  — Ed. 
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to  whom  Brown  attempts  articulately  to  show,  that  Reid's  account 

of  their  opinions  touching  the  point  at  issue  is 

Brown  pawes  orer      eiToneous.     But  there  are  others,  such  as  New- 

Reid'a  interpretauon      ^       Clarke,  Hook,  Noms,  whom  Rcid  charged 

tain  phiioeophers.  ^^^    holdmg  the    obnoxious    hypothesis,   and 

whom  Brown  passes  over  without  an  attempt 

to  vindicate,  although  Malebranche  and  Berkeley  be  the  only  two 

philosophers  in  regard  to  whom  he  explicitly  avows  that  Reid  is 

correct.    But  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  error,  Brown  alleges  Hobbes ; 

and  as  an  evidence  of  its  universality,  the  authority  of  Le  Clerc 

and  Crousaz. 

^  To  adduce  Hobbes  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation 

of  the  "  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on 

But  adducea  Hobbes      ^-^^      ^^  ^f  Brown,  a  total  misapprehension  of 

as    an     instance     of  , 

Keid'a  error.  *^®  conditions  of  the  quostion ;   or  he  forgets 

that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine 
of  representation,  under  all  its  modifications,  is  properly  subordi- 
nate to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought;  and  on  the 
supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that 
the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.  Contending,  that  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential 
identity  of  matter  and  mind.  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine 
of  dualism  ;*  whilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  only  as 
subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly  regard  it  as  parcel 
of  that  scheme,  which  acknowledges  the  reality  of  nothing  else. 
But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness 
against  Reid,  he  is,  however,  valid  evidence  against  Brown.  ' 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he  was  a  kind  of  material 
idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know  nothing  of  the  qualities  or 
existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All  that  we  know  is  the 
** seeming,"  the  "apparition,"  the  "  aspect,"  the  "phenomenon,"  the 
**  phantasm,"  within  ourselves ;  and  this  subjective  object,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  "  agitation  "  of  our  internal  organism,  determined  by  the 
unknown  "  motions,"  which  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  world  without.  Perception  he  reduces  to  Sensation. 
Memory  and  Imagination  are  faculties  specifically  identical  with 

1  See  DMcwMfoiu,  p.  75.  —Ed.  S  Lect.  zxv.  pp.  159,  leo  (edit.  1830 ) 
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Sense,  differing  from  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity ;  and 
this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only 
discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts.  — 
A  doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's ! 

^Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory,  by 
"that  most  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises,  read  only  by 
a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary   w6rks  of  science  of  the 
time,  the  general  text-books    of  schools  and 
Le  cierc  and  crou-      colleges."     He  quotes  however,   only  two,— 
^J^^  *  ^      the  Piieumatology  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic 

of  Crousaz. 
"Le  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
»  ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  phi- 

losophers on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception,  ^Alii  putant  ideas  et 
perc^tiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  differanU  Idea, 
uti  oensent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat;  — 
perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam  quae  percepit :  sed  duplex  ilia 
relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinent.  Itaquo,  secun- 
dum hosce  philosophos,  nullsB  sunt,  proprie  loquendo,  idea  a  mente 
nestra  jiistincta.'  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  view  of  percep- 
tion? and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter-statement  of  which 
had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools."' 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Reid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  this 
veiy  philosophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  alto- 
gether. In  the  second,  it  is  false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  per- 
ception "had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the 
•  schools,"  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  parar 
dox  of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay,  it  is  already,  as  sujph  a  singular 
opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  author  by  Reid  himself.  Had 
Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes, 
to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  containing  the  state- 
ment of  an  old  and  familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of  Antony 
Amauld,  and  of  Antony  Amauld  alone.  In  the  third  place,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement,  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us  to 

1  See  JKseusnont,  p.  81.  —  Ed.  S  Lect.  xxvii.  p.  174  (edit.  1890.)  —  Ed. 
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believe  that  Le  Clero  himself  coiocidcs  in  ^  this  very  philosophical 
view  of  perception.**  So  far,  however,  from  coinciding  with 
Arnauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  controverts  it  upon 
very  solid  grounds;  and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine  touchiiig 
ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us,  among  otiier  things  which  they 
cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of 
mind.  ^Nbn  est  (idea  sc.)  modificatio  aut  essentia  mentis:  nam 
pi-8Bterquam  quod  sentimus  ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  ideas  percep- 
tianem  et  sensationem ;  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti, 
aut  innumeris  ejusmodi  ideis?**  Such  is  the  judgment  of  that 
authority  to  which  Dr.  Brown  appealed  as  the  most  decisive."^ 
In  Crousajs,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  sacceedcd  in  finding  ond 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty)  of  a 
philosopher,  before  Kcid,  holding  the  same 
theory  of  ideas  with  Amauld  and  himsel£* 

1  PneumatoUtgiay  S  !•  c.  6,  §  10.  —  Ed. 

s  See  this  subjeot  Airther  ponaed  In  DuewsfioM,  p.  82  «f  teq,  —  Ed. 
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LECTURE     XXIII. 

THE  PKESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I. —  PEBCEPTION, —  WAS  BEID   A  KATUBAL  KEALI8T  ? 

liT  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  review  of  Reid's  Historical 

Account  of  the  previous  Opinions  on  Percep- 

Ends  proposed  in  tbe      tion.    In  entering  upon  this  review,  I  proposed 

review  of  Reid's  ac      ^^^  following  ends.    In  the  firet  pldce,  to  afford 

eoant  of  opinions  on  .   .  .  . 

PercepUon.  y®">  "^*  certainly  a  complete,  but  a  competent, 

insight  into  the  various  theories  on  this  subject ) 
and  this  was  sufficiently  accomplished  by  limiting  myself  to  the 
opinions  touched  upon  by  Reid.  My  aim,  in  the  second  place,  was 
to  correct  some  errors  of  Reid  arising  from,  and  illustrative  o^ 
those  fundamental  misconceptions  which  have  infected  his  whole 
doctrine  of  the  cognitive  faculties  with  confusion  and  error ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  in  view  to  vindicate  Reid  from  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  Brown.  I,  accordingly,  showed  you,  that  though 
not  without  mistakes,  owing  partly  to  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  previous  philosophers,  and  partly  to  not  having  gen- 
eralized to  himself  the  various  possible  modifications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representative  perception, — I  showed  you,  I  say,  that 
Reid,  though  certainly  anything  but  exempt  from  error,  was,  how- 
ever, absolutely  guiltless  of  all  and  every  one  of  that  marvellous 
tissue  of  mistakes,  with  which  he  is  so  recklessly  accused  by 
Brown,  —  whereas  Brown's  own  attack  is,  from  first  to  last,  itself 
that  very  series  of  misconceptions  which  he  imputes  to  Reid. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  applicable  to  himself  than  the  con- 
cluding observations  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  Reid ;  and  as 
these  observations,  addressed  to  his  pupils,  embody  in  reality  an 
edifying  and  well-expressed  advice,  they  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
relevancy  or  effect,  if  the  one  philosopher  must  be  substituted  for 
the  other.*  "That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid  should 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have 
traced,  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather 

1  DiKusiUnUy^  82.  — £z>. 
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still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  mei*it  in  this 
respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson  —  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the 
works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  in  wliicli  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more, 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result;  and  by  the' 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  repre- 
sented as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is.*** 

The  mistakes  of  Dr.  Brown  in  relation  to  Reid,  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  animadverted,  are  comparatively  unim- 

Keid  right  In  attrib-  portaut.  Their  refutation  only  evinces  that 
Qting  to  phUosophera  j^^j^  ^. j  ^^^  erroneously  attribute  to  philoso- 
d^oclriT'o^  pliers  in  general  the  cruder  form  of  the  repre- 

utive  Teroeption.  sentative  hypothesis  of  perception ;  and  that  he 

was  fully  warranted  in  this  attribution,  is  not 
only  demonstrated  by  the  disproval  of  all  the  instances  which 
Brown  has  alleged  against  Reid,  but  might  be  shown  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  examples,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  so  undeniable  a  fact 
In  addition*  to  what  I  have  already  articulately  proved,  it  will  be 
enough  now  simply  to  mention  that  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  philosophers  of  last  century  might  be  quoted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  psychologists  in  general, 
was  in  reality  the  prevalent;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Amauld, 
which  Brown  supposes  to  have  been  the  one  universally  received, 
was  only  adopted  by  the  few.  To  this  point  Malebranche,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Brucker,  the  younger  Thomasius,  'S  Gravesandc,  Genovesi, 
and  Voltaire,'  are  conclusive  evidence. 

But  a  more  important  historical  question  remans,  and  one  which 
even  more  affects  the  reputations  of  Reid  and 

Wm  Reidhim«eif  a      g^.^^^     j^  -^  this:— Did  Reid,  as  Brown  sup- 

I«i|taral  Eealiiit?  '  "^ 

poses,  hold,  not  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real- 
ism, but  the  finer  hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  ? 

If  Reid  did  hold  this  doctrine,  I  admit  at  once  that  Brown  is 
right.'  Reid  accomplished  nothing;  his  philosophy  is  a  blunder, 
and  his  whole  polemic  against  the  philosophers,  too  insignificant 
for  refutation  or  comment     The  one  form  of  representation  may 

1  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmdy  Lect  9  These  tesHmoniea  are  given  in  Aall,  IX»> 
xxvii.  p.  176  (edit.  1880).  ousions^  p.  88.  —  Ed. 

8  See  DhemssioHSf  p.  91.  —  Ed. 
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be  somewhat  simpler  and  more  philosophical  than  the  other;  bnt 
the  substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  is  hardly  deserving  of 
notice;  and  of  all  conceivable  hallucinations  the  very  greatest 
would  be  that  of  Reid,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  thus 
subveiting  the  foundation  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism,  and  of  phi- 
losophers at  large  in  acknowledging  the  pretension.  The  idealist 
and  skeptic  can,  establish  their  conclusions  indifferently  on  either 
form  of  a  representative  perception ;  nay,  the  simpler  form  affords 
a  securer,  as  the  more  philosophical,  foundation.  The  idealism  of 
Fichte  is  accordingly  a  system  far  more  firmly  founded  than  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley ;  and  as  the  simpler  involves  a  contradiction 
of  consciousness  more  extensive  wad  direct,  so  it  furnishes  to  the 
skeptic  a  longer  and  more  powerful  lever. 
Before,  however,  discussing  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  here, 

to  consider  more  particularly  a  matter  of  which 

The  disUnction  of      -^^e  have  hitherto  treated  only  by  the  way, — I 

•CTjtative  fowled**       niean  the  distinction  of  Immediate  or  Intuitive, 

to  be  Ant  conddered.'      in  Contrast  to  Mediate  or  Representative  Kno  wl- 

6dge.  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  and  it  is  one  which  has,  however,  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  by  philosophers.  This  oversight  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  those  who  allowed  no  immediate  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
except  of  its  proper  modes ;  in  their  systems  the  distinction,  though 
it  still  subsisted,  had  little  relevancy  or  effect,  as  it  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  faculty  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of 
external  objects,  from  that  by  which,  when  absent,  these  are  imaged 
to  the  mind.  In  neither  case,  on  this  doctrine,  are  we  conscious  or 
immediately  cognizant  of  the  external  reality,  but  only  of  the 
mental  mode  through  which  it  is  represented.  But  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind  is  immediately 
percipient  of  external  things,  should  not  have  signalized  this  dis- 
tinction ;  as  on  it  is  established  the  essential  difference  of  Percep- 
tion as  a  faculty  of  intuitive.  Imagination  as  a  faculty  of  repre- 
sentative, knowledge.  But  the  marvel  is  still  more  enhanced 
when  we  find  that  Reid  and  Stewart — (if  to  them  this  opinion 
really  belongs)  so  far  from  distinguishing  Perception  as  an  imme- 
diate and  intuitive,  from  Imagination  (and  under  Imagination,  be 
it  observed,  1  include  both  the  Conception  and  the  Memory  of 
these  philosophers),  as  a  mediate  or  representative,  faculty, — in 

language  make  them  both  equally  immediate. 

You  will  recollect  the  refutation  I  formerly  gave 

you  of  Reid's  self-contradictory  assertion,  that 
in  Memory  we    are    immediately  cognizant    of  that    which,  as 

40 
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past,  is  not  now  existent,  and  cannpt,  therefore,  be  known  in  itself; 
and  that,  in  Imagination,  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  that 
which  is  distant,  or  of  tl^at  which  is  not,  and  probably  never  was, 
in  being.^  Hei-e  the  term  inmiediate  is  either  absurd,  as  contra- 
dictory ;  or  it  is  applied  only,  in  a  certain  special  meaning,  to  desig- 
nate the  simpler  form  of  representation,  in  which  nothing  is  sup- 
posed to  intervene  between  the  mental  cognition  and  the  external 
reality;  in  contrast  to  the  more  complex,  in  which  the  represen- 
tative or  vicarious  image  is  supposed  to  be  something  different 
from  both.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
His  whole  pWJoso-      tinction  not  only  not  having  been  traced  by 

pby  hence  inrolred  ia        ▼>.-•  ■•        n...        .  ..,        /.i.* 

oonftiaion.  Reid,  as  the  discnmmative  principle  .of  his  doc- 

•  trine,  but  having  been  even  overlaid,  obscured, 

.and  perplexed,  his  whole  philosophy  has  been  involved  in  haze 
and  confusion ;  insomuch  that  a  philosopher  of  Brown's  acuteness 
could  (ns  we  have  seen  and  shall  see)  actually  so  far  misconceive, 
as  even  to  reverse  its  import.  The  distinction  is,  therefore,  one 
which,  on  every  account,  merits  your  most  sedulous  attention ;  but 
though  of  primary  importance,  it  is  fortunately  not  of  any  con- 
siderable difficulty. 
As  every  cognitive  act  which,  in  one  relation,  is  a  mediate  or 

representative,  is,  in  another,  an  immediate  or 

ThjB  distinction  in      intuitive,  knowledge,  let  us  take  a  particular 

iiiostrated.  instance  of  such  an  act ;  as  hereby  we  shall  at 

once  obtain  an  example  of  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  other,  and  these  also  in  proximate  contrast 
to  each  other.  I  call  up  an  image  of  the  High  Church,  Now, 
in  this  act,  what  do  I  know  immediately  or  intuitively;  what 
mediately  or  by  representation  ?  It  is  manifest  that  I  am  conscious 
or  immediately  cognizant  of  all  that  is  known  as  an  act  or  modifi- 
cation of  my  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the  modification  or  act 
which  constitutes  the  mental  image  of  the  Cathedral.  But  as,  in 
this  operation,  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  conscious  or  immediately 
cognizant  of  the  Cathedral,  as  imaged  in  my  mind ;  so  it  is  equally 
manifest,  that  I  am  not  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
Cathedral  as  existing.  But  still  I  am  said  to  know  it ;  it  is  even 
called  the  object  of  my  thought.  I  can,  however,  only  know  it 
mediately,  —  only  through  the  mental  image  whichi  represents  it 
to  consciousness ;  and  it  can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thought^ 
inasmuch  as  a  reference  to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of 
representation.    From  this  example  is  manifest,  what  in  general 

1  See  Leet.  zU.  p.  JSL  cfMf.^ED. 
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18  meant  by  immediate  or  intuitive, — what  by  mediate  or  repre- 
sentatiTe  knowledge.  All  philosophers  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  our  present  mental  modifications ;  *and 
all  are  equally  agreed,  if  we  remove  some  verbal  ambiguities,  that 
we  are  only  mediately  cognizant  of  all  past  thoughts,  objects,  and 
events,  and  of  every  external  reality  not  at  the  moment  within  the 
sphere  of  sense.  There  is  but  one  point  on  which  they  are  now  at 
variance,  —  viz^  whether  the  thinking  subject  is 
The  oontnsti  be-  competent  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aught 
T^  i"t^tiye  tnd      y^^^  ^j^^  modifications  of  the  mental  self;  in  other 

iCepreMiitatiYe  uogm-  '  t         «      i  «  -%» 

tion.  words,  whether  we  can  have  any  immediate  per- 

ception of  external  things.    Waiving,  however, 
this  question  for  the  moment,  let  us  articulately  state  what  are  the 
different  conditions  involved  in  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  acts.  —  An  act  of  immediate 
knowledge  is  simple;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
^^"  **      the  mere  consciousness,  by  that  which  knows, 

of  that  which  is  known.    Here  consciousness  is  ' 
simply  contemplative.    On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  complex ;  for  the  mind  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  act  as 
its  own  modification,  but  of  this  modification  as  an  object  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness.    In  this  act,  consciousness  is  both  representative  and 
contemplative  of  the  representation. 
In  the  second  place,  in  relation  to  their  objects.  —  In  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  the   object  is  single,  and  the 
tiudrobLI^*  ^^  ^^      term  unequivocal.     Here   the    object  in   con- 
sciousness, and  the  object  in  existence,  are  the 
same ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  esse  intentionale  or  repre* 
sentativuniy  coincides  with  the  esse  entitativum.     In  a  mediate 
cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  twofold,  and  the  term 
equivocal ;  the  object  known  and  representing  being  different  from 
the  object  unknown,  except  as  represented.    The  immediate  object, 
or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the  subjective  object^ 
or  subject-object^  in  contradistinction  to  the  mediate  or  unknown 
object,  which  might  be  discriminated  as  the  object-object.    A  slight 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  writings  will  show  you  how  neces- 
sary such  a  distinction  is ;  the  want  of  it  has  caused  Reid  to  puzzle 
himself,  and  Kant  to  perplex  his  readei-s. 
In  the  third  place,  considered  as  judgments  (for  you  will  recol- 
lect that  every  act  of  Consciousness  involves  an 

8.  As  Jadgmeiits.  ^  .v-r  ...  ^,  i*^ 

affirmation).  —  In  an  intuitive  act,  the  object 
known  is  known  as  actually  existing;  the  cognition,  therefore,  is 
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assertory,  inasmuch  as  the  reality  of  that,  its  object,  is  given  uncon- 
ditionally as  a  fact.  In  a  representative  act,  on  the  contrary,  the 
represented  object  is  unknown  as  actually  existing ;  the  cognition, 
therefore,  is  problematical,  the  reality  of  the  object  represented 
being  only  given  as  a  possibility,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  object 
representing. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  relation  to  their  sphere.  —  Representative 

knowledge  is  exclusively  subjective,  for  its  im- 
thoi      h     ***"***      mediate  object  is  a  mere  mental  modification, 

and  its  mediate  object  is  unknown,  except  in 
so  far  as  that  modification  represents  it.  Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  credited,  is  either  sub- 
jective or  objective,  for  its  single  object  may  be  either  a  phae- 
nomenon  of  the  ego  or  of  the  non-ego,  —  either  mental  or  material. 
In  the  fifth  place,  considered  in  reference  to  their  perfection. — 

An  intuitive  cognition,  as  an  act,  is  complete 
their  ^'rffecti'n'^^  ^^      ^°^  absolute,  as  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 

the  dominion  of  consciousness ;  whereas,  a  rep- 
resentative cognition,  as  an  act,  is  incomplete,  being  relative  to, 
and  vicarious  o^  an  existence  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  knowl- 
edge. The  object  likewise  of  the  former  is  complete,  being  at 
once  known  and  real ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  object  known  is 
ideal,  the  real  object  unknown.  In  their  relations  to  each  other, 
immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  self-sufficient;  mediate  knowl- 
edge, on  the  contrary,  is  incomplete,  as  dependent  on  the  other  for 
its  realization.* 

Such  are  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  and  such  are  the  principal  contrasts  they  present.  I 
said  a  little  ago  that  this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  signalized, 
had  been  almost  abolished  by  philosophers.    I  ought,  however,  to 

have  excepted  certain  of  the  schoolmen,*  by 

Thia    dtetinetion  '    ^jjom  this  discrimination  was  not  only  taken, 

ttl^^Mh^ii^r^  ""^      but  admirably  applied;  and,  though  I  did  not 

originally  borrow  it  from  them,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  what  I  had  thought  out  for  myself  was  confirmed  by  the 

1  For  «  Aillcr  statement  of  the  points  of  nis  cognitio  qa«  hahetnr  de  re«  non  sic  remli- 
distinction  hctween  Immediate  and  Mediate  ter  praesente  in  ratione  objecti  immediate  cog- 
Knowledge,  see  ReiiTs  WorkSf  Snppl.  Dissert.  niti.  (  9:  Aotns  sensunm  exteriomm  sunt 
Note  B,  p.  804-816.  —  £d.  intaitivi,  propter  immediatum  ordinem  ad  ob- 

2  [See  Durandus,  In  Sera.y  Trologos,  q.  8,  Jecta  sua."  Of.  John  M^Jor,  In  Senl.^  lib.  i. 
f  6 :  "  Cognitio  intukivay  ilia  qun  immediate  dist.  ill.  q.  2«  f  83,  and  Tellez,  Smnma  Pkaoso- 
tendit  ad  rem  sibi  presentem  obJectiTe,  secuu-  pkia,  torn.  U.  p.  952  ]  [Besides  Durandus,  the 
dum  cjuB  actnalem  existentiam :  sicut  cnm  vi-  Conimbriccnses  refer  to  Sootos,  Ferrariensia, 
deo  colorem  existentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam  Anselm,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  the  Master 
qaam  in  mana  tenea    Jbttmetiva  ^Icitor  om-  of  Sentences,  Aquinas,  Gregory  Ariminenais 
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authority  of  these  subtle  spirits.  The  names  given  in  the  schools 
to  the  immediate  and  mediate  cognitions  were  irUuitive  and  alh 
^tractive  (cognitio  intuiHvay  cogtiitio  abstractiva)^  meaning  by  the 
latter  term  not  merely  what  we,  with  them,  call  abstract  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  representations  of  concrete  objects  in  the  imagm- 
ation  or  memory. 

Now,  possessed  of  this  distinction,  of  which  Reid  knew  nothing, 
and  asserting  far  more  clearly  and  explicitly  than  he  has  ever  done 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  I  think  the  affirmation  I 
made  in  my  last  Lectui-e  is  not  unwarranted,  —  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  schoolmen  were  incomparably  superior  to  Reid,  or 
any  modem  philosopher,  in  their  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of 
that  faculty.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  this,  their  doctrine,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  the  celebrity  it  merits. 

Having  now  prepared  you  for  the  question  concerning  Reid,  I 
shall  proceed  to  its  consideration ;  and  shall,  in 

^er  of  the  dto-  ^i^^  £^^^  place.  State  the  arguments  that  may  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  Reid  did 
not  assert  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  —  did  not  accept  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its  genuine  integrity,  but  only 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  originating  a  new  or 
an  important  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  form  of  Rep- 
resentation; and,  in  the  second  place,  state  the  arguments  that 
may  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  his 
doctrine  is  in  truth  the  simple  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism. 

But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  alone  I 

conceive  any  presumption  can  be  founded,  that 

1.   Gronndfl   on      Reid  is  not  a  Natural  Realist,  but,  like  Brown, 

whichKeid  may  be      ^  Cosmothetic  Idealist,  I  shaU  state  and  refute 

rappoeed   not  a  ^at-  ^ 

nnd  Realist.  the  Only  attempt  made  by  Brown  to  support 

Brown's  single  ar-      this,  his  interpretation  of  Reid's  fundamental 

goment  in  support  of      ^octrine.    Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  seems, 

the  view    that    Reid        .       -     ^  ^  j    i  ..u-  v.-  i.    u 

was  a  Cosmothetic  *»  ^^^^  ^^^  grounded  on  anythmg  which  he 
Idealist,  leftited.  found  in  Reid,  but  simply  on  his  own  assump- 

tion of  what  Reid's  opinion  must  be.  For, 
marvellous  as  it  may  sound.  Brown  hardly  seems  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self;  and  I  should  say,  without  qualification, 
that  he  had  never  at  all  imagined  this  possibility,  were  it  not  for 


Ffelndanm,  C^|etan,  as  distinguishing  he-  ReitPs  Warks^  Snppl.  Diss.  B,  p.  812.— Se« 
tween  knowledge  tntmiive  and  abstraetwe.  above,  L.  zzi.  p.  2B2,  and  L.  xxU.  p.  800.  — 
See  £t  i)»  AmTTta,  lib.  U.  c.  vi.  q.  8,  p.  198,  and     Ed.] 
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the  single  attempt  he  midces  at  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
Reid  holding  such  an  opinion,  when  on  one  occasion  Reid's  lan- 
guage seems  for  a  moment  to  have  actually  suggested  to  him  the 
question :  Might  that  philosopher  not  perhaps  regard  the  external 
object  as  identical  with  the  immediate  object  in  perception?  In 
the  following  passage,  you  will  observe,  by  anticipation,  that  by 
Sensation,  which  ought  to  be  called  Sensation  Proper,  is  meant  the 
subjective  feeling^  —  the  pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  an  act  of 
sensible  perception ;  and  by  Perception,  which  ought  to  be  called 
Perception  Proper,  is  meant  the  objective  knowledge  which  we 
have,  or  think  we  have,  of  the  external  object  in  that  act*  **' Sen- 
sation,' says  Dr.  Reid,  *  can  be  nothing  else  than 

Brown  quoted.  ../.••*▼  •  . 

it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  m 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not  There  ia  no  diflforence 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'  But  this  is  surely  equally  true  of  what  he  terms  per- 
ception, which,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is, 
according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object 
perceived  as  the  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state 
of  perception,  too,  in  his  own  language,  as  indeed  we  must  say  of 
all  our  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being 
felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  object  exciting  it,  which  we  term  material ;  but  so 
also  is  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception;  for  Dr. 
Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  the  systems  which 
ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to  mtCtter  alone,  to  consider 
the  perception  as  itself  the  object  perceived.  That  in  sensation, 
as  contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made 
to  an  external  object,  is  true ;  because,  when  the  reference  is  made, 
we  then  use  the  new  term  of  perception;  but  that  in  sensation 
there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt,  —  no  object  independent  of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a 
very  strange  opinion  of  this  philosopher ;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
ception is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  its 
external  object.  The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its 
objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  external  causes  to  which  we 
refer  our  sensations ;  for  the  material  object  itself  he  surely  could 
not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  the  perception,  which  is  a  state 
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of  the  mind  akme.  To  be  the  ckjiect  of  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  eause  or  ocoaston,  on  which  this  state 
of  the  mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises;  and  an  object,  in  this 
only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion  or  cause  of  a  certain  subse- 
quent effect,  must,  on  his  own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to 
sensation.  Though  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  o^ect^  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception,  —  (and,  indeed,  if 
he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part  of  his 
system,  which  is  founded  on  the  concision  of  this  single  word,  as 
something  di&rent  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal 
fettling,  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground),  —  he  yet  tells  us  very 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  something  more 
than  to  be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the  mind 
ai'ises  which  he  terms  perception;  for,  in  arguing  against  the 
opinion  of  a  {^ilosopher  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  certain 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  *that  we  are  not  to 
conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if 
there  were  eyes  in  the  brain;  these  traces  are  only  occasions,  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be 
exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them,'  he  adds:  ^ These  two 
opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For  if  the  images  or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of 
perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not 
perceived  at  all.'  Did  Dr.  Beid,  then,  suppose  that  the  feeling, 
whatever  it  ma^  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state  of  the 
mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is 
not  strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate ;  or  did  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  matter  itself  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,,  or  can  be,  a 
part  of  the  phaBnomena  or  states  of  the  mind,  —  a  part,  therefore, 
of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  term  a  perception  ?  Our 
sensations,  like  Qpr  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we 
consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling 
or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as 
having  for  its  cause  something  which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and 
independent  of  our  transient  feelings,— something  which,  in  con- 
sequence  of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting.     But  still,  what 
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we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  resisting,  is  known  to  ns  only  by 
the  feelings  which  it  occasions  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its 
relation  to  percipient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  that  class  of  feelings  which  I  term  sensations 
or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

^  The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can  be  said  to 
be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate  exist- 
ence, either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence 
of  either  of  which.  Dr.  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philoso- 
phers to  yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are  conse- 
quent on  the  presence  of  exteiiial  bodies,  not  fi'om  any  necessary 
connection  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their 
mutual  phflBnomena ;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed  perception ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to 
say  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a  mere 
secondaiy  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  particular  sensa^ 
tion,  of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself,  in  either  view  of  it, 
but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  eternal  occasion  or  ante- 
cedent of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, all  which  constitutes  perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the  mere  word  perceived, 
difierent  from  the  physical  reality  which  it  expresses."  * 

^  Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  reasoning  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  it,  to  the  following  effect:— To 
stated  and  refold"  "^  assert  an  immediate  perception  of  material  qual- 
ities, is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind ; 
for  that  which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  nature  as 
that  which  immediately  knows. 

But  Reid  was  not  a  materialist,  was  a  sturdy  spiritualist;  there- 
fore he  could  not  really  maintain  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  matter. 

The  whole  validity  of  this  argument  consists  in  the  truth  of  the 
major  proposition  (for  the  minor  proposition  that  Reid  was  not  a 
materialist  is  certain),  —  To  assert  an  immediate  perception  of  ma- 
terial qualities,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind ;  for  that 
which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  essence  as  that 
which  immediately  knows. 

Now  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  constitutes  the  founds 

1  Leetures  on  th€  PhOoMopkpof  the  Human  Mind,  Leet  xxy.  p.  168,  IW. 
S  See  Disaatiom,  p.  <X>.->  Ba>. 
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tion   of  bis  argament.  Brown  offers  no  proofl    He  assumes  it  as 

an  axiom.    But  so  far  from  his  being  entitled 

proStt«^°i^^      to  do  so,  by  its  being  too  evident  to  fear  denial, 

it  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  not  obtrusively 

true,  but,  when  examined,  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  appeal  to  the  only  possible  arbiter  in  the 

case,  —  the  authority  of  consciousness,  —  we  find 

In  the  first  place,  dto.      ^^^^  consciousncss  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in 

proved  by  coMclon»-  ,  __  ,_  ,,,.  /.. 

^^^  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  duality  of  exist- 

ence ;  that  is,  it  assures  us  that,  in  the  act  of 
perception,  the  percipient  subject  is  at  once  conscious  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  self^  and  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  not-self.  lieid,  there- 
fore, as  a  dualist,  and  a  dualist  founding  not  on  the  hypotheses  of 
philosophers,  but  on  the  data  of  consciousness,  might  safely  maintain 
the  fact  of  our  immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  without 
fear  of  involving  himself  in  an  assertion  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
matter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  Reid  did  not  maintain  this  immediacy 

of  perception,  and  assert  the  veracity  of  consci- 

in  tbe  flecond  place,      ousness,  he  would  at  oncc  be  forced  to  admit 

would  prove  the  con-      ^^^  ^^  other  of  the  unitarian  conclusions  of  ma- 

rerae  of  what  Brown  .-•,.  ^i  i-i  /..-i 

employs  it  to  catmbiiah.  tenausm  or  idealism.  Our  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative; 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the 
postnlation  of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phaenomcna  to 
coinhere  in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproved  ?  —  The  presumption 
against  dualism  is  again  decisive.  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity ;  a  plurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed, 
where  the  phsenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.  In  Brown's  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ; 
and  yet  his  ailment,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thonght,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  ^ 
This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body, 
as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
aabject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  mcUenal^  are 
known  by  us  to  exist,  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mental.  There  is  an 
apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philo- 

1  fkihBopkp  nf  Ot  Hmnm  Mindf  Uot.  zxrl  pp.  646,  M7. 
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sophically  absurd ;  on  the  law  of  parcimony,  a  psychological  unita-^ 
nanism  is  established.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
object,  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  of  percep- 
tion, that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, the.  unitarian  —  whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist, — 
has  only  to  reply :  —  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object 
being  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  the 
hypothetical  dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally 
identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now 
derive  the  subject  from  the  object^  the  idealist  derive  the  object 
from  the  subject,  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference, 
nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either;  —  the 
hypothetical  realist,  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Brown's  argument  from  inferring  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Reid  could  not  have  maintained  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  that  not  only  is  its  inference  expressly 
denied  by  Reid,  but  if  properly  applied,  it  would  prove  the  verj' 
converse  of  what  Brown  employs  it  to  establish. 
But  there  is  a  ground  considerably  stronger  than  that  on  which 

Brown  has  attempted  to  evince  the  identity  of 
Perception  and  imagi-  ^^^  «  opinion  on  perception  With  his  own.  This 
nation,  a  ground  on  ground  is  his  equalizing  Perception  and  Imag- 
which  be  may  be  sup.  ination.  (Under  Imagination,  you  will  again 
^^^not  a  Natural      ^^^^^^^  ^^at  I  include  Reid's  Conception  and 

Memory.)  Other  philosophers  brought  percep- 
tion into  unison  with  imagination,  by  making  perception  a  faculty 
of  mediate  knowledge.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  imagina- 
tion into  unison  with  perception,  by  calling  imagination  a  faculty  of 
immediate  knowledge.  Now  as  it  is  manifest  that,  in  an  act  of 
imagination,  the  object-object  is  and  can  possibly  be  known  only, 
mediately,  through  a  representation,  it  follows  that  we  must  per- 
force adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  —  we  may  either  suppose  that 
Reid  means  by  immediate  knowledge  only  that  simpler  form  of 
representation  from  which  the  idea  or  tertium  quid^  intermediate 
between  the  external  reality  and  the  conscious  mind,  is  thrown  out, 

or  that,  in  his  extreme  horror  of  the  hypothesis 

But  may  be  explained      of  ideas,  he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  fun- 

conairtentiy  with  his      ^amental  distinction  of  mediate  and  immediate 

doctrine    of   Natural  .  .  ,  .  ,       i       /.       ,  •  /. 

B^jgni.  cognition,  by  which  the  faculties  ot  perception 

and   imagination   are  discriminated ;   and  that 

thus  his  very  anxiety  to  separate  more  widely  his  own  doctrine  of 
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inttdtion  from  the  representative  hypotfiesis  of  the  philosophers, 

has,  in  fact,  caused  him  ahnost  inextricably  to  confound  the  two 

opinions. 

That  this  latter  alternative  is  greatly  the  more  probable,  I  shall 

now  proceed  to  show  you ;  and  in  doing  this,  I 

ih!ll^^dL\ai^tt^Z      ^®S  y^^  *^  ^®f P  '^^  ^'""^  *^®  necessary  contrasts 
Beaiism.  '  ^Y  which  an  immediate  or  intuitive  is  opposed 

to  a  mediate  or  representative  cognition.    The 
question  to  be  solved  is,  —  Does  Reid  hold  that  in  perception  wo 
immediately  know  the  external  reality,  in  its  own  qualities,  as  ex- 
isting;  or  only  mediately  know  them,  through  a  representative 
modification  of  the  mind  itself?     In  the  following  proo^  I  select 
only  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  of  passages  which  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Reid,  in  support  of  the  same  conclusions. 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  they  are  sufficient;  and  quotations 
longer  or  more  numerous  would  tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to 
illustrate.  * 
In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reality  is  known  in  itself; 
Application  of  the      for  then   Only  can  we  say,  that  it  is  known 
con  itions  0     mme-      ^^^jcause  it  cxists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known. 

diate    Knowledge   to  ,  , 

Keid'8  Btatcmcnts.  And  this  Constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive 

cognition,  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  Reid 
contemplate  any  other.  "It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  "as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learaed  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  realiy 
perceived  must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist,  is 
impossible.     So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agi-ee."* 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object,  in  their  theory,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  immedi- 
ately perceived.  And  so  l^id  understands  them.  "I  perceive 
not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself  (so  far  he  agrees 
with  the  Peripatetic,  and  difl:ers  from  the  unlearned  man) ;  but  I 
perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  I  imme- 
diately perceive  it."' 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes 
the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception.  So  also  Reid:  "On 
the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external 
object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist."  —  "The  vulgar  undoubtedly 

1  See   this  question   dif^ciissed   In   ReitPs         s  Worla^  p.  274.  —  £d. 
Works,  Suppl.  Dissert.  Noto  C,  (  il.  p.  819  et         8  Ibid,  —  EJ>. 
$eq.    Compare  DiteusrionSy  p.  68  et  xeq,  —  Ed. 
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believe  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we  immediately  per* 
ceiye,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question 
the  existence  of  external  objects."^  —  "The  vulgar  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  perceive,  con- 
tinue to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them:  and  are  no  less 
firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon 
they  all  sec  the  same  individual  object.'''  Speaking  of  Berkeley, — 
"  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.  This  he  grants."' — "It 
is,  therefore,  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher  to  be  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  our 
senses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that 
their  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception."^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  philosophers  agree  that  consciousness  has 
an  immediate  knowledge,  and  affords  an  absolute  certainty  of  the 
reality,  of  its  object.  Reid,  as  we  have  seen,  limits  the  name  of 
consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  that  is,  to  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  modifications  of  self;  whereas,  he  makes 
perception  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  qualities  of  the  not-self. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  1®,  Maintain,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality;  or,  2^  Assert,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands  to  the  percipient  mind  face  to  face,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  representa- 
tive theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or,  3**,  Declare  the  identity  of  his 
own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief  as  thus  expounded  by  himself 
and  the  philosophers ;  or,  4%  Declare,  that  his  Perception  affords  us 
equal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  phsenomena,  as  his 
Consciousness  affords  us  of  the  existence  of  internal ;  —  in  all  and 
each  of  these  suppositions,  he  would  unambiguously  declare  him- 
self a  natural  realist,  and  evince  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  not  of  a  mediate  or  representative,  but  of  an  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge.    And  he  does  all  four. 

The  first  and  second.  —  "  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects, 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  if  external  objects  be  perceived  immediately"  [and 

1  Worlcs^  p.  274.  ~Ed.  S  Worit*,  p.  284.  ~  Ed. 

S  IfrHf.,  p.  284.  —  Ed.  4  Ibid,^  p.  209.  —  Ed. 
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he  Lad  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  they  were 
so  perceived],  **  we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  philosophers  have  to  believe  the  existence  of  ideas,  while  they 
hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception."* 

TJie  third.  —  Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
—  "  We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side,  stand 
all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and 
guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem ;  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar."* 

Tfie  fourth. — •* Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive 
ideas,  —  sometimes  that  we  are  conscious  of  them.  I  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perceive,  or 
of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 
ideas  or  am  conscious  of  them."* 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced ; 
these,  for  brevity,  we  omit. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  Reid's  doctrine 
of  Perception  must  be  pronounced  a  doctrine 
^'^T''^'^'^^  ^^  Intuition,  and  not  of  Representation;  and 
though,  as  I  have  shown  you,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  plausible  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  conclusion ;  still,  these  are  greatly  over- 
balanced by  stronger  positive  proofs,  and  by  the  general  analogy 
of  his  philosophy.  And  here  I  would  impress  upon  you  an  im- 
portant lesson.  That  Reid,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  even 
the  founder  of  an  illustrious  school,  could  be  so  greatly  miscon- 
ceived, as  that  an  eminent  disciple  of  that  school  itself  should 
actually  reverse  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine, — this 
may  excite  your  wonder,  but  it  ought  not  to  move  you  to  disparage 
either  the  talent  of  the  philosopher  misconceived,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher misconceiving.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  to  you  the  per- 
manent importance,  not  only  in  speculation,  but  in  practice,  of 
precise  thinking.  You  ought  never  to  rest  content,  so  long  as 
there  is  aught  vague  or  indefinite  in  your  reasonings,  —  so  long 
as  you  have  not  analyzed  every  notion  into  its  elements,  and 
excluded  the  possibility  of  all  lurking  ambiguity  in  your  expres- 
sions.    One  great,  perhaps  the  one  greatest  advantage,  resulting 

1  WorA*,  p.  446.    Cf.  pp.  268, 272.— Ed.  t  Worif,  p.  802.  —  Ed. 

8  Worlrf^p.  878.— -Ed. 
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from  the  cultivation  of  Philosophy,  is  the  habit  it  induces  of  vigor- 
ous thought,  that  is,  of  allowing  nothing  to  pass  without  a  search- 
ing examination,  either  in  your  own  speculations,  or  in  those  of 
othere.  We  may  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  truth,  but  we  can 
always  avoid  self-contradiction. 
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LECTURE    XXIV. 

THE    PRESENTATIVE    FACULTY. 

I. PEHCEPTXOJT. — THE    D19TXNCTIOX    OF    PERCEPTXOS    PROPER    FROM    8EK9A- 

TIOX   PROPER. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the   review  of  Reid's 
Historical  Account  of  Opinions  on  Perception, 

Becapitulation.  ,       /•   ,-.  ,  ,  ,  -r 

and  of  Brown  B  attack  upon  that  account,  I 
proceeded  to  the  question, — Is  Reid's  own  doctrine  of  perception 
a  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  that  is,  did  he  accept  in  its  integrity 
the  datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognitive 
both  of  the  phflenomena  of  matter  and  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind ; 
or  did  he,  like  Brown,  and  the  greater  number  of  more  recent 
philosophers,  as  Brown  assumes,  hold  only  the  finer  form  of  the 
repAssentative  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that,  in  perception,  the 
external  reality  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  consciousness,  but 
that  the  ego  is  only  determined  in  some  unknown  manner  to  rep- 
resent the  non-ego,  which  representation,  though  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  or  sel^  we  are  compelled,  by^  an  illusion  of  our  nature, 
to  mistake  for  a  modification  of  matter,  or  not-self?  I  stated  to 
you  how,  on  the  determination  of  this  question,  depended  nearly 
the  whole  of  Reid's  philosophical  reputation ;  his  philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  subvert  the  foundations  of  idealism  and  skepticism,  and 
it  is  as  having  accomplished  what  he  thus  attempted,  that  any 
principal  or  peculiar  glory  can  be  awarded  to  him.  But  if  all  he 
did  was  merely  to  explode  the  cnider  hypothesis  of  representation, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  finer,  —  why,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
from  depriving  idealism  and  skepticism  of  all  basis,  he  only  placed 
them  on  one  firmer  and  more  secure;  and,  in  the  second,  so  far 
fi-om  originating  a  new  opinion,  he  could  only  have  added  one  to 
a  class  of  philosophers,  who,  after  the  time  of  Amauld,  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  who,  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Reid  himself,  certainly  constituted  the  majority.  His  philosophy 
would  thus  bo  at  once- only  a  silly  blunder;  its  pretence  to  origin- 
ality only  a  proclamation  of  ignorance ;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
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honor  to  the  nation  from  which  it  arose,  and  by  whom  it  was 
respected,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the 
philosophy  of  any  country  in  which  it  met  with  any  milder  treat- 
ment than  derision. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  before  you,  more  distinctly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done,  the  distinction  of  Mediate  or  IJepresentative  from 
Immediate  or  Intuitive  knowledge,  —  a  distinction  which,  though 
overlooked,  or  even  abolished,  in  the  modem  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  psychology.  Throwing  out  of  view,  as  a  now  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  the  cruder  doctrine  of  representation,  —  that, 
namely,  which  supposes  the  immediate,  or  representative  object 
to  be  something  different  from  a  mere  modification  of  mind, — 
from  the  mere  energy  of  cognitions, — I  articulately  displayed  to 
you  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  contrasts  and  correla- 
tions. They  are  thus  defined.  Intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  there  is  only  one  object,  and  in  which  that  object 
is  known  in  itself  or  as  existing.  Kepresentative  or  mediate 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  objects, 

—  an  immediate  and  a  mediate  object;  —  the  immediate  objector 
that  known  in  itself,  being  a  mere  subjective  or  mental  mode 
relative  to  and  representing  a  reality  beyond  the  sphere  of*con- 
sciousness ;  —  the  mediate  object  is  that  reality,  thus  supposed  and 
represented.  As  an  act  of  representative  knowledge  involves  an 
intuitive  cognition,  I  took  a  special  example  of  such  an  act.  I 
supposed  that  we  called  up  to  our  minds  the  image  of  the  High 
Church.  Now,  here  the  immediate  object, — the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, is  the  mental  image  of  that  edifice.  This  we  know,  and 
know  not  as  an  absolute  object,  but  as  a  mental  object  relative  to 
a  material  object  which  it  represents;  which  material  object,  in 
itself,  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  known  in  its  repre- 
sentation. You  must  observe  that  the  mental  image,  —  the  imme- 
diate object,  is  not  ideally  different  from  the  cognitive  act  of  im- 
agination itself.  In^an  act  of  mediate  or  representative  knowledge, 
the  cognition  and  the  immediate  object  are  really  an  identical 
modification,  —  the  cognition  and  the  object,  —  the  imagination 
and  the  image,  being  nothing  more  than  the  mental  representation, 

—  the  mental  reference  itself.  The  indivisible  modification  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  names,  because  it  involves  a  relation  between 
two  terms  (the  iwo  terms  being  the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
represented),  and  may,  consequently,  be  viewed  in  more  proximate 
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reference  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these.  Looking  to  the 
mind  knowing,  it  is  called  a  cognition,  an  act  of  knowledge,  an 
imagination,  etc.; — looking  to  the  thing  represented,  it  is  called 
a  representation,  an  ohject,  an  image,  an  idea,  etc. 

All  philosophers  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  our  present  mental 
states  is  immediate :  if  we  discount  some  yerhal  amhiguities,  all 
would  admit  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  is  not  now  exist- 
ent, or  not  now  existent  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  must  he 
mediate  or  representative.  The  only  point  on  which  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  can  obtain  is,  —  Whether  the  ego  or  mind  can 
be  more  than  mediately  cognizant  of  the  phenomena  of  the  non-ego 
or  matter. 

I  then  detailed  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  held 

.    that  Reid's   doctrine  of  Perception  is  one  of 

sommaryofthen*.      Natural  ReaHsm,  and  not  a  form  of  Cosmo- 

■ons  for  holding  Reld  ,  ' 

a  Natural  Beaiist.  thetic  Idealism,  as   supposed  by  Brown;    An 

immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  existing,  —  consequently,  in  this  case,  knowledge 
and  existence  infer  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  the 
object  because  it  exists,  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  object  exists,  since 
it  is  known.  Tins  is  expressly  maintained  by  Reid,  and  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  In  the  first  place,  on  this  principle,  the 
philosophers  hold  that  ideas  (whether  on  the  one  hypothesis  of 
representation,  or  on  the  other)  necessarily  exist,  because  immedi- 
ately known.  Now,  if  Reid,  fully  aware  of  this,  assert  that,  on  his 
doctrine,  the  external  reality  holds,  in  the  act  of  perception,  the 
same  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative image  stands  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophers ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, on  the  one  opinion,  we  have  the  same  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
the  ideal  world; — if,  I  say,  he  does  this,  he  unambiguously  pro- 
claims himself  a  natural  realist.  And  that  this  he  actually  does,  I 
showed  you  by  various  quotations  from  his  writings. 

In  the  second  place,  upon  the  same  princifjlc,  mankind  at  large 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external  universe,  because  they 
believe  that  the  external  universe  is  by  them  immediately  perceived. 
This  fact,  I  showed  you,  is  acknowledged  both  by  the  philosophers, 
who  regard  the  common  belief  itself  as  an  illusion,  and  by  Reid. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  declares  that  he  coincides  with  the 
vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  learned,  belief,  he  must  again  be  held 
unambiguously  to  pronounce  his  doctrine  of  perception  a  scheme 
of  natural  realism.  And  that  he  emphatically  makes  this  declara- 
tion, I  also  proved  to  you  by  simdry  passages. 
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In  the  third  place,  Reid  and  all  philosophers  are  at  one  in  main- 
taining  that  self-consciousness,  as  immediately  cognizant  of  oar 
mental  modifications,  affords  us  an  absolute  assurance  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  then  Reid  hold  that  perception  is  as  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  external  modification,  as  self-consciousness  is  of  the  internal, 
and  that  the  one  cognition  thus  affords  us  an  equal  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  its  object  as  does  the  other,  —  on  this  supposition,  it  is 
manifest  that  Reid,  a  third  time,  unambiguously  declares  his  doe- 
trine  of  perception  a  doctrine  of  natural  realism.  And  that  he 
does  so,  I  proved  by  various  quotations. 

I  might  have  noticed,  in  the  fouith  place,  that  Reid's  assertion, 
that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  extemal  things  is  immediate,  and 
not  the  result  of  inference  or  reasoning,  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.  I  do  not,  however,  lay 
much  stress  on  this  argument,  because  we  may  possibly  suspect  that 
he  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the  term  immediate^  as 
applied  to  this  belief  which  ho  does  in  its  application  to  our  repre- 
sentative cognitions.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  three  former 
arguments  are  amply  sufficient  to  establish  our  conclusion. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  would  maintain  that  Brown 
has  not  only  mistaken,  but  absolutely  reversed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Reid's  philosophy ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
tlic  en-or  and  perplexity  of  Reid's  exposition,  arising  from  his  non- 
distinction  of  the  two  possible  forms  of  representation,  and  his 
confusion  of  representative  and  of  intuitive  knowledge,  afford  a 
not  incompetent  apology  for  those  who  might  misapprehend  his 
meaning.  In  this  discussion,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  I 
have  nbt  called  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart.  The  truth  is, — 
his  writings  afford  no  applicable  testimony  to  the  point  at  issue. 
His  own  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  perception*  are  brief  and 
general,  and  he  is  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Reid  for  the 
details. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  extemal  objects, — 

which,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  ought  to  be 

Kcid  the  first  oham-      unconditionally  admitted,  —  Reid  has  the  merit, 

jam"  °n  thttT  lauer      ^^  these  latter  times,  of  being  the  first  champion. 

times.  I  hsLYB  already  noticed  that,  among  the  scholastic 

philosophers,  there  were  some  who  maintained 

the  same  doctrine,  and  with  far  greater  clearness  and  comprehension 

than  Reid.^    These  opinions  are,  however,  even  at  this  moment,  I 

may  say,  wholly  unknown ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  supi>ose 

that  their  speculations  had  exerted  any  influence^  direct  or  indirect, 

1  See  above,  pp  292,  800,  816,  notes.  —Ed. 
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Two  modem  pbflo^ 
ophers,  previooBly  to 
Keid,  held  Intuitive 
Jheroeption. 


upon  a  thinker  so  imperfeotly  acquainted  with  what  had*  been  done 
by  previous  philosophers,  as  Reid.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  I 
have  met  with  only  two,  anterior  to  Reid,  whose 
doctriae  on  the  present  qaeetion  coincided  with 
his.  One  of  these  may,  indeed,  be  discounted ; 
for  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  so  paradoxical 
a  manner,  that  his  authority  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.!  The  other,*  who  flourished  about  a  century  before  Reid, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the'  doctrine  of  an  intuitive,  and  refuted 
the  counter  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  with  a  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  far  superior  to  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Both  of  these  authors,  I  may  say,  are  at  present  wholly  unknown. 

Having  concluded  the  argument  by  which  I  endeavored  to  satisfy 
you  that  Reid's  doctrine  is  Natural  Realism,  I  should  now  proceed 
to  show  that  Natural  Realism  is  a  more  philosophical  doctrine  than 
Hypothetical  Realism.  Before,  however,  taking  up  the  subject,  I 
think  it  better  to  dispose  of  certain  subordinate  matters,  with  which 
it  is  proper  to  have  some  preparatory  acquaintance. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  distinction  of  Perception  Proper  from 
Sensation  Proper. 


1  Tbe  philosopher  here  meant  is  probahly 
John  Sergeant,  who  inculcated  a  doctrine  of 
Beallmi  aj^nat  modem  philoaophen  gener- 
aUy,  and  Locke  in  particular,— in  his  Method 
to  SeUnee  (109C),  and  Solid  Philosophy  asserted 
mgaiHSt  the  Fdtuies  of  the  Heists  (1697).  See, 
of  the  latter  work,  Prefkce,  especially  (f  7, 
18, 19;  pp.  23,  42,  44,  58  el  uq,,  142,  833  et  seq. 
See  below,  p.  863.  —  Ed. 

s  The  latter  of  the  two  philosophere  here 
referred  to,  is  doubtless  Peter  Poiret.  He  is 
mentioned  In  the  Author's  Common-Place 
Book,  as  holding  a  more  correct  opinion  than 
Reid  on  the  point  raised  in  the  text.  Poiret 
was  bom  in  1646,  and  died  in  1719.  He  states 
his  doctrine  as  follows:  **In  nobis  dnpliois 
generis  (saltern  quantum  ad  cognitionem, 
Toce  hac  late  sumpta)  facultates  inesse;  reales 
ftlteras,  qnse  res  ipsas;  alteras  nmbratilos, 
qa«  rerum  picturas,  umbrasve  sive  ideas  ex- 
hibeant:  et  utrasque  quidem  facultates  illas 
itemm  duplices  existere;  nempe,  tbI  reales 
apiriules,  pro  rebus  spiritalibus;  vel  realea 
eorporeas,  pro  rebus  materiallbns.  Spiriiales 
retdes  sunt  passivus  intellectus  sensusque  spir- 
itales  et  intimi,  qui  ab  olijeotis  ipsis  realibus 
•o  q>iritalibu8,  eommve  eiflnviis  veris  afficiun« 
tor.  .  .  .  Corjtoreas  reales  facultates  sunt  (hoc 
in  negotSo)  visas  sensusque  eetcrl  corporei  qui 
ab  objectis  ipsis  corporeis  affecti,  eorum  ex- 
hibent  nobis  cognitionem  sensuale.  UmbratiUs 
antem  IkDultates  (quae  sunt  ipsa  hominis^  Ratio 


sive  Intellectus  activus)  comparent  maxime, 
quando  objectis  sive  rebus  quae  facultates 
reales  alfecerant,  eoramque  ailfeotione  et  effltt- 
viis  absentibus,  mens  activitate  sua  eorumdem 
imagines  sive  Ideas  In  se  excita^et  considerat. 
£t  hoe  quidem  modo  idealiter  sive  per  ideam 
poesunt  quoque  cognoed,  Deus,  Mentes^  Cor- 
pora.^^  Cogitationes  Rationales,  lib.  ii.  C.  iv.  p. 
176,  (edit.  1715)— first  published  apparently 
in  1675.    Again  he  says:  "Intellectus  triplex. 

Intellectus  sive  fkcultas  percipiendi, 

cujns  objectum  ipsemet  Deus  est  cjusque  di- 
vin»  operationes  ao  emanationes,  dlcitur  a 
me  intellectus  divinuSy  ac  mere  passivus  sive 
receptivus;  qui  etiam  inteUigentia  dici  potest. 
Intellectus,  sive  facultas  percipiendi,  ci^os 
objectum  sunt  res  hx^us  mundi  naturales 
earumqne  rcalia  effluvia,  dlcitur  a  me  intel- 
lectus animalis  sive  sensualis,  qui  quoque 
mere  passivus  est.  Intellectus  yero  cnjus 
objecta  sunt  pictursB  et  imagines  ao  idcte 
remm,  quas  ipsemet  format  et  varie  regit, 
sive  Imagines  ill«  ideaeve  siut  de  rebus  spirit- 
alibus  sive  de  corporeis,  dicitur  a  me  Batio 
humana  vel  intellectus  aetieus  et  pieturarius 
.  .  .  intellectus  ideoHs,  De/ensio  Methodi  In- 
veniendi  Verum^  H  2,  4,  p.  118.  Cf.  H  h  ^i 
Opera  Posthuma,  (edit.  1721).  Cf.  his  De  Vera 
M^thodo  Inveniendi  Verunij  pars  i.  H  20,  21,  pp. 
28,  24,  (Ist  edit.  1692),— prefixed  to  his  De 
Eruditions.    See  p.  208,  note  2. — Ed. 
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I  have  tad  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  word  Perception  is,  in 

the  language  of  philosophers  previous  to  Rcid, 

ThedtetincaonofPer-      uscd  in  a  veiy  extensive  signification.    By  Des- 

oepUon  Proper  from      cartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 

Sensation  Proper.  ...  i         ji   •  y  ^  i      • 

Use  of  the  term  Per-  ***  ^*  employed  m  a  Rcnse  almost  as  unexclusive 
ception  previously  to  ^  consciousness  in  its  widcst  signification.  By 
Kei4.  Reid,  this  word  was    limited   to  our  faculty 

acquisitive  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  branch  of 
this  faculty  whereby,  through  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  world.  But  his  limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the 
act  of  external  perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  called  these  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper^ 
when  employed  in  his  special  meaning;  for,  in  the  language  of 
other  philosophers,  sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  Per- 
ception, and  perception^  a  term  comprehensive  of  what  he  called 
Sensation. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  precision  in  Reid's  account  of  Perception 
and  Sensation.      Of  Perception  he  says:    "If, 

Keid's  account  of      therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind. 

Perception.  , 

which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it  these  three  things.  I^Hrst^ 
Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly^  A 
strong  and  in-esistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present  existence ; 
and.  Thirdly^  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and 
not  the  effect  of  reasoning. 

^Firsty  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without  having  some 
notion  or  conception  of  what  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  object  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive 
the  object,  we  must  have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ; 
and  we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from  memory  or  imagination, 
when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the  notion  which 
our  senses  give  of  the  object  may  be  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct  in  all  possible  degrees.*'  > 

Now  here  you  will  observe  that  the  "  having  a  notion  or  concep* 
tion,"  by  which  he  explains  the  act  of  perception, 
^jgj^jj  might  at  first  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  held, 

as  Brown  supposes,  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  ;  for  notion  and  conception  are  generally  used  by 
philosophers  for  a  representation  or  mediate  knowledge  of  a  thing. 

1  hudUetual  Powers^  Essay  ii.  o.  y.     Wofks^  p.  258. 
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But,  though  Reid  cannot  escape  censure  for  ambiguity  and  vague- 
ness, it  appears,  from  the  analogy  of  his  writings,  that  by  notion  or 
conc^tion  he  meant  nothing  more  than  knowledge  or  cognition. 

Sensation  he  thus  describes:  ^'Almost  all  our  perceptions  have 
corresponding  sensations,  which  constantly  ac- 
Semation.  company  them,  and,  on  that  account,  are  very 

apt  to  be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that 
the  sensation,  and  its  corresponding  perception,  should  be  distin- 
guished in  common  language,  because  the  purposes  of  common  life 
do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary conversation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
perception,  o^n  go  under  the  same  name. 

^This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambiguous, 
and  this  ambiguity  hath  very  much  perplexed  the  philosophers.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

**  When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  by  itself, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It 
affects  the  mind  in  a  cei*tain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other 
object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
before  observed,  that  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard 
to  all  sensations. 

*'  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
a  rose.  Perception  has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object 
of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I 
discern  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agi*eeable  sensa- 
tion is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  removed, 
I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the 
object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception."^ 

^jperceptiany  Reid,  therefore,  means  the  objective  knowledge  we 

1  huaUchua  Powen^  Essay  IL  ob.  10.    Cott,  Wwrkt^  p.  810. 
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have  of  an  external  reality,  through  the  senses ;  by  sensation^  the 

subjective    feeling    of  pleasure    or   pain,  with 

Reid  anticipated  in      which  the  organic  operation  of  sense  is  accom- 

his  distinction  of  Per-  j^j     rphis  distinction  of  the  objective  from 

oeption  from    Sensa-        *  ,  .       .  i  .        ,  .     . 

tion.  the  subjective  element  m  the  act  is  important. 

Reid  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion. He  himself  notices  of  Malebranche  that  "he  distinguished  more 
accurately  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  objects  which 
we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of  the  object.  As 
in  many  things,  so  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great  merit;  for  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding 
both  of  our  external  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind."^    I 

may  notice  that    Malebranche^s  distinction  is 

Malebranche.  .  _^-  ,.  t^   .  -i,     -r* 

into  Idee^  corresponding  to  Reid  s  Perception, 
and  Sentiment^  corresponding  to  his  Sensation ;  and  this  distinction 
is  as  precisely  marked  in  Malebranche^  as  in  Held.  Subsequently 
to  Malebranche,  the  distinction  became  even  common ;  and  there  is 

no  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart'  being  struck  when 

croneas,  Hntche«on,      y^e  found  it  in  Crousaz  and  Hutcheson.    It  is  to 

flgj.       '  '  be  found  in  Le  Clerc,*  in  Sinsart,*  in  Buffier,*  in 

Genovesi,'  and  in  many  other  philosophers.  It 
is  curious  that  Malebranche's  distinction  was  apprehended  neither 
by  Locke  nor  by  Leibnitz,  in  their  counter  examinations  of  the 
theory  of  that  philosopher.  Both  totally  mistake  its  import.  Male- 
branche, however,  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  distinction. 

He  himself  professedly  evolves  it  out  of  Des- 

Descartes. 

cartes.^  But  long  previously  to  Descartes,  it 
had  been  clearly  established.  It  formed  a  part  of  that  admirable 
doctrine  of  perception  maintained  by  the  party  of  the  Schoolmen 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.'  I  find  it,  however,  long  prior  to 
them.  It  is,  in  particular,  stated  with  great 
precision  by  Flotmus,^"  and  even  some  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries  of  modem 
philosophy. 

1  Intettectual  Fowen,  Essaj  ii.  ch.  Tii.     CoO.  5  [Recwil  des  Pensies  sur  P  Lnmortaliti  dt 

Works,  p.  266.  T  Ame,  119.] 

a  Redurehe  de  la  ViriUj  lib.  ill.  part  ii.  ch.  6  First  Truths,  part  i.  eh.  xIf.  H  100— lU, 

Ti.  and  vii.,  with  Eolairoiasement  on  text  Cf.  Remarks  on  Crousaz,  art.  vlii.  p.  427 

Bee  Reid*s  Works,  pp.  884,  887. — £d.  (Eng.  Trans).  —  Ed. 

8  PhilosophMal  Essays,  notes  F  and  6.    The  7  [FUmenta  MetaphysUa,  pars  il.  p.  12.] 

passages  fVom  Hutcheson  and  Crousaz  are  8  See  Reid^s  Works,  p.  SSi. —'Ed. 

giyen  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the  0  See  abore,  1.  xxiU.  p.  816,  and    Rtid^s 

CoOeeUd  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  420.  —Ed.  Works,  p.  887.— Ed. 

4  Fneumatologia,  i  i.  chap,  y.     Opera  Fhi-  10  Enn.  iii.  ri-  2.  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  887.  — 

Ufsopfaea,  torn.  il.  p.  81  (edit.  1726).  —Ed.  Ed. 
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Before  proceeding  to  state  to  you  the  great  law  which  regulates 

the  mutual  relation  of  these  phsenoraena,  —  a 

The  nature  of  the      law  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  our 

piuenomeu.  -Peroep.      psychologists, — it  is  proper  to  say  a  fcw  words, 

tlon    and    Sensation,        f'/'  •/.,  ^     ^         /,,, 

illustrated.  illustrative  of  the  nature   of  the  phsenomena 

themselves ;  for  what  you  will  find  in  Reid,  is 

by  no  means  either  complete  or  definite. 

The  opposition  of  Perception  and  Sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not 

a  statement  adequate  to  the  generality  of  the 

ThecontnurtofPer-      eoutrast.     Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of 

ccption  and  Sensation,  '^  .  ,  .^,.-, 

the  special  manifes-  knowledge,  and  scusation  only  a  special  kind 
taUon  of  a  contrast  of  feeling;  and  ITnowledge  and  Feeling^  you 
which  universally  di-      ^^  recollect,  are  two  out  of  the  three  great 

vides  Knowledge  and  ,  .    ^  i  •   -i  •  m         -i-    •  t     i    .i 

P^y^  classes,  into  which  we   prunanly   divided  the 

pbaenomena  of  mind.  Conation  was  the  third. 
Now,  as  perception  is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge,  and  sensa- 
tion only  a  special  mode  of  feeling,  so  the  contrast  of  perception 
and  sensation  is  only  the  special  manifestation  of  a  contrast,  which 
universally  divides  the  generic  pbaenomena  themselves.  It  ought, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  generic 
phaenoraena  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  always  found  coexistent, 
and  yet  always  distitict;  and  the  opposition  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion should  have  been  stated  as  an  obtrusive,  but  still  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  the  general  law.  But  not 
Pereeption  Proper  only  is  the  distinction  of  perception  and  sensa- 
and  Sensation  Pro-  ^^^^  ^^^  generalized,— not  referred  to  its  cate- 
rer, precisely  distin-  °  i,  i  •  4.  •*  •  *  •  1 
g^ijg^                         gory,  by  our  psychologists;  it  is  not  concisely 

and  precisely  stated.  A  cognition  is  objective, 
that  is,  our  consciousness  is  then  relative  to  something  different 
from  the  present  state  of  the  mind  itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contrary', 
is  subjective,  that  is,  our  consciousness  is  exclusively  limited  to  the 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  subject.  Cognition 
and  feeling  are  always  coexistent.  The  purest  act  of  knowledge  is 
always  colored  by  some  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  for  no  energy 
is  absolutely  indifferent,  and  the  grossest  feeling  exists  only  as  it  is 
known  in  consciousness.  This  being  the  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and  sensation  in  par- 
ticular. Perception  proper  is  the  consciousness,  through  the  senses, 
olT  the  qualities  of  an  object  known  as  different  from  self;  Sensation 
proper  is  the  consciousness  of  the  subjective  affection  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge.  Perception  is  thus 
the  objective  element  in  the  complex  state,  —  the  element  of  cog- 
nition ;  sensation  is  the  subjective  element,  —  the  element  of  feeling. 
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The  most  remarkable  defect,  however,  in  the  present  doctrine 
upon  this  point,  is  the  ignorance  of  our  psycholo- 

The  grand  law   by  -^  ^^  ^^      ^  ^   ^^IQ  laW  bv  which  the  phlB- 

which  the  pluenomena        °  ^  .  .  ■•/.,.  «  . 

of  Knowledge  and  nomcna  ofcogniUon  and  feehng,—of  perception 
Feeling,  —  Perception  and  sensation,  are  governed,  in  their  reciprocal 
and    Sensation,    are      relation.    This  law  is  simple  and  universal ;  and, 

governed  in  their  re-  ,    .  i.  •    i»         i  • 

dprocai  relation.  ^"^®  enounced,  its  proof  IS  found  in  every  mei^ 

tal  manifestation.  It  is  this:  Knowledge  and 
Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  though  always  coexistent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.*  That  these  two  elements 
are  always  found  in  coexistence,  as  it  is  an  old  and  a  notorious 
truth,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  prove.  But  that  these  elements 
are  always  found  to  coexist  in  an  inverse  proportion, — in  support 
of  this  universal  fact,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  proof  and  illus- 
tration. 

In  doing  this  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of 
Perception  and  Sensation.     These  afford  the 
ErtabiiBhed  and  ii-      ^^^  examples  of  the  generic  relation  of  knowl- 

Instrated.  ,  ,  \.    ,.  , 

edge  and  feeling;  and  we  must  not  now  turn 

aside  from  the  special  &culty  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  take  from  a  comparison  of  the  several 

senses;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  precisely  as 

I.  From  a  compari-      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  element,  it  ha»  less 

•on     of   the    several  _    ,  _  _       .         mi         •  i      ^        i 

of  the  other.    Laymg  Touch  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  this  requires  a  special  explanation,  the 
other  four  Senses  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  according  as 
perception,  the  objective  element,  or  sensation,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, predominates.  The  two  in  which  the  former  element  prevails, 
are  Sight  and  Hearing;  the  two  in  which  the  latter,  are  Taste  and 
Smell.* 
Now,  here,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  Sight,  at  the  same 
instant,  presents  to  us  a  greater  number  and  a 
^  greater  variety  of  objects  and  qualities,  than 

any  other  of  the  senses.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  perception,  —  the 
objective  element,  is  at  its  maximum.  But  sensation, — the  sub- 
jective element,  is  here  at  its  minimum ;  for,  in  the  eye,  we  experi- 
ence less  organic  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  impressions  of  its  appro- 
priate objects  (colors),  than  we  do  in  any  other  sense. 
Next  to  Sight,  Hearing  affords  us,  in  the  shortest  interval,  the 

1  This  law  10  ennnciated  by  Kant,  Antkro'  de  viel  lehren  sollen,  mttnen  eie  maasig  aJBd- 

ptiogU,  S  20.    Kant*s  words  are,  "  Je  Btairker  ran."  AMkt.  f  20,(  ir<Hw,edlt  Roseakraiuiaiid 

die  Sinne,  bel  eben  demsdben  Grade  dcs  anf  Schubert,  rlL  part  S,  p.  61.)   Sect  30  of  this 

Sle  gescbehenen  Einflnsees,  sich  qffidH  ittblen,  edition  corresponds  to  §  19,  edit.  1800.  ->Ed. 

desto  weniger  Uknm  sie.    Umgekehrt;  wenn  i  Compare  Kantj  JjuAropoti^e,  f  16.— Ed. 
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greatest  variety  and  multitude  of  cognitions ;  and  as  sight  divides 
space  almost  to  infinity,  through  color,  so  hear- 
mg  does  the  same  to  time,  through  sound.  Hear- 
ing is,  however,  much  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  knowledge  or 
perception  than  sight ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  is  its  capacity  of 
feeling  or  sensation  more  intensive.     We  have  greater  pleasure  and 
greater  pain  from  single  sounds  than:  from  single  colors ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  concords  and  discords,  in  the  one  sense,  affect  us  more  agree- 
ably or  disagreeably,  than  any  modifications  of  light  in  the  other.* 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  the  degree  of  sensation,  that  is,  of  pleasure 
d  8    11       ^^  P^^°'  ^^  great  in  proportion  as  the  perception, 
that  is,  the  information  they  afford,  is  small.    In 
all  these  senses,  therefore,  —  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  holds  good. 
The  sense  of  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  I  have  re- 
served, as  this  requires   a  word   of  comment. 
Some  philosophers  include  under  this  name  all 
our  sensitive  perceptions,  not  obtained  through  some  of  the  four 
special  organs  of  sense,  that  is,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell ;  others, 
again,  divide  the  sense  into  several.     To  us  at  present  this  differ- 
ence is  of  no  interest :  for  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  sensation  predominates,  perception 
is  feeble ;  and  in  those  where  perception  is  lively,  sensation  is  obtuse. 
In  the  finger  points,  tactile  perception  is  at  its  height ;  but  there 
is  hardly  another  part  of  the  body  in  which  sensation  is  liot  more 
acute.     Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  if  viewed  as  a  single 
sense,  belongs,  therefore,  to  both  classes,  —  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective.   But  it  is  more  correct,  as  we  shall  see,  to  regard  it  as  a 
plurality  of  senses,  in  which  case  Touch,  prop- 

Jr?fs7^^^*^*"       ^^^y  ®^  ^*^^®^'  having  a  principal  organ  in  the 
finger  points,  will  belong  to  the  first  class,  —  the 
class  of  objective  senses,  —  the  perceptions,  —  that  class  in  which 
philosophy  proper  predominates. 

The  analogy,  then,  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  hold  good  in  the 

several  senses  in  relation  to  each  other,  prevails 

2.  From  the  several      likewise  among  the  several  impressions  of  the 

impreniona     of     the  ^  ... 

sMneieiue.  Same  scnse.     Impressions  m  the  same  sense, 

differ  both  in  degree  and  in  quality  or  kind.    By 

impression  you  will  observe  that  I  mean  no  explanation  of  the 

1  [In  regard  to  the  subjective  and  objective  as,  what  is  more  sntjJeetiTe  affords  a  mach 

natore  of  the  sensations  of  the  several  senses,  less  distinct  remembrance.    Thus,  what  we 

or  rather  the  perceptions  we  have  through  perceive  by  the  eye,  is  better  remembered 

them,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  more  than  what  we  hear.]  —  Ond  Interpolation, 
diiieetive  is  more  easily  remembered;  wher^- 
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mode  in  which  the  external  reality  acts  upon  the  sense  (the  met- 
aphor you  must  disregard),  but  simply  the  fact  of  the  agency  itself. 

,  ,  Taking,  then,  their  difference  in  decree,  and  sup- 

Difference  in  degree.  .        ,        ,      ,  /.  ,     .  -, 

posing  that  the  degree  of  the  impression  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  sensation,  it  cannot  certainly  be  said,  that 
the  minimum  of  sensation  infers  the  maximum  of  perception ;  for 
perception  always  supposes  a  certain  quantum  of  sensation :  but  this 
is  undeniable,  that,  above  a  certain  limit,  perception  declines,  in 
proportion  as  sensation  rises.  Thus,  in  the  sense  of  sight,  if  ^he 
impression  be  strong  we  are  dazzled,  blinded,  and  consciousness 
is  limited  to  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  sensation,  in  tl)e  intensity 
of  which,  perception  has  been  lost. 

Take  now  the  difference,  in  kind,  of  impressions  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  senses,  take  again  that  of  Sight.     Sight, 

Diiferenoe  In  kind.       as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  is  cognizant  of  color, 

!l^^Mwu«Ii"^^      ^^^'  through  color,  of  figure.    But  though  figure 

„re!  '  is  known  only  through  color,  a  very  imperfect 

cognizance  of  color  is  necessary,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  (and  it  is  not  a  rare  one)  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  discriminating  colors.  These  persons,  who  prob- 
ably perceive  only  a  certain  difference  of  light  and  shade,  have  as 
clear  and  distinct  a  cognizance  of  figure,  as  others  who  enjoy  the  < 
sense  of  sight  in  absolute  perfection.  This  being  understood,  you 
will  observe,  that,  in  the  vision  of  color,  there  is  more  of  sensation ; 
in  that  of  figure,  more  of  perception.  Color  affords  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  a  far  smaller  number  of  differences  and  relations  than 
figure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  yields  our  capacity  of  feeling  a  far 
more  sensual  enjoyment.  But  if  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  color 
be  more  gross  and  vivid,  that  from  figure  is  more  refined  and  per- 
manent. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  more  intense  a  pleasure, 
the  shorter  is  its  duration.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  grosser  and 
more  intense  than  those  of  intellect ;  but,  while  the  former  alternate 
speedily  with  disgust,  with  the  latter  we  are  never  satiated.  The 
same  analogy  holds  among  the  senses  themselves.  Those  in  which 
sensation  predominates,  in  which  pleasure  is  most  intense,  soon  pall 
upon  us;  whereas  those  in  which  perception  predominates,  and 
which  hold  more  immediately  of  intelligence,  afford  us  a  less  exclu- 
sive but  a  more  enduring  gratification.  How  soon  are  we  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  compared  with  those  of  the  eye ; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  the  former,  the  meats  that  please  the 
most  are  soonest  objects  of  disgust.  This  is  too  notorious  in  regard 
to  taste  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  in  the 
case  of  vision.    In  Painting,  there  is  a  pleasure  derived  firom  a  vivid 
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and  harmonious  coloring,  and  a  pleasure  from  the  drawing  and 
groupmg  of  the  figures.  The  two  pleasures  are  distinct,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible.  For  if  we  attempt  to  combine 
them,  the  grosser  and  more  obtrusive  gratification,  which  we  find 
in  the  coloring,  distracts  us  from  the  more  refined  and  intellectual 

enjoyment  we  derived  from  the  relation  of  figure ; 
aoted"^      "°  °"        while,  at  the  same  time,  the  disgust  we  soon 

experience  from  the  one  tends  to  render  us  insen- 
sible to  the  other.  This  is  finely  expressed  by  a  modem  Latin  poet 
of  high  genius: 

"  Mensara  rebus  est  sna  dalcibas ; 
Ut  quodque  mentes  suavius  afficit, 
Fastidium  sic  triste  secum  . 
Limite  proximiore  dacit.  i 

"  Est  modns  et  dulci :  nimis  immoderata  volnptas 

T»dia  flnitimo  limite  semper  habet. 
Oeme  novas  tabnlas;  rident  fiorente  colore, 

Picta  velat  primo  Yere  corascat  humos. 
Ceme  dia  tamen  has,  hebetataque  lamina  flectes, 

£t  tibi  conspectus  nausea  mollis  erit; 
Subque  tuos  oculos  aliquid  revocare  llbebit, 

Prisca  quod  inculta  secla  tulere  manu."  ^ 

His  learned  commentator,  Bosscha,  has  n6t,  however,  noticed  that 
these  are  only  paraphrases  of  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Cicero.*    Cicero  and  Secundus.  have  not, 
however,  expressed  the  principle  more  explicitly  than  Shakspeare : 

Shakfpeire.         "  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so. 
Too  BvriSt  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow."  < 

Tlie  result  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  therefore,  is,  in  the  fii*st 
pLice,  that,  as  philosophers  have  observed,  there   is  a  distinction 

1  Joannes  Secondas,  Bona,  ix.  Opera^  p.  85,  est,  quaenam  causa  sit,  cur  ea,  quae  maxime 
(edit.  1631).  —  £d.  sensus,  nostros  impellunt  voluptate,  et  specie 


2  Joannes    Secundus,   Epigrammata^   liii. 


prima  acerrime  commovent,  ab  lis  celerrime 


r/w  1^..       «>    -  fastidio  quodam  et  satietate  abalienemur," 

[Opera,  p.  116.  -Ed.]  etc.-En. 

S  !)•  Oratortf  ill.  26:  **Dh&cUe  enim  dicta         4  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  act.  ii.  scene  6. 
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between  Knowledge  and  Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  as 

between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 

Result  in  ram  of      jj^^^^ .  ^nd,  in  the  second,  that  this  distinction 

foregoing  discussion.  ,  '  '  ' 

18,  moreover,  governed  by  the  law,  —  That  the 

two  elements,  though  each  necessarily  supposes  the  other,  arc  still 

always  in  a  certdn  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  distinction  of 

perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,  though 

The  distinction  of      recognized  as  phsBnomenal  by  philosophers  who 

Perception  flpomSen-      y^^i^  ^^le  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception, 

satlon,  of  importance  .         .    ^  ,.  j  •  _..  i     •     .v      j 

only  in  the  doctrine  of      ™«s  mto  reality  and  importance  only  m  the  doc- 
Intuitive  Perception.        trine  of  an  intuitive  perception.     In  the  foraier 
•  doctrine,  perception  is  supposed  to  be  only  ap- 

parently objective ;  being,  in  reality,  no  less  subjective  than  sensa- 
tion proper,  —  the  subjective  element  itself.  Both  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  modes  of  the  ego.  The  philosophers  who  hold  tlie 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  make  the  difference  of 
the  two  to  consist  only  in  this ;  —  that  in  perception  proper,  there  is 
reference  to  an  unknown  object,  different  from  me ;  in  sensation, 
there  is  no  reference  to  aught  beyond  myself.  Brown,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Reid  held  that  doctrine  in  common  with  himself  and 
philosophers  at  large,  states  sensation,  as  understood  by  Reid,  to 
be  "  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an 
external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  merely  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  the  ref- 
erence of  this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause."  *  The  dis- 
tinction he  allows  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plex process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood.  "  The  only 
question,"  he  says,  "that  seems,  philosophically,  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  it,  is  whether  the  perception  in  this  sense,  —  the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  external  corporeal  cause,  —  implies,  as  Dr. 
Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with  sensation, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  —  the  power  of  associa- 
tion,—  by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  feelings 
that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it."  * 

If  Brown  be  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  Reid's  general  doc- 
trine of  perceptiop,  his  criticism  is  not  only  true  but  trite.  In  the 
hands  of  a  cosmothetic  idealist,  the  distinction  is  only  superficial, 

1  For  historical  notices  of  approximations,        >  Lectare  zxri.  p.  1.  second  edition.  ~£d. 
to  this  Law,  see  ReitPs  Workt,  Note  D*,  p.         8  JMtf.— Ed. 
887.— Eo. 
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That  Rcid  laid  stress 
en  this  distinction, 
serves  to  determiue 
the  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Perception. 


No  reference  from 
the  internal  to  the  ex- 
ternal in  Perception, 
as  Brown  states. 


and  manifestly  of  no  import ;  and  the  very  fact,  that  Reid  laid  so 
great  a  stress  on  it,  would  tend  to  prove,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  have  already  alleged,  that 
Brown's  intei-pretation  of  his  doctrine  is  errone- 
ous. You  will  remark,  likewise,  that  Brown  (and 
Brown  only  speaks  the  language  of  all  philoso- 
phers who  do  not  allow  the  mind  a  consciousness 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  states)  misstates  the  phaBnomenon,  when 
he  asserts  that,  in  perception,  there  is  a  reference 
from  the  internal  to  the  external,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  That  this  is  not  the 
fact,  an  obsei^vation  of  his  phaenomenon  will  at 
once  convince  you.  In  an  act  of  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  something  as  sel^  and  of  something  as  not-self:  — 
this  is  the  simple  fact.  The  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  who  will 
not  accept  this  fact,  misstate  it.  They  say  that  we  are  there  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  mind;  but  this  modi- 
fication involves  a  reference  to,  —  in  other  words,  a  representation 
o^  something  external,  as  its  object.  Now  this  is  untrue.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  reference,  —  of  no  representation ;  we  believe  that 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  object  which  exists. 
Nor  could  there  possibly  be  such  reference  or  representation ;  for 
reference  or  representation  supposes  a  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  object  referred  to  or  represented ;  but  perception  is  the 
faculty  by  which  our  first  knowledge  is  acquired,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  suppose  a  previous  knowledge  as  its  condition.  But  this  I 
notice  only  by  the  way ;  this  matter  will  be  regularly  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

I  may  here  notice  the  false  analysis,  which  has  endeavored  to  take 
perception  out  of  the  list  of  our  faculties,  as 
being  only  a  compound  and  derivative  power. 
Perception,  say  Brown  and  others,  supposes 
memory  and  comparison  and  judgment ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  a  primary  faculty  of  mind.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  formerly  shown  you  that  consciousness  supposes  memory,  and 
discrimination,  and  judgment;  and,  as  perception  does  not  pretend 
to  be  simpler  than  consciousness,  but  in  fact  only  a  modification  of 
consciousness,  that,  therefore,  the  objection  does  not  apply.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  a  faculty  properly  is.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an  act  of  per- 
ception cannot  be  realized  simply  and  alone.  I  have  oflen  told  you 
that  the  mental  phsenomena  are  never  simple,  and  tl^at  as  tissues 


Ferceptlon  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  primary 
faculties,  through  a 
false  analysis. 
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are  woven  ont  of  many  threads,  so  a  mental  phsBnomenon  is  made  up 
of  many  acts  and  affections,  which  we  can  only  consider  separately 
by  abstraction,  but  can  never  even  conceive  as  separately  existing. 
In  mathematics,  we  consider  a  triangle  or  a  square,  the  sides  and 
the  angles  apart  from  each  other,  though  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
them  existing  independently  of  each  other.  But  because  the  angles 
and  sides  exist  only  through  each  other,  would  it  be  correct  to  deny 
their  reality  as  distinct  mathematical  elements  ?  As  in  geometiy, 
so  is  it  in  psychology.  We  admit  that  no  faculty  can  exist  itself 
alone ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  actual  manifestations  of 
mind  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  to 
analyze  them  into  elements,  which  we  refer  to  different  faculties. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  judgment,  every  comparison,  supposes  two 
terms  to  be  compared,  and,  therefore,  supposes  an  act  of  representa- 
tive, or  an  act  of  acquisitive  cognition.  But  go  back  to  one  or  other 
of  these  acts,  and  you  will  find  that  each  of  them  supposes  a  judg- 
ment and  a  memory.  If  I  represent  in  imagination  the  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  involved  a  judgment ;  for  the  fact  of  their 
representation  supposes  the  affirmation  or  judgment  that  they  ai-e 
called  up,  that  they  now  ideally  exist ;  and  this  judgment  is  only 
possible,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness 
of  their  existence  with  a  past  consciousness  of  their  non-existence, 
which  comparison,  again,  is  only  possible  through  an  act  of  memor}'. 

Connected  with  the  preceding  distinction  of  Perception  and 
Sensation,  is  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and 

The  Primary  and      Secondary  Qualities  of  matter.     This  distino- 

Seoondary     Qoalitles  .  .  .        i      <■        -r    ^     i* 

of  matter.  **^^  cannot  be  omitted ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  follow  out  the  various  difiicult  and  doubtful 
problems  which  it  presents.^ 

It  would  only  confuse  you  were  I  to  attempt  to  determine,  how 
far  this  distinction  was  known  to  the  Atomic 
i^^^uuJon^''^      Physiologists,  prior  to  Aristotle,  and  how  far 
Aristotle  himself  was  aware  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds.  —  It  is  enough  to  notice,  as  the  most  remarkable 
opinion  of  antiquity,  that  of  Democritus,  who, 
except  the  common  qualities  pf  body  which  are 
known  by  Touch,  denied  that  the  senses  afforded  us  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  real  properties  of  matter.     Among  modem 
^^  philosophers,  Descartes  was  the  first  who  re- 

called attention  to  the  distinction.    According 
to  him,  the  primary  qualities  differ  from  the  secondary  in  this,  — 

1  For  a  Ailler  and  more  accurate  account  of  the  history  of  this  distinction,  see  Mtui$ 
Worksj  note  D.  —Ed. 
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that  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
of  the  latter.  "  Longe  alio  modo  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
magnitudo  vel  figura  qnam  quid  sit,  in  eodem  corpore,  color,  vel 
odor,  vel  sapon  —  Longe  evidentius  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
esse  figuratum  quam  quid  sit  esse  coloratum."^ 

"  The  qualities  of  external  objects,"  says  Locke,'  "  are  of  two 
sorts;  first,  Original  or  Primary;  such  are  so- 
lidity, extension,  motion  or  rest,  number  and 
figure.  These  are  inseparable  fix)m  body,  and  such  as  it  constantly 
keeps  in  all  its  changes  and  alterations.  Thus,  take  a  grain  of 
wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  each  part  has  still  solidity,  exten- 
sion, figure,  mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  still  retains  the  same 
qualities ;  and  will  do  so  still,  though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts 
become  insensible. 

^Secondly,  Secondary  qualities,  such  as  colors,  smells,  tastes, 
sounds,  etc.,  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  may  attribute 
to  them,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us;  and  depend  on  the 
qualities  before  mentioned. 

"  The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them;  and  their  patterns  really  exist  in  bodies  themselves:  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resem- 
blance of  them  at  all :  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  the 
idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible 
parts  in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so." 

Heid  adopted  the  distinction  of  Descartes:  he  holds  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  is  clear  and 
distinct,  whereas  our  knowledge  of  the  second- 
ary qualities  is  obscure.*  "Every  man,"  he  says,  "^capable  of 
reflection,  may  .easily  satisfy  himself,  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  and  motion. 
The  solidity  of  a  body  means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Hard- 
ness, softness,  and  fluidity,  are  diflferent  degrees  of  cohesion  in  the 
parts  of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  sensible  cohesion ;  soft 
when  the  cohesion  is  weak;  ahd  hard  when  it  is  strong:  of  the 
cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing  itself  we 
understand  perfectly,  being  immediately  informed  of  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion ;  we  know  what  they  are, 

1  iVtjtrtpia,  I.  (  68— £d.  *  IntelUetual   Powers^   EsMjr   U.   ch.    xvli. 

S  Esaay  ii.  8,  9.    The  text  is  an  abridgment      Works^  p.  814.— ILd. 
of  Loeke,  not  an  exact  qaotatlon.  — £d. 
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though  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  causes."  But  he  did  more,  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  difference  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, —  that  the  perception,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities, 
is  direct;  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  only  relative.  This  he 
e^cplains :  "  I  observe,  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  primary 
qualities  is  direct  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a 
thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only 
of  some  relation  which  it  beara  to  something  else. 

"Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards 
the  earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the.  cause  of  that  tendency ;  when 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity; 
I  see  it^  and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tend- 
ency must  have  a  cause;  we  give  the  same  name  to  the  cause; 
and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought  and  of  speculation. 
Now,  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause  when  we  think  and  reason 
about  it?  It  is  evident  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure, 
because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known,  may  give  a  rela- 
tive notion  of  it;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of 
discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion. 

"Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  Primary  Qualities 
is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what 
relation  they  bear  to  something  else. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  Secondaiy  Qualities.  If  you  ask  me,  what 
is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my 
mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 
because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  something 
which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this  point. 
The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  that  smell  in  the 
rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  i-clation  which 
this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath 
connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
every  secondary  quality. 

"Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for 
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the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they 

are  distinguished  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our 

senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a 

relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ; 

they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of 

certain  sensations,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted." 

You  will  observe  that  the  lists  of  the  primary  qualities  given  by 

Locke  and  Reid  do  not  coincide.     According 

The  list  of  primarj      to  Locke,  these  are  Solidity,  Extension,  Motion, 

(laaiitic.    given    by      Hardncss,  Softucss,  Roughness,  Smoothness,  and 

Locke,   and    that   of        _.    ...  " 

Reid,  do  not  coincide.        ^  lUlQlty. 

Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  proposes  another  line  of  demar- 

cation. "I  distinguish,"  he  says,  ^'Extension 
and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of  matter ; 
restricting  the  phrase,  Prifnary  Qualities^  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties  of  the 
same  description.  The  line  which  I  would  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  JEketenaion^  and  consequently  of  exterruHity  or  out- 
ness; whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  when  first  apprehended  by  the  mind,  do 
not  imply  the  existence  of  anything  locally  distinct  from  the  sub- 
jects of  its  own  consciousness."^ 
All  these  Primary  Qualities,  including  Mr.  Stewart's  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  matter,  may  easily  be  re- 

Tiie  Primary  Qnaii-      duced  to  two,— Extension  and  Solidity.    Thus: 
tie.  reducible  to  two.      pj  j^  ^  mere  limitation  of  extension ;  Hard- 

—  Extension  and  So-  o        '  ' 

lijity.  ness,  Softness,  Fluidity,  are  only  Solidity  vari- 

ously modified,  —  only  its  different  degrees; 
while  Roughness  and  Smoothness  denote  only  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  certain  perceptions  of  Solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  regard  to  Divisibility  (which  is  proper  to  Reid),  and  to  Motion, 

—  these  can  hardly  be  mere  data  of  sense.  Divisibility  supposes 
division,  and  a  body  divided  supposes  memory ;  for  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  it  had  been  one,  we  should  not  know  that  it  is  now 
two ;  we  could  not  compare  its  present  with  its  former  state ;  and 
it  is  by  this  comparison  alone  that  we  learn  the  fact  of  division. 
As  to  Motion,  this  supposes  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  notion 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  owe  it  exclusively  to  sense. 
Finally,  as  to  Number,  which  is  peculiar  to  Locke,  it  is  evident 
that  this,  far  from  being  a  quality  of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract 

1  Pka.  Essa^f  TTorfar,  Tol.  T.  pp.  116, 117. 
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notion,  —  the  fabrication  of  the  intellect,  and  not  a  datum  of 
sense.^ 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reduced  all  primary  qualities  to  Extension 
and  Solidity,  and  we  are,  moreover,  it  would 

This  reduction  in-  beginning  to  see  light,  inasmuch  as  the 

Tolves  a  difficulty.  .     '        °      ,.  .  ,  .         ,  -  , 

primary  qualities  are  those  m  which  perception 
is  dominant,  the  secondary  those  in  which  sensation  prevails.  But 
here  we  are  again  thrown  back :  for  extension  is  only  another  name 
for  space,  and  our  notion  of  space  is  not  one  which  we  derive  exchi- 
sively  from  sense,  —  not  one  which  is  generalized  only  from  experi- 
ence; for  it  is  one  of  our  necessary  notions,  —  in  fact,  a  fundamental 
condition  of  thought  itself.  The  analysis  of  Kant,  independently 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophers,  has  placed  this 
truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.  For  us,  however,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject  But, 
What,  tnd  how  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  notion  of  space 
^^^^^'  IS  native  or  a  priori,  and  not  adventitious  or 

Space  known  a  pri-  ^      .      .  ^      ^  xi.  i.      i 

on;  Extension  a  pas-  «  postertort,  are  WO  not  at  once  thrown  back 
tenon*.  into  idealism  ?    For  if  extension  itself  be  only 

a  necessary  mental  mode,  how  can  we  make  it 
a  quality  of  external  objects,  known  to  us  by  sense ;  or  how  can  we 
contrast  the  outer  world,  as  the  extended,  with  the  inner,  as  the 
unextended  world?  To  this  difficulty,  I  see  only  one  possible 
answer.  It  is  this:  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  space,  as  a  necessary 
notion,  is  native  to  the  mind ;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  because  there 
is  an  a  priori  space,  as  a  form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  extension,  as  an  element  of  existence? 
The  former,  indeed,  may  be  only  the  condition  through  which  the 
latter  is  possible.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  did  not  possess  the  general 
and  necessary  notion  of  space  anterior  to,  or  as  the  condition  of^ 
experience,  from  experience  we  should  never  obtain  more  than  a 
generalized  and  contingent  notion  of  space.  But  there  seems  to 
me  no  reason  to  deny,  that  because  we  have  tl\e  one,  we  may  not 
also  have  the  other.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  whole  difficulty  is 
solved ;  and  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  extension  our  empiri- 
cal knowledge  of  space,  and  reserve  the  term  apace  for  space  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  fundamental  law  of  thought'     This  matter 

1  In  this  redaction  of  the  primary  qualities  9  Here,  on  hlank  leaf  of  MS.,  are  Jotted 

to  Extension  and  Solidity,  the  author  follows  the  words,  '*  So  Causality.*'    [CauMillty  de- 

Royer-Collard,  whose  remarks  will  be  found  pends,  first,  on  the  a  priori  necessity  in  the 

quoted  in   Reid^t  Workt,  p.  844.    From  the  mind  to  think  some  cause;  and,  second,  on 

notes  appended  to  that  quotation,  it  will  be  experience,  as  revealing  to  us  the  particular 

aeen  that  Sir  W.  HamlUon^s  final  opinion  cause  of  any  eflbct]— OraZ  JnUrpoUuiouj  Ijt 

diflfers  in  some  respects  firom  that  expressed  not  at  this  passage.— Ed. 
In  the  present  text — £d. 
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will,  however,  come  appropriately  to  be  considered,  in  treating  of 

the  Regulative  Faculty. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  an  accurate  analysis 

would  aflTord,  though  there  are  no  doubt  many 

General  peroit  — In      difficulties  to  be  explained. — That  our  knowl- 

the  Primary  Qualities,       ^^       ^f  ^jj  ^j^^  qualities  of  matter  is  merely 

Perception     predomi-  ,      .  ,  ,       ^  i-  .  /» 

nates;  in  the  Second-      relative.     But  though  the  qualities  of  matter 
ary.  Sensation.  are  all  known  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties, 

and  the  total  or  absolute  cognition  in  perception 
is  only  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a  certain 
relation  to  matter;  still,  in  different  perceptions,  one  term  of  the 
relation  may  predominate,  or  the  other.    Where  the  objective  ele- 
ment predominates,  —  where  matter  is  known  as  principal  in  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  mind  only  known  as  subordinate  in  its  corre- 
lation to  matter,  —  we  have  Perception  Proper,  rising  superior  to 
sensation;  this  is  seen  in  the  Primary  Qualities.    Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  subjective  element  predominates, — where  mind  is 
known  as  principal  in  its  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  is  only 
known  as  subordinate  in  its  relation  to  mind,  —  we  have  Sensation 
Proper  rising  superior  to  perception ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Qualities.  The  adequate  illustration  of  this  would,  however, 
require  both  a  longer,  and  a  more  abstruse,  discussion  than  we  can 
afford.i 

1  Cf.  JUiePs  WorkSf  Notes  D  and  D*.  — £d. 
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THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  —  PERCEPTION.  —  OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    NATURAL    REALISM. 

From  our  previous  discussions,  you  are  now,  in  some  measure, 

prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  on 

objectioM  to  the      ^hich  philosophers  have  so  cenerallv  asserted 

doctrine    of   Natural  •  .^      .«     ^  .  ^  .      "    , 

Ug^jgm  the  scientific  necessity  of  repressing  the  testi- 

mony of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  allowing  us  only  a 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  material  world :  a  procedure  by  which 
they  either  admit,  or  cannot  rationally  deny,  that  Consciousness  is 
a  mendacious  witness ;  that  Philosophy  and  the  Common  Sense  of 
mankind  ai-e  placed  in  contradiction ;  nay,  that  the  only  legitimate 
philosophy  is  an  absolute  and  univei-sal  skepticism.  That  conscious- 
ness, in  perception,  affords  us,  as  I  have  stated, 
Tiie  testimony  of  an  assurance  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  the 
conscioiunets  In  per-       non-ego,  is  not  Only  notorious  to  every  one  who 

ocption,notorioiu,aDd  .,i.  •  .i.i»         t.    ^ 

acknowledged  by  phi-       '^^^  interrogate  consciousness  as  to  the  tact,  but 
losopberaofaiioiasfies.      is,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  acknowledged 
Hume  quoted.  not  Only  by  cosmothetic  idealists,  but  even  by 

absolute  idealists  and  skeptics.  "  It  seems  evi- 
dent," says  Hume,  who  in  this  concession  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  philosophei's,  "that  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinot  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing 
but  representations  of  the  othe'r.  This  very  table,  which  we  see 
white,  and  whicK  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent 
of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  our  absence 
does  not  anniliilate  it.  It  preserves  its  existence,  uniform  and 
entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it.  But  this  universal  and  primaiy  opinion  of 
all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or 
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perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which 
these  images  are  received,  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any 
immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object."^ 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that,  before  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate 
The  dieeowion  di-  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers 
Tided  into  two  parts.  y^^^  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  evince  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  h3rpothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
—  that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an 
hypothesis  can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide  the 
discussion  into  two  sections.  In  the  former,  I  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  them,  on  which  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  manifest  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing 
in  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  refute  these  reasons,  by 
showing  that  they  do  not  establish  the  necessity  required.  In  the 
latter,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  the 
philosophers,  in  place  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  does  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  in  fact,  violates  them 
almost  all. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  phi- 
losophers for  their  refusal  of  the  foct  of  our 
I.  ReasoDs  for  re-      immediate  perception  of  external  things,  —  of 
jecting  the  testimony      ^j^^g^  j  jj^^^  Y}een  able  to  collcct  in  all  ^ye.    As 

of    Con«ciou»nea8    in  ,    .    «  -i    v     i     n 

perception,  detailed  **^^y  cannot  be  Very  briefly  stated,  I  shall  not 
and  criticized.  first  enumerate  them  together,  and  then  con- 

sider each  in  detail;  but  shall  consider  them 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  general  and  preliminary  statement. 
The  first,  and  highest,  ground  on  which  it  may  be  held,  that  the 
object  immediately  known  in  perception  is  a 
nj^ion"*  ^^""^  "*'      modification  of  the  mind  itself,  is  the  following: 
Perception  is  a  cognition  or  act  of  knowledge ; 
a  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind;  but  to  suppose  the  cogni- 
tion of  anything  external  to  the  mind,  would  be  to  suppose  an  act 
of  the  mind  going  out  of  itself  in  other  words,  a  transeunt  act ;  but 
action  supposes  existence,  and  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not; 
therefore,  to  act  out  of  self  is  to  exist  out  of  sel^  which  is  absurd.^ 

1  Etuptiry  concerning  Human  Understanding^  Behandlung  der  empvischen  Psychologies  toI.  i. 

i  xii.,  Essaysj  etc.    [  0/the  Academical  or  Skep-  (  81,  p.  189.    [Biande  refers  to  Ficbte  as  hold- 

liea/PUZajopAy,£nays,p.867,edit.l768.    Phil-  ing  the  principle  of  this  argnment  — Ed.] 

osapkical  Works^  vol.  ir.  p.  177.  — Ed.]  Of.  Schnlze,  Anthropologies  (  M,  p   107,  (edit. 

t  See  Biunde,  Yertmeh  timer  sustematisehem  1826)    [Cioero,  jie«f.  Qmmi.,  ir.M— £d.] 
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This  argumcBt,  though  I  have    never  met  with  it  explicitly 

announced,  is  still  implicitly  supposed  in  the 

?*^^*.    ,-„.^  .        arguments  of  those  philosophers  who  hold,  that 

conceive  how  the  fkct      ^'^^  mmd  cannot  be  conscious  of  aught  beyond 

of   coiueioiinieM   it      its  own  modifications.    It  will  not  stand  exami- 

poesihie,  no  ground      nation.      It  is  Very  true  that  we  can  neither 

for  denying  its  poni-  •         v  ^v  i_ 

^jjj.  prove,  nor  even  conceive,  how  the  ego  can  be 

conscious  or  immediately  cognitive  of  the  non- 
ego;  but  this,  our  ignorance,  is  no  sufficient  reason  on  which  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  £ict.  As  a  fact,  and  a  primar}'  fact,  of 
consciousness,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  the  why  and  how  of  its 
reality,  for  we  have  no  higher  notion  through  which  to  comprehend 
it,  and,  if  it  involve  no  contradiction,  we  are,  philosophically)  bound 
to  accept  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  argument 
2.  The  reason  ad-      ^  j^^^^  closer,  we  shall  find  that  it  proves  too 

duced  inrolvea  a  gen-    .  i./.  'v  ••ii.iji 

erai  absuMitj.  much ;   for,  on  the  same  principle,  we  should 

establish  the  impossibility  of  any  overt  act  of 
volition,  —  nay,  even  the  impossibility  of  all  agency  and  mutual 
causation.  For  if,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  act  out  of  itself^ 
because  nothing  exists  out  of  itself,  we  deny  to  mind  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  external;  on  the  same  principle,  we  must  deny 
to  mind  the  power  of  determining  any  muscular  movement  of  the 
body.  And  if  the  action  of  every  existence  were  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  that  existence  itself,  then,  no  one  thing  could  act  upon 
any  other  thing,  and  all  action  and  reaction,  in  the  univerae,  would 
be  impossible.  This  is  a  general  absurdity,  which  follows  from  the 
principle  in  question.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
tbenidi^^*'*^'^  ^"^  proximate  absurdity  into  which  this  theory 
runs,  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  escape  the  inex- 
plicable. It  is  this :  —  The  cosmothetic  idealists,  who  found  their 
doctrine  on  the  impossibility  of  mind  acting  out  of  itself  in  relation 
to  matter,  are  obliged  to  admit  the  still  less  conceivable  possibility 
of  matter  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation  to  mind.  They  deny  that 
mind  is  immediately  conscious  of  matter;  and,  to  save  the  phae- 
nomenon  of  perception,  they  assert  that  th^  non-ego,  as  given  in 
that  act,  is  only  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego,  in,  and 
by,  the  ego.  Well,  admitting  this,  and  allowing  them  to  belie  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  the  non-ego  as  per- 
ceived, what  do  they  gain  by  this?  They  surrender  the  simple 
datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  the  external  object  is  immediately 
known ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  real  object,  they  substitute  a  representa- 
tive object.  But  still  they  hold  (at  least  those  who  do  not  fly  to 
some  hyperphysical  hypothesis)  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  this 
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representation  hj  the  material  reality,  to  which  material  reality  they 
must,  therefore,  accord  the  very  transeunt  efficiency  which  they 
deny  to  the  immaterial  principle.  This  first  and  highest  ground, 
therefore,  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a 
representative  perception,  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  self-contra- 
dictory. 
The  second  ground  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 

the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis,  is  one  which  has 
of^IecUoT*^  ground      \yQQ^  more  generally  and  more  openly  founded 

on  than  the  preceding.  Mind  and  matter,  it  is 
said,  are  substances,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  the  most  opposite, 
natures ;  separated,  as  some  philosophers  express  it,  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  being:  but  what  immediately  knows  must  be  of  a 
nature  correspondent,  analogous,  to  that  which  is  known ;  mind 
cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  what  is 
so  disproportioned  to  its  essence  as  matter. 
This  principle  is  one  whose  influence  is  seen  pervading  the  whole 

history  of  philosophy,  and  the  tracing  of  this 
prncpe    M      influence  would  fonm  the  subject  of  a  curious 

influenced  the  whole  i      m     •  •      • 

history  of  philosophy.  treatise.'  To  it  wc  principally  owe  the  doctrine 
of  a  representative  perception^  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms ;  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  potence,  according  as  the  repre- 
sentative object  was  held  to  be,  in  relation  to  mind,  of  a  nature 
either  the  same  or  similar.  Derivative  from  the  principle  in  its 
lower  potence  or  degree  (that  is,  the  immediate  object  being  sup- 
posed to  be  only  something  similar  to  the  mind),  we  have,  among 
other  less  celebrated  and  less  definite  theories,  the  intentional  spe- 
cies of  the  schoolmen  (at  least  as  generally  held),  and  the  ideas  of 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  In  its  higher  potence  (that  is,  where 
the  representative  object  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  merely  sim- 
ilar to,  but  identical  with,  mind,  though  it  may  be  numerically  differ- 
ent from  individual  minds),  it  affords  us,  among  other  modifications, 
the  gnostic  reasons  (Xoyot  yvwoTMcot)  of  the  Platonists,  the  preexist' 
ing  species  of  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  Aristotelians,  the  ideas 
of  Descartes,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Buffier,  and  Condillac,  the  pJhce- 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is 
doubtful  to  which  head  we^  should  refer  Locke,  and  Newton,  and 
Clarke,  —  nay,  whether  we  should  not  refer  them  to  the  class  of 
those  who,  like  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Digby,  viewed  the  repre- 
sentative or  immediate  object,  as  a  material  efflux  or  propagation 
from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 

This  principle  also  indirectly  determined  many  celebrated  theo- 

1  Cf.  Rei(r$  Works^  p.  800,  note,  and  Discussions y  p.  61  —  Ed. 
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ries  in  philosophy,  as  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  souls  or  sub- 
stantial /acuities^  held  by  many  followers  of  Aristotle,  the  oxol  or 
vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists,  the  plastic  medium  of  Cud  worth 
and  Le  Clerc,  the  doctrine  of  the  community^  oneness^  or  identity 
of  the  human  intellect  in  all  men,  maintained  by  the  Aphrodisian, 
Themistius,  Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella,  the  vision  of  aU 
things  in  t/ie  Deity  of  Mal^branche,  and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnit- 
zian  doctrine  of  assistance  and  preestablished  harmony.  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  principle,  through  the  refusal  of  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  the  duality  of  our  knowledge,  are  also  medi- 
ately to  be  traced  the  unitarian  systems  of  absolute  identity^  mate- 
rialism^ and  idealism. 

But,  if  no  principle  was  ever  more  universal  in  its  effects,  none 

was  ever  more  arbitrarily  assumed.    It  not  only 
But,  1.  Is  pcrftctiy      ^^^  pretend  to  no  necessity ;  it  has  absolutely 

no  probability  in  its'  favor.  Some  philosophers, 
as  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  AlcmsBon,  have  even  held  that  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  supposes,  not  a  similarity  or  sameness  between 
subject  and  object,  but,  in  fact,  a  contrariety  or  opposition ;  and 
Aristotle  himself  is  sometimes  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  though, 
sometimes,  it  would  appear,  in  favor  of  the  other.^    But,  however 

this  may  be,  each  assertion  is  just  as  likely,  and 
2.  Is  unphiioBop  i-      j^^^  ^  unphilosophical,  as  its  converse.     We 

know,  and  can  know,  nothing  a  priori  of  what 
is  possible  or  impossible  to  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  obsei-vation  and 
by  generalization  a  posteriori^  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  attain  any 
insight  into  the  question.     But  the  very  flrst  fact  of  our  experience 

contradicts  the  assertion,  that  mind,  as  of  an 
8.  Contradicted  by      opposite  nature,  can  have  no  immediate  coff- 

tbe  first   flict  of  our  ^'^  r.  /.         ,  .  ,  i. 

ezperienee.  nizance  of  matter;  for  the  primary  datum  of 

consciousness  is,  that,  in  perception,  we  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ego  and  of  the  non-ego,  equally  and  at 
once.  This  second  ground,  therefore,  affords  us  no  stronger  neces- 
sity than  the  first,  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  fact  of  which 
consciousness  assures  us. 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  representative  hypothesis  of  per- 
ception is  founded,  and  that  apparently  alone 
r^^tiln'^*^""^''^'  contemplated  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  is,  that  the 
mind  can  only  know  immediately  that  to  which 
it  is  immediately  present ;  but  as  external  objects  can  neither  them- 
selves come  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  go  out  to  them,  such 
presence  is  impossible;   therefore,  external  objects  can   only  be 

1  S«e  Above,  p.  SOS,  note.  — ^. 
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mediately  known»  through  some  representative  object,  whether  that 
object  be  a  raodificatioii  of  mind,  or  something  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  mind.  It  was  this  difficulty  of  bringing  the  subject  and 
object  into  proximate  relaftion,  that,  in  part,  determined  all  the  vari- 
ous schemes  of  a  representative  perception ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  which  solely  determined  the  peculiar  form  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Digby,  and 
others,  under  which  it  is  held,  that  the  immediate  or  internal  object 
is  a  representative  emanation,  propagated  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  sensorium. 

Now  this  objection  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  external  objects, 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  three 

hm  been  redargued      different  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 

in      three      different  ^  r       ^ 

,^y^  denied,  that  the  external  reality  cannot  itself 

come  into  the  mind*  In  the  second,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  a  faculty  of  the  mind  itself  does  actually  go  out  to 
the  external  reality ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  has  been  maintained 
that,  though  the  mind  neither  goes  out,  nor  the  reality  comes  in, 
and  though  subject  and  object  are,  therefore,  not  present  to  each 
other,  still  that  the  mind,  through  the  agency  of  God,  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  external  object. 
The  first  mode  of  obviating  the  present  objection  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immediate  perception,  might  be 
The  first  by  Ser-  thought  too  absurd  to  havc  been  ever  attempted. 
But  the  observation  of  Varro,^  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  has  not  been  asserted  by  some  philosopher, 
is  not  destined  to  be  negatived  in  the  present  instance.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Locke's  thesis,  ^  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them,"  and  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  representation,  it  is  maintained, 
in  terms,  by  Sei'geant,  that  "  I  know  the  very  thing ;  therefore,  the 
very  thing  is  in  my  act  of  knowledge ;  but  my  act  of  knowledge  is 
in  my  understanding ;  therefore,  the  thing  which  is  in  my  knowl- 
edge, is  also  in  my  understanding."*  We  may  suspect  that  this  is 
only  a  paradoxicai  way  of  stating  his  opinion ;  but  though  this 
author,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Locke's  antag- 
onists, be  destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  of  acuteness,  I  must 

1  In  a  fragment  of  his  satire  Ewntnid^t,  ia  Cieero ,  De  Divinatunu,il.6S:  "Sed.nesclo 
preserved  by  Nonius  Marcellus,  De  ProprUtau  quomodo,  nihil  tarn  absurde  dici  potest,  quod 
StrmonUj  c.  i.  n.  276,  c  Infant :  —  uqh  dioatur  ab  aliquo  philoeophorum."—  Ed. 


Tun  influidom  good  non  •Uqnb  dieat  phUMophafl."  g  ggfj^  PluioMopk^^  p.  S9.    [See  abore,  leot. 

Bnt  the  words  in  tlie  text  ooonr  more  exactly     xxiy.  p.  88L — Ed.] 
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confess,  that  Locke  and  Molyneux  cannot  be  blamed  in  pronouncing 
his  doctrine  unintelligible. 

The  second  mode  of  obviating  the  objection, — by  allowing  to 

the  mind  a  power  of  slLUying  out  to  the  external 

Tho  aeoond  by  Em-      reality,  has  higher  authority  in  its  favor.    That 

pedocles,  the  riaton-  •••^^ji_  x*  j.-       j* 

j^  ^  Vision  IS  effected  by  a  perceptive  emanation  from 

the  eye,  was  held  by  Empedocles,  the  Platonists, 
and  Stoics,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  by 
Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Alchindus.*  This  opinion,  as  held  by 
these  philosophers,  was  limited  ;  and,  though  erroneous,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  irrational.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Monboddo,  it  is 
carried  to  an  absurdity  which  leaves  even  Sergeant  far  behind. 
**  The  mind,"  says  the  learned  author  of  Antient  Metaphysics^  "  is 
not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the 
body,  either  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act  but  when  and 
where  it  is.  Now  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acts, 
and,  by  consequence,  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  for  it 
perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body,  both  in  time  and  place."' 
The  third  mode  is  apparently  tliat  adopted  by  Reid  and  Stewart, 
who  hold,  that  the  mind  has  an  immediate 
aiTst^l'll^^  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  external  reaUty,  though  the 
subject  and  object  may  not  be  present  to  each 
other;  and,  though  this  be  not  explicitly  or  obtrusively  stated,  that 
the  mind  obtains  this  immediate  knowledge  through  the  agency  of 
God.  Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Stewart :  "  To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement 
amount?  Merely  to  this:  that  the  mind  is  so  formed  that  certain 
impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are 
followed  by  correspondent  sensations  and  that  these  sensations, 
(which  have  no  moi-e  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter  than  the 
words  of  a  language-  have  to  the  things  they  denote),  are  followed 
by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies,  by  which 
the  impressions  are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are 
equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  a«  that  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  corres- 
pondent perceptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  sensations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw 

1  See  above,  lect.  xzi.  p.  290.— Ed^ 

s  See  jlniimf  Mttafhyncs^  rol.  il.  p.  806,  and  above,  leet.  zsd.  p.  2B1.— Ed. 
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no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
exbtence  and  qualities  of  body.    From  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objects  themselves,  and  not  any  spe- 
cies or  images  of  the  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that, 
although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  c<)nstant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means, 
as  it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever."  ^ 
This  statement,  when  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  these  philoso- 
phers in  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  Efficient 
Tiwir  opinio^  almost      ^nd  Physical  Causes,  might  be  almost  identified 
trine  *of  occarionli      ^*^  *^^  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Occasional  Cau- 
cuses, ses.   According  to  Reid  and  Stewart,' —  and  the 
opinion  has  been  more  explicitly  asserted  by  the 
latter,  —  there  is  no  really  efficient  cause  in  nature  but  one,  viz.,  the 
'  Deity.    What  are  called  physical  causes  and  effects  being  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  mutual  and  neces- 
sary dependence ;  —  the  only  efficient  being  God,  who,  on  occasion 
of  the  antecedent,  which  is  called  the  physical  cause,  produces  the 
consequent,  which  is  called  the  physical  effect.     So  in  the  case  of 
perception  ;  the  cognition  of  the  external  object  is  not,  or  may  not 
be,  a  consequence  of  the  immediate  and  natural  relation  of  that 
object  to  the  mind,  but  of  the  agency  of  God,  who,  as  it  were, 
reveals  the  outer  existence  to  our  perception.    A  similar  doctrine  is 
held  by  a  great  German  philosopher,  Frederick  Henry  Jacobi.  • 
To  this  opinion  many  objections  occur.    In  the  first  place,  so  far 
is  it  ii'om  being,  as  Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  a  plain 
And  exposed  to      Statement  of  the  facts,  apart  from  all  hypothesis, 
nunxobjectiozis.  j^  jg  manifestly  hypothetical.     In  the  second 

1.  Hypothetical.  ,  ,        ,  ,       .  ,  . 

2.  Mystical.  place,  the  hypothesis  assumes  an  occult  pnn- 
8.  Hypetpbysicai.         ciplc  ;  —  it  is  mystical.    In  the  third  place,  the 

hypothesis   is    hyperphysical,  —  calling   in  the 
proximate  assistance  of  the  Deity,  while  the  necessity  of  such  inter- 
vention is  not  established.    In  the  fourth  place, 
4.  Goes  to  fVostnte      .^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  frustrate  the  whole  doctrine 

a  doctrine  of  Intttltire  °  .,  ,  .  i 

Perception.  of  the  two  philosophers  m  regard  to  perception, 

as  a  doctrine  of  intuition.    For  if  God  has  be- 
stowed on  me  the  &culty  of  immediately  perceiving  the  external 

1  SUvoarVt  Works^  yol.  II.  pp.  Ill,  112.  8  David  Hunu^  ilber  den  Gtaubmt  Werke,  ii. 

S  Reld,  htUtteetual  Ptnoersy  Essay  Ji.  c.  yi.;  p.  166;  ifberdit  Lehn  des  S^naxa,  Werke,  iv. 

Aaivt  P&werst  Essay  i.  c.  v.  vi. :  Espay  |y.  c.  ii.  p.  211.    Quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid*s 

ill.    Stewart,  BemetUs^  yoL  i.  o.  1.  §  2 ;  yol.  ii.  Works j  p.  798. —Ed. 
0.  Iy.  i  1.— EXK 
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object,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Deity  to  make  that  act  effectual ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  perception  I  have  of  the  reality  is  only  excited  by  the 
agency  of  God,  then  I  can  hardly  be  held  to  know  that  reality, 
immediately  and  in  itself^  but  only  mediately,  through  the  notion 
of  it  determined  in  my  mind. 

Let  us  try,  then,  whether  it  be  impossible,  not  to  explain  (for  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  attempting), 

The  posBibiiitf  of  an  but  to  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  perception      immediate  perception  of  external  objects ;  with- 

of  external  objects  in-  ^  .  /»   ^i        .1  t         ^ 

teiiiffibie.  '^^^  assuming  any  of  the  three  preceding  hy- 

potheses, and  without   postulating  aught  that 
can  fairly  be  refused. 
Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  is  situate  solely  in  the  brain,  or  ex- 
1.  No  ground  to  TOP-      clusively  in  any  one  part  of  the  body.      On  the 
pose  tiiat  the  mind  is      contrary,  the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present  * 

situated  solely  in  any  ,  "^ '  ^^  ,  ,  .  ''  ^     . 

one  part  of  the  body.        where ver  we  are  conscious  that  it  acts,  — m  a 

word,  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  the  soul  is  all 

in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part,  ^  —  is  more  philosophical,  and, 

consequently,  more  probable  than  any  other  opinion.    It  has  not 

been  always  noticed,  even  by  those  who  deem  themselves  the  chosen 

champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  that  we 

wemateriaiixemind      j^aterialize  mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  the 

in  attributing  to  it  the  ,     .  «  mi  .1 

reiaUons  of  matter.  relations  of  matter.     Thus,  we  cannot  attnbute 

a  local  seat  to  the  soul,  without  clothing  it  with 
the  properties  of  extension  and  place,  and  those  who  suppose  this 
seat  to  be  but  a  point,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  Admitting  the 
spirituality  of  mind,  all  that  we  know  of  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body  is,  that  the  former  is  connected  witli  the  latter  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  different 
both  in  degree  and  kind,  with  different  parts  of  the  organism.  We 
have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  organism ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
part  to  which  it  is  proximately  united,  still  the  nervous  system  is 
itself  universally  ramified  throughout  the  body ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger-points,  as  con- 
sciousness assures  us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  the 
brain.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body  is,  therefore,  this,  —  that  the  mental  modifications  are  depen- 

1  Arist,  de  Aiutna  i.  6, 31 ;  'Ek  Ueer4p^  r&r  opatlum  loci,  sed  in  nnoqnoqne  corpore  ct  in 

fAopim¥ $Ma^  <uir^x«  '^^  t^ipwrris  ^iis.  toto  tota  est,  ct  in  qualibet  ^ob  parte  tote 

Angustin,  De  Trinitate,  vi.  6 :  '*  Ideo  simplicior  ert."    See  above,  lecL  xx.  p.  271,  note  11.  - 

est  oorpore,  quia  non  mole  diAinditar  per  £i>* 
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Sum  of  oar  knowl- 
edge of  the  connection 
of  mind  and  body. 

different  manner. 


perceiving  the  material 
reality? 


dent  on  certain  corporeal  conditions ;  but  of  the  nature  of  these 
conditions  we  know  nothing.    For  example,  we 
know,  by  experience,  that  the  mind   perceives 
only  through  certain  organs  of  sense,  and  that, 
through  these  different  organs,  it  perceives  in  a 
But  whether  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether 
they  be  media,  or  whether  they  be  only  partial  outlets  to  the  mind 
incarcerated  in  the  body,  —  on  all  this  we  can  only  theorize  and  con- 
jecture.    We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  is  an  action  or  affection  of 
the  bodily  sense  previous  to  the  mental  perception ;  or  that  the 
mind  only  perceives  in  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  impression 
on  the  oi^an.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we  actu- 
What  is  meant  by       ^Uy  perceive  at  the  external  point  of  sensation, 
and  that  we  perceive  the  material  reality.    But 
what  is  meant  by  perceiving  the  material  reality  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  perceive  the  material 
reality  absolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is,  out  of 
The  total  and  real      relation   to  our  organs  and  faculties;  on  the 
what.  ^     ^^^^  **"'      contrary,  the  total  and  real  object  of  percep- 
tion is  the  external  object  under  relation  to  our 
sense  and  faculty  of  cognition.     But  though  thus  relative  to  us, 
the  object  is  still  no  representation,  —  no  modification  of  the  ego. 
It  is  the  non-ego, — the  non-ego  modified,  and  relative,  it  may  be, 
but  still  the  non-ego.     I  formerly  illustrated  this  to  you  by  a  sup- 
position.    Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  consciousness  in  percej>- 
tion  is  =  12 ;  and  suppose  that  the  external  reality  contributes  G, 
the  material  sense  8,  and  the  mind  3;  —  this  may  enable  you  to 
form  some  rude  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion. * 
But,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  meant  by  the  external  object 
perceived?     Nothing  can  be   conceived  nioi-e 
What  is  meant  by      ndiculous  than  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 

the     external    object  :i    .      ^i  .         -ii  i      ./i         i 

^p^^^,  regard  to  this,    ror  example,  it  has  been  cun- 

ously  held  (and  Reid  is  no  exception),  that  in 
looking  at  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  other  object  of  sight,  we  are,  on 
the  one  doctrine,  actually  conscious  of  these  distant  objects;  or, 
on  the  other,  that  these  distant  objects  are  those  really  represented 
in  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absuixl :  we  perceive,  through 
no  sense,  aught  external  but  what  is  in  immediate  relation  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  its  organ ;  and  that  is  true  which  Demo- 

1  See  above,  lect  viii.  p.  108.  — Ed. 
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critus  of  old  asserted,  that  all  our  senaeB  ai-e  only  modifications  of 
touch.^  Through  the  eye  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
light  in  relation  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  retina ;  what  we  add 
to  this  i)eiception  must  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  senses.  Now,  what  is  there 
XoUiing  eapeciaiiy      monstrous  or  inconceivable  in  this  doctrine  of 

inconceivable    In   the  .  i*    .  .•        q       m-r  i  • 

doctrine  of  an  imme-      ^^    immediate    perception  r     The    objects  are 
diate  perception.  neither  carried  into  the  mind,  nor  the   mind 

made  to  sally  out  to  them ;  nor  do  we  require 
a  miracle  to  justify  its  possibility.  In  fact,  the  consciousness  of 
external  objects,  on  this  doctrine,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
the  consciousness  of  species  or  ideas  on  tlie  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, Malebranche,  or  Berkeley.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  non-ego,  and,  in  either  case,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
are  in  intimate  relation.  There  is,  in  fact,  on  this  hypothesis,  no 
greater  marvel,  that  the  mind  should  be  cognizant  of  the  external 
reality,  than  that  it  should  be  connected  witli  a  body  at  all.  The 
latter  being  the  case,  the  former  is.  not  even  improbable ;  all  inex- 
plicable as  both  equally  remain.  "We  are  unable,"  says  Pascal, 
"to  conceive  what  is  mind;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
matter;  still  less  are  we  able  to  conceive  how  these  are  united;  — 
yet  this  is  our  proper  nature."*  So  much  in  refutation  of  the  third 
gi'ound  of  difficulty  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception. 
The  fourth  ground  of  rejection  is  that  of  Hume.    It  is  alleged 

by  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph  of  which 
The  fourth  ground      j  j^j^^^  alreadv  quoted  to  you  the  commence- 

ofr^ection.  .      „  mi  •      '     •  i  -.        . 

Hume  quoted.  mcnt :  "  1  his  Universal  and  primary  opinion  of 

all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  Jin  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 
inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being 
ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercoui-se  between  the  mind 
and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we 
remove  faither  from  it :  but  the  real  table  which  exists  independent 
of  us  suffers  no  alteration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted  that  the  existences, 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  this  house,  and  that  tree,  are  noth- 
ing but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  rcpresenta* 
tions  of  other  existences^  which  remain  uniform  and  independent."' 

1  See  below,  lect.  xxtII.  p.  874.— Ed.  S  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Undfrttamdingt 

2  Pensdfs  [partie  I.  art.  vi.  26j  vol  li  p.  74,      sect.  xii.    [0/the  Aradnniral  or  S/rrptteal  Fkt- 
edit,  FaugiPe.  —  Ed.)  losophy^  p.  887, 868,  edit  17:i8.  —  Ed.] 
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This  objection  to  the  veracity  of  consciousness  will  not  occasion 

us  much  trouble.    Its  refutation  is,  in  fact,  con- 

Prooeeda  on  a  mto-      tained  in  tho  veiy  statement  of  the  real  ex- 
take  of  what  the  ob-  ,      i  .  >.  .  m,  ,     ■. 

ject  In  peroepuon  is.       ^®^^»^  ^H)®^^  ^^  perception.     The  whole  argu- 
ment consists  in  a  mistake  of  what  that  object 
is.     That  a  thing,  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  should  appear  larger  and 
differently  figui-ed,  than  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  that,  at  too 
great  a  distance,  it  should  even  become  for  us  invisible  altogether ; 
—  this  only  shows  that  what  changes  the  real  object  of  sight, — the 
reflected  rays  in  contact  with  the  eye,  —  also  changes,  as  it  ought 
to  change,  our  perception  of  such  object.     This  ground  of  diffi- 
culty could  be  refuted  through  the  whole  senses ;  but  its  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  any  further  consideration.* 
The  fifth  gi*ound  on  which  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  repre- 
sentative for  an  intuitive  perception  has  been 
The  fifth  ground  of      maintained,  is  that  of  Fichte.«    It  asserts  that 

it>jection.  n     t  .11. 

the  nature  of  the  ego,  as  an  intelligence  en- 
dowed with  will,  makes  it  absolutely  necessaiy,  that,  of  all  external 
objects  of  perception,  there  should  be  representative  modifications 
in  the  mind.  For  as  the  ego  itself  is  that  which  wills ;  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  the  will  tends  toward  objects,  these  must  lie  within 
the  ego.  An  external  reality  cannot  lie  within  the  ego;  there 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  within  the  mind,  a  representation 
of  this  reality  different  from  tho  reality  itself 

This  fifth  argument  involves  sundry  vices,  and  is  not  of  greater 

value  than  the  four  preceding. 
Involves    sundry  In  the  first  place,  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion, 

^^^^'  that  the  objects  on  which  the  will  is  directed, 

1.  Averts  that  the      ^^^^^  j.^  within  the  willing  ego  itself.    But  how 

ohjects  on  vrhich  the  °     ° 

will  is  directed  must      IS  this  assertion  proved  ?     That  the  will  can 
lie  within  the  ego.  only  tend  toward  those  things  of  which  the 

ego  has  itself  a  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  object  to  which  the 
knowledge  is  relative,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  present  with  it 
in  tho  ego ;  but  if  there  be  a  perceptive  cognition,  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  external  to  the  ego,  this  perception  is 
competent  to  excite,  and  to  direct,  the  will,  notwithstanding  that 
its  object  lies  without  the  ego.  That,  therefore,  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  objects  is  possible,  and  that  consciousness 


1  Tide  Schulze,  Anthropologu^  ii.  49.  813  ei  uq. ;  and  liiB  BettimmuHg  des  Menoclun, 

t  See  Cfpeclally  his  Gmndlag*  dergesammten      Werke^  ii.  p.  217  €t  seq.  —  £d. 
msBensekq/uUhrey  H  4,  10.     Werkef  i.  pp.  134, 
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is  exclusively  limited  to  the  ego,  is  not  evinced,  by  this  ailment 
of  Fichte,  bat  simply  assumed. 

In  the  second  place,  this  ai^ument  is  &ulty,  in  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  difference  between  those  cogni- 

2.  Takes  no  account      ^^^^^  ^j^-^j^  jj^  ^^  ^^le  foot  of  the  energies  of 

of  the  difference  bo-  .„  ,,  _         ,.,/.^  11  rm 

tween  cogniUons.  Will,  and  the  Other  kmds  of  knowledge.    Thus, 

our  will  never  tends  to  what  is  present,  —  to 
what  we  possess,  and  immediately  cognize ;  but  is  always  directed 
on  the  future,  and  is  concerned  either  with  the  continuance  of  those 
states  of  the  ego,  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wholly  novel  states.  But  the  future  cannot  be  intui- 
tively, immediately,  perceived,  but  only  represented  and  mediately 
conceived.  That  a  mediate  cognition  is  necessary,  as  the  condition 
of  an  act  of  will, — this  does  not  prove,  that  every  cognition  must 
be  mediate.^ 

We  have  thus  found  by  an  examination  of  the  various  grounds 

on  which  it  has  been  attempted  •to  establish 

These  grounds  of  re-      ^j^^  necessity  of  rejecting  the  testimony  of  con- 

Jection  are  thus,  one  ,  ....  •  ^     1 

and  ai],  incompetent.  sciousness  to  the  intuitive  perception  of  the 
external  world,  that  these  grounds  are,  one  and 
all,  incompetent.  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture  to  the 
second  section  of  the  discussion,  —  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Representation  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  replace  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism  ;  and  shall  show  you  that  this  h}7>othe8is,  though, 
under  various  modifications,  adopted  in  almost  every  system  of 
philosophy,  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

1  Vide  Scholze^  JbitknpologU^  tt.  p.  62.    [Cf.  h  68,  third  edit.  —  Ed] 
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I.  —  PEBCBPTIOir.  —  THB    BEPRESENTATITE    HTPOTHESIS. 


Beeapitulation. 


No  opinion  has  perhaps  been  eo  universally  adopted  in  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  modem  philosophy,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Rep- 
resentative Perception  ;  and,  in  our  last  Lecture,  I  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  reposes.  The 
order  of  the  discussion  was  determined  by  the  order  of  the  subject. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers  were 
bound  to  evince  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an  hypoth- 
esis can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  stated,  therefore,  that  I  should 
divide  the  criticism  of  their  doctrine  into  two  sections :  that,  in  the 
former,  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  have  persuaded  philoso- 
phera  of  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing  in  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  these  reasons 
afford  no  warrant  to  the  conclusion  which  they  are  supposed  even 
to  necessitate ;  and,  in  the  latter,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  hypoth- 
esis proposed  by  philosophers  in  lieu  of  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  first  of  these 
sections  terminated  the  Lecture.  I  stated  that  there  are  in  all  five 
grounds,  on  which  philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  compelled 
to  reject  the  fact  of  our  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  non-ego  in  perception,  and  to  place  phi- 
losophy in  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  The  grounds  I  considered  in  detail, 
and  gave  you  some  of  the  more  manifest  rea- 
sons which  went  to  prove  their  insufficiency. 
This  discussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate ;  and  now  proceed 
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to  the  second  section  of  the  subject,  —  to  consider  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Representative  Perception,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the 
&ct  of  consciousness  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of 
the  external  world.  On  the  hypothesis^  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealism  is  established :  on  the  fact^  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Dualism. 

^In  the  first  place,  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  cosmothetic 
idealist  would  vindicate  the  necessity  of  his 

ConditloM  of  a  le-  .        .  «     ,         ,  «  .  , 

gitimatebypotheeis.—  rejection   of  the  datum  of  consciousness,  the 

First,— That  it  be  neo-  hypothesis  itsclf  is  Unnecessary.     The  examina- 

eesary.  The  hypothe-  ^[^^  ^f  i\^q^^  grounds  proves,  that  the  fact  of 

n  qu    ion  unneo-  consciousness  is  not  shown  to  be  impossible. 

essary.  ^         *■ 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  made  oiit 
for  its  rejection.  But  it  is  said  the  fact  of  consciousness  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  we  cannot  understand  how  the  immediate  perception  of  an 
external  object  is  possible :  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
enables  us  to  compi-ehend  and  explain  the  pha&nomenon,  and  is, 
therefore,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  entitled  to  favor  and 
preference.  But  even  on  this  lower, — this  precarious  ground,  the 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  That,  on  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  allowable  to  displace  the 
&ct  by  an  hypothesis,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  As  a  fact, 
—  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  incomprehensible ; 
and  were  it  comprehensible,  that  is,  did  we  know  it  in  its  causes,  — 
did  we  know  it  as  contained  in  some  higher  notion,  —  it  would  not 
be  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness, — it  would  not  be  an  ultimate 
datum  of  intelligence.  Every  how  (fiiort)  rests  ultimately  on  a  that 
(Jyri)^  eveiy  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something  given  and 
indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible  hangs  from  some 
revealed'  fact,  which  we  must  believe  as  actual,  but  cannot  construe 
to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  consciousness,  in  the 
original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (kw,  locus  principiorum),  are 
revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

But  the  cosmothetic  idealist  has  no  right  to  ask  the  natural  realist 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness ;  supposing  even  iJiat 
his  own  hypothesis  were  in  itself  both  clear  and  probable,  —  suppos- 
ing that  the  consciousness  of  self  were  intelligible,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  not-self  the  reverse.  For,  on  this  supposition,  the 
intelligible  consciousness  of  self  could  not  be  an  ultimate  fact,  but 

1  See  DMcvMioiu,  p.  68.  the  ftet;  of  theflust  which  nnutbebeUered, 

s  rrhls  exprewion  is  not  meant  to  imply  though  it  eonnot  be  undentood,  ouinoC  be 

anything  hyperphysieal.    It  is  used  to  denote  explained.]    DiseuMsionSf  p.  68,  note.  —  Ed. 

the  nltimate  and  incomprehenaible  nature  of 
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most  be  comprehended  through  a  higher  cognition,  —  a  higher  con- 
sciousness, which  would  again  be  itself  either  comprehensible  or 
not.  If  comprehensible,  this  would  of  course  require  a  still  higher 
cognition,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  some  datum  of  intelligence, 
which,  as  highest,  we  ooulc^  not  understand  through  a  higher ;  so 
that,  at  best,  the  hypothesis  of  representation,  proposed  in  place  of 
the  fact  of  consciousness,  only  removes  the  difficulty  by  one  or  two 
steps.  The  end  to  be  gained  is  thus  of  no  value  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  there  would  be  sacrificed  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  as  a  rational  knowledge  altogether ;  and,  in  the 
possibility  of  philosophy,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  very 
hypothesis  itself 

But  is  the  hypothesis  really  in  itself  a  whit  more  intelligible 

than  the  fact  which  it  displaces  ?    The  reverse 

The  LypothesiB  not      jg  true.    What  does  the  hypothesis  suppose  ? 

tt^^'flirt    w  hVdl^      ^^  supposes  that  the  mind  can  represent  that 

places.  of  which  it  knows  nothing,  —  that  of  which  it 

is  ignorant.  Is  this  more  comprehensible  than 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  mind  immediately  knows  what  is  different 
from  itself,  and  what  is  really  an  affection  of  the  bodily  organism  ? 
It  seems,  in  truth,  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  contradictory. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  violates  the 
first  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  it  is  unnecessary;  — 
nay,  not  only  unnecessaiy,  it  cannot  do  what  it  professes,  —  it 
explains  nothing,  it  renders  nothing  comprehensible. 
.  The  second  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall 

not  subvert  that  which  it  is  devised  to  explain ; 
Second,— That  the      — ^hat  it  shall  not  explode  the  system  of  which 

!ob7ert*^L"whL^^^^^  ^^  ^^™»  *  P^:  ^***  ^^^^  *^^  hypothesis  in 
is  devised  to  explain.  question  docs ;  it  annihilates  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether; and  the  truth  of  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  fact 
or  facts,  in  explanation  of  which  it  is  devised. 
Third,— That  the      be  ascertained  reaUy  to  exist,  and  be  not  themr 
feet  or  Aetn  in  ex-      g^j^^^  hypothetical.    But  SO  far  is  the  principal 
id  devised  be  not  hy-      ^^*  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
potiwticai.  perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being 

certain,  that  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself.    The  facts  which  this 
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hypothesis  supposes  to  be  ascertained  and  established  are  two — 
first,  the  faot  of  an  external  world  existing;  sec- 
Two  flusti  foppoMd      ond,  the  fact  of  an  internal  world  knowing, 
by  the  hypothesis  in.     These,  the  hypothesis  take  for  granted.     For  it 
co^ect°in?oughT^^^^      18  ^skcd,  How  are  these  connected?— How  can 
be  explained  by  It.         the  internal  world   know  the   external  world 
existing?    And,  in  answer  to  this  problem,  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  is  advanced  as  explaining  the  mode  of 
their  correlation.    This  hypothesis  denies  the  immediate  connec- 
tion of  the  two  facts ;  it  denies  that  the  mind,  the  internal  world, 
can  be  immediately  cognizant  of  matter,  the  external;  and  between 
the  two  worlds  it  interpolates  a  representation  which  is  at  once  the 
object  known  by  mind,  and  as  known,  an  image  vicarious  or  repre- 
sentative of  matter,  ex  hypothen^  in  itself  unknown. 

But  mark  the  vice  of  the  procedure.     We  can  only,  1**,  Assert 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  inasmuch 

The  procedure  vi-        ^^  ^^    ^^^^  j^  ^  ^^j^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^.       g* 
clona,  -  .        .  .  /.  \ 

Assert  that  one  thing  is  representative  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  represented  is  known,  independently  of  the 
representation.  But  how  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  proceed  ?  It  actually  converts  the  fact  into  an  hypoth- 
esis ;  actually  converts  the  hypothesis  into  a  fact.  On  thig  theory, 
we  do  not  know  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  that  which  we  do  know,  truly  represents  it  as 
existing.  The  hypothetical  realist  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the 
fact  of  the  external  world,  except  upon  the  fact  of  its  representa- 
tion. This  is  manifest.  We  have,  therefore,  next  to  ask  him,  how 
he  knows  the  feet,  that  the  external  world  is  actually  represented. 
A  representation  supposes  something  represented,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  which,  ex  hypothesis  he  does  not 
know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  from  the  fact  of  its 
representation.  But  the  fact  of  the  representation  of  an  external 
world  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world ;  therefore,  he  is  again 
at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He  has  been  arguing  in  a 
circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
fact;  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis;  the  hypothesis  ex- 
plained as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is  expounded,  by  the 
other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  external 
world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypothesb 
of  an  external  world. 
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The  cosmothetic  idealist  thus  begs  the  &ct  which  he  would 
explain.  And,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  philosophers  themselves  who  hold  it,  that  the 
descent  to  absolute  idealism  is  a  logical  precipice,  from  which  they 
can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  natural 
belief,  —  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  that  is  to  the  testimony 
of  that  very  consciousness  to  which  their  own  hypothesis  gives 
the  lie. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  save  the  phaa- 
nomena  which  it  is  invented  to  explain,  that  is, 

Fourth,— That  it  it  must  account  for  them  adequately  and  with- 
'".\*.*,!  I*    °°™*"*      out  exclusion,  distortion,  or  mutilation.     But 

whteli  it  te  invented  '  ' 

toexpisin.  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception 

proposes  to  accomplish  its  end  only  by  first 
destroying,  and  then  attempting  to  recreate,  the  phaBnomena,  for 
the  fact  of  which  it  should,  as  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  only  afford 
a  reason.  The  total,  the  entire  phtienomenon  to  be  explained,  is 
the  phaenomenon  given  in  consciousness  of  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  me,  or  mind,  of  an  existence  different  from  me,  or  mind. 
This  phflBnomenon,  however,  the  hypothesis  in 
The  hypothesis  in  question  does  not  preserve  entire.  On  the  con- 
quest.on  sun  ers  an        trarv,  it  hcws  it  into  two  I  —  into  the  immediate 

sabrerts  the  phaenom-  •' '  ' 

enon  to  be  explained.  knowledge  by  me,  and  into  the  existence  of 
something  different  from  me; — or  more  briefly, 
into  the  intuition  and  the  existence.  It  separates,  in  its  explana- 
tion, what  is  given  it  to  explain  as  united.  This  procedure  is,  at 
best,  monstrous ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  entire  phaenome- 
non being  cut  in  two,  you  will  observe  how  the  fragments  are 
treated.  The  existence  of  the  non-ego,  —  the  one  fragment,  it 
admits;  its  intuition,  its  immediate  cognition  by  the  ego,  —  the 
other  fragment,  it  disallows.  Now  mark  what  is  the  character  of 
this  proceeding.  The  former  fragment  of  the  phaenomenon, — the 
fragment  admitted,  to  us  exists  only  through  the  other  fragment 
which  is  rejected.  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  only 
given  us  through  its  intuition,  —  we  only  believe  it  to  exist  because 
we  believe  that  we  immediately  know  it  to  exist,  or  are  conscious 
of  it  as  existing.  The  intuition  is  the  rcUio  cognoscendiy  and, 
therefore,  to  us  the  ratio  essendiy  of  a  material  universe.  Prove 
to  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  my  intuition  of  an  outer 
world,  and  I  will  grant  at  once,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing I  am  right  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  world.  To  anni- 
hilate the  intuition  is  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  constitutive 
in  the  phaenomenon;  and  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  consti- 
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tutive  in  the  phtenomenon,  is  to  annihilate  the  phaenomenon  alto- 
gether. The  existence  of  a  material  world  is  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  a  truncated,  even  a  fractional,  fact  of  consciousness ;  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  given  in  consciousness, 
necessarily  vanished  with  the  fact  of  the  intuition  on  which  it 
rested.  The  absurdity  is  about  the  same  as  if  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  the  existence  of  color,  on  an  hypothesis  which  denied 
the  existence  of  extension.  A  representative  perception  is  thus 
an  hypothetical  explanatioi^f  a  supposititious  fact ;  it  creates  tho 
nature  it  interprets.^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  explains, 

must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience;  but 

Fifth, -That  the  Act      the  fact  of  an  external  world,  for  which  the 

to  be  cKpiained  lie      cosmothctic  idealist  would  account,  transcends, 

withhi  the  sphere  of 

experience.  ^*  hypothesis  all  experience,  being  unknown  in 

itself  and  a  mere  hyperphysical  assumption. 
In  the  sixth  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proportion  as  it 
works  simply  and  naturally ;  that  is,  in  propor- 

Mia  Tberin?****^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^®  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothe- 
sis, —  as  it  involves  nothing  petitory,  occult, 
supernatural,  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicious  than 
in  others;  to  explain  at  all,  it  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary 
hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  miracles.  The  doctrine  in  question 
attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an  unknown  world,  by  the 
ratio  of  a  representative  perception :  but  it  is  impossible  by  any 
conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental 
modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  a  real  external 
world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  is  a  confession  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  former. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  supposes,  that  the 
mind  does  not  know  the  external  world,  which  it  represents ;  for 


1  [With  the  hTpcthetical  realist  or  coemo-  the  problem  does  not  exist;  and  Ur.  Stewart 

the'tlc  idealist,  it  has  been  a  pazzling  problem  appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the 

to  reeolre  how,  on  their  doctrine  of  a  repre-  conditions  of  his  own  doctrine,  or  rather  not 

tentative  perception,  the  mind  can  attain  tlie  to  hare  formed  a  rery  clear  conception  of 

notion  of  externality,  or  ontness,  fkr  more  an  intnitiTe  perception,  when  he  endeaTors 

be  impressed  with  the  iuTineible  belief  of  the  ttf  explain,  by  inftrenoe  and  hypothesis,  a 

reality,  and  known  reality,  of  an  external  knowledge  and  belief  in  the  outness  of  tbs 

world.    Their  attempts  at  this  solution,  are  objects  of  sense,  and  when  he  denies  tbe 

•a  unsatislhotofy  as  they  are  operose.     On  reality  of  our  sensatlonB  at  the  points  where 

tbe  doctrine  of  an  intuitlTC  perception,  aU  we  are  conscious  that  they  are]  (See  Stewart, 

this  is  giren  in  the  Ikct  of  an  immediate  PkU.  S$$ays,  Workt,  r.  101  <f  uq,  — £d.] 
kBowledge  of  the  non-ego.   To  us,  therefore, 
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this  hypothesis  is  expressly  devised  only  on  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  an  immediate  knowledge   of  aught 
The  hypotheris  of       different  from,  and  external  to,  the  mind.    The 
Beprewntation      dc      percipient  mind  must,  therefore,  be,  somehow 

pendent    on    snbtidl-  ,  ,  .       ,  ,  ,.  /» 

•TT  hypotheses.  ^^  Other,  determined  to  represent  the  reality  of 

which  it  is  ignorant.  Now,  here  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  necessary;  —  either  the  mind  blindly  determines 
itself  to  this  representation,  or  it  is  determined  to  it  by  some  intelli- 
gent and  knowing  cause,  different  from  itself.  The  former  alterna- 
tive would  be  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  simple,  and 
assumes  nothing  hyperphysical,  were  it  not  irrational,  as  wholly 
incompetent  to  account  for  the  phaBnomenon.  On  this  alternative, 
we  should  suppose,  that  the  mind  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  of  whose  existence  and  qualities  it  knew  nothing.  A 
great  effect  is  here  assumed,  absolutely  without  a  cause;  for  we 
could  as  easily  conceive  the  external  world  springing  into  existence 
without  a  creator,  as  mind  representing  that  external  world  to  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  it  represented.  The  manifest 
absurdity  of  this  first  alternative  has  accordingly  constrained  the 
profoundest  cosmothetic  idealists  to  call  in  supernatural  aid  by 
embracing  the  second.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  schemes, 
the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Preestablished  Harmony, 
and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  sub- 
sidiary hypotheses;  —  so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural 
machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representation  and  the  reality, 
which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insu- 
perable. The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  pre- 
supposes a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  indeed, 
reject,  as  unphilosophical,  these  hyperphysical  subsidiaries;  but 
they  only  saw  less  clearly  the  necessity  for  their  admission.  The 
rejection,  indeed,  is  another  inconsequence  added  to  their  doctrine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  without  necessity,  it  is  unphilosophical 
to  assume  a  miracle,  but  it  is  doubly  unphilosophical  first  to  origi- 
nate this  necessity,  and  then  not  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  contemptible 
philosophy  that  eschews  the  Detie  ex  machiJiOy  and  yet  ties  the 
knot  which  can  only  be  loosed  by  his  interposition.  Nor  will  it 
here  do  for  the  cosmothetic  idealist  to  pretend  that  the  difficulty  is 
of  nature's,  not  of  his,  creation.  In  fact,  it  only  arises,  because  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guid- 
ance of  consciousness :  but  having  swamped  himself  in  following 
the  ignis  fatuits  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  or  to  excuse  his 
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eelf-contracted  ignorance  hj  the  narrow  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge.^ 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  —  an  hypothesis  which  begins  by  denying  the  veracity 
of  consciousness,  and  ends,  when  carried  to  its  legitimjite  issue,  in 
absolute  idealism,  in  utter  skepticism.  This  hypothesis  has  been, 
and  is,  one  more  univei-sally  prevalent  among  philosophers  than  any 
other ;  and  I  have  given  to  its  consideration  a  lai-ger  share  of  atten- 
tion than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
one  great  source  of  the  dissensions  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  consciousness  as  the  instrument  of  philosophical 
observation,  and  the  standard  of  philosophical  certainty  and  trutL 

With  this  terminates  the  roost  important  of  the  discussions  to 

which  the  Faculty  of  Perception  gives  rise :  the 

other  qnesUoM  con-      other  questions  are  not,  however,  without  inter- 

nccted  with  the  fao-      ^^  though  their  determination  does  not  affect 

nlty  of  External  Per-  ^ 

^ptjoji,  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy.     Of  these  the 

1.  Whether  we  flnt      first  that  I  shall  touch  upon,  is  the  problem;  — 

obtain  a  knowledge      Whether,  in  Perception,  do  we  first  obtain  a 

of  the  whole,  or  of  ,   ,  ,    ,  «  ^,  i       *    i,    i 

the  parts,  of  the  ob-      general  knowledge  of  the  complex  wholes  pre- 
jeet  in  Perception.  sented  to  US  by  sense,  and  then,  by  analysis  and 

limited  attention,  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
their  several  parts ;  or  do  we  not  first  obtain  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  parts  to  which  sense  is  competent,  and  then,  by 
synthesis,  collect  them  into  greater  and  greater  wholes? 
The  second  alternative  in  this  question  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 
it  is,  indeed,  involved  in  his  doctrine  in  regard 
Second  aitematire      ^^  Attention,  —  in  holding  that  we  recollect 
a^op     Dy    r.    ew-      uQthj^g  without  attention,  that  we  can  attend 
only  to  a  single  object  at  once,  which  one  object 
is  the  very  smallest  that  is  discernible  through  sense.     ^  It  is  com- 
monly," he  says,  "  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in 
a  concert  of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at 
once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.    If  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its 
attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

1  See  DiKHxnoiw,  pp.  67, 68. —Ed. 
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^The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion^ and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does 
the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is 
this  perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
dififerent  points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the 
piinciples  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the 
same  instant)  ;  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary 
operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the 
same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of 
the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the 
minimum  visibUe,  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it 
be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

^  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."^ 

The  same  conclusion  is  attained,  through  a  somewhat  different 
process,  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
tmin^"C*jMn«"Miii!  -Analysis  of  the  JPkcmomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,  This  author,  following  Hartley  and 
Priestley,  has  pushed  the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme 
which  refutes  its  own  exaggeration,  —  analzying  not  only  our  belief 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  into  that  principle,  but  even  the 
primary  logical  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  thinking  that  one  contradictory  excludes  another,  — 
that  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  is  only  the  result  of  asso- 

mantnu  of  ttu  FkOotopky  of  tko  Human  Mnd,  YOl,  i.  o.  li.    WorkM^  rol.  li  p.  141—148. 
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ciation  and  custom.  ^    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at,  that 
be  should  account  for  our  knowledge  of  complex  wholes  in  percep- 
tion, by  the  same  universal  principle;  and  this  he  accordingly  does.' 
^  Where  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  re- 
^^  peated  together,  and  the  association  has  become 

very  strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example ;  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven 
pi-ismatio  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly, it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white 
By  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  several  sensations  cease 
to  be  distinguishable*  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and  a  new 
sensation,  compounded  ot  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  simple 
one,  is  the  result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined, 
that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind,  the  others  immediately  exist 
along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality 
complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 

which  it  is  compounded." 

«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

' ''  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently 
that  they  coalesce  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of 
unity.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone, 
the  idea  of  a  horse,  the  idea  of  a  man. 

*^  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names  of  what  I  call 
objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my  own  sensa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of  sensations, 
regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination ;  that  is,  concomi- 
tance. Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles,  are 
the  sensations,  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one 
idea,  I  give  the  name,  idea  of  a  tree. 

«  «««««« 

^Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  and  strength  of  association  so 
closely  combined,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If  one  exists,  the 
other  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  whatever  effort  we  make  to 
disjoin  them. 

**  For  example ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  color,  without 
thinking  of  extension ;  or  of  solidity,  without  figure.    We  have 

1  Chap.  111.  p.  7ft.  — Ed.  S  Chap.  111.  p.  88.  — Ed.  S  ChiHp.  ill.  p. 70.— Ed. 
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seen  color  constantly  in  combination  with  extension,  —  spread,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  surface.  We  have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  con- 
nection. Color  and  extension  have  been  invariably  conjoined.  The 
idea  of  color,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bringing 
that  of  extension  along  with  it ;  and  so  close  is  the  association,  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissolve  it.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  think 
of  color,  but  in  combination  with  extension.  The  one  idea  calls  up 
the  other,  and  retains  it,  so  long  as  the  other  is  retained. 

"  This  great  law  of  our  nature  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  equally 
striking,  by  the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  solidity  and  figure. 
We  never  have  the  sensations  from  which  the  idea  of  solidity  is 
derived,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  sensations  whence  the  idea  of 
figure  is  derived.  If  we  handle  anything  solid,  it  is  always  cither  . 
round,  square,  or  of  some  other  form.  The  ideas  coiTCspond  with  the 
sensations.  K  the  idea  of  solidity  rises,  that  of  figure  rises  along 
with  it.  The  idea  of  figure  which  iises,  is,  of  course,  more  obscure 
than  that  of  extension;  because  figures  being  innumerable,  the 
general  idea  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  obscure. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  figure  is  always  present  when  that  of 
solidity  is  present ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  effort,  think  of  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other  at  the  same  time." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  nothing  appears  to  me  clearer 

than  the  first  alternative, —  and  that,  in  placQ 

The  counter  alter-      ^^  ascending  upwards  fi-om  the  minimum  of  per- 

natire        mainUined  ,  ?  .  ,  i  /. 

agaiaat  Stewart  and      ceptioH  to  its  maxmia,  we  descend  n-om  masses 

Kiu.  to  details.    If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  cor- 

The  doctrine  of  these      y^^ij^  ^^at  would  it  involve  ?    It  would  iuvolve 

philosophers   implies,  .  .    /.  .1     .  1  ^v 

thatweknowtheparts  ^  *  pnmary  inference,  that,  as  we  know  the 
better  than  the  whole.      whole  through  the  parts,  we  should  know  the 

parts  better  than  the  whole.    Thus,  for  example,  ' 

*  it  is  supposed  that  we  know  the  face  of  a  Mend,  through  the  multi-  j 

tude  of  perceptions  which  we  have  of  the  different  points  of  which  | 

it  is  made  up ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  know  the  whole  coun-  ! 

tenance  less  vividly  than  we  know  the  forehead  and  eyes,  the  nose  I 

and  mouth,  etc.,  and  that  we  should  know  each  of  these  more  feebly 
than  we  know  the  various  ultimate  points,  in  fact,  unconscious 
minima,  of  perceptions,  which  go  to  constitute  them.  According 
to  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  perceive  only  one  of  these  ultimate 
points  at  the  same  instant,  the  others  by  memory  incessantly 
renewed.  Now  let  us  take  the  face  out  of  perception  into  memory 
altogether.  Let  us  close  our  eyes,  and  let  us  represent  in  imagina- 
tion the  countenance  of  our  friend*  This  we  can  do  with  the 
utmost  vivacity ;  or,  if  we  see  a  picture  of  it,  we  can  determine, 
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with  a  consciousness  of  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  portrait 
is  like  or  unlike.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  we  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  —  that  we  are  familiar  with 
its  expression,  with  the  general  result  of  its  parts.  On  the 
hypothesis,  then,  of  Stewart  and  Mill,  how  accurate  should  be  our 
knowledge  of  these  parts  themselves.  But  make  the  experiment 
You  will  find  that,  unless  you  have  analyzed,  — 
ThiB    suppodtion      uniegg  you  havc  descended  from  a  conspectus 

shown  to  be  errone-  t»    ^  ■,    t      n  ■■•^■i  ••  /. 

^^  of  the  whole  face  to  a  detailed  examination  of 

its  parts,  —  with  the  most  vivid  impression  of 
the  constituted  whole,  you  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  You  may  probably  be  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  and  if  you  attempt  to  delineate  the  mouth  or  nose, 
you  wiU  inevitably  fail.  Or  look  at  the  portrait.  You  may  find  it 
unlike,  but  unless,  as  I  said,  you  have  analyzed  the  countenance, 
unless  you  have  looked  at  it  with  the  analytic  scrutiny  of  a  paint- 
er's eye,  you  will  assuredly  be  unable  to  say  in  what  respect  the 
artist  has  failed,  —  you  will  be  unable  to  specify  what  constituent 
he  has  altered,  though  you  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  and  effect 
of  the  alteration.  What  we  have  shown  from  this  example  may 
equally  be  done  from  any  other,  —  a  house,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  a 
concert  of  music,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
In  fact,  on  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  if  the  mind,  as  they 
maintain,  were  unable  to  comprehend  more  than  one  perceptible 
minimum  at  a  time,  the  greatest  of  all  inconceivable  marvels  would 
be,  how  it  has  contrived  to  realize  the  knowledge  of  wholes  and 
masses  which  it  has.  Another  refutation  of  this  opinion  might  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  —  the  obscure  per- 
ceptions of  Leibnitz, —  of  which  we  have  recently  treated.  But  this 
argument  I  think  unnecessary.  ^ 

1  Show  this  also,  lo,  By  the  millions  of  aeti  o/  lAtf  E»e,  §  iU.  p.  574,  edtt.  1807.  ^Ed.]  {o, 

of  attention  requisite  in  each  of  our  peroep*  By  imperfection  of  Touch,  which  is  a  synthetic 

tions.    [Cf  Dr.  T.  Young's  Lectures  on  Natu-  sense,  as  Sight  is  analytio.— JMof^'mtf /oMiaf. 
red  Fhilotophvt  vol.  ii.  Eis.  r.    JtU  . 
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THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.     PBBCBPTION.  —  OBNBBAL  QUB8TIOB8   IN  BBLATION  TO  THB   SBNSB8. 

In  my  last  Lectare,  I  was  principally  occupied  in  showing  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  consid- 
ered in  itself  and  apart  from  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  authorized  to  reject  the  &ct  of 
consciousness,  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of  external 
things,  violates,  in  many  various  ways,  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  having,  in  the  previous  Lecture,  shown  you  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  external 
objects  had  been  superseded,  are  hollow,  I  thus,  if  my  reasoning  be 
not  erroneous,  was  warranted  in  establishing  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  against,  but  everything  in  &vor  of,  the  truth  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Mill,  that  we  are  not  percipient,  at  the  same  instant,  only  of 
certain  minima^  our  cognitions  of  which  are  afterwards,  by  memory 
or  association,  accumulated  into  masses ;  but  that  we  are  at  once  and 
primarily  percipient  of  masses,  and  only  require  analysis  to  obtain  a 
minute  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  parts, — that,  in  shoit, 
we  can,  within  certain  limits,  make  a  single  object  out  of  many. 
For  example,  we  can  extend  our  attentive  perception  to  a  house,  and 
to  it  as  only  one  object ;  or  we  can  contemplate  its  parts,  and  con- 
sider each  of  these  as  separate  objects.^ 

Resuming  consideration  of  the  more  important  psychological  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  Senses,  I  proceed  to 
take  up  those  connected  with  the  sense  of  Touch. 

1  Sir  W.  HamUton  hero  oceuionally  inftro-  seoBefl.    As  the  Leetnro  de?oted  to  this  sab- 

daoed  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Ject  mainly  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 

organs  of  Sense;   obserring  the  following  from  Tonng  and  Bostoek,  and  is  punly 

order,— Sight,   Hearings  Taste,  Smell,  and  physiological,  it  is  hen  omitted.    SesToong's 

Tooch.    This,  he  remarks,  is  the  rererse  of  Leetum  on  NaiynU  PkUosopky,  rol.  i.  pp.  887, 

the  order  of  natnre,  and  is  adopted  by  him  447  «t  seq,;  rol.  il.  p.  674,  (4to  edit)  Bostook^s 

becaose  under  Touch  certain  questions  arise,  Physiology,  pp.  688  c<  se?.,  728,  739—788.  (8d 

the  discussion  of  which  requires  some  pre-  edit)— Sd. 
Uminaiy  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
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The  problems  which  aiise  under  this  sense,  may  be  reduced  to  two 

opposite  questions.     The  first  asks,  May  not  all 

i«^''ofToicr""'*^      the  Senses  be  analyzed  info  Touch?    The  second 

asks,  Is  not  Touch  or  Feeling,  considered  as  one 

of  the  five  senses,  itself  only  a  bundle  of  various  sense  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, — it  is  an  opinion  as  old 

at  least  as  Democrftus,  and  one  held  by  many  of 

1.  May  flJi  the  Sen-       ^y^Q  ancient  physioloffists,  that  the  four  senses  of 

KM  be  analyzed  into  "^    *^  o      "^ 

:  Touch?  Democritna.        Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  SmeU,  are  only  modifi- 

AristoUe.  cations  of  Touch.    This  opinion  Aristotle  records 

in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book  On  Sense  and 

the  Object  of  Sense  {De  Sensu  et  Sensili)^  and  contents  himself  with 

refuting  it  by  the  assertion  that  its  impossibility 

In  what  sense  the  af-        .  •!*    ^       o      x>       i.  ^  i.   * 

flnnative  correct  ^  manifest.     So  tar,  however,  fi-om  bemg  mani- 

festly impossible,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  ab- 
surd, it  can  now  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct,  if  by  touch  is  un- 
derstood the  contact  of  the  external  object  of  perception  with  the 
organ  of  sense.  The  opinion  of  Democritus  was  revived,  in  modem 
times,  by  Telesius,^  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  preceded  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  a  reformer  of  philosophical  methods.  I  say  the  opinion 
of  Democritus  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  or  of  words,  or  of  both  together, 
Pe^epu^r'  ""^^  *"'  ^^  **^^  ^^  ^^®  perception  of  a  distant  object,  that 
is,  of  an  object  not  in  relation  to  our  senses.  An 
external  object  is  only  perceived  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our 
sense,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  our  sense  inasmuch  as  it  is  present 
to  it.  To  say,  for  example,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  sun  or  moon, 
is  a  false  or  an  elliptical  expression.  We  perceive  nothing  but  certain 
modifications  of  light  in  immediate  relation  to  our  organ  of  vision; 
and  so  far  fromDr.Reid  being  philosophically  correct,  when  he  says  that 
"  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon,  they  all  see  the  same  indi- 
vidual object,"  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  different 
object,  because  each  person  sees  a  different  complement  of  rays,  in 
relation  to  his  individual  organ.'    In  fkct,  if  we  look  alternately  with 

1  [Dt  Rerum  Natwra,  Mb.  Tit.  c.  tIII.]    From  perciplnntor,  quod  eomm  actio  et  via  snb- 

thiB  reduction  Teleeios  excepts  Hearing.  With  stantiaque  spiritum  oontingit,  eed  magisqus 

regard  to  the  senses  of  Taste,  Smell,  and  in  lingua,  et  multo  etiam  magis  quie  per 

'  Sight,  he  saysi  —  '^Non  recto  iidem  ....  naree,  etqu«  in  oenlis  pereipiuntur."~£M. 

gnstum  olfkotnmque  etvisnma  tactu  direr-  cif.  — £d. 
sum  posnere,  qui  non  taotna  modo  sunt  om- 

nes.  Bed  multo  etiam  quam  qui  tactus  dicitur  S  On  this  point,  see  Adam  Smith,  JBwif*  m 

exquisitiores.     Kon  soilioet  ea  modo,  qu«  PkaosopkUxdStOtftaM'^AneUHt  Logics  mtd  Ma- 

uniyeno  in  oorpore  percipiuntur,   et  qua  opAysics,  p.  158.    Cf.  Of  the  JSrtemoi  SensOf  p. 

Mtilia  (ut  dictum  est)  dionntur,  propterea  2B9,  (edit.  1800.  )~£d. 
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each,  we  have  a  different  object  in  our  right,  and  a  different  object  in 
our  left,  eye.  It  is  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
that  we  connect  the  objects  of  sense  with  existences  beyond  the  sphere 
of  immediate  knowledge.  It  is  enough  that  perception  affords  us  the 
.  knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  the  point  of  sense.  To  arrogate  to  it  the 
power  of  immediately  informing  us  of  external  things,  which  are  only 
the  causes  of  the  object  we  immediately  perceive,  is  either  positively 
erroneous,  or  a  confusion  of  language,  arising  from  an  inadequate  dis- 
crimination of  the  phaenomena.  Such  assumptions  tend  only  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  ;  and  such  assump- 
tions you  will  find  scattered  over  the  works  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
I  would,  therefore,  establish  as  a  fundamental  position  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  immediate  perception,  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  that  all  our 
senses  are  only  modifications  of  touch ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exter- 
nal object  of  perception  is  always  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense. 
This  determination  of  the  first  problem  does  not  interfere  with  the 
consideration  of  the  second ;  for,  in  the  second,  it  is 
2.  i>o«  Tonch  com-      ^^j    ^j,^^  Whether,  considering  Touch  or  Feel- 

prehend  a  plnitdlty  of        .      "^  .  '  ^ 

gt  mg  as  a  special  sense,  there  are  not  comprehended 


under  it  varieties  of  perception  and  sensation  so 
different,  that  these  varieties  ought  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  so 

many  special  senses.  This  question,  I  think,  ought 
^^^  '       to  be  answered  in  the  aflHrmative ;  for,  though  I 

hold  that  the  other  senses  are  not  to  be  discrim- 
inated from  Touch,  in  so  far  as  Touch  signifies  merely  the  contact  of 
the  organ  and  the  object  of  perception,  yet,  considering  Touch  as  a 
special  sense  distinguished  from  the  other  four  by  other  and  peculiar 
characters,  it  may  easily,  I  think,  be.  shown,  that  if  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing, if  Smell  and  Taste,  are  to  be  divided  from  each  other  and  from 
Touch  Proper,  under  Touch  there  must,  on  the  same  analogy,  be 
distinguished  a  plurality  of  special  senses.  This  problem,  like  the 
other,  is  of  ancient  date.     It  is  mooted  by  Aristotle  in  the  eleventh 

chapter  of  the  second  book  De  Anima^  but  his 

Historical  notices  of      opinion  is  left  doubtful.     His  followers  were  con- 

this  problem.  scqucutly  left  doubtful  upon  the  point.^    Among 

Greek commentaton.      ^^^  Greek  interpreters,  Themistius*  adopts  the 

opinion,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  senses  under 

1  See  Conlmbricenaes,  Jit  Aritt.  tU  Jadma,  a|^f  koI  /3ap^«5,  K(d  ruv  fiera^v'  K<d  tV 
'(Tib.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  S26.-^  Ed.  ytwruf  viKpov  koI  jKvk^os'  iv  tk  toTs,  &»- 

2  In  De  Anima,  lib  ii.  c.  xi.  fol.  82a,  (edit,  rots,  woWai  tlffty  ivayTu&(r€U  Kut  »a<rai 
Aid.,  1634.)  OvK  l^ari  fiia  «df<r^<r«  ^  a<^«  ffifi^cot,  fuir&nrros  Ko^*  indtrrny  oiicfidt 
ffriuMy  iy  rts  vofiiCoi,  rh  fi^  fuas  iyaPTu&'  ^twpovfjJmrir  oTov  btp/ibyy  ^Xi>^  ^VP^i^f 
9WS  ....  KpiTit^y,  ra^y  r^y  tCdr^-  6yp4y  trxXrifhy,  iULKaK6v'  fiaph  KOv:f>w 
9ur  &irT€p  riiy  tf^iy  XcviroD  leai  fi4\ayos  \*7oy,  rux^^  Cf  Arirtotle,  texts  106, 107. — 
l»6yoyt   Koi  r&y   fura^^    «ca2   r^y  iucoiiy,  Ed. 
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touch.  Alexander  ^  favors,  but  not  decidedly^  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  was  espoused  by  Simplicins  *  and  Philoponus.*  The  doctrine 
of  Themistius  was,  however,  under  various  modifications,  adopted  by 

Averroes  and  Avicenna  among  the  Arabian,  and 
Schoolmen.*"  ^V  ApolUnaris,  Albertus  Magnus,  ^gidius,  Jan- 

dunus,  Marcellus,  and  many  others  among  the 
Latin,  schoolmen.^  These,  however,  and  succeeding  philosophers, 
were  not  at  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  senses,  which  they 

would  distinguish.  Themistius^  and  Avicenna^ 
ThemistinsandATi-      allowed  as  many  senses  as  there  were  different 

cenna.  ' 

qualities  of  tactile  feeling ;  but  the  number  of 
these  they  did  not  specify.  Avicenna,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
tinguished as  one  sense  the  feeling  of  pain  from  the  lesion  of  a 
wound,  and  as  another,  the  feeling  of  titillation.'    Others,  as  jSgidi- 

us,®  gave  two  senses,  one  for  the  hot  and  cold,  an- 
.       "*■  other  for  the  dry  and  moist.    Averroes*  secerns  a 

Averroes.  '' 

^^]^  sense  of  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Cardan.  Galen^^  also,  I  should  observe,  allowed  a  sense  of 

heat  and  cold.     Among  modem  philosophers, 

Cardan"  distinguishes  four  senses  of  touch  or  feeling ;  one  of  the  four 

primary  tactile  qualities  of  Aristotle  (that  is,  of  cold  and  hot,  and  wet 

and  dry)  ;  a  second,  of  the  light  and  heavy ;  a  third,  of  pleasure  and 

pain;  and  a  fourth,  of  titillation.     His  antagonist,  the  elder  Scaliger," 

distinguished  as  a  sixth  special  sense  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which  he 

has  been  followed  by  Bacon"  Voltaire"  and  others. 

BaooD,  Buffon,  p^.^^  ^^^^^  historical  notices  you  will  see  how 

Voltairej  Looke. 

marvellously  incorrect  is  the  statement"  that 
Locke  was  the  first  philosopher  who  originated  this  question,  in  al- 

1  PnMemata^  U.  62  (probably  spnrious.  ~         9  See  Conimbrioeneee,  Jf»  Ih  Anima^  lib.  U. 
Eo.  0.  xJ.  p.  327. — Ed. 


10  [Leidenflt)et,  D*  Mgnte  Hwnuma,  c  U.  f4« 
p.  16.] 


i  In  De  Jfttma,  lib.  li.  o.  xi.  text  106,  fol. 
4441b  (edit  Aid.  Ifi27).  —  Ed. 

^  InDe  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c  xl.  texts  106, 107. 

—  Ed.  n  De  SubtiiiiaU,  lib.  xiii.    See  ReiiTs  Works, 

4  See  Conimbrioeiues,  In  De  Anunoy  lib.  li.  p.  867.  —  Eo. 

""f^'^'^^F^'             ,«      ^/,     I    K^  MikfifciWKtol»,Ex.oclxxxTl.j8.-ED. 

i  See  preceding  page,  note  2,  and  Conimbri-  ' 

<seme»,  as  above,  p.  827.  —Ed.  u  [Sgha  Sgivanan,  cent.  riL  698.     Works, 

6  See  Conimbrioensee,  as  above,  p.  827.  —  edit  Montagn,  iv.  861.] 
Ed. 

7  See  Aid,  —  Ed.  **  ^**  IUid*s  Workiy  p.  121 ;  and  Poor,  Tkeo- 

8  SeetWrf!    [Cf.  De  Baei,  Oavis  PkOosopkiiB  1*  Sentu^   put  I.  §  84,  p.  88.     Voltafae, 
Naiuralis,  De  Meniis  Hmnana,  FaculUUilms,  J  ^-  »*«oi*^,  art.  Sr«^^ 

76  p  866.    D*Alembert,  Melanges  t  ▼  p  116  "•"^  ***  *  **  ^^  Toooh.    Cf.  Tnut4  de  Bbtm- 

Cf.  Scaliger,  De  SisUiUiau,  Ex.  cix.,*  whew  '^'^T!^'^:^'    "^  ^^"""^  *~-  ^• 

be  obeer^  tbat,  in  paralyris,  beat  is  fem  ^  «^  ^^^'  ^7).-Kd. 

after  the  power  of  apprehending  gravity  is  U  See  Ledmrts  on  InieOeetmti  FkOoMphf^  hj 

gone.]  John  Tonng,  LL.  D.,  p.  80c 
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lowing  hunger  and  thirst  to  be  the  sensations  of  a  sense  different  from 
tactile  feeling;.     Hutcheson,  in  his  work  on  the 

Hoteheson*  - 

PflfMJon^,  . says,  "the  division  of  our  external 
senses  into  five  common  classes  is  ridiculously  imperfect.  Some  sen- 
sations, such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  weariness  and  sickness,  can  be  re- 
duced to  none  of  them ;  or  if  they  are  reduced  to  feelings,  they  are 
perceptions  as  different  from  the  other  ideas  of  touch,  such  as  cold, 
heat,  hardness,  softness,  as  the  ideas  of  taste  or  smell.  Others  have 
hinted  at  an  external  sense  different  from  all  of  these."  What  that 
is,  Hutcheson  does  not  mention ;  and  some  of  our  Scotch  philoso* 
phers  have  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  his  allusion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  sixth  sense  of  Scaliger. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  posthumous  JEaaaya}  observes 

Adam  Smith.  J  r  ;/  i 

that  hunger  and  thirst  are  objects  of  feehng,  not 
of  touch ;  and  that  heat  and  cold  are  felt  not  as  pressing  on  the 
organ,  but  as  in  the  organ.      Kant '  divides  the 
whole  bodily  senses  into  two, —  into  a  Vital  Sense 
{8en9us  Vagiit)^  and  an  Organic  Sense  {Sensua  Fixus).    To  the 
former  class  belong  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  shuddering, 
quaking,  etc.    The  latter  is  divided  into  the  five  senses,  of  Touch 
Proper,  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
This  division  has  now  become  general  in  Germany,  the  Vital  Sense 
receiving  from  various  authors  various  synonyms, 
Kant'8  division  gen-      ^  ccsficesthestSy  common  feeling^  vital  feeling  and 
sense  offeding^  sensu  kuiori,  etc.;  and  the  sensa- 
tions httributed  to  it  are  heat  and  cold,  shuddering,  feeling  of  health, 
hanger  and  thirst,  visceral  sensations,  etc,    This  division  is,  likewise, 
adopted  by  Dr.  Brown.    He  divides  our  sensations 
into  those  which  are  less  definite,  and  into  those 
which  are  more  definite ;   and  these,  his  two  classes,  correspond  pre- 
cisely to  the  sensus  vagus  and  senstM  Jixus  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers.* 
The  propriety  of  throwing  out  of  the  sense  of  Touch  those  sensa- 
tions which  afford  us  indications  only  of  the  sub- 
Touch  to  be  divided      jective  condition  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 
1.  "rom  the  analog      dividing  touch  from  sensible  feeling,  is  apparent, 
ofthespeoini  senses.        In  the  first  place,  this  is  manifest  on  the  analogy 
of  the  other  special  senses.    These,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  perception  proper  or 

1  Sect  L,  third  edition,  p.  8,  note. —Ed.  (1798),  o.  ii.  (  2,  p.  14,  disUnguished  the  Vital 

>QrtA<JSrfenui<Snue«,p.262(ed.l800).~ED.      Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses.     Bee  also 
9Aiahropolofn£,ilS,—ED.    [rrevionsly  to      Hubner's  iKcwrfotum  (179i).    C£  Gndthoisen, 
Kant,  whOM  Antkropotogie  was  drst  published      AtOhropologU^  §  476,  p.  864  (edit.  1810).] 
hi  1798,  Leidenfrost,  in  his  De  Menu  Httmana,        4  Lectures  zvli.  xviii.  —  £d. 
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sensation  proper  predombates  ;  the  sense  of  Sight  and  Hearing  per- 
taining to  the  first,  those  of  Smell  and  Taste  to  the  second.  Here 
each  is  decidedly  either  perceptive  or  senaitive.  But  in  Touch,  under 
the  vulgar  attribution  of  qualities,  perception  and  sensation  both  find 
their  maximam.  At  the  finger-points,  this  sense  would  give  us  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  with  the  least  possible  alloy 
of  subjective  feeling;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  etc,  on  the  contrary  it 
would  afford  us  a  subjective  feeling  of  our  own  state,  with  the  least 
possible  addition  of  objective  knowledge.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  attribute  to  different  senses  perceptions  and  sensa- 
tions so  different  in  degree. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  opposite  degree  of 
these  two  counter  elements  that  this  distinction 
2.  From  the  diflbront      ig  to  be  founded,  but  likewise  on  the  different 

«ot"^«^d  ^^ZZZ      ^^^^^y  ^^  *®  S^^°P»  ^^  ^^  perceptions  and  sen- 
tbemseives.  satious  themsclves.     There  is  nothing  similar  be- 

tween these  different  groups,  except  the  negative 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  positively  to 
refer  them ;    and,  therefore,  they  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense  which  is  not  obtrusively  marked  out  and*  isolated 
by  the  mechanism  of  a  peculiar  instrument. 
Limiting,  therefore,  the  special  sense  of  Touch  to  that  of  objective 
information,  it  is  sufiicicnt  to  say  that  this  sense 
Special  Sente  of       -^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  extremity  of  the  nerves  which 

Toucb|— its  sphere  and  ,  ,  .  . 

organic  seat.  terminate  m  the  skm  ;   its  principal  organs  are 

the  finger-points,  the  toes,  the  lips,  aild  the 
tongue.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  perfect.  At  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  a  tender  skin  covers  the  nervous  papillse,  and  here  the  nail 
serves  not  only  as  a  protecting  shield  to  the  organ,  but,  likewise,  by 
affording  an  opposition  to  the  body  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  finger-ends,  it  renders  more  distinct  our  perception  of  the  nature 
of  its  surface.  Through  the  great  mobility  of  the  fingers,  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  shoulder-joint,  we  are  able  with  one,  and  still  more 
effectually,  with  both  hands,  to  manipulate  an  object  on  all  sides,  and 
thereby  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  figure.  We  likewise  owe  to  the 
sense  of  Touch  a  perception  of  those  conformations  of  a  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  call  it  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or  blunt. 
The  repose  or  motion  of  a  body  is  also  perceived  through  the  touch. 
To  obviate  misunderstanding,  I  should,  however,  notice  that  the 
proper  organ  of  Touch  —  the  nervous  papillsB  — requires  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  exercise,  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  This 
condition  however,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  organ 
itself.    This  being  understood,  the  perception  of  the  weight  of  a 
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body  will  not  fiill  under  this  scpse,  as  the  nerves  lying  under  the 

epidermis  or  sourf  skin  have  little  or  no  share  in 

Proper  organ  of      ^yiiQ  knowledge.     We  owe  it  almost  exclusively 

Touch     requires,     ss  ,°  ,  i»    ,  .  /. 

condition  of  its  exer-      ^^  the  cousciousness  we  have  of  the  exertion  of 

cfse,  tiw  morement  of      the  musclcs,  requisite  to  lift  with  the   hand  a 

heavy  body  from  the  ground,  or  when  it  is  laid 

on  the  shoulders  or  head,  to  keep  our  own  body 

erect,  and  ta  carry  the  burthen  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  next  proceed  to  consider  two  counter-questions^  which  are  still 

agitated  by  philosophers.     The  first  is, — Does 

Two  counter  qnes-      gig)^^  afford  US  an  oricHnal  knowledge  of  exten- 

tions  regarding  sphere  .=>  ,  ®,.  ,.?  ,-,,« 

of  Sight.  8ion,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Touch  ? 

The  second  is, — Does  Touch  afford  us  an  original 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Sight  ? 
Both  questions  are  still  undetermined ;  and  consequently,  the  vulgar 
belief  is  also  unestablished,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  extension 
originally  both  from  sight  and  touch. 

I  commence,  then,  with  the  first, —  Does  Vision  afford  us  a  primary 
^     ^, ,      -  .       knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this 

1.  Does  Vision  afford  ® 

us  a  primary  knowi-  knowledge  exclusively  to  Touch  ?  But,  before 
edge  of  extension?  or  entering  on  its  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  state  to 
do  we  not  owe  this  ex-  jq^^  ]jy  preamble,  what  kind  of  extension  it  is 
ve  7  o  one  .  ^^^^^  those  would  vindicate  to  sight,  who  answer 

this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight, 
then,  are  colors,  and  extensions,  and  forms  or  figures  of  extension. 
And  here  you  will  observe,  it  is  not  all  kind  of  extension  and  form 
that  is  attributed  to  sight.  It  is  not  figured  extension  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  but  only  extension  as  involved  in  plane  figures ; 
that  is,  only  length  and  breadth. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  philosophers,  after  Aristotle, 
that  color  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  that 

Color  the  proper  Ob-      extension  and  figure,  common  to  siffht  and  touch, 

ject  Of  Sight,      This  .,„.,.  ,  , 

generally  admitted.  ^^^  Only  accidentally  its  objects,  because  supposed 

in  the  perception  of  color. 

The  first  philosopher,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  doubted 

or  denied  that  vision  is  conversant  with  extension, 

Berkeley  the  first  to      ^^  Berkeley;  but  the  clear  expression  of  his 

deny   that  extension  •       •  •        . 

object  of  Sight.  Opinion  is  contained  in  his  Defence  of  the  Theori/ 

of  VtsioTiy  an  extremely  rare  tract,  which  has 

escaped  the  knowledge  of  all  his  editors  and  biographers,  and  is  con- 
sequently not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  his  collected  works.    It  was  almost  certainly, 

therefore,  wholly  unknown  to  Condillac,  who  is  the  next  philoso- 
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pher  who  maintained  the  same  opinion.     This,  however,  he  did  not 
do  either  very  explicitly  or  without  change ;  for  the  new  doctrine 
which  he  hazards  in  his  earlier  work,  in  his  later 
^"      "*'  he  again  tacitly  replaces  by  the  old,*    After  its 

surrender  by  CondiUac,  the  opinion  was,  however, 
supported,  as  I  find,  by  Laboulini^re.'  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  that 
extension  is  not  an  object  of  sight.  "  I  formerly,"  he  says,  "had  oc- 
casion to  mention  several  instances  of  very  intimate  assodations 
formed  between  two  ideas  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every 
person^s  mind  between  the  notions  of  color  and  extension.  The 
former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that  there  is,  in  iact,  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity ;  and  yet  in  consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extension 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  color  is  excited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation  without  con- 
ceiving extension  alons  with  it."'    But  before 

Hartlelan  School.  ,     .7       «  ,  .  .  „       , 

and  after  Stewart,  a  doctrme,  virtually  the  same, 
is  maintained  by  the  Hartleian  school ;  who  assert,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  universal  principle  of  association,  that  the  perception  of  color 
suggests  the  notion  of  extension.^ 
Then  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  his  Xtectures^  after  having  repeat- 
edly asserted,  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been. 

Brown.  .    ^       .  ,         .    .         ^     ,  .,  ,  ,  , 

the  universal  opimon  of  philosophers,  that  the 
superficial  extension  of  length  and  breadth  becomes  known  to  us 
by  sight  originally,  proceeds,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time,  to  con- 
trovert this  opinion  ;^  though  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  could 

1  The  order  of  Condlllac**  opinions  is  the  sptce,  do  we,  hj  means  of  that  sensation, 
rererse  of  that  stated  in  the  text.     In  his  acquire  also  the  proper  idea  of  extension,  as ' 
earliest  worlE,  the  Origine  des  Connoisxmea  composed  of  parts  exterior  to  each  other?    In 
Htimainesy  part  i.  sect  vi.,  he  combats  Berke-  other  words,  does  the  sensation  of  dilferent 
ley's  theory  of  vision,  and  maintains  that  colors,  which  is  necessary  to  the  distinctioii 
extension  exterior  to  the  eye  is  disoemible  by  of  parts  at  all,  necessarily  suggest  diflbrent 
sight.    Subsequently,  in  the  TVaiti  des  Sensa-  and  contiguous  localities T    This  qnestion  is 
tions^  part  i.  ch.  xi.,  part  ii.  oh.  It.  t.,  he  explicitly  answered  in  the  negatiye  by  Con- 
asserts  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  perceiving  diUao,  and  in  the  afflrmatiTe  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
extension  beyond  Itself,  and  that  this  idea  is  ilton.    Cf.  Tht  Theory  ^  Fuion  wmOimud  and 
originally  due  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch.  expUuned.    London,  1788.    See  especially,  f{ 
This  opinion  he  again  repeats  in  PArt  de  Pen-  41, 42, 44, 46, 46.— Ed. 
wr,  part  i.  ch.  xi.    But  neither  Condillac  nor  s  See  iZct^s  Warks^  p.  868.— Ed. 
Berkeley  goes  so  tkr  as  to  say  that  color,  re-  8  Elenunts  of  tha  PhOosopkjf  of  tkt  JRinium 
garded  as  an  ailbotlon  of  the  visual  organism,  Afiiuf,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  part  ii.  4 1.    WorkSf  vol. 
is  apprehended  as  absolutely  unextendcd,  as  ii.  p.  806.    [Cf  Ibid.^  note  P.— Ed.] 
a  mathematical  point.    Nor  is  this  the  qucs-  4  See  Priestley,  HartUy^s  n#ory,  prop.  90. 
tion  in  dispute.    But  granting,  as  Condillac  James  Mill,  Analysi»  of  Human  Mind,  voL  L 
in  his  later  view  expressly  asserts,  that  color,  p.  78. —Ed. 
as  a  visual  sensation,  neceanrily  occupies  K. Lecture  xxviii.— Ed. 
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have  been  ignorant  that  the  same  had  been  done,  at  least  by  Con* 
dillac  and  Stewart.  Brown  himself  however,  was  to  be  treated 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  treats  his  predecessors.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  published  the  Lectures  on  Intellectual 
Philosophy^  by  the  late  John  Young,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Belfast  College;  a 
work  which  certainly  shows  considerable  shrewdness  and  ingenuity. 
This  unfortunate  speculator  seems,  however,  to  have  been  fated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  be  anticipated  by  Brown ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  looked  into  these  Lectures,  I  have  been  amused  with  the 
neTer-failing  preamble,  —  of  the  astonishment,  the  satis&ction,  and 
so  forth,  which  the  author  expresses  on  finding,  on  the  publication 
of  Brown's  Le^itures^  that  the  opinions  which  he  himself,  as  he  says, 
had  always  held  and  taught,  were  those  also  which  had  obtained 
the  countenance  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  too  systematic  and  precise  to  be  the  effect  of  accident ; 
and  the  identity  of  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  can  only  (plagi- 
arism apart),  be  explained  by  borrowing  from  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Preestablished  Harmony  between  their  minds.*  Of  course,  they 
are  both  at  one  on  the  problem  under  consideration.* 

But  to  return  to  Brown,  by  whom  the  argument  against  the 
common   doctrine    is    most  fully  stated.      He 

Brown  quoted. 

says: 

"The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  color 
merely  which  it  (the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision )  involves, 
but  extension  also,  —  that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tan- 
gible figure,  —  and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant 
original  perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible 
figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  the  color  firom  the  extension,  I  admit ;  though  not 
more  completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thou- 
sand feet  of  a  meadcrw,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as  the 
other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  association,  subsequent 
to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  retina  —  which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have 
fi^re  —  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other  organs.     I 

1  I  now  And,  and  have  elsewhere  stated,     ing,  from  theMme  sonroe,— DeTracj.    See 
tbat  the  simflaiity  between  these  philosophers      Disurtations  an  Reidy  note  D,  p.  868. 
aitooa  trom  thdr  borrowing,  I  maj  say  steal-         2  See  Yoong,  Lectwes  on  hueUeetutd  Philoso' 

Thy,  p.  11«. 
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contend  only,  that  the  perception  of  this  limited  figure  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter  into  the  sensation  itself 
more  than,  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  is  a  percep- 
tion of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

^  The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as 
indisputable,  rather  than. attempted  to  be  proved,  —  as  before  the 
time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance,  and 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  without  any  need  of  proof;  —  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  immediate  perception 
of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two,  —  the  only  reasons 
which  I  can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our 
present  sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  color  from  extension,  —  and 
that  there  are,  in  fiict,  a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
which  the  light  falls."* 

He  then  goes  on  to  argue,  at  a  far  greater  length  than  can  be 

quoted,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  certain 

Summary  of  Brown's      definite  space,  viz.,  the  extended  retina,  being 

argument.  ^         ,  ,  .  .  , 

affected  by  certain  sensations,  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  notion  of  extension.  Indeed,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  supposed,  that  a  certain  diffusion  of  sensations  excites 
the  notion  of  extension,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
being  knows  already,  that  he  has  an  extended  body,  over  which 
these  sensations  are  thus  diffused.  Nothing  but  the  sense  of  touch, 
however,  and  nothing  but  those  kinds  of  toucli  which  imply  the 
idea  of  continued  resistance,  can  give  us  any  notion  of  body  at  all. 
All  mental  affections  which  are  regarded  merely  as  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  give  us  a  conception  of  their  external 
causes,  can  never  be  known  to  arise  firom  anything  which  is  ex- 
tended or  solid.  So  far,  however,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  color 
from  being  able  to  produce  this,  that  touch  itself^  as  felt  in  many  of 
its  modifications,  could  give  us  no  idea  of  it.  That  the  sensation  of 
color  is  quite  unfit  to  give  us  any  idea  of  extension,  merely  by  its 
being  diffused  over  a  ceitain  expanse  of  the  retina,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  what  we  experience  in  the  other  senses,  even  after  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  extension.  In  hearing, 
for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  must  be 
affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air ;  yet  it  gives  us  no  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  part  affected.  The  same  may,  in  general,  be  said 
of  taste  and  smell.  • 

1  Leot  nlz.  p.  186  (edit.  18aO).~£D. 
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Now,  in  all  their  elaborate  argumentatioii  on  this  subject,  these 

philosophers  seem  never  yet  to  have  seen  the 

The  perception  of      ^esl  difficulty  of  their  doctrine.    It  can  easily  be 

ex      on  necessB   7      ghown  that  tho  perception  of  color  involves  the 

giren  m  the   peroep-  . 

tionofeoion.  perception  of  extension.     It  is  admitted  that 

we  have  by  sight  a  perception  of  colors,  conse- 
quently, a  perception  of  the  difference  of  colors.  But  a  perception 
of  the  distinction  of  colors  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  a 
discriminating  line ;  for  if  one  color  be  laid  beside  or  upon  another, 
we  only  distinguish  them  as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  necessarily  affords  a  breadthless  line, 
— a  line  of  demarcation.  One  color  laid  upon  another,  in  fact, 
gives  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  that  is,  a  figure.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  are  modifications  of  extension.  The  perception  of  exten- 
sion^ therefore,  is  necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of  colors. 
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LECTURE    XXVIII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  PEBCBPTION. —  B8LATIOH8   OF  8IOHT  AND  TOUCH  TO  EXTENSION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,*  after  showing  you  that  the  vnlgar  distribu- 
tion of  the  Senses  into  five,  stands  in  need  of 

Becapitalation. 

correction,  and  stating  what  that  correction  is, 
I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
philosophical  problems,  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  senses 
to  the  elementary  objects  of  Perception. 

I  then  stated  to  you  two  counter-problems  in  relation  to  the 
genealogy  of  our  empirical  knowledge  of  extension ;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  philosophers  maintain  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  by  the  eye,  but  obtain  this  notion  through  touch,  so,  on 
the  other,  there  are  philosophers  who  hold  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  through  the  touch,  but  exclusively  by  the  eye.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  counter-questions  will,  it  is  evident,  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  common  doctrine  intermediate  between  these 
extreme  opinions,  —  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  extension 
from  both  senses.  I  keep  aloof  from  this  discussion  the  opinion, 
that  space,  under  which  extension  is  included,  is  not  an  empirical 
or  adventitious  notion  at  all,  but  a  native  form  of  thought;  for 
admitting  this,  still  if  space  be  also  a  necessary  form  of  the  external 
world,  we  shall  also  have  an  empirical  perception  of  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  question,  therefore,  equally  remains,  —  ThrojQgb 
what  sense,  or  senses,  have  we  this  perception? 

In  relation  to  the  first  problem,  I  stated  that  the  position  which 
denies  to  visual  perception  all  cognizance  of  extension,  was  main- 
tained by  Condillac,  by  Labouliniere,  by  Stewait,  by  the  followera 
of  Hartley  (Priestley,  Belsham,  Mill,  etc.),  and  by  Brown,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  several  recent  authors  in  this  country,  and  in  America. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  the  long  process  of  rea- 
soning on  which,  especially  by  Brown,  this  paradox  has  been 
grounded*    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatso* 
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ever  adduced  in  its  support,  which  carries  with  it  the  smallest 
weight.  The  whole  argumentation  in  reply  to  the  objections  sup- 
posed by  its  defenders,  is  in  reply  to  objections  which  no  one,  I 
conceive,  who  understood  his  case,  would  ever  dream  of  advancing; 
while  the  only  objection  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
of  the  paradox  to  have  answered,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
This  objection  is  stated  in  three  words.    All  parties  are,  of 

course,  at  one  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  see 

Proof  that  Sight  i8      ^^i^y^    Those  who  hold  that  we  see  extension, 

c<^    no     X  en-      j^^jj^^^.  ^YxQ,t  we  sce  it  only  as  colored;  and  those 

who  deny  us  any  vision  of  extension,  make 
color  the  exclusive  object  of  sight.  In  regard  to  this  first  position, 
all  are,  therefore,  agreed.  Nor  are  they  less  harmonious  in  reference 
to  the  second; — that  the  power  of  perceiving  color  involves  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colors.  By  sight  we,  there- 
fore, perceive  color,  and  discriminate  one  color,  that  is,  one  colored 
body,  —  one  sensation  of  color,  from  another.  This  is  admitted. 
A  third  position  will  also  be  denied  by  none,  that  the  colors  dis- 
criminated in  vision,  are,  or  may  be,  placed  side  by  side  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition;  or,  one  may  limit  another  by  being  superin- 
duced partially  over  it.    A  fourth  position  is  equally  indisputable, 

—  that  the  contrasted  colors,  thus  bounding  each  other,  will  form 
by. their  meeting  a  visible  line,  and  that,  if  the  superinduced  color 
be  suiTounded  by  the  other,  this  line  will  return  upon  itself^  and 
thus  constitute  the  outline  of  a  visible  figure. 

These  four  positions  command  a  peremptory  assent ;  they  arc  all 
self-evident.  But  their  admission  at  once  explodes  the  paradox 
under  discussion.     And  thus :  A  line  is  extension  in  one  dimension, 

—  length;  a  figure  is  extension  in  two,  —  length  and  breadth. 
Therefore,  the  vision  of  a  line  is  a  vision  of  extension  in  lengtli ; 
the  vision  of  a  figure,  the  vision  of  extension  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  is  an  immediate  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Opinion  in  question;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ingenuity  which 
suggested  to  its  supporters  the  petty  and  recondite  objections,  they 
have  so  operosely  combated,  should  not  have  shown  them  this 
gigantic  difficulty,  which  lay  obtrusively  before  them. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  doctrine  which  divorces  the  perceptions  of 

color  and  extension  from  being  true,  that  we 

Extension  cannot      cannot  even  represent  extension  to  the  mind 

mind^^oicet  aTcoi*      ©xcept  OS  colored.    When  we  come  to  the  con- 

ored.  sideration    of  the    Representative    Faculty, — 

Imagination,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 

(what  has  not  been  observed  by  psychologists),  that  in  the  repre- 

49 
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sentatioD,  —  in  the    imagination,  of  sensible    objects,  we   always 
represent  them  in  the  organ  of  Sense  through 

Sensible  objects  rep-  i  •   »  .    .      ,,  •       j  .»  mi 

resented,  In  imagina-  ^^^^^  ^;®  o"ginally  perccivcd  them.    Thus,  we 

tion,  in  the  organ  of  cannot  imagine  any  particular  odor  but  in  the 

Sense  through  which  nose;  nor  any  sound  but  in  the  ear;  nor  any 

we    originally    per-  ^^^^  ^yut  in  the  mouth;  and  if  we  would  repi*- 

ceired  them.  ,  /,,,.  ,, 

sent  any  pain  we  have  ever  felt,  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  local  nerves.  In  like  manner,  when  we  imagine 
any  modification  of  light  we  do  so  in  the  eye ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  this,  as  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when 
not  only  the  external  apparatus  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  but  the  real  organ  of  sight,  —  the  optic  nerves 
and  their  thalami,  have  become  diseased,  the  patient  loses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  affection,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  fiiculty  of  recalling  visible  phaenomena  to  his  mind.  I 
mention  this  at  present  in  order  to  show,  that 
vision,  the  sense  by      Vision  is  not  Only  a  sense  competent  to  the  per- 

preeminence     compe-  ti^^  ^f  extension,  but   the   SCUSe   Kar*  c'^oyiJf, 

tent  to  the  perception  *^  ,      .      ,  ,     ,.     ' 

of  extension.  ^  ^^t  exclusively,  SO  Competent,  —  and  this  m 

the  following  manner:  You  either  now  know, 
or  will  hereafter  learn,  that  no  notion,  whether  native  and  general, 
or  adventitious  and  generalized,  can  be  represented  in  imagination, 
except  in  a  concrete  or  singular  exapiple.  For  instance,  you  can* 
not  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  not  either  an  equilateral,  or  an 
isosceles,  or  a  scalene,  —  in  short,  sonie  individual  form  of  a  trian- 
gle ;  nay,  more,  you  cannot  imagine  it,  except  either  large  or  small, 
on  paper,  or  on  a  board,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  white  or  black  or 
green ;  in  short,  except  under  all  the  special  determinations  which 
give  it,  in  thought,  as  in  existence,  singularity  or  individuality. 
The  same  happens,  too,  with  extension.  Space  I  admit  to  be  a 
native  form  of  thought,  —  not  an  adventitious  notion.  We  cannot 
but  think  it.  Yet  I  cannot  actually  represent  space  in  imagination, 
stript  of  all  individualizing  attributes.  In  this  act,  I  can  easily 
annihilate  all  corporeal  existence,  —  I  can  imagine  empty  space. 
But  there  are  two  attributes  of  which  I  cannot  divest  it,  that  is, 
shape  and  color.  This  may  sound  almost  ridiculous  at  first  state- 
ment, but  if  you  attend  to  the  phaBnomenon,  you  will  soon  be 
satisfied  of  its  truth.  And  first  as  to  shape. 
Space  or  Extension  Your  minds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot,  there- 
ta^nll^na'a^nritt  ^"^^^^  positively  conceive  infinite  space.  Infinite 
oat  shape.  space  is  Only  conceived  negatively,  —  only  by 

conceiving  it  inconceivable;  in  other  words,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  at  all.    But  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  realize  this 
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notion  of  infinite  extension  by  a  positive  act  of  imagination,  how 
do  we  proceed  ?  Why,  we  think  out  from  a  centre,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  the  circumference  of  the  sphere  to  infinity.  But  by  no 
one  effort  of  imagination  can  we  accomplish  this;  and  as  we  cannot 
do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  act,  it  would  require  an  eternity  of 
succei^ive  finite  efforts,  —  an  endless  series  of  imaginings  beyond 
imaginings,  to  equalize  the  thought  with  its  object.  The  very 
attempt  is  contradictory.  But  when  we  leave  offi  has  the  imagined 
space  a  shape?  It  has:  for  it  is  finite;  and  a  finite,  that  is,  a 
bounded,  space,  constitutes  a  figure.  What,  then,  is  this  figure? 
It  is  spherical,  —  necessarily  spherical ;  for  as  the  effort  of  imagin- 
ing space  is  an  effort  outwards  from  a  centre,  the  space  represented 
in  imagination  is  necessarily  circular.  If  there  be  no  shape,  there 
has  been  no  positive  imagination ;  and  for  any  other  shape  than  the 
orbicjilar,  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  Such  is  the  figure  of  space 
in  a  free  act  of  phantasy. 

This,  however,  will  be  admitted  without  scruple ;  for  if  real  space, 
as  it  is  well  described  by  St.  Augustin,  be  a  sphem  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  whose  circumference  is  nowhere,^  imagined  space 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sphere  whose  circumference  is  represented 
at  any  distance  from  its  centre.  But  will  its  color  be  as  easily  al- 
lowed ?    In  explanation  of  this,  you  will  observe 

Nor  without  color.  .^         _  ,▼«  .111,1  ,, 

that  under  color  I  of  course  include  black  as  well 
as  white;  the  transparent  as  well  as  the  opaque,  —  in  shoi-t,  any 
modification  of  light  or  darkness.  This  being  understood,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  figure,  extension,  space,  except 
as  colored  in  some  determinate  mode.  You  may  represent  it  under 
any,  but  you  must  represent  it  under  some,  modification  of  light, 
—  color.     Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find  I  am  correct. 

But  I  anticipate  an  objection.    The  non-percep- 

Objectlon  obviated.  .  x-       1  *i.      •      vr*        i»  j-       •     •      *• 

tion  of  color  or  the  inability  of  discnmmatmg 
colors,  is  a  case  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  though  the  subjects 
of  this  deficiency  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  otherwise  defective  in 

1  The  editors  bare  not  been  able  to  discover  more  nsaally  cited  as  a  definition  of  tbe 

tbia  passage  in  St.  Augnstin.     As  quoted  in  Deity.    In  tbia  relation  it  has  been  attributed 

the  text,  with  reference  to  space,  it  closely-  to  the  mythical   Hermes  Trismegistus  (see 

resembles  the  words  of  Pascal,  Aiuto,  part  Alex.  Ales.,  Summa  Theol.  part  i.  qu.  vii. 

i  art.  ir.  (vol.  ii.  p.  64,  edit.  Faug^re):  "  Tout  memb.  1),  and  to  Empedooles  (see  Viucentins 

ce  monde  visible  n'est  qu^un  trait  impercepti-  Bellovacensfs,  Speculum  HistoriaU,  lib.  il.  c.  1 ; 

ble  dans  Pample  sien  de  la  nature.     Nolle  Speculum  Naturak,  lib.  i.  c.  4).    It  was  a  favoi^ 

idee  n'en  approche.    Nous  avons  beau  enfler  ite  expression  with  the  mystics  of  the  middle 

noe  conceptions  audel^  dcs  espaces  imagiua-  ages.     See  HUller,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^ 

bles  noas  n^enfiintons  que  des  atomes,  an  prix  vol .  ii.  p.  184  ( Eng.  transl.).   Some  interesting 

de  la  r^allt^  des  choaes.     C'est  une  sphere  historical  noticea  of  thia  expresaion  will  be 

infinie,  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circon-  found  in  a  learned  note  in  M.  Uavet's  edition 

firenoe  nolle  part"    But  the  expression  is  of  Pascal's  Pensies,  p.  8.~£o. 
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-^-ision.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is,  however,  necessarily  a 
discrimination  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  colors  that  to  us  appear 
in  all  "  the  sevenfold  radiance  of  effiilgent  light,"  to^  them  appear 
only  as  different  gradations  of  dare-ohscure.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  vision.  Such  persons,  therefore,  have  still 
two  great  contrasts  of  color,  —  black  and  white,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  intermediate  gradations,  in  which  to  represent  space  to 
their  imaginations.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  absolutely  blind,  —  the  blind  from  birth.  Blindness  is  the 
non-perception  of  color ;  the  non-perception  of  color  is  simple  dark- 
ness. The  space,  therefore,  represented  by  the  blind,  if  represented 
at  all,  will  be  represented  black.  Some  modification  of  ideal  light 
or  darkness  is  thus  the  condition  of  the  imagination  of  space.  This 
of  itself  powerfully  supports  the  doctrine,  that  vision  is  conversant 
with  extension  as  its  object.  But  if  the  opinion  I  have  stated  be 
correct,  that  an  act  of  imagination  is  only  realized  through  some 
organ  of  sense,  the  impossibility  of  representing  space  out  of  all 
i-elation  to  light  and  color  at  once  establishes  the  eye  as  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  extension  and  figure. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  relation 
of  Bight  to  extension,  I  may  translate  to  you  a 

D'  Aiembert  qooted  passage  by  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
in  iupport  of  the  view      philosopher,  who,  in  writing  it,  probably  had  in 

now  given  of  the  rela-        f.  '',      '  -,       .      ,  °,     .  «  ^       ,.,, 

tion  of  Sighttoexten-  "*^  ^7®  ^"®  paradoxical  Speculation  of  Condillac 
eion.  **It  is  certain,"  says  D' Aiembert,*  "that  sight 

alone,  and  independently  of  touch,  affords  us  the 
idea  of  extension ;  for  extension  is  the  necessary  object  of  vision, 
and  we  should  see  nothing  if  we  did  not  see  it  extended.  I  even 
believe  that  sight  must  give  us  the  notion  of  extension  more  readily 
than  touch,  because  sight  makes  us  remark  more  promptly  and  per- 
fectly than  touch,  that  contiguity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  dis- 
tinction of  parts  in  which  extension  consists.  Moreover,  vision 
alone  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  color  of  objects.  Let  us  suppose  now 
parts  of  space  differently  colored,  and  presented  to  our  eyes ;  the 
difference  of  colore  will  necessarily  cause  us  to  observe  the  bounda- 
ries or  limits  which  separate  two  neighboring  colors,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  give  us  an  idea  of  figure ;  for  we  conceive  a  figure 
when  we  conceive  a  limitation  or  boundary  on  all  sides." 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  we  may  safely  establish  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Sight  is  a  sense  principally  conversant  with  extension; 
whether  it  be  the  only  sense  thus  conversant,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

1  MSangeSf  t,  y.  p.  109. —£d. 
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I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  second  of  the  counter-problems, — to 

inquire  whether  Sight  be  exclusively  the  sense 

2.  Poee  Touch  afford      which  affords  US  a  knowledge  of  extension,  or 

us  an  original  knowi-      ^i^ethcr  it  docs  this  onlv  conjunctlv  with  Touch. 

edge  of  extension,  or  ^  -,      *   \  .  .  n 

do  we  owe  thii  exeia-      -^®  some  philosophers  have  denied  to  vxsion  all 
tiveiy  to  Sight?  perception  of  extension  and  figure,  and  given 

this   solely   to   touch,   so  others   have    equally 
refused  this  perception  to  touch,  and  accorded  it  exclusively  to 
vision. 
This  doctiine  is  maintained  among  others  by  Platner,  —  a  man 

no  less  celebrated  as  an  acute  philosopher,  than 

The  afflrmauve  of      ^g  a  learned  physician,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

maint^ned  b^"^iT      ^  sholl  eudcavor  to  render  his  philosophical  Ger- 

ner.  nian  into  intelligible  English,  and  translate  some 

of  the  preliminary  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
troduces a  cunous  observation  made  by  him  on  a  blind  subject. 

'^  It  is  very  true,  as  my  acute  anta£ronist  observes, 

Plainer  quoted.  ,  .         ,      "^  ,        '  ^        .  ,^,     .  .        .     ' 

that  the  gloomy  extension  which  imagination 
presents  to  us  ns  an  actual  object,  is  by  no  means  the  pure  a  priori 
representation  of  space.  It  is  very  true,  that  this  is  only  an  empir- 
ical or  adventitious  image,  which  itself  supposes  the  pure  or  a  priori 
notion  of  space  (or  of  extension),  in  other  words,  the  necessity  to 
think  everything  as  extended.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mental  condition  or  form  of  thought  objectively, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  only  to  say  this  much :  —  that  empir- 
ical space,  empirical  extension,  is  dependent  on  the  sense*  of  sight, 
— that,  allowing  space  or  extension,  as  a  foim  of  thought,  to  be 
in  us,  were  there  even  nothing  correspondent  to  it  out  of  us,  still 
the  unknown  external  things  must  operate  upon  us,  and,  in  fact, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  do  operate  upon  us,  if  this  unconscious 
form  is  to  be  brought  into  consciousness." 

And  after  some  other  observations  he  goes  on :  "  In  regard  to  the 
visionless  representation  of  space  or  extension,  —  the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  a  person  bom  blind,  which  I  formerly  instituted,  in  the 
year  1785,  and,  again,  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question,  have  con- 
tinued for  three  whole  weeks,  —  this  observation,  I  say,  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  sense  of  touch,  by  itself,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  afford  us  the  representation  of  extension  and  space,  and  is 
not  even  cognizant  of  local  exteriority  (oertliches  Auseinaiiderseyn)^ 
in  a  word,  that  a  man  deprived  of  sight  has  absolutely  no  perception 
of  an  outer  world,  beyond  the  existence  of  something  effective,  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  feeling  of  passivity,  and  in  general  only  of  the 
numerical  diversity;' —  shall  I  say  of  impressions,  or  of  things  ?    In 
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fact,  to  those  born  blind,  time  serves  instead  of  space.  Vicinity  and 
distance  means  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  the  shorter  or 
longer  time,  the  smaller  or  greater  number  of  feelings,  -wPhich  they 
find  necessary  to  attain  from  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.  That 
a  pereon  blind  from  birth  employs  the  language  of  vision,  —  that 
may  occasion  considerable  error,  and  did,  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  lead  me  wrong;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
knows  nothing  of  things  as  existing  out  of  each  other;  and  (this 
in  particular  I  have  very  clearly  remarked),  if  objects,  and  the  parts 
of  his  body  touched  by  them,  did  not  make  different  kinds  of  im- 
pression on  his  nerv^es  of  sensation,  he  would  take  everything  exter- 
nal for  one  and  the  same.  In  his  own  body  he  absolutely  did  not 
discriminate  head  and  foot  at  all  by  their  distance,  but  merely  by  the' 
difference  of  the  feelings  (and  his  perception  of  such  difference  was 
incredibly  fine),  which  he  experienced  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other;  and,  moreover,  through  time.  In  like  manner,  in  external 
bodies,  he  distinguished  their  figure  merely  by  the  varieties  of  im- 
pressed feelings ;  inasmuch,  for  example,  as  the  cube,  by  its  angles, 
affected  his  feeling  differently  from  the  sphere.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive how  deceptive  is  the  use  of  language  accommodated  to  vision. 
When  my  acute  antagonist  appeals  to  Cheselden's  case,  which  proves 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  adduced  to  refute,  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  first  visual  impressions  which  one  bom  blind  receives 
after  couching,  do  not  constitute  vision.  For  the  very  i-eason,  that 
space  and  extension  are  empirically  only  possible  through  a  |>erce|)- 
tion  of  sight,  —  for  that  very  reason,  must  such  a  patient,  after  his 
eyes  are  freed  from  the  cataract,  first  learn  to  live  in  space ;  if  he 
could  do  this  previously,  then  would  not  the  distant  seem  to  him 
near,  —  the  separate  would  not  appear  to  him  as  one.  These  are 
the  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  empirical 
space  in  a  blind  person ;  and  from  these  I  infer,  that  this  form  of 
sensibility,  as  Mr.  Kant  calls  it,  and  which,  in  a  certain  signification, 
may  very  properly  be  styled  a  pure  representation,  cannot  come 
into  consciousness  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  our  visual 
perception  ;  without,  however,  denying  that  it  is  something  merely 
subjective,  or  afiirraing  that  sight  affords  anything  similar  to  tliis 
kind  of  representation.  The  example  of  blind  geometers  would 
likewise  argue  nothing  against  me,  even  if  the  geometers  had  been 
bom  blind ;  and  this  they  were  not,  if,  even  in  their  early  infancy, 
they  had  seen  a  single  extended  object."  ^ 

To  what  Platner  has  here  stated  I  would  add,  from  personal 

1  Fhih$ophi$eh«  JpkorUmenj  roL  1.  (  765,  p.  489  «l  m?  ,  edit  1706-  ^£d* 
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experiment,  and  observation  upon  others,  that  if  any  one  who  is  not 

blind  will  go  into  a  room  of  an  unusual  shape, 

Ttenomenathatfii-      -|,rijoiiy  uukuown  to  him,  and  into  which  no  ray 

▼or  FlBtner*8  doctrine.  ^  '  ^ 

of  light  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  ho  may  grope 
about  for  hours,  —  he  may  touch  and  manipulate  every  side  and 
comer  of  it ;  still,  notwithstanding  every  endeavor,  —  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  subsidiary  notions  he  brings  to  the  task,  he 
will  be  unable  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  blind-folded  person  will  make  the  most  curious  mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  figure  of  objects  presented  to  him,  if  these  are  of  any 
considerable  circumference.  But  if  the  sense  of  touch  in  such  favor- 
able circumstances  can  effect  so  little,  how  much  less  could  it  afford 
us  any  knowledge  of  forms,  if  the  assistance  which  it  here  brings 
with  it  from  our  visual  conceptions,  were  wholly  wanting  ? 
This  view  is,  I  think,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  famous  case  of  a 

young  gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  couched  by 
Supported  also  by      Cheseldeu;  — a  case  remarkable  for  being  per- 

Cheselden's    case     of-  ^    .  _,        .         ,.,, 

^j^^jjjjj,  haps,  of  those  cured,  that  m  which  the  cataract 

was  most  perfect  (it  only  allowed  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  light  and  darkness) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  thq 
pha^nomena  have  been  most  distinctly  described.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is,  however,  very  deficient ;  and  it  is  sajring  but  little  in 
favor  of  the  philosophical  acumen  of  medical  men,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  this  case,  with  all  its  faults,  is,  to  the  present  moment,  the 
one  most  to  be  relied  on.  ^ 

Now  I  contend  (though  I  am  aware  I  have  high  authority  against 
me),  that  if  a  blind  man  had  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of  a 
square  or  globe  by  mere  touch,  he  would,  on  first  perceiving  them 
by  sight,  be  able  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other ;  ^  for  this 
supposes  only  that  he  had  acquired  the  primary  notions  of  a  straight 
and  of  a  curved  line.  Again,  if  touch  afforded  us  the  notion  of 
space  or  extension  in  general,  the  patient,  on  obtaining  sight,  would 
certainly  be  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  space  or  extension 
beyond  the  "actual  boundary  of  his  vision.  But  of  both  of  these 
Cheselden's  patient  was  found  incapable.  As  it  is  a  celebrated  case, 
I  shall  quote  to  yon  a  few  passages  in  illustration :  you  will  find  it 
at  large  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1728. 

•* Though  we  say  of  this. gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,"  observes 
Mr.  Cheselden,  '*  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts ;  yet 

1  See  Knnneley,  On  the  Organs  of  VUi<m^  p.  S  On  this  question,  see  Locke,  Essojf  on  the 
81  (1868),  for  a  recent  ease  of  couching,  with  Human  Understanding^  ii.  9;  and  Sir.  W.  Ham- 
careful  DbserYation8.~£D.  ilton's  note,  Reid^s  Works,  p.  187.— £d. 
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they  are  never  so  blind  from  that  cause  but  that  -they  can  discern 

^    ,^       ^  _,  day  from  night ;   and  for  the  most  part,  in  a 

strong  light,  distinguish  black,  white,  and  scarlet; 

but  they  cannot  perceive  the  shape  of  anything ;  for  the  light  by 

which  these  perceptions  are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the 

aqueous  humor,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  (by  which 

the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina),  they  can 

discern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  sound  eye  can  through  a  glass 

of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so  differently 

refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct  pencils  of  rays  cannot  be 

collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  of 

an  object  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  at  all  discerned,  though  the  color 

may ;  and  thus  it  was  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,  though  he 

knew  those  colors  asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  saw  them 

after  he  was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 

sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  he 

did  not  think  them  the  same  which  he  had  before  known  by  those 

names." 

****** 

"  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  far  from  making  any  judgment 
about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touched  his 
eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  thought 
no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular, 
though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what  it 
was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape 
of  anything,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in 
shape  or  magnitude :  but  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whose 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that 
he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  them ;  and  (as  he  said)  at  first  learned  to 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular 
only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  will  relate :  Having  oflx^n  for- 
got which  was  the  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ; 
but  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling)  he  was  observed  to 
look  at  her  stead&stly,  and  then  setting  her  down,  said,  ^  So,  puss  I  I 
shall  know  you  another  time.' " 

*  *  *  *  *  .     * 

"  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented  which  were 
showed  to  him,  but  we  found  afterwards  we  were  mistaken;  for 
about  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered*  at  once  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  considered  them  only 
as  parti-colored  plains,  or  sur&ces  diversified  with  variety  of  paints ; 
but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
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feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found 
those  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round 
and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest ;  and  asked  which  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing.''  ^ 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  still  enveloped  in  great  uncertainty, 
and  I  should  be  soiTy  either  to  dogmatize  myself, 

Thp  Anthor  proft.-      ^^  ^^  ^^-^^  ^^  g^j.^^^  decided  opinion. 

868  no  decided  opinion  .  ''  ,  \  ,       «  -r^, 

on  the  question.  Without,  however,  gomg  the  length  of  Platner, 

in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  geometer  blind 
from  birth,  we  may  allow  this,  and  yet  vindicate  exclusively  to  sight 
tlie  power  of  affording  us  our  empirical  notions  of  space.  The 
explanation  of  this  supposes,  however,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  pure  or  a  priori  space  as  a  form  of  thought ;  it  must, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deferred. 

The  last  question  on  which  I  shall  touch,  and  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  the  consideration  of  Perception  in  gen- 
How  do  we  obuin      ^^^    is,  — How  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 

our  knowledge  of  Vto-  .  ,  ,  ,  ® 

nai  Distance?  Visual  Distance  ?    Is  this  original,  or  acquired  ? 

visual  distance,  be-  With  regard  to  the  method  by  which  we  judge 

fore  Berkeley,  regard-  ^f  <jistance,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  depend 
ception"  ^  ^^  ^^  ^P^^  *^  original  law  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
be  independent  of  any  knowledge  gained  through 
tlie  medium  of  the  external  senses.  This  opinion  was  attacked  by 
Berkeley  in  his  Nisw  TJieory  of  Vision^  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes,  of  philosophical  analysis  to  be  found  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  language ;  and  in  which  it  appears  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  whole .  information  on  this  subject  is 
acquired  by  experience  and  association.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  many  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  which  we  fall  into 
the  greatest  mistakes  with  respect  to  the'  distance  of  objects,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  the  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  retina,  without  attending  to  the  other  circumstances  which  ordi- 
narily direct  us  in  forming  our  conclusions.  It  also  obtains  confirma- 
tion from  the  case  of  Cheselden,  which  I  have  already  quoted.  It 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance  the  patient  had  no  correct 
ideas  of  distance ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  supposed  all 
objects  to  touch  the  eye,  until  he  learned  to  correct  his  visible,  by 
means  of  his  tangible,  impressions,  and  thus  gradually  to  acquire 
more  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  with 
respect  to  his  own  person. 


I  See  Adam  Smith's  Essay$  on  PhOosopMeai  Subjects.     [Pp.  29i,  295,  298,  edit.  1900.    Ct 
Beid's  Workf,  mote,  p.  187.  ~£d.] 
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On  the  hypothesis  that  our  ideas  of  distance  ai-e  acquired,  it  re- 

msuns  for  us  to  investigate  the  circumstances 

Circnmrtanoes which      which  assist  US  in  forming  our  judgment  respect- 

U8i«t  us  in  forming      j^g  ^j,g^      ^^  g|j^n  fi,j^  ^j^^^  ^^ley  may  be  ar- 

i'njvilnarrta^^  ^^^S^^  ^n<ier  two  heads,  some  of  them  depend- 
pend,  1.  On  certiUn  ing  upon  certain  states  of  the  eye  itself,  and  oth- 
■tetea  of  the  eye.  ers  upon  vaiious  accidents  that  occur  in  the 

appearance  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  dis- 
tances that  are  so  short  as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that  a  certain  vohintary 
effort  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect :  this  effort,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  causes  a  corresponding  sensation,  the  amount  of 
which  we  learn  by  experience  to  appreciate ;  and  thus,  through  the 
medium  of  association,  we  acquire  the  power  of  estimating  the  dis- 
tance with  sufficient  accuracy. 

When  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  such 
as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  directing  the  two  eyes  to 
the  object  we  incline  them  inwards ;  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  very 
short  distances :  so  that  what  are  termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  pro- 
duced, would  make  an  angle  at  the  object,  the  angle  varying  invereely 
as  the  distance.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  certain  percep- 
tions excited  by  the  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper 
inclination  of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  certain 
distances.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  judge  of 
those  distances  where  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable  angle,  when 
the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object,  while  the  effort  of 
adjustment  is  not  perceptible,  —  it  has  been  remarked,  that  pei-sons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  case. 

When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances,  where 
the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the 

ti^  ^f  th^oWect'^'*'  *^^  ®y®®  ^^®  parallel,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
form  our  opinion  from  any  sensation  in  the  eye 
itself.  In  this  case,  we  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  object ;  for  example,  its  appar- 
ent size,  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen,  the  vividness  of  its 
colors,  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  other  shnilar  acci- 
dents, all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon  previous  experience,  and 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  different  distances, 
without,  in  each  particular  case,  investigating  the  cause  on  which  our 
judgment  is  founded. 

The  conclusions  of  science  seem  in  this  case  to  be  decisive ;  and 
yet  the  whole  question  is  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  analogy  of  the 
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lower  animals.     If  in  man  the  perception  of  distance  be  not  origi- 
nal bat  acquired,  the  perception  of  distance  must 
Berkeley's    proof      y^  also  acquired  by  them.    But  as  this  is  not  the 
throwrn  into  ou  t  y      ^^^^  .^^  rezard  to  animals,  this  confirms  the  rea- 

tbe    analovy   of   the  °  '  ,         ' 

lower  aDimaiB.  soning  of  those  who  would  explain  the  percej)- 

tion  of  distance  in  man,  as  an  original,  not  as  an 

acquired,  knowledge.     That  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  is  opposed  by 

the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  admitted  by  one  of  its  most 

intelligent  supporters,  —  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ^ 
"That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,"  says  Smith,  "the  young  of 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  animals  possess  some 

Adam  Smith  quoted.         ...  ./.,.,.■!  i 

mstmctive  perception  ot  this  kind,  seems  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  hen  never  feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the 
food  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrush  feed  theirs.  Almost 
as  soon  as  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does  not  feed  them,  but  car- 
ries them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk  about  at  their  ease, 
it  would  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  perception  of 
all  the  tangible  objects  which  surround  them.  We  may  often  see 
them,  accordingly,  by  the  straightest  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any 
little  grains  which  she  shows  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
yards ;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem  to 
understand  this  language  of  Vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards. 
The  young  of  the  partridge  and  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same 
early  period,  the  most  distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  The 
young  partridge,  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  shell,  runs 
about  among  long  grass  and  corn,  the  young  grouse  among  long 
heath  ;  and  would  both  most  essentially  hurt  themselves  if  they  had 
not  the  most  acute  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of  the  tangible 
objects  which  not  only  surround  them  but  press  upon  them  on  all 
sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with "^  the  young  of  the  goose,  of  the 
duck,  and,  so  fer  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  those  of  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  Linnseus 
in  the  orders  of  the  hen  and  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long- 
shanked  and  wading  birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  name  of  GrallsB. 

***** 

"  It  seems  diflScult  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  which 
the  young  are  not  endowed  with  some  instinctive  perception  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  human  species,  however,  continue  so  long 
in  a  state  of  entire  dependency,  they  must  be  so  long  carried  about 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their  nurses,  that  such  an  instinc- 

1  See  Euays—  0/tfu  External  Senses,  p.  299-304,  edit.  1800. ~£d. 
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live  perception  may  Beem  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.  Before  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  observation 
and  experience  may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  have  sufficiently  connected  in  their  young  minds  each  visible 
object  with  the  corresponding  tangible  one  which  it  is*fitted  to  rep- 
resent. Nature,  it  may  be  said,  never  bestows  upon  any  animal  any 
f'iculty  which  is  not  either  necessary  or  useful,  and  an  instinct  of  this 
kind  would  be  altogether  useless  to  an  animal  which  must  necessarily 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  instinct  is  given  to  supply,  long 
before  that  instinct  could  be  of  any  use  to  it.  Children,  however, 
appear  at  so  very  early  a  penod  to  know  the  distance,  the'  shape,  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented  to 
them,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even  they  may  have  some 
instinctive  perception  of  this  kind ;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  A  child  that  is 
scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  play- 
thing that  is  presented  to  it.  It  distinguishes  its  nurse,  and  the  other 
people  who  are  much  about  it,  from  strangers.  It  clings  to  the  for- 
mer, and  turns  away  from  the  latter.  Hold  a  small  looking-glass 
before  a  child  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the  glass,  in  order  to  feel  the  child 
which  it  sees,  and  which  it  imagines  is  al  the  back  of  the  glass.  It 
ia  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  even  this  sort  of  deception  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  has  a  tolerably  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
ordinary  perspective  of  Vision,  which  it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from 
observation  and  experience." 
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LECTURE    XXIX. 

THE    PRESENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

II.   8ELF-GON80IOUSNE8S. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  concluded  the  consideration  of  Exter- 

Bficanitu]  ^^^  Perception,  I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate 

Principal  points  of      ccrtjun  results  of  the  discussion,  and  state  in  what 

diflferonoe  between  the      principal  respccts  the  doctrine  I  would  maintain, 

Author's  doctrine  of      ^{f^Q^B  from  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  whom  I 

of TJd  ^  StewIS!*      suppose  always  to  hold,  in  reality,  the  system  of 

an  Intuitive  Perception. 

In  the  first  place,  —  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  external  object 

to  the  senses.    The  general  doctrine  on  this  sub- 

1.  In  regard  to  the      j^^t  is  thus  given  by  Reid :  "  A  law  of  our  nature 

relation  oftheeacter'  j.  *•       •     ^i.  ^  •  u 

nai  object  to  the  sen-      regardmg  perception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  ob- 
ees.  ject,  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 

organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz.,  Touch  and  Taste, 
there  must  be  ap  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ."  ^ 

Now  this,  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  The  only  object  ever  per- 
ceived is  the  object  in  immediate  contact,  —  in  immediate  relation, 
with  the  organ.  What  Reid,  and  philosophers  in  general,  call  the 
distant  object,  is  wholly  unknown  to  Perception ;  by  reasoning  we 
may  connect  the  object  perceived  with  certain  antecedents,  —  certain 
causes ;  but  these,  as  the  result  of  an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  perception.  The  only  objects  of  perception  are  in  all  the  senses 
equally  immediate.  Thus  the  object  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not 
the  paper  or  letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  these  upon  the  retina.     The  object  of  your  hearing  is 

1  hUdUctwd  Powers,  Essay  il.  c.  11.    [  Works,  p.  MT.  —  Ed.] 
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not  the  vibrations  of  my  larynx,  nor  the  vibrations  of  the  interven- 
ing air ;  but  the  vibrations  determined  thereby  in  the  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  auditory  nerves. '  In 
both  senses,  the  external  object  perceived  is  the  last  effect  of  a  series 
of  unperceived  causes.  But  to  call  these  unperceived  causes  the 
object  of  perception,  and  to  call  the  perceived  effect, — the  real 
object,  only  the  medium  of  perception,  is  either  a  gross  error  or  an 
unwarrantable  abuse  of  language.  My  conda- 
Iiiaiithe8eii8e«,the      gj^^  j    therefore,  that,  in  all  the  senses,  the  ex- 

external  object  in  con-  .....  .  i       «  •■ 

t»ct  with  the  organ.         ternal  object  is  m  contact  with  the  organ,  and 

thus,  in  a  certain  signification,  all  the  senses  are 

only  modifications  of  Touch.     This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  any  other 

statement  of  it  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  misconception. 

In  the  second  place,  —  in  relation  to  the  number  and  consecution 

of  the  elementary  phenomena,  —  it  is,  and  must 

2.  In  regard  to  the      jj^^  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  perception  must 

number  and  consecn-        ••  :ajii.  •  •  j*  ^v.  ^i 

tionofthceiemenury      ^®  preceded  by  an  impression  of  the  external 
phenomena.  object  on  the  scusc ;  in  other  words,  that  the 

material  reality  and  the  organ  must  be  brought 
into  contact,  previous  to,  and  as  the  condition  of,  an  act  of  this  fac- 
ulty. On  tliis  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  the  two  following.  It  is  asserted  by  philosophers  in 
general :  —  1**.  That  the  impression  made  on  the  organ  must  be  propa- 
gated to  the  brain,  before  a  cognition  of  the  object 
Common  doctrine  of      ^^kes  place  in  the  mind, — in  other  words,  that 

philosophers     regard*  .  ,.  ^  j  j    j   ^         • 

ing  the  ornoio  im-      ^^  organic  action  must  precede  and  detcrmme 

pradon.  the  intellectual  action ;  and,  2°.  That  Sensation 

Proper  precedes  Perception  Proper.    In  regard 

to  the  former  assertion,  —  if  by  this  were  only  meant,  that  the  mind 

does  not  perceive  external  objects  out  of  relation  to  its  bodily  organs, 

and  that  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  organism,  as  the  condition 

of  perception,  must,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  viewed  as 

jjrior  to  the  cognition  of  that  relation,— no  ob- 

in  what  respect  in-      i^^^^^j^  ^ould  be  made  to  the  statement.     But  if 

accurate.  .  ,  ,    ,         . 

it  be  intended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  organic 
affection  precedes  in  the  order  of  time  the  intellectual  cognition,  — 
of  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever.  The  fact  as  stated  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception ;  for  if  the 
organic  affection  were  chronologically  prior  to  the  act  of  knowledge, 
the  immediate  perception  of  an  object  different  from  our 'bodily 
senses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  external  world  would  thus  be 
represented  only  in  the  subjective  affections  of  our  own  organism. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  hold,  that  the  corporeal  move- 
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ment  and  the  mental  perception  are  simultaneous ;  and  in  place  of 
holding  that  the  intellectual  action  oommences  after  the  bodily  has 
terminated,  —  in  place  of  holding  that  the  mind  is  connected  with 
the  body  only  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is 
more  simple  and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  it  is  united  with  the 
nervous  system  in  its  whole  extent.  The  mode  of  this  union  is  of 
course  inconceivable :  but  the  latter  hypothesis  of  union  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  former;  and,  while  it  has  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  its  &vor,  it  is  otherwise  not  obnoxious  to  many  seri- 
ous objections  to  which  the  other  is  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  assertion,  —  viz.,  that  a  perception  proper 

is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  proper,  —  this, 

Relation  of  Seiwa-      though  maintained  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  even 

tion  proper  to  Percep-  "  "  xu        *i,     x- 

tion  proper.  more  manifestly  erroneous  than  the  former  asser- 

tion, touching  the  precedence  of  an  organic  to  a 
mental  action.  In  summing  up  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception,  Mr. 
Stewart  says:  "To  what  does  the  statement  of  Reid  amount? 
Merely  to  this :  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions 
produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations ;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a 
language  have  to  the  things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made."  ^  You  will  find  in  Reid's  own  works  expressions 
which,  if  taken  literally,  would  make  us  believe  that  he  held  percep- 
tion to  be  a  mere  inference  from  sensation.  Thus :  "  Observing  that 
the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  qual- 
ity to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind, 
by  ^'hich  I  have  the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in 
this  case  I  call  perception."  *  I  have,  however,  had  frequent  occasion 
to  show  you  that  we  must  not  always  interpret  Reid's  expressions 
very  rigorously;  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  save  his  philosophy 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  loose  and  ambiguous  language.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  Reid  were  taken  at  his  word,  his  perception 
would  be  only  an  instinctive  belief  consequent  on  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  external  quality  the  cause  of  the  sensation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  do  more  ground  for  holding  that 
sensation  precedes  perception,  than  for  holding  that  perception  pre- 
cedes sensation.  In  fact,  both  exist  only  as  they  coexist.  They  do 
not  indeed  always  coexist  in  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  but  they 

1  EUmentM,  toI.  i.  c.  U.  1 8.  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  111.       S  Intdl.  PowerSf  Eesaj  il.  c.  zvi.  Works,  p.  810. 
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are  equally  original ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  act,  not  of  the  easiest  ab- 
straction,  that  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  scientifically  from 
each  other.^ 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  faculties  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge, — the  faculty  of  External  Perception. 

The  fiiculty  of  Self-        ^,  ®'     -.  !.,..«,..  . 

Consciouaneis.  ^  *^®  secoud  of  these  taculties  18  Self-consciousness, 

which  has  likewise  received,  among  others,  the 
name  of  Internal  or  Refiex  Perception.    This  faculty  will  not  occupy 
us  long,  as  the  principal  questions  regarding  its  nature  and  operation 
have  been  already  considered,  in  treating  of  Consciousness  in.  gen- 
eral. * 
I  formerly  showed  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Percep- 
tion, or  the  other  Special  Faculties,  from  Con- 
Scif-ConaciouMiesB  a      gciousness,  — in  other  words,  to  reduce  Conscious- 
branch  of  the  Presen-  .      ,1  .  ,    «      ,  •.      ,  , 
tative Faculty.               °®S8  itsclf  to  a  Special  faculty;  and  that  the 

attempt  to  do  so  by  the  Scottish  philosophers 
is  self-contradictory. '  I  stated  to  you,  however,  that  though  it  be 
incompetent  to  establish  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  external  world,  and  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  internal,  as  two  ultimate  powers,  exclusive  of  each  other,  and  not 
merely  subordinate  forms  of  a  higher  immediate  knowledge,  under 
which  they  are  comprehended  or  carried  up  into  one,  —  I  stated,  I 
say,  that  though  the  immediate  knowledges  of  matter  and  of  mind 
are  still  only  modifications  of  consciousness,  yet  that  their  discrimi- 
nation, as  subaltern  faculties,  is  both  allowable  and  convenient.  Acs 
cordingly,  in  the  scheme  which  I  gave  you  of  the  distribution  of 
Consciousness  into  its  special  modes,  —  I  distinguished  a  faculty  of 
External,  and  a  faculty  of  Internal,  Apprehension,  constituting  to- 
gether a  more  genei-al  modification  of  consciousness,  which  I  called 
the  Acquisitive  or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty. 

In  regard  to  Self-consciousness,  —  the  faculty  of  Internal  Experi- 
ence, —  philosophers  have  been  far  more  harrao- 
Phflowphers  leu  di-      nious  than  in  regard  to  External  Perception.    In 
vided  In  their  opin-      £^.  ^j^^j^.  differences  touching  this  fiicultv  origi- 

ions    touching    Self-  '  ,         .       ,  t^.       .  .  i. ,  *  a 

consciousBesB  than  in  "»*«  ^'ather  in  the  ambiguities  of  language,  and 
regard  to  Perception.  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  same  form 
of  expression,  than  in  any  fundamental  opposition 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reality  and  nature.  It  is  admitted  equally 
by  all  to  exist  and  to  exist  as  a  source  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  sup- 
posed differences  of  philosophers  in  this  respect,  are,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  mere  errors  in  the  historical  statement  of  their  opinions. 

1  Compare  ReiePs  WorkSf  Note  D*,  p.  882        s  See  above,  leot.  xl.  ef  se^.  —  Ed. 
€t  $eq.  —  Ed.  S  See  above,  laot.  zili.  p.  165,  ei  $€q.  —  Ed. 
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The  sphere  and  character  of  this  faculty  of  acquisition,  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other. 

Seif-conaciousnesB      Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made 

contrasted  with  Per-  /.    ,         ,  !•  .  i  ,  ,  -i 

oeption.  Their  fondar      aware  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  external  world ; 
mental  forms.  Self-consciousness  the  power  by  which  we  appre- 

hend the  phaenomena  of  the  internal.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  former  are  all  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ;  space 
and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  —  the  two  fimdamental  forms, 
of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended 
by  us  in  Time  and  in  Self;  time  and  self  are  thus  the  two  conditions, 
— the  two  fundamental  forms,  of  Internal  Perception  or  Self-con- 
sciousness. Time  is  thus  a  form  or  condition  common  to  both  facul- 
ties ;  while  space  is  a  form  peculiar  to  the  one,  self  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  other.  What  I  mean  by  the  form  or  con- 
form of  »ftrai^  ^  dition  of  a  faculty,  is  that  frame,  —  that  setting 
(if  I  may  so  speak),  out  of  which  no  object  can 
be  known.  Thus  we  only  know,  through  Self-consciousness,  the 
phaenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  modifications  of  the  indivisible 
ego  or  conscious  unit ;  we  only  know,  through  Perception,  the  phae- 
nomena of  the  external  world,  under  space,  or  as  modifications  of 
the  extended  and  divisible  non-ego  or  known  plurality.  That  the 
forms  are  native,  not  adventitious,  to  the  mind,  is  involved  in  their 
necessity.  What  I  cannot  but  think,  must  be  a  priori^  or  original 
to  thought ;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by  experience  upon  custom. 
But  this  is  not  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  concerns  us  at 
present. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  self  or  ego  be  the  form  of  Self-consciousness, 
why  is  the  not-sel£  the  non-eco,  not  in  like  man- 

OliSfeetioii  obviated.  o   ' 

ner  called  the  form  of  Perception  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  not-self  is  only  a  negation,  and,  though  it  discrimi- 
nates the  objects  of  the  external  cognition  from  those  of  the  inter- 
nal,»it  does  not  afford  to  the  former  any  positive  bond  of  union 
among  themselves.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  supplied  to  them  by 
the  form  of  space,  out  of  which  they  can  neither  be  perceived,  nor 
imagined  by  the  mind ;  —  space,  therefore,  as  the  positive  condition 
under  which  the  non-ego  is  necessarily  known  and  imagined,  and 
through  which  it  receives  its  unity  in  consciousness,  is  properly  said 
to  afford  the  condition  or  form  of  External  Perception. 

But  a  more  important  question  may  be  started.  If  space,  —  if 
extension,  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  this,  it  may  be  argued, 
proves  that  the  mind  itself  is  extended.  The  reasoning  here  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  that  the  qualities  of  the  subject  know- 
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ing  must  be  siinilar  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  known.     This,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  *  is  a  mere  philosophical 
If  space  be  a  neoe».      crotchet,  —  an  assumption  without  a    shadow 
iTtof  ^nf  itL^if  «*!      ®^®^  ^^  probability  in  its  fiivor.    That  the  mind 
tended?  bas  the  power  of  perceiving  extended  objects,  is 

no  ground  for  holding  that  it  is  itself  extended. 
Still  less  can  it  be  maintained,  that  because  it  has  ideally  a  native  or 
necessary  conception  of  space,  it  must  really  occupy  space.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd.  On  this  doctrine,  to  exist  as  extended  is  sup- 
posed necessary  in  order  to  think  extension.  But  if  this  analogy 
hold  good,  the  sphere  of  ideal  space  which  the  mind  can  imagine, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  sphere  of  real  space  which  the  mind 
actually  fills.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  for  though  the  mind 
be  not  absolutely  unlimited  in  its  power  of  conceiving  space,  still 
the  compass  of  thought  may  be  viewed  as  infinite  in  this  respect,  as 
contrasted  with  the  petty  point  of  extension,  which  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  allow  it  to  occupy  in  its  corporeal  dom- 
icile. 
The  &culty  of  Self^consciousness  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
phtenomena  of  our  minds.  It  is  the  source  of 
<xmgcioMnM8  **' ^*"^  internal  experience.  You  will,  therefore,  ob- 
serve, that,  like  External  Perception,  it  only 
furnishes  us  with  facts ;  and  that  the  use  we  make  of  these  facts, 
— that  is,  what  we  find  in  them,  what  we  deduce  from  them, — 
belongs  to  a  different  process  of  intelligence.  Self-consciousness 
affords  the  materials  equally  to  all  systems  of  philosophy ;  all  equally 
admit  it,  and  all  elaborate  the  materials  which  this  faculty  supplies, 
according  to  their  fashion.  And  here  I  may  merely  notice,  by  the 
way,  what,  in  treatmg  of  the  Regulative  Faculty, 
Two  modes  of  deal-  '^^iu  fall  to  be  regularly  discussed,  that  these 
ing  with  the  ph«nom.      f        ^^^^  materials,  may  be  considered  in  two 

ena  given  in  Self-eon-  ^  ^         "^ 

■eiousnese,  —  yi» :  el-  ways.  We  may  employ  either  Induction  alone, 
ther  by  induoUon  or  also  Analysis.  If  we  merely  consider  the 
alone,  or  by  Indue      phenomena  which  Self-consciousness  reveals,  in 

tlon  and  analyeu  to-        ^        , 

gather.  relation  to  each  other, — merely  compare  them 

together,  and  generalize  the  qualities  which  they 
display  in  common,  and  thus  arrange  them  into  classes  or  groups 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  we  perform  the  process  of  Induction. 
By  this  process  we  obtain  what  is  general,  but  not  what  is  necessary. 
For  example,  having  observed  that  external  objects  presented  in 
perception  are  extended,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  extension  or 
space.    We  have  thus  explained  the  possibility  of  a  (xmception  of 

'    1  See  above,  lect.  icxv.  861  el  »eq.  —  £d. 
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space,  But  only  of  space  as  a  general  and  contingent  notion ;  for  if 
we  hold  that  this  notion  exists  in  the  mind  only  as  the  result  of 
such  a  process,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  poateriori  or  adventitious, 
and,  therefore,  contingent.  Such  is  the  process  of  Induction,  or  of 
Simple  Observation.  The  other  process,  that  of  Analysis  or  Criti- 
cism, does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  comparison  and  generalization, 
which  it,  however,  supposes.  It  proposes  not  merely  to  find  what 
is  general  in  the  phaBnomena,  but  what  is  necessary  and  universal. 
It,  accordingly,  takes  mental  phaenomena,  and,  by  abstraction, 
throws  aside  all  that  it  is  able  to  detach,  without  annihilating  the 
phsenomena  altogether, — in  short,  it  analyzes  thought  into  its  essen- 
tial or  necessary,  and  its  accidental  or  contingent,  elements. 
Thus,  from  Observation  and  Induction,  we  discover  what  expe- 
rience affords  as  its  general  result;  from  Analysis 
*  "^  *!*  **     ^  and  Criticism,  we  discover  what  experience  sup- 

poses as  its  necessary  condition.    You  will  notice, 
that  the  critical  analysis  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  limited  to  the 
objects  of  our  internal  observation ;  for  in  the  phaBnomena  of  mind 
alone  can  we  be  conscious  of  absolute  necessity. 
AH  neoessiiy  to  nfl      ^|j  jje^essitv  is,  in  fact,  to  us  subjective ;  for  a 
thing  IS  conceived  impossible  only  as  we  are 
unable  to  construe  it  in  thought.  ^  Whatever  does  not  violate  the 
laws  of  thought,  is,  therefore,  not  to  us  impossible,  however  firmly 
we  may  believe  that  it  will  not  occur.    For  example,  we  hold  it 
absolutely  impossible,  that  a  thing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause. 
Why  ?     Simply  because  the  mind  cannot  realize  to  itself  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  commencement.     That  a  stone  should  ascend 
into  the  air,  we  firmly  believe  will  never  happen ;  but  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  possible.     Why  ?    Merely  because  gravi- 
tation is  only  a  fact  generalized  by  induction  and  observation ;  and 
its  negation,  therefore,  violates  no  law  of  thought.     When  we  talk, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  any  external  phaenomenon,  the  expres- 
sion is  improper,  if  the  necessity  be  only  an  inference  of  induction, 
and  not  involved  in  any- canon  of  intelligence.    For  induction  proves 
to  us  only  what  is,  not  what  must  be,  —  the  actual,  not  the  necessary. 
The  two  processes  of  Induction  or  Observation,  and  of  Analysis 
or  Criticism,  have  been  variously  employed  by 
Historical  notfce  of       ^lifferent  philosophers.     Locke,  for  instance,  Hm- 

the  employment  of  the  -,1.,/.  t        /»  ti. 

Inductive  and  Critical  i^cd  himself  to  the  former,  overlooking  alto- 
Uethods  in  pbiioso-  gether  the  latter.  He,  accordingly,  discovered 
P**3r-  nothing  necessary,  or  a  priori^  in  the  phaenom- 

ena  of  our  internal  experience.     To   him   all 
axioms  are  only  generalizations  of  experience.    In  this  respect  he 
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was  greatly  excelled  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.     The  latter,  indeed, 
was  the  philosopher  who  clearly  enunciated  the 
Leibnitz  —the  first      principle,  that  the  phaenomenon  of  necessity, 
to  enounce  necessity      in  our  cognitions,  could  not  be  explained  on  the 
08  the  criterion    of      ground  of  experience.     "  All  the  examples,"  he 
^nd  ^^^^^  *^  *^^      ®^y®»  "  which  conJBrra  a  general  truth,  how  nu- 
merous soever,  would  not  suffice  to  establish 
the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  follow, 
that  what  has  hitherto  occurred  will  always  occur  in  future."*     "If 
Locke,"  he  adds,  "had  sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between 
truths  which  are  necessary  or  demonstrative,  and  those  which  we 
infer  from  induction  alone,  he  would  have  perceived  that  necessary 
truths  could  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  command  our 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence;  inasmuch  as  our  senses  can 
inform  us  only  of  what  is,  not  of  what  must  necessarily  be." 
Leibnitz,  however,  was  not  himself  fully  aware  of  the  import  of 
the  principle,  —  at  least  he  failed  in  carrying  it  out  to  its  most 
important  applications ;  and  though  he  triumphantly  demonstrated, 
in  opposition  to  Locke,  the  a  priori  character 
Kant,-the   flwt      of  many •  of  those  cognitions  which  Locke  had 

who  fallj  applied  this         _     .       /  .  ,°  ,       ,  ^  ^ 

criterion.  derived  from  experience,  yet  he  left  to  Kant 

the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  who  ftdly 
applied  the  critical  analysis  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  corresponds  with  the  Reflec- 
tion of  Locke.    Now,  there  is  an  interesting  ques- 
Has  the  philosophy      tion  concerning  this  faculty,  —  whether  the  phi- 
of  Locke  been  mis-      losophy  of  Locke  has  been  misapprehended  and 

represented    by   Con-  .  i  -•        xm       ,.,,  %        i  y.  ,  . 

diiiao,  and  other  of  nusrepresented  by  Condillac,  and  other  of  his 
his  French  disciples?      French  disciples,  as  Mr.  Stewart  maintains;  or, 

whether  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  himself  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  Locke's  philosophy  on  grounds  which 
will  not  bear  out  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Stewart  has  canvassed  this 
point  at  considerable  length,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical^  Ethical^  and  Political 
Philosophy,    In  the  latter,  the  point  at  issue  is  thus  briefly  stated : 

"  The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  con- 

words,  concerning  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge, are,  in  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  so  folly  in  a  former 

1  Nouveaux  Essttu^  Avant-propos,  p.  6  (edit.  358.    Theodicie  (1710),  i.  (  2,  p.  480  (Erd.),  or 

Baspe).  —  Ed.    [Cf.  lib.  i.  c  i.  J  6,  p.  88;  lib.  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  86  (Dutens).    MpnadohgU  (IH*), 

ii.  0.  xvii.  $  1,  p.  118.    Lett«r  to  Barnet  of  p.  707  (edit.  Erdmann).] 

Kemney  (1706),  Opera,  t  ri.  p.  274  (edit.  Dn-  2  Works,  yol.  v.  part  i.,  Eany  L,  p. »  et  Mf. 

tens).    Letter  to  Bierling  (1710),  Optra,  t.  y.  p.  — £d. 
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work,  that  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  here.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  remark,  how  very  unjustly  this  doctrine 
(imperfect,  on  the  most  fovorable  construction,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is)  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Gassendi,  of  Condillac,  of 
Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  substance  of  all  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  conclusions  of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  their  master,  Gassendi.  *A11  our 
knowledge,'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  'appears  plainly 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  senses;  and  although  you  deny  the 
maxim,  '  Quicquid  est  intellectu  prasesse  debere  in  sensu,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ;  since  our  knowledge  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  influix  or  incursion  from  things  external ; 
which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  various  modifications  by 
means  of  analogy,  composition,  diiision,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.' 
This  doctrine  of  Gassendi's  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
Locke  by  Diderot  and  by  Home  Tooke;  and  it  differs  only  verbally 
from  the  more  concise  statement  of  Condillac,  that  '  our  ideas  are 
nothing  more  than  transformed  sensations.*  *  Every  idea,'  says  the 
first  of  these  writers,  *  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state 
of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representa- 
tion or  picture;  and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has 
been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be 
able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible 
archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy, — that  every 
expression  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object,  to 
which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is  regai*ded  in 
France  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discovery ;  and  precisely  to  the 
same  purpose  we  are  told  by  Condorcet,  that  '  Locke  was  the  first 
who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.'  If 
this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's  opinion,  it 
would  follow  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  Gas- 
sendi and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  the  same  words  with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.  But 
although  it  must  be  granted,  in  favor  of  their  interpretation  of  his 
language,  that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their  comments ; 
yet  of  what  weight,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  passages,  when 
compared  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  author  on  Reflection^  as  an 
original  source  of  our  ideas,  altogether  different  fi'om  Sensation? 
*The  other  fountain,'  says  Locke,  'from  which  experience  furnisheth 
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the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it 
has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and 
consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas, 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  are  Per- 
ception, Thinking,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Will- 
ing, and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which,  we  being 
conscious  o£,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting 
our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself; 
and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
Literncd  Sense,  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this 
Reflection;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself.'*  Again,  'The 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
any  ideas  which  it  does  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  Ex- 
ternal objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities; 
and  the  mind  frirnisbes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.' "  * 
On  these  observations  I  must  remark,  that  they  do  not  at  all 

satisfy  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  Locke  and 
stewart^8  yiiidica.      Qassendi  as  exactly  upon  a  par,  and  both  as 

denvmg  all  our  knowledge  from  experience. 
The  French  philosophers,  are  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified 

in  their  interpretation  of  Locke's  philosophy; 
condiuao  justified      ^^^  Ck)ndillac  must,  I  thmk,  be  viewed  as  hav- 

in    liis    Bimplitloatioii        .  •        i>/«     <•    .1        -i  .  n  1  '  •  1 

of  Locite  8  doctiine.        ^^8  sunphAed  the  doctnne  of  his  master,  with- 
out doing  the  smallest  violence  to  its  spirit.    In 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  allowing  any 
weight  to  Locke's  distinction  of  Reflection,  or  Self-consciousness, 
as  a  second  source  of  our  knowledge.    Such  a  source  of  experience 
no  sensualist  ever  denied,  because  no  sensualist  ever  denied  that 
sense  was  cognizant    of  itself.     It  makes  no 
The  Keflection  of      difference,  that  Locke  distinguished  Reflection 

Locke,  —  compatible         ^  ^  ,.        ,       .  ,  .  •.         .  , 

with  senniaiimi.  ""^"^  Sense,  "  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 

ternal objects,"  admitting,  however,  that  "they 
are  very  like,"  and  that  Reflection  "might  properly  enough  be 
called  Internal  Sense,"'  while  Condillac  makes  it  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  sense.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  we  do  not  call 

1  Locke,  Worhs^  Tol.  1.  p.  78.    [Amy,  B.  II.      Ditaertation,  p.  U.  S  1*     WorJb,  toI.  1.  p.  2Si  d 
c.  i.  S  4.  —Ed.]  Mf.  —  Ed.] 

SJ^u/.p.  79.    [£w.B.il.  c.i.$6.— Steit-art,         8  £uasf,B.  li.  a  1.  $  4— Ed. 
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Self-coDScionsness  by  the  name  of  Sense^  if  we  allow  that  it  is  only 
conversant  about  the  contingent.  Now,  no  interpretation  of  Locke 
can  ever  pretend  to  find  in  his  Keflection  a  revelation  to  him  of 
aught  native  or  necessary  to  the  mind,  beyond  the  capability  to  act 
and  suffer  in  certain  manners,  —  a  capability  which  no  philosophy 
ever  dreamt  of  denying.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
the  formal  reduction,  by  Condillac,  of  Reflection  to  Sensation,  is 
only  a  consequent  following  out  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
itself. 

Of  how  little  import  is  the  distinction  of  Reflection  from  Sensa- 
tion, in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  is  equally  shown 

FusdAmentai  error  in  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi ;  in  regard  to 
of  Stewart  in  regwd      ^y^,j^  j  ^^^  correct  a  fundamental  error  of 

to  the   philoflopbj  o*        ^,      ^i  -r  i      i    /.  i 

GasBendi.  ^^'  Stewart.    I  bad  formerly  occasion  to  point 

out  to  you  the  unaccountable  mistake  of  this 
very  learned  philosopher,  in  relation  to  Locke's  use  of  the  term 
Reflection,  ^  which,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  his  Dissertatio?},  he 
states  was  a  word  first  employed  by  Locke  in  its  psychological  sig- 
nification.* Nothing,  I  stated,  could  be  more  incorrect.  When 
adopted  by  Locke,  it  was  a  word  of  universal  currency,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  every  contemporary  system  of  philosophy,  and  had  been 
BO  employed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  previously.  This  being 
understood,  Mr.  Stewart's  mistake  in  regard  to  Gassendi  is  less 
sui-prising.  "  The  "w^ord  Reflections^  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  expresses 
the  peculiar  and  characteristical  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  All  this, 
however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  remote 
his  real  opinion  on  this  subject  was  from  that  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  French  and  German  commentators.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  some  casual  expressions  which  may 
seem  to  fiivor  the  contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  to  admit,  with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the 
Uhderatanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.  That  it  is  by  Heflec- 
tion  (which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  Understanding  on  the  internal  phenomena),  that 
we  get  our  ideas  of  Memory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  and  of  all 
other  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Locke  has  again  and  again  told  us; 
and  ftoA  this  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  inference,  that  all  the 
simple  ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  that  we  can- 

1  See  abore,  leot.  xiil.  p.  162.  —  Ed.  each  Chapter  of  J&.  Loehe^s  Essaiy  concerning 

S  Lee  on  Locke,  makes  apparently  the  same  Humane  Understanding,  by  Henry  Lee,  B.D., 
mistake.    [See  AnH- Skepticism:  or,  Notes  upon     rreface,  p.  7;  London,  1702.  —  £i>.] 
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not  reasonably  suppose  a  philosopher  of  Locke's  sagacity  to  admit 

the  former  proposition,  and  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  latter."  * 

The  inference  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  Mr. 

•    Stewart  speaks  o^  is  not  so  obvious  as  he  sup- 

G«B8endi,  though  &  ^^^'       ^^^^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^.jj  Leibnitz  that 

Sensationaltet,  admit-  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  , 

ted  Reflection  as  a      *"®  Character  of  necessity  was  enounced,  and 
■onrce  of  knowledge.       clearly  enounced,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to 

discriminate  the  native  from  the  adventitious 
cognitions  of  the  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  example  of 
Gassendi  himself,  who  is  justly  represented  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  a 
Sensationalist  of  the  purest  water ;  but  wholly  misrepresented  by 
him,  as  distinguished  from  Locke  by  his  negation  of  any  faculty 
corresponding  to  Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect, —  Gassendi  not  only  allowed  a  &culty  of  Self-consciousness 
analogous  to  the  Reflection  of  Locke,  he  actually  held  such  a  faculty, 
and  even  attributed  to  it  far  higher  flmctions  than  did  the  English 
philosopher;  nay,  what  is  more,  held  it  under  the  very  name  of 
Reflection.  *  In  fa<?t,  from  the  French  philosopher,  Locke  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  principal  part  of  his  whole  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
saying  but  little  either  for  the  patriotism  or  intelligence  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  works  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes  should  have 
been  so  long  eclipsed  in  France  by  those  of  Locke,  who  was  in 
truth  only  a  follower  of  the  one,  and  a  mistaken  refuter  of  the 
other.  In  respect  to  Gassendi,  there  are  reasons  that  explain  this 
neglect  apart  from  any  want  of  merit  in  himself;  for  he  is  a  thinker 
fully  equal  to  Locke  in  ]ndepeudenc9  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Leibnitz,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  modem  times,  the  most  varied  and  profound  in  learning. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  far  is  Gassendi  from 

assimilating  Reflection  to  Sense,  as  Locke  virtn- 
And  did  not  a»im.      ^     j^    ^  expressly,  does,  and  for  which  assim- 
ilate    Eeflection     to  •^'  f         jy         ^ 
gg^g^j,                          ilation  he  has  been  principally  lauded  by  those 

of  his  followers  who  analyzed  every  mental  pro- 
cess into  Sensation,  —  so  far,  I  say,  is  Gassendi  from  doing  this,  that 
he  places  Sense  and  Reflection  at  the  opposite  mental  poles,  making 
the  former  a  mental  frinction  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bodily 
organism ;  the  latter,«an  energy  of  intellect  wholly  inorganic  and 

abstract  from  matter.  The  cognitive  phsenom- 
His  division  of  the      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Gassendi  reduces  to  three  general 

cognitive  phaenomena  _  ^   «       ,  .  oi  «.       -r^i 

of  mind.  classes  of  faculties :  —  1^.  Sense,  2**.  Phantasy 

(or  Imagination),  and  3**.  Intellect.     The  two 

former  are,  however,  virtually  one,  inasmuch  as  Phantasy,  on  his 

1  DUsertatioHj  p.  11.  $  1.  foot-npte,  Workif  vol.  i.  p.  280.  — Ed. 
S  See  ahove,  lect.  xfli.  p  162.  —  Ed. 
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doctrine,  is  only  cognizant  about  the  forms,  which  it  receives  from 
Sense,  and  is,  equally  with  Sense,  dependent  on 
iBteUect  Mcording  a  corporeal  organ.  Intellect,  on  the  contrary, 
fancUona  —  i"i  teju  ^^  holds,  is  not  SO  dependent,  and  that  its  fuuc- 
lectoai  Apprehention.  tions  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind  superior  to  those 
of  an  organic  faculty.  These  functions  or  facul- 
ties of  Intellect  he  reduces  to  three.  "The  first,"  he  says  (and  I 
literally  translate  his  words  in  order  that  I  may  show  you  how 
flagrantly  he  has  been  misrepresented),  "  is  Intellectual  Apprehen- 
sion, — that  is,  the  apprehension  of  things  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sense,  and  which,  consequently,  leaving  no  trace  in  the 
brain,  are  also  beyond  the  ken  of  Imagination.  Such,  especially,  is 
spiritual  or  incorporeal  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  Deity.  For 
although  in  speaking  of  God,  we  say  that  He  is  incorporeal,  yet  in 
attempting  to  realize  Him  to  Phantasy,  we  only  imagine  something 
with  the  attributes  of  body.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  all ;  for,  besides  and  above  the  corporeal  form  which  we 
thus  imagine,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  conception,  which 
that  form  contributes,  as  it  were,  to  veil  and  obscure.  This  con- 
ception is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Phantasy  (praeter 
PhantasisB  cancellos  est) ;  it  is  proper  to  Intellect ;  and,  therefore, 
such  an  apprehension  ought  not  to  be  called  an  imagination^  but 
an  intelligence  or  intellection  (non  imagiiiatio^  sed  intelligentia  vel 
intellectiOy  dici  oportet)."  ^  In  his  doctrine  of  Intellect,  Gassendi 
takes,  indeed,  far  higher  ground  than  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  total  rever- 
sal  of  his  doctrine,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  allowed  to  the  mind 
no  difiTerent,  no  higher,  apprehensions  than  the  derivative  images  of 
sense.  He  says,  indeed,  and  he  says  truly,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
figure  out  the  Deity  in  imagination,  we  cannot  depict  Him  in  that 
faculty,  except  under  sensible  forms  —  as,  for  example,  under  the 
form  of  a  venerable  old  man.  But  does  he  not  condemn  this 
attempt  as  derogatory ;  and  does  he  not  allow  us  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  superior  to  the  grovelling  conditions  of 
Phantasy?  The  Cartesians,  however,  were  too  well  disposed  to 
overlook  the  limits  under  which  Gassendi  had  advanced  his  doc- 
trine, —  that  the  senses  are  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  from  the  Port  Royal  Zogic,  a  statement 
of  Gassendi's  opinion,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial  and 
incomplete. 

The  second  function  which  Gassendi  assigns  to  Intellect,  is  Re- 
flection, and  the  third  is  Reasoning.     It  is  with  the  former  of  these 

1  Pkfftiea,  sect  ill.,  Memb.  Post.,  lib.  ix.  o.  3.    Op^ra^  Lngd.  1668,  yol.  ii.  p.  461. —Ed. 

5^ 
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that  we  are  at  present  concerned.     Mr.  Stewart,  you  have  seen, 

distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  Locke  from  that 

2.  Reflection.  ^£  j^   predecessor  in  this,  —  that   the  former 

8.  Beasoning.  *  ^ 

introduced  Reflection  or  Self-consciousness  as 
a  source  of  knowledge,  which  was  overlooked  or  disallowed  hy 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  thus  wrong  in  the  fact  of  Gassendi's 
rejection  of  any  source  of  knowledge  o£  the  name  send  nature  of 
Lockers  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Gas- 
fiendi  attribute  far  more  to  this  faculty  than  Locke;  for  he  not 
only  makes  it  an  original  source  of  knowledge,  but  founds  upon  the 
nature  of  its  action  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  mind.  **To 
the  second  operation,"  he  says, "  belongs  the  Attention  or  Reflection 
of  the  intellect  upon  its  proper  acts,  —  an  operation  by  which  it 
understands  that  it  understands,  and  thinks  that  it  thinks  (qua  se 
inteUigere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se  cogitare).  **  We  have  formerly," 
he  adds,  "  shown  that  it  is  above  the  power  of  Phantasy  to  im- 
agine that  it  imagines,  because,  being  of  a  <;orporeal  nature,  it 
cannot  act  upon  itself;  in  fact,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  I  imagine 
myself  to  imagine,  as  that  I  see  myself  to  sec."  He  then  goes  on 
to  show,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  all  our  mental  operations 
and  aflections,  is  by  this  reflection  of  Intellect;  tliat  it  is  neces- 
sarily of  an  inorganic  or  purely  spiritual  character ;  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes ;  and  that  it  aids  us 
in  the  recognition  of  disembodied  substances,  in  the  confession  of  a 
God,  and  in  according  to  Him  the  veneration  which  we  owe  Him. 
From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  see,  that  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  Acuity  of  Self-consciousness,  as  a  source 
The  mere  admiaaion  of  knowledge,  is  of  no  import  in  determining 
of  a  flicuity  of  Sein      ^lie  rational,  —  the  anti-sensual,  character  of  a 

oonsciousnecs,   of  no  ...  ,  -     ,  ,  ,  ._  _ 

Import  in  determining  philosophy  •  and  that  cvcn  those  philosophers 
the  anti-eenanai  cbar-  who  discrimuiated  it  the  most  Strongly  from 
aoter  of  a  philosophy.  Sense,  might  still  maintain  that  experience  is 
not  only  the  occasion,  but  the  source,  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Such  philosophers  were  Gasi«endi  and  Locke.  On  this 
faculty  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer;  and,  in*  our 
next  Lecture,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Conservative  Faculty, 
— Memory,  properly  so  called. 
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LECTURE  XXX, 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  FACULTY.  —  MEMORY  PROPER. 

I  COMMENCED  and  concluded,  in  mj  hst  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  source  of  knowledge, — the 
Elementary    ph«-      faculty  of  Self-Consclousness  or  Internal  Per- 
nomena  may  be  dis-      ceptlon.    Through  the  powcrs  of  External  and 

tinct,  while  they  de-        _.    '  ,   _  °  ^  ,  ,    , 

peod  on  each  other      Internal  Perception  we  are  enabled  to  acquire 

for  their  realization.        information,  —  experience:  but  this  acquisition 

is  not  of  itself  independent  and  complete;  it 

supposes  that  we  are  also  able  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired,  for 

we  cannot  be  said  to  get  what  we  are  unable  to  keep.    The  faculty 

of  Acquisition  is,  therefore,  only  realized  through  another  faculty,  — 

the  faculty  of  Retention  or  Conservation.     Here,  we  have  another 

example  of  what  I  have  already  frequently  had 

This  general  princ  -      occasion  to  sugffest  to  vour  observation, — we 

pie  illustrated  by  the  ^       ,  .  i  , 

phenomena  of  Acqai.  ««'^ve  two  faculties,  two  elementary  phaenomena, 
■ition.  Retention,  Re-  evidently  distinct,  and  yet  each  depending  on 
production,  and  Rep-      ^]^q  ^^Jj^j.  f^^  j^  realization.    Without  a  power 

of  acquisition,  a  power  of  conservation  could 
not  be  exerted ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  frus- 
trated, for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as  we  acquired.  But  as  the 
faculty  of  Acquisition  would  be  useless  without  the  faculty  of 
Retention,  so  the  faculty  of  Retention  would  be  useless  without  the 
faculties  of  Reproduction  and  Representation.  That  the  mind 
retained,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge, would  be  of  no  avail,  did  it  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing 
out,  and  of  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  reproducing,  and  repre- 
senting, this  knowledge  in  consciousness.  But  because  the  faculty 
of  Conserv'ation  would  be  fruitless  without  the  ulterior  faculties  of 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  we  are  not  to  confound  these 
faculties,  or  to  view  the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result,  as  a 
simple  and  elementary  phsenomenon.  Though  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  the  faculties  of  Conservation,  Reproduction,  and 
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Representation  are  governed  by  different  laws,   and,  in  different 

individuals,  are  found  greatly  varying  in  their  comparative  vigor. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  three  faculties, 

Hence  these  three       or  elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  however, 

ftcuHies  not   distin-      ^.     ^.       ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  distinguished  in  the 

gulshed    by    pbiloeo-  *f  »f  o 

phew;    nor  In  ordi-      analysis  of  philosophers;  and  why  their  distinc- 
nary  language.  tion  is  not  precisely  marked  in  ordinary  lan- 

guage.    In  ordinary  language  we  have  indeed 
words  which,  without  excluding  the  other  faculties,  denote  one  of 
these   more   emphatically.      Thus  in  the  term 
Ordinary  use  of  the      Memory,  the  Conservative  Faculty,  — Ihe  phro- 

•terms    Memory    and  •r*  . 

KecoUection.  nomenon  of  Retention  is  the  central  notion, 

with  which,  however,  those  of  Reproduction 
and  Representation  are  associated.  In  the  term  BecoUection,  again, 
the  phaBnomenon  of  Reproduction  is  the  principal  notion,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  those  of  Retention  and  Representation,  as  its 
subordinates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  .evident  what  must  be  our 
course  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  common  language.  We 
must  either  abandon  it  altogether,  or  take  the  teim  that  more  proxi- 
mately expresses  our  analysis,  and,  by  definition,  limit  and  specify 
its  signification.  Thus,  in  the  Conservative  Faculty,  we  may  either 
content  ourselves  with  the  scientific  terms  of  Conservation  and 
Itetentio7i  alone,  or  we  may  moreover  use  as  a  sjTionym  the  vulgar 
term  Memory,  determining  its  application,  in  our  mouths,  by  a  pre- 
liminary definition.  And  that  the  word  Memory  principally  and 
properly  denotes  the  power  the  mind  possesses 
Memo^    properly      ^^  retaining  hold  of  the  knowledge  it  has  ac- 

denotes  the  power  of  ,  , 

KetenUon.  quircd,  is  generally  admitted  by  philologers,  and 

is  not  denied  by  philosophers.     Of  the  latter, 
some  have  expressly  avowed  this.    Of  these  I  shall  quote  to  you 
only  two  or  three,  which  happen  to  occur  the  first  to  my  recollec- 
tion.    Plato  considers  Memory  simply  as  the 
^^^^^^^^^    ^7       faculty  of  Conservation   {^  fLv^^  fruyrqpla  alcr3^ 
j^r]8toiie.  o-eoDs).^    Aristotle  distinguishes  Memory  (jLvrjfirj) 

as  the  faculty  of  Conservation  from  Reminis- 
cence (iva/nKj^cs),  the  faculty  of  Reproduction.'    St.  Augustin,  who 
is  not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian 

St.  AQfOstin.  •' 

fathers,  but  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
antiquity,  finely  contrasts  Memory  with  Recollection  or  Reminis- 
cence, in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  chapters  of  his 


1  PAi&«fria,  [p.  84.~Ed.]  Cf.  Conimbrioenaes,  JH  De  Mem.  et  Rtwuc, 

S  Ik  Memoria  et  Renunitctntia  [0,  2,  $  26       rii.  p.  10.— Ed.] 
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Confessions:^  —  "HaBC  omnia  recipit  recolenda^  cum  opus  est,  et 
retractanda  grandis  memorise  recessus.  Et  nescio  qui  secreti  atqne 
ineffabiles  sinus  ejus;  quas  omnia  suis  quasque  foribus  intrant  ad 
earn,  et  reponuntur  in  ea.  Nee  ipsa  tamen  intrant,  sed  rerum  sensa- 
rum  imagines  illic  prsesto  sunt,  cogitatidni  reminiscenti  eas/'     The 

same  distinction  is  likewise  precisely  taken  by 
n  lu    Mar        -      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  acutest  of  modem  philosophers,  the 

elder  Scaliger.'  "  Memoriam  voco  hujusce  cog- 
nitionis  conservationem.  Heminiscentiam  dico,  repetitionem  disci- 
plinae,  quaB  e  memoria  delapsa  fuerat."  This  is  from  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals ;  the  following  is  from  his  De 
SuhtilitcUe ;  * — "  Quid  Memoria  f  Vis  animas  communis  ad  retineTi- 
dum  tarn  rei-um  imagines,  i.  e,  phantasmata,  quam  notiones  univer- 
sales;  easque,  vel  simplices,  vel  complexas.  Quid  Mecordatiof 
Opera  intellectus,  species  recolentis.  Quid  Heminiscentia  f  Dis- 
quisitio  tectai-um  specierum ;  amotio  importunarum,  digestio  obtur- 
bitarura."  The  father  suggests  the  son,  and  the  following  occurs 
in  the  Secunda  Scaligerana^  which,  is  one  of  the  two  collections 

we  have  of  the  table-talk  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

The  one  from  which  I  quote  was  made  by  the 
brothers  Vassan,  whom  the  Dictator  of  Letters,  from  friendship  to 
their  learned  uncles  (the  Messrs.  Pi  thou),  had  received  into  his 
house,  when  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  University  of  Ley  den ; 
and  Secunda  Scaligerana  is  made  up  of  the  notes  they  had  taken 
of  the  conversations  he  had  with  them,  and  others  in  their  pres- 
ence. Scaliger,  speaking  of  himself,  is  made  to  say:  "I  have  not  a 
good  memory,  but  a  good  reminiscence ;  proper  names  do  not  easily 
recur  to  me,  but  when  I  think  on  them  I  find  them  out."*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  distinction  is  here  taken  between 
the  Retentive  Power,  —  Memory,  and  the  Reproductive  Power, — 
Reminiscence.  Scaliger's  memory  could  hardly  be  called  bad, 
though  his  reminiscence  might  be  better;  and  these  elements  in 
conjunction  go  to  constitute  a  good  memory,  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  expression.  I  say  the  retentive  faculty  of  that  man  is 
surely  not  tb  be  despised,  who  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
Homer  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  whole  Greek  poets  in  three 
months,'^  and  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  was  the  most  learned  man 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    I  might  adduce  many  other  authorities  to 

1  Lib  X.  c  8.— Ed.  «  See  Heinsins,  InJosephi  Seaiigeri  Obitwn; 

t  {ArutoitU*  HiUoria   de   AnitndHlnUy   Jutio  Futubris  Oratio  (1009),  p.  15.    His  words  are: 

Objot*  ScaUgero  JkterpreU.     ToloMB  1610,  p.  —''Uno  et  viginti  diebus  Homerain,reliqno8 

80.]  intra  qaartam  mensum  poetas,  ccteros  autem 

8  [Exerclt.  cccvii.  28  ]  intra  biennium  scriptores  perdisoeret."    See 

4  Tom.  ii  p  5I>2  —Ed.  below  lect.  xxxi.  p  418.  —  £d. 
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the  same  effect;  bat  this,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
using  the  term  Memory  exclusively  to  denote  the  faculty  possessed 
by  the  mind  of  preserving  what  has  once  been  present  to  conscious- 
ness, so  that  it  may  again  be  recalled  and  represented  in  conscious- 
ness.^    So  much  for  the  verbal  consideration. 

By  Memory  or  Retention,  you  will  see,  is  only  meant  the  condi- 
tion of  Reproduction :  and  it  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent  that  it  is  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term 
that  it  can  be  called  a  fkculty,  that  is,  an  active  power.  It  is  more  a 
passive  resistance  than  an  energy,  and  ought,  therefore,  perhaps  to 
receive  rather  the  appellation  of  a  capacity.*  But  the  nature  of 
this  capacity  or  faculty  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  presume  that  the  fact  of  retention  is 

admitted.    We  are  conscious  of  certain  cogni- 

admitted  tions  fls  acquired,  and  we  are  conscious  of  these 

cognitions  as  resuscitated.    That,  in  the  interval, 

when  out  of  consciousness,  these  cognitions  do  continue  to  subsist 

in  the  mind,  is  certainly  aii  hypothesis,  because  whatever  is  out  of 

consciousness  can  only  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 

we  are  not  only  warranted,  but  necessitated,  by  the  phaenomena,  to 

establish.    I  recollect,  indeed,  that  one  philosopher  has  proposed 

another  hypothesis.     Avicenna,  the  celebrated 

The  hypothesto  of      ^^Wan  philosopher  and  physician,  denies  to  the 

Avicenna     regarding  .     ,      ,  .  1  »  .      , 

mention.  human  mmd  the  conservation  of  its  acquired 

knowledge ;  and  he  explains  the  process  of  recol- 
lection by  an  irradiation  of  divine  light,  through  which  the  recov- 
ered cognition  is  infused  into  the  intellect.  •  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  is  retained  in  and  by  the 
human  mind,  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  to  the  mind  a  power  of 
thus  retaining  it,  The  fact  of  memory  is  thus  established. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
by  Perception  and  Self-consciousness,  does  actu- 
ezpianaUon.  v  continue,  though  out  of  consciousness,  to 

endure ;  can  we,  in  the  second  place,  find  any 
ground  on  which  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  endurance  ?  I 
think  we  can,  and  shall  adduce  such  an  explanation,  founded  on  the 
general  analogies  of  our  mental  nature.      Before,  however,  com- 

1  SuabediBKn  makes  Memory  equivalent  to  s  See  Suabedisaen,  as  abore. 
Betention;  see  his  GnnufzUgv  der  Lehn  wn 

demMeruchen^p  107.  So  Fries,  Sohmid.  [Cf.  »  See  ConimbrioenBes,  I*  Ik   A&mon'a  «c 

Leibnitx,  Nouv.  Eu.,  lib  1.  c.  i.  J  6;  lib.  ii.  c.  RtmimiseetUiay  [o.  i.  p.  2,  edit.  1681.    Cf.  tbe 

six  f  1.  ConSmbrioenMS,  In  De  Mhn.  et  Rem.  Mme,  In  De  Anima,  lib.  iii.  o.  r.  q.  U.  art.  iL  p. 

o  i.  p  2  ]  [Fraeastorlns,  Xk  htutteetume^  1. 1.,  480.  — Ed  } 
Opera,  1 126  (ed.  lfi84}. — Ed.] 
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menciog  this,  I  may  notice  some  of  the  similitudes  which  have 
been  suggested  by  philosophers,  as  illustrative 
SbnOitadesraggestod      of  this  faculty.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  store- 
in  illustration  of  tha        .  -,.  ,i     .^  „    , 

Acuity  of  Retention.        nouse,  —  Cicero  calls  it  ^^thesaurus  omnium  re- 
Cieero.  rum^^  —  pro^-ided  with  cells  or  pigeon-holes, 

in  which  its  ^mitnre  is  laid  up  and  arranged.* 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  tablet  on  which  characters  were  written  or 
impressed.*    But  of  all  these  sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so 
ingenious  as  that  of  Gassendi*  to  the  folds  in  a 
*^^  '  piece  of  paper  or  cloth ;  though  I  do  not  recol- 

lect to  have  seen  it  ever  noticed.  A  sheet  of  paper,  or  cloth,  is 
capable  of  receiving  innumerable  folds,  and  the  folds  in  which  it 
has  been  oflenest  laid,  it  takes  afterwards  of  itself.  "  Concipi  charta 
valeat  plicarum  innumerabilium,  inconfusarumque,  et  juxta  suos 
ordines,  suasque  series  repetendarum  capax.  Silicet  ubi  unam 
seriem  subtilissimarum  induxerimus,  superinducere  licet  alias,  quae 
primam  quidem  refnngant  transversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem ; 
sed  ita  tamen,  ut  dum  novae,  plicaa,  plicarumque  series  superindu- 
cuntur  priores  omnes  non  modo  remaneant,  verum  etiam  possint 
facili  negotio  excitari,  redire,  apparere,  quatenus  una  plica  arrepta, 
caetera^  quae  in  eadem  serie  quadam  quasi  sponte  sequuntur.'' 
All  these  resemblances,  if  intended  as  more  than  metaphors,  are 
unphilosophical.  We  do  not  even  obtain  any 
TbMo  rMembianoeg  insight  into  the  nature  of  Memory  fi-om  any  of 
^JJ^     ^^       *  the  physiological  hypotheses  which  have  been 

stated ;  indeed  all  of  them  are  too  contemptible 
even  for  serious  criticism.  "  The  mind  affords  us,  however,  in  itself, 
the  very  explanation  which  we  vainly  seek  in  any  collateral  influ- 
ences. The  phaenomenon  of  retention  is,  indeed, 
The  phanomenon  of  gQ  natural,  on  the  ground  of  the  self-energy  of 
ari9M  firom  the"^t  mind,  that  We  have  no  need  to  suppose  any 
energy  of  mind.  Special  faculty  for  memory;   the  conservation 

of  the   action  of  the  mind  being  involved  in 
the  very  conception  of  its  power  of  self-activity. 

"  Let  us  consider  how  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  mind. 
Knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  a  mere  passive  affection,  but  through 
the  exertion  of  spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  knowing 
subject;  for  though  this  activity  be  not  exerted  without  some  exter- 
nal excitation,  still  this  excitation  is  only  the  occasion  on  which 

1  Dt  Oratore,  I  5.  — Ed.  4  Phjfsica,  sect.  111.,  membr.  post,  lib.  viil. 

»  Cf.  Plato,  Tfuautus,  p.  197. —Ed.  c.  8.    Opercu,  Lugd.  1658,  vol.  il.  p.  406.  —  Ed. 

8  Cf.  riftto,  Theatetus,  p.  191.    Arirt.,  Dt  [Cf.   Deseartes,   (Euvres^   t   Ix.   p.  167  (ed. 

Anima,  ill  4.     Boetbins,  De  Consoi.  PhU.,  lib.  Cousin)  ]    [St.  Uilaire,  Psyehologie  d'AristotU^ 

T.  metr.  4.  —  Ed.  ppef.  p.  18  tt  seq. — Ed.] 
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the  mind  develops  its  self-energy.     But  this  energy  being  once 

determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persist, 

This  specially  shown.      ^ntil  again  annihilated  by  other  causes.     This 

Knowledge   acqu  would  in  fact  be  the  case,  were  the  mind  merely 

bythespontaneoasao-  ,  '  «  ^ 

tirity  of  mind.  passive  in  the  impression  it  receives;  for  it  is  a 

universal  law  of  nature,  that  every  effect  endures 

as  long  as  it  is  not  modified  or  opposed  by  any  other  effect.    But  the 

mental  activity,  the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more 

than  this ;  it  is  an  energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one 

and  indivisible :  consequently,  a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached 

or  annihilated,  if  a  cognition  once  existent  be  again  extinguished. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  problem  most  difficult  of 

The  problem  most      solution  is  uot,  how  a  mental  activity  endures, 

difficult  of  solution  b      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^^.  vanishes.    For  as  we  must  here 

not,  how    a    mental  .        .  . 

■cUvity  endures,  but  maintain  not  merely  the  possible  contmuance  of 
how  it  eyer  yanishes.  certain  energies,  but  the  impossibility  of  the 
non-continuance  of  any  one,  we,  consequently, 
stand  in  apparent  contradiction  to  what  experience  shows  us ;  show- 
ing us,  as  it  does,  our  internal  activities  in  a  ceaseless  vicissitude  of 
manifestation  and  disappearance.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
therefore,  demands  solution.  If  it  be  impossible,  that  an  energy  of 
mind  which  has  once  been  should  be  abolished,  without  a  laceration 
of  the  vital  unity  of  the  mind  as  a  subject  one  and  indivisible;  —  on 
this  supposition,  the  question  arises.  How  can  the  facts  of  our  self- 
consciousness  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  this  statement,  seeing 
that  consciousness  proves  to  us,  that  cognitions  once  clear  and  vi\dd 
are  forgotten ;  that  feelings,  wishes,  desires,  in  a  word,  every  act  or 
modification,  of  which  we  are  at  one  time  aware,  are  at  another 
vanished ;  and  that  our  internal  existence  seems  daily  to  assume  a 
new  and  different  aspect. 

"The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  theory 
of  obscure  or  latent  modifications,  [that  is,  men- 

The  difficulty  re-  tal  activities,  real  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
moved  by  the  prind-      gciousncss,  which  I  formerly  explained.]  *     The 

pie  of  latent  modiflca-         _.  ^.    ^  ,  .       /.         "Ti 

tiomi.  The  obscumuon  disappearance  of  internal  energies  from  the  view 
of  a  mental  activity  of  internal  perception,  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
arises  from  the  weak-  clusion,  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  for  we  are 
ening of  thedegree  in  ^^  alwavs  conscious  of  all  the  mental  enennes 

which  it  aflfects  self-  •',  ,,.„-,         ^  , 

consciousness.  whose  existence  cannot  be  disallowed.      Only 

the  more  vivid  changes  sufficiently  affect  our 
consciousness  to  become  objects  of  its  apprehension:  we,  conse- 
quently, are  only  conscious  of  the  more  prominent  series  of  changes 

1  See  above,  leot.  xvlli.  p.  285  et  seq.  —  £d. 
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in  our  internal  state ;  the  others  remain  for  the  most  part  latent. 
Thus  we  take  note  of  our  memory  only  in  its  influence  on  our  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  general,  do  not  consider  that  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  our  intellectual  possessions  consists  of  our  delitescent 
cognitions.  All  the  cognitions  which  we  possess,  or  have  possessed, 
still  remain  to  us,  —  the  whole  complement  of  all  our  knowledge 
still  lies  in  our  memory ;  but  as  new  acquisitions  are  continually 
pressing  in  upon  the  old,,  and  continually  taking  place  along  with 
them  among  the  modifications  of  the  ego,  the  old  cognitions,  un- 
less from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  brought  forward,  are  driven 
back,  and  become  gradually  fainter  and  more  obscure.  This  obscur- 
ation is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  an  obliteration,  or  as  a 
total  annihilation.  The  obscuration,  the  delitescence  of  mental 
activities,  is  explained  by  the  weakening  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  affect  our  self-consciousness  or  internal  sense.  An  activity 
becomes  obscure,  because  it  is  no  longer  able  adequately  to  affect 
this.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  disappearance  of  our  mental  activ- 
ities, it  is  only  requisite  to  explain  their  weakening  or  enfeeble- 
ment,  —  which  may  be  attempted  in  the  following  way:  —  Eveiy 
mental  activity  belongs  to  the  one  vital  activity 
The  dtetribDtion  of      ^^  ^^^^  j^  general;  it  is,  therefore,  indivisibly 

mental  force  explaina        _  ,  P,    .  ,  .  ,        ,  ,• 

the  weakening  of  oar      bound  up  With  it,  and  Can  neither  be  torn  from, 
tctiviues,    and    the       nor  abolished  in,  it.    But  the  mind  is  only  capa- 
phjcDomenon  of  For-      ^^^^  ^t  any  One  moment,  of  exerting  a  certain 
***"*  quantity  or  degree  of  force.   This  quantity  must, 

therefore,  be  divided  among  the  different  activities,  so  that  each 
has  only  a  part ;  and  the  -sum  of  force  belonging  to  all  the  several 
activities  taken  together,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  force 
belonging  to  the  vital  activity  of  mind  in  general.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  activities  in  the  mind,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  force  which  will  accrue  to  each  ;  the  feebler, 
therefore,  each  will  be,  and  the  fainter  the  vivacity  with  which  it 
can  affect  self-consciousness.  This  weakening  of  vivacity  can,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  our  mental 
activities,  caused  by  the  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  tenuity,  without  the  activi- 
ties, therefore,  ceasing  altogether  to  be.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  our  mental  cognitions  should  have 
waxed  too  feeble  to  affect  our  internal  perception  with  the  com- 
petent intensity ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  become 
obscure  or  delitescent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  every  new  cognition,  eveiy  newly-excited  activity,  should  be  in 
the  greatest  vivacity,  and  should  draw  to  itself  the  greatest  amount 
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of  force :  this  force  will,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  withdrawn  from 

the  other  earlier  cognitions ;  and  it  is  they,  consequently,  which  must 

undergo  the  fate  of  obscuration.    Thus  is  explained  the  phssnome- 

non  of  Forgetftilness  or  Oblivion.    And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should 

perhaps  be  noticed,  that  ibrgetfulness  is  not  to  be  limited  merely  to 

our  cognitions :  it  applies  equally  to  the  feelings  and  desires. 

'^The  same  principle  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  phae- 

nomenon  of  Distraction  and  Attention.     If  a 

And  the  phenome.  ^^^  number  of  activities  are  equally  excited 

non  of  Distraction  and  -,        i»  i  ■,  *.i« 

Attention.  ^^  once,  the  disposable  amount  of  mental  force 

is  equally  distributed  among  this  multitude, 
BO  that  each  activity  only  attains  a  low  degree  of  vivacity;  the 
state  of  mind  which  results  from  this  is  Distraction.  Attention 
is  the  state  the  converse  of  this;  that  is,  the  state  in  which  the 
vital  activity  of  mind  is,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  concentrated, 
say,  in  a  single  activity;  in  consequence  of  which  concentration 
this  activity  waxes  stronger,  and,  therefore,  clearer.  On  this  theory, 
the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  —  that  all  mental  activities, 
all  acts  of  knowledge,  which  have  been  once  excited,  persist, — 
becomes  intelligible  ;  we  never  wholly  lose  them,  but  they  become 
obscure.  This  obscuration. can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  de- 
gree, between  incipient  latescence  and  irrecoverable  latency.  The 
obscure  cognition  may  exist  simply  out  of  consciousness,  so  that  it 
can  be  recalled  by  a  common  act  of  reminiscence.  Again,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  recover  it  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recollection ;  but 
some  association  may  revivify  it  enough  to  make  it  flash  after  a 
long  oblivion  into  consciousness.  Further,  it  may  be  obscured  so 
far  that  it  can  only  be  resuscitated  by  some  morbid  affection  of  the 
system ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  absolutely  lost  for  us  in  this  life,  and 
destined  only  for  our  reminiscence  in  the  life  to  come. 
"That  this  doctrine  admits  of  an  immediate  application  to  the 
faculty  of  Retention,  or  Memory  Proper,  has 

Two  obfervatJoM  re-  ly^^j^  already  signified.  And  in  further  explana- 
f ri'rout^rre  ^X  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  faculty,  I  would  annex  two  obser\'a- 
ceding  theory.  tions,  which  arise  out  of  the  preceding  theory. 

1.  The  law  of  reten-  The  first  is,  that  retention,  that  memory,  does 
tion  extends  over  all      ^^^  heloug  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but 

the    phenomena    of  °  i      .     1.1 

mind  alike.  *"^*  ^"^  Same  law  extends,  m  like  manner,  over 

all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena. It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and 
conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  again 
awakened.*    This  fact  of  the  conservation  of  our  practical  modifica- 

1  [Cf.  Tetens,  Versuck*  iiber  die  mensehliekt  Natm,  1.  p.  66.] 
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tions  is  not  indeed  denied ;  but  psychologists  nsuallj  so  represent 
the  matter,  as  if,  when  feelings  or  conations  are  retained  in  the 
mind,  that  this  takes  place  only  through  the  medium  of  the  memory;  • 
meaning  by  this,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  have  had  notions  of 
these  affections,  which  notions  being  preserved,  they,  when  recalled 
to  mind,  do  again  awaken  the  modification  they  represent.    From 
ti^e  theory  I  have  detailed  to  you,  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  no  ' 
need  of  this  intermediation  of  notions,  but  that  we  immediately 
retain  feelings,  volitions,  and  desires,  no  less  than  notions  and  cog- 
nitions; inasmuch  as  all  the  three  classes  of  fundamental  phsB- 
nomena  arise  equally  out  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  same 
one  and  indivisible  subject. 
"•  The  second  result  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  various  attempts  to 

explain  memory  by  physiological  h3rpotheses  are 

s.  The  Tarious  at-      as  unnecessary  as  they  are  untenable.    This  is 

tempta    to    explain      ^^^  ^^^  pj^ce  to  discuss  the  general  problem 

fcar°bypothes«°^      touching  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.    But 

imneceasaiy.  in  proximate  reference  to  memory,  it  may  be 

satisfactory  to  show,  that  this  faculty  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  crude  modes  of  explanation.     It  must  be 

allowed,  that  no  faculty  affords  a  more  tempting 
Memory  greatly  de-      gybject  for  materialistic  conjecture.     No  other 

pendent  on  corporeal  *^  " 

conditiona.  mental  power  betrays  a  greater  dependence  on 

corporeal  conditions  than  memory.  Not  only  in 
general  does  its  vigorous  or  feeble  activity  essentially  depend  on 
the  health  and  indisposition  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the 
nei-voiis  systems;  but  there  is  manifested  a  connection  between 
certain  functions  of  memory  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
apparatus."^  This  connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  any  particular  hypotheses  at  present  in  vogue.  For 
example,  after  certain  diseases,  or  certain  affections  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  patient  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  disease ;  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information  remaining  en- 
tire. Perhaps  he  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and  preserves  that 
of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory  of  nouns,  and  lose 
that  of  verbs,  or  vice  versa/  nay,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  one  language  may  be 
taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without  affecting  his  memory  of 
others.  "By  such  observations,  the  older  psychologists  were  led 
to  the  various  physiological  hypotheses  by  which  they  hoped  to 

1  H.  Schmid,  Yernuh  tiner  Metaphffsik  der  nuuren  Natvr[p.  281^286;  translated  with  oeoa- 
•lonal  brief  interpolations. —£d.] 
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account  for  the  phaBnomena  of  retention,  —  as,  for  example,  the 
hypothesis  of  permanent  material  impressions 
Physiological    hy-      ^^  ^hg  brain,  or  of  permanent  dispositions  in 
^*croio°rt8  TOCTTd^      ^®  nervous  fibres  to  repeat  the  same  oscillatory 
ing  memory.  movements,  —  of  particular  organs  for  the  differ- 

ent functions  of  memory,  —  of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  as  the  repositories  of  the  various  classes  of  ideas, — or 
even  of  a  particular  fibre,  as  the  instrument  of  every  several  notion. 
But  all  these  hypotheses  betray  only  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. They  are  at  best  but  useless ;  for  if  the  unity  and  self-activity 
of  mind  be  not  denied,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mental  activities, 
which  have  been  once  determined,  must  persist,  and  these  corporeal 
explanations  are  superfluous.  Nor  can  it  be  argued,  that  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  Retentive,  or  rather  the  Reproductive,  Faculty 
is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in  consequence  of  its  bodily  relations, 
prove  the  absolute  dependence  of  memory  on  organization,  and 
legitimate  the  explanation  of  this  faculty  by  corporeal  agencies;  for 
the  incompetency  of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contra- 
diction in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  which,  how- 
beit  conditioned  by  bodily  relations,  still  ever  preserves  its  self- 
activity  and  independence."  ^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  mental  power  in  which  such  extreme  dif- 
ferences appear,  in  different  individuals,  as  in 
Two  qnauues  roqvi-      memory.    To  a  good  memory  there  are  cer- 
r^-vi^  ^R^terurn      *^"^y  ^^  qualities  requisite,— 1,*»  The  capacity 
and  Reproduction.  of  Retention,  and  2%  The  faculty  of  Reproduc- 

tion. But  the  former  quality  appears  to  be  that 
by  which  these  marvellous  contrasts  are  principally  determined. 
I  should  only  fatigue  you,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  prodigious 
feats  of  retention,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  actually  per- 
formed. Of  these,  I  shall  only  select  the  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary,  both  by  reason  of 
its  own  singularity,  and  because  I  am  able  to  afford  it  some  testi- 
mony, in  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  illustrious  scholar  by 
whom  it  is  narrated,  and  which  has  most  groundlessly  been  sus- 
pected by  his  learned  editor.  The  story  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
you  is  told  by  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  incomparable  work,  the  Varice  Lectiones? 

1  II.  Schmid,  Yenwh  einer  Metaphytikf  [p.  lologera  end  critics  of  modern  times;  and 

285, 296.  —Ed.]  from  himself  to  Cicero,  a  period  of  sixteen 

s  pp^rOf  edit.  Rabnken.,tom.  11.  p.  66.  — £d.  oentnries,  then  Is  to  be  found  no  one  who 

Hnretos  is  one  ofthe  most  distinguished  phi-  equalled  him  In  Latin  eloquence.    Besides 
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After  noticing  the  boast  of  Hippias,  in  Plato,  that  he  could 

repeat,  upon  hearing  once,  to  the  amount  of  five 

The  remarkable  case      hundred  words,  he  observes  that  this  was  noth- 

of  retention  narrated        .  i        •  t       i  /.  • 

by  Muretus.  ^^S  ^  Compared  With  the  power  of  retention 

possessed  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician.  In  his 
DeclamcUionSy  Seneca,  complaining  of  the  inroads  of  old  age  upon 
his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity 
of  his  now  failing  memory,  that  he  had  been  able  to  repeat  two 
thousand  names  read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
spoken ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies,  two  hun- 
dred unconnected  verses  having  been  pronounced  by  the  different 
pupils  of  his  preceptor,  he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  that 
is,  proceeded  from  the  last  to  the  firet  uttered.  After  quoting  the 
passage  from  Seneca,  of  which  I  have  given  you  the  substance, 
Muretus  remarks,  that  this  statement  had  always  appeared  to  him 
marvellous,  and  almost  incredible,  until  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
ness of  a  fact  to  which  he  never  could  otherwise  have  afforded 
credit.  The  sum  of  this  statement  is,  that  at  Padua  there  dwelt, 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  young  man,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  that  island,  who  had  come  thither  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  a  diligent  and  distinguished 
student.  He  was  a  fi-equent  visitor  at  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Muretns,  who,  having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  art, 
or  faculty  of  memory,  took  occasion,  though  incredulous  in  regard 
to  reports,  of  requesting  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power.  He 
at  once  agreed;  and  having  adjourned  with  a  considerable  party 
of  distinguished  auditors  into  a  saloon,  Muretus  began  to  dictate 
words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-significant,  dis- 
joined and  connected,  until  he  wearied  himself,  the  young  man 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  the  audience  who  were  present; — "we 
were  all,"  he  says,  "  marvellously  tired."  The  Corsican  alone  was 
the  one  of  the  whole  company  alert  and  fresh,  and  continually 
desired  Muretus  for  more  words ;.  who  declared  he  would  be  more 
than  satisfied,  if  he  could  repeat  the  half  of  what  had  been  taken 
down,  and  at  length  he  ceased.  The  young  man,  with  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  stood  silent  for  a  brief  season,  and  then, 
says  Muretus,  "  vidi  facinus  mirificissimum.  Having  begun  to 
speak,  he  absolutely  repeated  the  whole  words,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ; 

nnmerous  editions  of  bis  several  treatiset^,  bis  coarse  of  publication,  by  Professor  Frotscher 

works  have  been  republished  in  a  collected  of  Leipzig,   was  Ruhnlcenius,  perhaps  the 

form  six  several  times;  and  the  editor  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
edition  before  the  one  at  present  [1837]  in  the 
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then,  commencing  from  the  last,  he  repeated  them  hackwards  till 
he  came  to  the  first.  Then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  so  on ;  did  this  in  any  order  that  was  asked, 
and  all  without  the  smallest  error.  Having  subsequently  become 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  had  other  and  frequent 
experience  of  his  power.  He  assured  me  (and  he  had  nothing 
of  the  boaster  in  him)  that  he  could  recite,  In  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  words.  And 
what  is  more  wonderful,  they  all  so  adhei*ed  to  the  mind  that, 
after  a  year's  interval,  he  could  repeat  them  without  trouble.  I 
know,  from  having  tried  him,  he  could  do  so  after  a  considerable 
time  (post  multos  dies).  Nor  was  this  all.  Franciscus  Molinus, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  was  resident  with  me,  a  young  man  ardently 
devoted  to  literature,  who,  as  he  had  but  a  wretched  memory, 
besought  the  Corsican  to  instruct  him  in  the  art.  The  hint  of 
his  desire  was  enough,  and  a  daily  course  of  instruction  com- 
menced, and  with  such  success  that  the  pupil  could,  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days,  easily  repeat  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
words  or  more  in  any  order  that  was  prescribed."  "This,"  adds 
Muretus,  "  I  should  hardly  venture  to  record,  fearing  the  suspicion 
of  falsehood,  had  not  the  matter  been  very  recent  (for  a  year  has 
not  elapsed),  and  had  I  not  as  fellow-witnesses,  Nicolaus  the  son 
of  Petrus  Lippomanus,  Lazarus  the  son  of  Francis  Mocenicus, 
Joannes  the  son  of  Nicolaus  Malipetrus,  George  the  son  of  Lau- 
rence Contarenus  —  all  Venetian  nobles,  worthy  and  distinguished 
young  men,  besides  other  innumerable  witnesses.  The  Corsican 
stated  that  he  received  the  art  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his 
domestic  tutor."  Muretus  terminates  the  narrative  by  alleging 
sundry  examples  of  a  similar  fisiculty,  possessed  in  antiquity  by 
Cyms,  Simonides,  and  Apollonius  Tyanieus. 

Now,  on  this  history,  Ruhnkenius  has  the  following  note,  in 
reference  to  the  silence  of  Muretus  in  regard 

Ruhnkenius  unduly      ^   ^^^  name  of  the  Corsican:  "Ego   nomen 

skeptical  in  regard  to        ...       ^  ..... 

this  case.  hominis    tam    mirabilis,   citius    quam    patnam 

reqmsiissem.  Idque  pertinebat  ad  fidem  nar- 
ration! faciendam."  This  skepticism  is,  I  think,  out  of  place.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  warranted,  had  Muretus  not  done  fiir 
more  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  story; 
and,  after  the  testimonies  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  omission  of  the 
Corsican's  name  is  a  matter  of  little  import.  But  I  am  surjtrised 
that  one  confirmatory  circumstance  has  escaped  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Ruhnkenius,  seeing  that  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  a  man  with 
whose  writings  no  one  was  more  familiar.   *Muretus  and  Paulus 
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Manutius  were  correspondents,  and  Manutius,  you  must  know,  was 
a  Venetian.  Now,  in  the  letters  of  Manutius  to  Muretus,  at  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  in  question,  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
of  Molino,  in  whom  Manutius  seems  to  have  felt  much  interest; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  there  is  an  allusion  (which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  recover  so  as  to  give  you  the  precise  expressions)  to 
Molino's  cultivation  of  the  Art  of  Memory,  and  to  his  instructor.^ 
This,  if  it  were  wanted,  corroborates  the  narrative  of  Muretus 
whose  trustworthiness,  I  admit,  was  not  quite  as  transcendent  as 
his  genius.' 


1  See  PauLi  MamUii  Epistola^  vol.  i.  I.  iil.  ep. 
xiii.  p.  154  (edit.  Krauw,  1720):  ''Molino, 
parum  abest,  quin  vebementer,  invideam; 
qaid  ni?  artem  Memoria  tenenti.  Verumta- 
men  impedit  amor,  a  quo  abesse  solet  invidia : 
etiam  ea  ^pes,  quod  ille,  quo  eum  bono  alienus 
homo  impertivit,  civi  suo,  homini  amantifl- 
simOf  certe  numquam  denegabit."  Cf.  vol. 
iii.  Notct  ad  Epistolas.  p.  1138.  — Ed. 

s  "  As  Sophocle»  says  that  memory  is  the 
queen  of  things,  and  because  the  nurse  of 
poetry  herself  is  a  daughter  of  Mnemosyne, 
I  shall  mention  here  another  onoe  world- 
renowned  Corsican  of  Cal?i— Giulio  Guidi, 
in  the  year  1581,  the  wonder  of  Padua,  on 


account  of  his  unfortunate  memory.  He 
could  repeat  thirty-six  thousand  names  after 
once  hearing  them.  People  called  him  Guidi 
della  gran  memoria.  But  he  produced  nothing ; 
his  memory  had  killed  all  his  creative  faculty. 
Pico  von  Mirandola,  who  lived  before  him, 
produced ;  but  he  died  young.  It  is  with  the 
precious  gift  of  memory,  as  with  all  other 
gifts— they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods  when  they 
give  too  much."  —  Gregorovius,  Wanderings 
in  Corsica^  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  chap.  vi.  p.  84 
(Constable^s  edition).  [A  case  similar  to  that 
narrated  by  Muretus  is  gi/en  by  Joseph  Seal* 
iger  in  the  Secunda  SeaUgerana^  v.  Memoire,  t. 
ii.  p.  460, 451,  edit.  1740.  -  Ed.J 
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LECTURE    XXXI. 

THE   REPRODUCTIVE   FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF   ASSOCIATION. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  that  faculty 
of  mind  by  which  we  keep  possession   of  the 
knowledge    acquired  by  the  two  faculties  of 
External  Perception,  and  Self-consciousness ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  you  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  reten- 
tion may  be  accounted  for,  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
considered  as  a  self-active  and  indivisible  subject.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Lecture,  I  gave  you,  instar  omnium^  one  memorable 
example  of  the  prodigious  differences  which  exist  between  mind 
and  mind  in  the  capacity  of  retention.    Before  passing  from  the 
faculty  of  Memoiy,  considered  simply  as  the 
Two  opposite  doc-      power  of  Conservation,  I  may  notice  two  oppo- 
trinefl  maintained  in      gi^^  doctrincs,  that  have  been  maintained,  in 
^^emo*i*To*"ihe      ^^^^^^   *^  ^^®  relation  of  this  fiiculty  to  the 
higher    powers    of       higher  powers  of  mind.     One  of  these  doctrines 
mind.  holds,  that  a  great  development  of  memory  is 

incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence ; 
the  other,  that  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  supposes  such  a  devel- 
opment of  memory  as  its  condition. 

The  former  of  these  opinions  is  one  very  extensively  prevalent, 
t  ^^*  ^^^^  among  philosophers,  but  among  man- 
power of  memory  is  ^in^  in  general,  and  the  words  —  Beati  me- 
Incompatible  with  a  moHa^  expectuntes  Judicium  —  have  been  ap- 
high  degree  of  inteiii-  p^g^  ^^  express  the  Supposed  incompatibility 
of  great  memory  and  sound  judgment.*  There 
seems,  however,  no  valid  ground  for  this  belief.  If  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  retention  is  frequently  not  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  power  of  intelligence,  it  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very 
logical  procedure,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  memory 

1  [17Iethammer,  Der  Streit  des  ThUanthnpii^  Erfhhmng  (beati  memorla  exppectant  Jndi* 
isimu  und  Humanismus^  p.  294.]  [Aosserdem  cinm),  dass  vorberrschende  Gedaehtnisffertig- 
sey  es  eine  selbst  Sprichv^Hrtlich  gewordene     keii  der  UrtheUskrafiAhbxTiehibne.  —  Ex^.l 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  soand  judgment.    The  opinion  is  refuted 

by  the  slightest  induction ;  for  we  immediately 

This  opinion  reftited      fi^d,  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  towered 

of  Ugh  in^^nw      ^^^®  *^®^^  fellows  in  intellectual  superiority, 

tnd  great  memory.         Were  almost  equally  distinguished  for  the  capac- 

i      ity  of  their  memory.    I  recently  quoted  to  you 

a  passage  from  the  SccUigerana^  in  which  Joseph  Scaliger  is  made 

^  „   „  to  say  that  he  had  not  a  good  memory,  but  a 

Joicph  Scaliger.  j  •    •  i   i        •  j-   .  i         u 

good  reminiscence;  and  he  immediately  adds, 
"never,  or  rarely,  are  judgment  and  a  great  memory  found  in  con- 
junction." Of  this  opinion  Scaliger  himself  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious refutation.  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Dic- 
tator of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  posterity  has  ratified  the 
decision  of  his  contemporaries,  in  crowning  him  as  the  prince  of 
philologers  and  critics.  But  to  elevate  a  man  to  such  an  eminence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  consummate  genius  and  ability  were 

conditions.  And  what  were  the  powers  of  Scali- 
Hi«  great  powers  of  ^eX    Isaac    Casaubon,^  among   a   hundred 

memorf  testified  to  by        °     '  .  .     .  ^  _    °  . 

Casanbon.  Other  Witnesses,  inform  us ;  and  Casaubon  was 

a  scholar  second  only  to  Scaliger  himself  in 
erudition.  "Nihil  est  quod  disccre  quisquam  vellet,  quod  illc 
(Scaliger)  docere  non  posset:  Nihil  legerat  (quid  autem  ille  non 
legerat?),  quod  non  statim  meminissct;  nihil  tam  obscurum  aut 
abolitum  in  ullo  vetere  scriptore  GrsBco,  Latino,  vel  HebraBO,  de  quo 
interrogatus  non  statim  responderet.  Historias  omnium  populorum, 
omnium  aetatum,  successiones  imperiorum,  res  ecclesisB,  veteris  in 
numerato  habebat :  animalium,  plantarum,  metallorum,  omniumque 
rerum  naturalium,  proprietates,  differentias,  et  appellationes,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  tenebat  accurate.  Loeorum  situs,  provinci- 
arum  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibus  illarum  divisiones  ad  unguem 
callebat ;  nullam  disciplinarum,  scientiarumve  graviorum  reliquerat 
intactam;  linguas  tam  multas  tam  exacte  sciebat,  ut  vel  si  hoc 
unum  per  totum  vitas  spatium  egisset  digna  res  miraculo  potuerit 
videri." 

For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order,  none  were  distin- 
guished above  Grotius  and  Pascal ;  and  GrotiuQ ' 
ilmnto.  ^^r'         ^°^  Pascal «  forgot  nothing  they  had  ever  read 
or  thought.     Leibnitz*  and  Euler*  were  not  less 
celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 

1  [PrefoHo  in  Opuseula  Jos.  Justi  Scaligeri.]  4  Fontenelle,  Etog«  eU  M.  Lnbnitx. — Leib.  Op. 

S  Grotii  Manes  Vindkati  (1727),  pars  poet.  p.  p.  xx.  (edit.  Dntens).  —  Ed. 

686.  —  Ed.  6  [Biunde,  Versueh  einer  Systematisehen  Be- 

9  PensieSf  Fret  (od.  Benonard).  —  Ed.  handlung  der  enqfirisehen  PsyehologUf  1.  866.] 
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oould  repeat  the  whole  of  the  uSkeid.    Donellus^  knew  the  Corpus 

Juris  by  heart,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 

]>oneniu.  foundest  and  most  original  speculators  in  juris- 

Mnratori.  prudonco.    Muratori,'  though  not  a  genius  of 

the  very  highest  order,  was  still  a  man  of  great 

ability  and  judgment;  and  so  powerful  was  his  retention,  that  in 

making  quotations,  he  had  only  to  read  his  passages,  put  the  books 

^     ,  in  their  place,  and  then  to  write  out  from  mem- 

Ben  Jonsoxi. 

ory  the  words.     Ben  Jonson'  tells  us  that  he 

could  repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 
read.    Themistocles^  could  call  by  their  names 
Themtetociw.  ^^^q  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens ;  Cyrus* 

Hortendtw  ^  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  every 

soldier  in  his  army.    Hortensius,  after  Cicero, 
the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public 
sale,  correctly  enunciated  from  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their 
prices,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers.*    Nie- 
buhr,'^  the  historian  of  Rome,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  memory  than  for  his  acuteuess.     In  his  youth 
he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  public  offices  of  Denmark ;  part 
of  a  book  of  accounts  bavins:  been  destroyed. 

Sir  JamesMackintosh.        ,  n  .     r.  ,  .  „        .  o..     t 

he  restored  it  from  his  recollection.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was,  likewise,  remarkable  for  his  power  of  memory.  An 
instance  I  can  give  you  which  I  witnessed  myself  In  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him,  we  happened  to  touch  upon  an  author  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Lecture, — Muretus;  and  Sir  James  recited 
from  his  oration  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  some 
considerable  passages.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart^  and 
Dr^G^  T^"^         *^  ^**®  ^^-  ^^^Sory,  are,  Ukewise,  examples  of 

great  talent,  united  with  great  memory. 

But  if  there  be  no  ground  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  a  strong 

fiiculty  of  retention  is  incompatible  with  intel- 

2,  That  a  high  d».      lectual  capacity  in  general,  the  converse  opinion 

gree   of  inteiiigenoe      ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  founded,  which  has  been  main- 

rappoees  great  power  '  «     m    •     j 

of  memoiy.  tained,  among  others,  by  Hoffbauer.*    This  doc- 

trine does  not,  however,  deserve  an  articulate 
refutation ;  for  the  common  experience  of  every  one  sufficiently 

1  Teissier,  Bloges  des  Hommet  Savons,  t.  ir.  f^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vil.  24.    Quintilian,  Oral, 

p.  146.  — Ed.  xI.2.  — Ed. 

S  [Bittnde,  Versuek,  etc.,  u  aborc]    [VUadi  ^  Seneca  (M)  Controv.  Pref.  — Ed. 

Murauni,  c.  xi.  p.  286.  —  Ed  ]  'See  Ufe  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  li.  p.  412,  418, 

8  Timber, •  or,  Discoveries  madt  vpon  Mm  and  where  a  similar  anecdote  is  mentioned,  but 

jl2a/<fr(irorib,ed.Glfrord,vol.ix.p.l69.)— Ed.  not  exactly- as  stated  in  the  text.     See  also 

4  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  e.  yii.    Val.  MaxI-  toI.  i.  c.  vli.  p.  298.  — Ed. 

mns,  Tlii  7.  —  Ed.  8  [See  Blonde,  Versuek  einer  sfstematiscken 
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proves  that  intelligence  and  memory  hold  no  necessary  proportion 

to  each  other.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  Mr.  Stewart's 

excellent  chapter  on  Memory  in  the  first  volume  of  his  dements?  * 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  faculty  in  order — the  feculty  which  I 

_  have  called  the  Reproductive.    I  am  not  satLs- 

The  Reprodactiye         /»t.ii.  /.-t  .i/» 

Faculty.  Thia  name  "®^  witii  this  name ;  for  it  docs  not  precisely  of 
inappropriate;  the Hm-  itsclf  mark  what  I  wish  to  be  expressed,  —  viz., 
itation  in  which  it  ia      ^hc   process  by  which  what  is  lying  dormant 

ereempoy   .  in  memory  is  awakened,  as  Contradistinguished 

from  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  it  as  awakened.  The 
two  processes  certainly  suppose  each  other;  for  we  cannot  awaken 
a  cognition  without  its  being  represented, —  the  representation 
being,  in  fact,  only  its  state  of  waking ;  nor  can  a  latent  thought  or 
affection  be  represented,  unless  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  by 
which  it  is  called  out  of  obscurity  into  the  light  of  consciousness. 
The  two  processes  are  relative  and  correlative,  but  not  more  iden- 
tical than  hill  and  valley.  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  say,  with  the  term 
reproduction  for  the  process  by  which  the  dormant  thought  or  affec- 
tion is  aroused ;  for  it  does  not  clearly  denote  what  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Perhaps  the  Mesuscitative  Fdculty  would  have  been 
better ;  and  the  term  reproduction  might  have  been  employed  to 
comprehend  the  whole  process,  made  up  of  the  correlative  acts  of 
retention,  resuscitation,  and  representation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  shall  at  present  continue  to  employ  the  term,  in  the  limited 
meaning  I  have  already  assigned. 
The  phsenomenon  of  Reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  whole  compass  of  psychology ;   and  it  is 

Interest  excited  by      one  in  the  explanation  of  which  philosophy  has 
the  phenomenon  of      y^^^^  ^^^^  succcssful  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Reproduction.  __  ,     ,       .  i     i       .  i 

The  Schoolmen  ^^^  scholastic  psychologists  sccm  to  havc  re- 

garded the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the  species,  with  peculiar  wonder, 
as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  what  is 
curious,  Aristotle  has  left  almost  as  coipplete  an 
Ariatotie'a  analysis      analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  this  phsenomenon 
nearly  perfe^  ^  *      ^  regulated,  as  has  yet  been  accomplished.    It 
required,  however,  a  considerable   progress  in 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  before  this  analysis  of  Aristotle 
could  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  modem  philosophers  had  rediscovered  the  principal  laws  of 

Behandlung  der  empiriscKen  Psychologies  i.  857,  baner,  NaturUhre  der  SteU  in  Briffen^  p.  181— 
where  IIoflTbaneris  referred  to.]    [See  HoiT-     183.— Ed] 

1  Chap.  vi.     Works,  il.  84S.  —  Ed. 
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Association,  that  it  was  found  that  these  laws  had  been  more  com- 
pletely given  two  thousand  years  before.  Joseph 
JdMm  Csaur  Scaliger,  speaking  of  his  father,  whose  philosoph- 

ical acuteness  I  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  commemorate,  says,  ^  My  father  declared,  that  of  the  causes 
of  three  things  in  particular  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  —  of  the  inter- 
val of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  reminiscence."  ^ 
The  excitation  of  the  species  is  declaimed  by  Pon- 
Pondiu.  ^j^2  ^^  Y^Q  «one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of 

Oviedo. 

nature"  (ex  difficilioribns  natursB  arcanis);  and 
Oviedo,'  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  "therein  lies  the  very  greatest 
mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  totius  philosophise  sacramen- 
tura),  never  to  be  competently  explained  by  human  ingenuity;" 
"  and  this  because  we  can  neither  discover  the  cause  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  recitation  of  an  oration,  excites  the  species  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  excited,  nor  the  reason  why  often,  when  wish- 
ing to  recollect  a  matter,  we  do  not,  whereas  when  not  wishing  to 
recollect  it,  we  sometimes  do.  Hence  the  same  Poncius  says,  that 
for  the  excitation  of  the  species  we  must  either  recur  at  once  to  God, 
or  to  some  sufficient  cause,  which,  however,  he  does  not  specify."  * 
The  faculty  of  Reproduction   is  governed  by  the  laws  which 

regulate  the  Association  of  the  mental  train;  or, 

Keprodnction,  wbAt  .  .,  •■        •        .  i  . 

to  speak  more  correctly,  reproduction  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  these  laws.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  a  ceaseless 
succession  or  train  of  thoughts,  one  thought  suggesting  another, 
which  again  is  the  cause  of  exciting  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  what 
manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  presence  of  any  thought  deter- 
mine the  introduction  of  another?  Is  the  train  subject  to  laws,  and 
if  so,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  ? 

That  the  elements  of  the  mental  train   are  not  isolated,  but 

that  each  thought  forms  a  link  of  a  continuous 

Thetrain  of  thought      ^^d  uninterrupted  chain,  is  well  illustrated  by 

iiiustrittdhrHobbes'      Hobbes.    "In  a  company,"  he  says,  "in  which 

the  conversation  turned  upon  the  late  civil  war, 
what  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask 
abruptly,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?  On  a  little 
reflection,  however,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 
which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  original  subject  of  discourse 

1  [Prima  ScaUgerana^  v.  "  Caofla,"]  [t  il.'p.  Ik  Anima^  Cont.  t.  pnnet.  !▼.  n.  13  ]    [Cf. 
46,  edit  1740.  —  Ed  ]  RtidPa  Works,  Note  D  •  •,  p.  889. — El>.] 

2  [PoncittS,  Citrius  Pfulosopkieus,  De  Akhna,  4  [Fr.  Bon«  Spei|  Physiai,  p.  ir.    Indt  Ami- 
Disp.  Ixiii.  qo.  ill.  concl.  8.]  fna,  dJsp.  x.  p.  M.    Cf.  AncUlon,  E$»ait  Pki- 

8  [Franeisei  d§  Ooudo  Oirpu  TkOosopkitMSy     lot,  (Now.  MU.)  t.  U.  e.  ill.  p.  180.] 
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The  expression  train 
of  thought  inoltides  the 
pbaenomena  of  Cogni* 
tioD,  Feeling  and  Con- 
ation. 

Is  there  any  law  bo- 
rides  that  of  simple 
connection  which  reg- 
nlatee  this  train  ? 


nataraUy  introduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  intro- 
duced the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which 
he  received  for  his  reward.* 
But  if  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  conations  (for  you  must 
observe,  that  the  train  is  not  limited  to  the 
phaenomena  of  cognition  only),'  do  not  arise 
of  themselves,  but  only  in  causal  connection 
with  preceding  and  subsequent  modifications 
of  mind,  it  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered, — 
Do  the  links  of  this  chain  follow  each  other 
under  any  other  condition  than  that  of  simple 
connection,  —  in  other  words,  may  any  thought, 
feeling,  or  desire,  be  connected  with  any  other  ? 
Or,  is  the  succession  regulated  by  other  and  special  laws,  according 
to  which  certain  kinds  of  modification  exclusively  precede,  and 
exclusively  follow,  each  other?  The  slightest  observation  of  the 
phaBuomenon  shows,  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  case ;  and  on 
this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.  Kor  do  philosophers  differ  in  regard 
to  what  kind  of  thoughts  (and  under  that  term, 
you  will  remark,  I  at  present  include  also  feel- 
ings  and  conations)  are  associated  together. 
They  differ  almost  exclusively  in  jegard  to  the 
subordinate  question,  of  how  these  thoughts 
ought  to  be  classified,  and  carried  up  into  system.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  question  to  which  I  shall  address  myself,  referring  you 
for  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  fact  and  effects  of  Association, 
to  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Elements^  in  which  you  will  find  its  details  treated  with  great 
elegance  and  ability. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  explained  to  you  how  thoughts,  once  expe- 
rienced, remain,  though  out  of  consciousness, 
still  in  possession  of  the  mind ;  and  I  have  now 
to  show  you,  how  these  thoughts  retained  in 
memory,  may,  without  any  excitation  from  with- 
out, be  again  retrieved  by  an  excitation  or 
awakening  from  other  thoughts  within.  Philosophers  having 
observed,  that  one  thought  determined  another  to  arise,  and  that 


The  point  on  which 
philosophers  differ; 
and  qnestion  to  he 
considered. 


Conditions  of  Bepro- 
dnction,  as  general- 
ized hy  philosophers,* 
in  all  seren. 


1  Leviathan,  part  i.  chap.  ill.  —Ed. 

s  [Cf.  Fries,  Antknpologie,  vol.  i.  f  8,  p.  29, 
edit.  1820.  Sritikf  i.  f  88.  H.  Schmid,  Ver- 
such  einer  Mftaj^sik  der  imuren  Naivr,  pp.  286, 
242.    Cams,  AycAo2ogie,  i.  p.  183.    Stewart, 


JEZmi«iUJ,  i.  c.  T.  Wofi^t,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  Brown, 
FhOosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Icct.  xliv.  p. 
282  (edit  1880).]     [For  AristoUe,  see  JUid's 
Works,  p.  892,  888.  —  Ed.] 
8  Chap.  T.    Works,  U.  252.  —  £d. 
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this  determination  only  took  place  between  thoughts  which  stood 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  set  themselves  to  ascertain  and 
classify  the  kinds  of  correlation  under  which  this  occurred,  in  order 
to  generalize  the  laws  by  which  the  phaenomenon  of  Reproduction 
was  governed.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  established,  that  thoughts 
are  associated,  that  is,  are  able  to  excite  each  other; — 1",  If  coexis- 
tent, or  immediately  successive,  in  time ;  2**,  If  their  objects  are 
conterminous  or  adjoining  in  space;  3%  If  they  hold  the  dependence 
to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole 
and  part ;  4®,  If  they  stand  in  a  relation  either  of  contrast  or  of 
similarity ;  5%  If  they  are  the  operations  of  the  same  power,  or  of 
different  powers  conversant  about  the  same  object ;  6®,  If  their 
objects  are  the  sign  and  the  signified ;  or,  7**,  Even  if  their  objects 
are  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same  sound.    These,  as  far  as  I 

recollect,  are  all  the  classes  to  which  philoso- 

AriBtotie  rednoeg  the      phers  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  principles  of 

tb^-**  a^^LpUciUy      Mental  Association.    Aristotle  recalled  the  laws 

tooneoanon.  of  this  connection  to  four,  or  rather  to  three, — 

Contiguity  in  time  and  space.  Resemblance,  and 
Contrariety.^    He  even  seems  to  have  thought  they  might  all  be 

carried  up  into  the  one  law  of  Coexistence. 

St.  Atigiutin  ezpiio-      Aristotle  implicitly,  St.  Augustin'  explicitly, — 

Hiy  redoo68  these  laws      ^iiat  has  never  been  observed,  — reduces  associ- 

to    ooe,—>  which  the  .  ,  .         rm  ^  i 

author  calls  the  law  of      ^^lon  to  a  smgle  canon,  — VIZ.,   Thoughts  that 

Bedintegration.  have  once  coexisted  in  the  mind  are  afterwards 

Maiebranohe.  associated.    This  law,  which  I  would  call  the 

Bimnger.  ^*^  ^^  Redintegration,  was  afterwards  enounced 

Hume.  by  Malebranche,*  Wolf,*  and  Bilfinger;*    but 

without  any  reference  to  St.  Austin.     Hume, 

who  thinks  himself  the  first  philosopher  who  had  ever  attempted  to 

generalize  the  laws  of  association,  makes  them  three, — Resemblance, 

Continuity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and 

Gerard.     Seattle.  ^^       .A.  ,t        ,,^.-,  .,,.    , 

Effect.'    Gerard^  and  Beattie"  adopt,  with  little 

modification,  the  Aristotelic  classification.      Omitting  a  hundred 

others,  whose  opinions  would  be  curious  in  a  his- 

stlllrt  foteT*         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  doctrine,  I  shall  notice  only  Stewart 

and  Brown.    Stewart,*  after  disclaiming  any  at- 

lIkMemonaetRemmueeniia^e.ii.\yiii.-'Ej>.  '  Essay  on  Thstty  put  lU.  $  I.  pi».  167, 16S, 

t  Qmfusumts^  lib.  x.  ohap.  xix.  —  Ed.  edit.  1758.  —  Ed. 

8  Redurtke  de  la  Virit^  L  11.  c.  V.  — Ed.  8  DissertaSionSf  Mond  amd  OritimU^Cf  tm- 

4  Psyduiogia  Empmea^  (  280.— Ed.  agination^  o.  U.  (  1  eC  m^.,  p.  7S.    Ct  pp.9( 

5  See  JZeuTf  Works,  p.  889.  —Ed.  146.  —  Ed. 

6  Enqtdry  eoneenUng  Human  Understanding,  9  Elemenis,  ToL  11.  0.  r.  part  L  aeet   IL 
•aot  ill.  —Ed.  Works,  toI.  ill.  p.  368.  —Ed. 
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tempt  at  a  complete  enumeration,  mentions  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances as  useful  to  be  observed.  "  The  relations,"  he  says,  "  upon 
which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental 
coincidences  in  the  sound  of  different  words.  These,  in  general, 
connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion ;  and  those  others 
which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation." 

Brown  ^  divides  the  circumstances  affecting  association  into 
primary  and  secondary.  Under  the  primary 
^  jrown'B  ci«»iflc».  j^^^  ^^  Suggestion,  he  includes  Resemblance, 
Contrast,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place, — a  clas- 
sification identical  with  Aristotle's.  By  the  secondary,  he  means 
the  vivacity,  the  recentness,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  our 
thoughts ;  circumstances  which,  though  they  exert  an  influence  on 
the  recurrence  of  our  thoughts,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  causes 
from  those  we  are  at  present  considering.* 

Now  all  the  laws  which  I  have  hitherto  enumerated  may  be 

easily  reduced  to  two,  —  the  law  of  the  Simul- 

The  laws  ennmerated      taneity,  and  the  law  of  the  Resemblance   or 

admit  of  reduction  to      Afliuity,  of  Thought.*     Under  Simultaneity  I 

o;  an       ^      ^      include  Immediate  Consecution  in  time ;  to  the 

again   to  one   gnuid  '  , 

law.  Other  category  of  Affinity  every  other  circum- 

.  stance  may  be  reduced.  I  shall  take  the  several 
cases  I  have  above  enumerated,  and  having  exemplified  their  influ- 
ence as  associating  principles,  I  shall  show  how  they  are  all  only 
special  modifications  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity ; 
which  two  laws,  I  shall  finally  prove  to  you,  are  themselves  only 
modifications  of  one  supreme  law, — the  law  of  Redintegration. 

The  first  law,  —  that  of  Simultaneity,  or  of  Coexistence  and 
Immediate  Succession  in  time,  —  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
illustration*    "  In  passing  along  a  road,"  as  Mr.  Stewart*  observes, 


1  Pkihsopkyo/ths  Human  SSnd^  leots.  xxxi7.  der  insunn  Naiw^  p.  241.    [Cf.  Fries,  AntAro- 

xzzviL  —  Ed.  potogU,  i.  (  8,  p.  29  (edit.  1820)]. 

«  See  ReicTM  Works,  p.  910.  —Ed.  4  Elemettts,  rol.  L  o.  ▼.  p.  i,  $  L    Works,  IL 

S  See  H.  Schmid,  Venuck  ntur  MeUvhysik  252,268.  — £d. 
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**  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the 
particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
'  Tiie  influence  of  the  then  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by 
w^  rinci  ^*1uiu»^  *^®  objects  WO  meet  with.  In  such  a  scene,  we 
trtted.  '  recollect  that  a  particular  subject  was  started; 

I.  TheiawofSimui-  ^^^  ^^  passing  the  different  houses,  and  planta- 
tandty.  tions,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discus- 
sing when  we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontane- 
ously to  the  memory.  The  connection  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote; 
the  connection  which  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a 
discourse  we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connection  between 
the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician, 
are  all  obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature." 

The  second  law,  —  that  of  the  Affinity  of  thoughts,  —  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  which  it  is  the 

II.  The  law  of  Af-  moro  general  expression.  In  the  first  place,  in 
^^*y-  the  case  of  resembling,  or  analogous,  or  partially 

mbiin*  ^**aio  m  identical  objects,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
or  partiidiy  idenUcai  virtually  suggest  each  other.  The  imagination 
otjecte.  of  Alexander  carries  me  to  the  imagination  of 

Caesar,  Caesar  to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne  to 
Napoleon.  The  vision  of  a  portrait  suggests  the  image  of  the 
person  portrayed.  In  a  comj^any  one  anecdote  suggests  another 
analogous.  This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  from  the  mouth 
of  Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  My  wind,  cooling;  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought, 
What  hann  a  wind  too  great  ndght  do  at  sea. . 
I  Bhonld  not  see  the  sandy  honr-gLass  ran. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Tailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  chorch. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  mo  strait  of  dang'ions  rocks  ? 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  yessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 
And  in  a  word,— but  eren  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing."  ^ 

1  Mmkanto/Ynki,  wot  Ltmnb  I 
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That  resembling,  analogous,  or  partiallj  identical  objects  stand  in 
reciprocal  affinity,  is  apparent ;  they  are  its  strongest  exemplifica- 
tions.   So  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 
In  the  second  place,  thoughts  standing  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  contrariety  or  contrast,  are  mutually 
^  2.  The^caae^of  co^  suggestivc.  Thus  the  thought  of  vice  suggests 
thoaghts.  ^^®  thought  of  virtuc ;  and,  in  the  mental  world, 

the  prince  and  the  peasant,  kings  and  beggars, 
are  inseparable  concomitants.  On  thb  principle  are  dependent 
those  associations  which  constitute  the  charms  of  antithesis  and 
wit.  Thus  the  whole  pathos  of  Milton's  apostrophe  to  light,  lies  in 
the  contrast  of  his  own  darkness  to  the  resplendent  object  he 
addresses : 

"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-born, 
....        Thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp;  but  thoa 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn."  ^ 

It  is  contrast  that  animates  the  Ode  of  Horace  to.  Archytas : 

"  Te  maris  et  terraa,  nnmeroque  carentis  arenas 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum 

Munera :  nee  qnidqaam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundnm 

Percorrisse  polam,  morituro."  * 

The  same  contrast  illuminates  the  stanza  of  Gray : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldiy,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beanty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave. 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour;  — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  bnt  to  the  grave." 

And  in  what  else  does  the  beauty  of  the  following  lin^  consist,  but 
in  the  contrast  and  connection  of  life  and  death;  life  being  repre- 
sented as  but  a  wayfering  from  grave  to  grave  ? 

Who  can  think  of  Marius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
without  thinking  of  the  resemblance  of  the  consul  and  the  city,  — 

1  FaradtM  Lostf  book  ilL  —  £d.     S  Octrm.  i.  xxviii.  —Ed.     8  [Gregor.  Nazians.  Carm.  zlv.] 
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-without  tbinkijQg  of  the  difference  between  their  past  and  present 
fortunes?  And  in  the  incomparable  epigram  of  Molsa  on  the  great 
Pompey,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  hero,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  very  fact  of  his  post- 
humous dishonor  into  a  theme  of  the  noblest  panegyric. 

"  Dux,  Pharia  qaamvis  jaceas  inhamattiB  arena, 
Non  ideo  fati  est  saeylor  ira  tai:  . 
Indignum  Aierat  tellos  tibi  vlcta  scpolcram; 
Non  decuit  ccelo,  te,  nisi,  Magne,  tegi."^ 

Thus  that  objects,  though  contrasted,  are  still  akin,  —  still  stand 

to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  affinity,  depends 

Depends  on  the  log-      qu  their%logical  analogy.    The  axiom,  that  the 

tt!^  JowiX' ^con!      knowledge  of  contraries  is  one,  proves  that  the 

trariesisone.  thought  of  the  one  involves  the  thought  of  the 

other.* 
In  the  third  place,  objects  contiguous  in  place  are  associated 

You  recollect  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero  in 
^m  law  of  con-      ^^^  ^^^  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  De  Finibus, 

of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion: — 
"Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,  ut,  non  sine  causa,  ex  his 
memoriaa  deducta  sit  disciplina.  ...  Id  quidem  infinitum  in 
hac  urbe ;  quocumque  enim  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus."  But  how  do  objects  adjacent  in  place  stand  in 
affinity  to  each  other?  Simply  because  local  contiguity  binds  up 
objects,  otherwise  unconnected,  into  a  single  object  of  perceptive 
thought. 

In  the  fourth  place,  thoughts  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  of  the 

thing  and  its  properties,  of  the  sign  and  the 
and  ^'*dto**^ ''*'****      thing  signified,  — of  these  it  is  superfluous  to 

illustrate  either  the  reality  of  the  Influence,  or 
to  show  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of  affinity;  both  are 
equally  manifest.  But  in  this  case  affinity  is  not  th^  only  principle 
of  association ;  here  simultaneity  also  occurs.  One  observation  I 
may  make  to  show,  that  what  Mr,  Stewart  promulgates  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  association,  is  only  a  subordinate  modification 
of  the  two  great  laws  I  have  laid  down,  —  I  mean  his  association 
of  objects,  arising  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  by  which  they  are  denoted.    Here  the  association  between 

1  [  Carmina  ]Uuttrium  Poetantm  Rahmtm,  t     Contrariety  eqnindent  to  Simoltanelty,  ina»> 
Ti  868.    Florentiie,  1719.]  mnch  as  contraries,  etc.,  have  common  attri- 

S  [Alex.  AphrodJsiensis  ( In  Tap,  i.  18)  makes     bates.] 
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the  objects  or  ideas  is  not  immediate.  One  object  or  idea  signified 
suggests  its  term  signifying.  But  a  complete  or  partial  identity 
in  sound  suggests  another  word,  and  that  word  suggests  the  thing 
or  thought  it  signifies.  The  two  things  or  thoughts  are  thus  asso- 
ciated, only  mediately,  through  the  association  of  their  signs,  and 
the  several  immediate  associations  are  very  simple  examples  of  the 
general  laws. 

In  the  fifth  place,  thoughts  of  causes  and  effects  reciprocally 

suggest   each  other.      Thus  the  falling  snow 
d  effect  *^  ^  **"**      excites  the  imagination  of  an  inundation ;   a 

shower  of  hail  a  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit;  the  sight  of  wine  carries  us  back  to  the  grapes,  or 
the  sight  of  the  grapes  carries  us  forward  to  the  wine;  and  so 
forth.  But  cause  and  effect  not  only  naturally  but  necessarily 
suggest  each  other;  they  stand  in  the  closest  affinity,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  phssnomena  are  subsumed  under  this  relation,  as 
indeed  under  all  relations,  are,  consequently,  also  in  afiinity. 
I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  the  circumstances  which 

philosophers  have  constituted  into  separate  laws 

AU  theM  tepamte      ^f  Association;    and  shown  that  they  easily 

to  two:— sixnuiun©.      Tcsolvc  themselves  into  the  two  laws  of  Simul- 

fty  Md  Affinity:  ftnd      taneity  and  Afiinity.     I  now  proceed  to  show 

these  again   are  re-  "    you  that  these  two  laws  themselves  are  reduci- 

•olvable  «°*o  the  one        ^j  ^^  ^  ^^^^^    j    ^^^j^    ^^^  ^j^^ 

grand  law  of  Bedinto-  ixi         • 

gration.  l^w  of  Redintegration  or  Totality,  which,  as  I 

already  stated,  I  have  found  incidentally  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Augustin.^  This  law  may  be  thus  enounced, — 
Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Now 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or  constituent 
parts,  in  the  first  place,  those  thoughts  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  immediate  consecution ;  and  in  the  second,  those  thoughts 
which  are  bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  up  into 
unity,  in  the  higher  law  of  Redintegration  or  Totality;  and  by 
this  one  law  the  whole  phsenomena  of  Association  may  be  easily 
explained.' 

1  CSm/fMioiief,  X.  19.— Ed.  Hedintegration,  eee  JMtf*«  Worifct,  Note  D**, 

SFor  historical  notices  of  the  law  of     p.  888.— En. 
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LECTURE  XXXII, 

THE  REPBODUCTIVE  FACULTY.  —  LAWS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 
SUGGESTION  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

In  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  phsenomena  of 
Reproduction,  as  the  result  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  succession  of  our  mental  train.  These 
laws,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Association  of  our  Thoughts, 
comprehend  equally  the  whole  phaBnomena  of  mind,  —  the  Cogni- 
tions, the  Feelings,  the  Desires.  I  enumerated  to  you  the  principal 
heads  under  which  philosophers  had  classed  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  between  thoughts  a  bond  of  association,  —  a  principle  of 
mutual  suggestion ;  and  showed  you  that  these  could  all  easily  be 
reduced  to  two  laws,  —  the  law  of  Simultaneity,  and  the  law  of 
Affinity.  By  the  former  of  these,  objects  coexistent  or  immediately 
consequent  in  time  are  associated ;  by  the  latter,  things  which  stand 
in  a  mutual  affinity  to  each  other,  either  objectively  and  in  them- 
selves, or  subjectively,  through  the  modes  under  which  the  mind 
conceives  them,  are  in  like  manner  reciprocally  suggestive.  These 
two  laws,  I  further  showed  you,  might  themselves  be  carried  up 
into  one  supreme  principle  of  Association,  which  I  called  the  law 
of  Redintegration  or  of  Totality ;  and  according  to  which  thoughts 
or  mental  activities,  liaving  once  formed  parts  of  the  same  total 
thought  or  mental  activity,  tend  ever  after  immediately  to  suggest 
each  other.  Out  of  this  universal  law  every  special  law  of  Associa- 
tion may  easily  be  evolved,  as  they  are  all  only  so  many  modified 
expressions  of  this  common  principle  —  so  many  applications  of  it 
to  cases  more  or  less  particular. 

But  this  law  being  established  by  induction 
No  legiUmate  pre-      and  generalization,  and  affi^rding  an  explanation 
snmption  ag^nst  ^the      ^^  ^^^  various  phsBnomena  of  Association,  it  may 
of  Eedintegrtition,  If      ^  asked,  How  is  this  law  itself  explained?    On 
found  inexplicable.  what  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  it 

founded?     To  this   no  answer   can   be  legiti- 
mately demanded.     It  is  enough  for  the  natural  philosopher  to 
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reduce  the  special  laws  of  the  attraction  of  distant  bodies  to  the  one 
principle  of  gravitation ;  and  his  theory  is  not  invalidated,  because 
he  can  give  no  account  of  how  gravitation  is  itself  determined.  In 
all  our  'explanations  of  the  phsenoraena  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
must  always  arrive  at  an  ultimate  fact  or  law,  of  which  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  afford  an  ulterior  explanation.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  decline  attempting  any  illustration  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  supreme  fact  or  law  of  Association  reposes ;  and  if  we 
do  attempt  such  illustration,  and  fail  in  the  endeavor,  no  presump- 
tion is,  therefore,  justly  to  be  raised  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  or 
principle  itself. 
But  an  illustration  of  this  great  law  is  involved  in  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  as  the  activ- 
Attempted  iiinstra-  ities  of  the  subject  one  and  indivisible,  to  which 
tion  of  the  ground  on  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer.  ^  "The  various 
which  this  law  re-      ^^^  of  mind  must  not  be  viewed  as  single, — 

poees,  from  the  unity  .     ,        ,  .y.  .  ,  «   ,    , 

of  the  subject  of  the      ^8  isolated,  manifestations ;  they  all  belong  to 
mental  energies.  the  one  activity  of  the  ego  :  and,  consequently, 

if  our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial 
modifications  of  the  same  general  activity,  they  must  all  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves.  Every  mental  energy,  —  every  thought, 
feeling,  desire  that  is  excited,  excites  at  the  same  time  all  other  pre- 
viously existent  activities,  in  a  certain  degree ;  it  spreads  its  excita- 
tion over  the  whole  activities  of  the  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  one 
place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid,  *  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always  becoming  fainter,  until  it  is  at  last  not  to 
be  perceived.  The  force  of  every  internal  activity  exists  only  in  a 
certain  limited  degree ;  consequently,  the  excitation  it  determines 
has  only  likewise  a  certain  limited  power  of  expansion,  and  is  con- 
tinually losing  in  vigor  in  proportion  to  its  eccentricity.  Thus  there 
are  formed  particular  centres,  particular  spheres,  of  internal  unity, 
within  which  the  activities  stand  to  each  other  in  a  closer  relation 
of  action  and  reaction ;  and  this,  in  proportion  as  they  more  or  less 
belong  already  to  a  single  energy,  —  in  proportion  as  they  gravitate 
more  or  less  proximately  to  the  same  centre  of  action.  A  plurality, 
a  complement,  of  several  activities  forms,  in  a  stricter  sense,  one 
whole  activity  for  itself;  an  invigoration  of  any  of  its  several  activi- 
ties is,  therefore,  an  invigoration  of  the  part  of  a  whole  activity ; 
and  Bs  a  part  cannot  be  active  for  itself  alone,  there,  consequently, 
results  an 'invigoration  of  the  whole,  that  is,  of  all  the  other  parts 

1  See  abore,  lect.  xxx.  p.  415.  •  £o.  2  Cf.  PopCi  Essay  on  Man^  iv.  863.  —  Ed. 
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of  which  it  is  composed.    Thus  the  supreme  law  of  association,  — 
that  activities  excite  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  have  previ- 
ously belonged,  as  parts,  to  one  whole  activity, — is  explained  from 
the  still  more  universal  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  our  *mental 
energies  in  general.  ^ 
"But,  on  the  same  principle,  we  can  also  explain  the  two  subal- 
tern larws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.     The 
The  i»w«  of  Sinmi-      phasnomena  of  mind  are  manifested  under  a  two- 
Sll^bteonttT^      *^^^  condition  or  form;  for  they  are  only  re- 
principle.  vcaled,     1%  As  occurrences  in  time;  and,  2**, 

As  the  ener^es  or  modifications  of  the  ego,  as 
their  cause  and  subject.  Time  and  Sblf  are  thus  the  two  forms  of 
the  internal  world.  By  these  two  forms,  therefore,  every  particular, 
every  limited,  unity  of  operation,  must  be  controUed  ^ — on  them  it 
must  depend.  And  it  is  precisely  these  two  forms  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.  Thus  acts  which 
arc  exerted  at  the  same  time,  belong,  by  that  very  circumstance,  to 
the  same  particular  unity, — tb  the  same  definite  sphere  of  mental 
energy;  in  other  words,  constitute  through  their  simultaneity  a 
single  activity.  Thus  energies,  however  heterogeneous  in  them- 
selves, if  developed  at  once,  belong  to  the  same  activity, — consti- 
tute a  particular  unity ;  and  they  will  operate  with  a  greater  sug- 
gestive influence  on  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
closely  connected  by  the  bond  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  mental  acts  or  modifications  will  be  determined  by  their 
particular  relations  to  the  ego,  as  their  cause  or  subject.  As  all  the 
activities  of  mind  obtain  a  unity  in  being  all  the  energies  of  the 
same  soul  or  active  principle  in  general,  so  they  are  bound  up  into 
particular  unities,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  some  particular  Ac- 
uity, —  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  groimd  of  their  mani- 
festation. Thus  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  severally  awaken 
cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions ;  for  they  severally  belong  to  the 
same  faculty,  and,  through  that  identity,  are  themselves  constituted 
into  distinct  unities :  or  again,  a  thought  of  the  cause  suggests  a 
thought  of  the  effect,  a  thought  of  the  mean  suggests  a  thought  of 
the  end,  a  thought  of  the  part  suggests  a  thought  of  the  whole ;  for 
cause  and  effect,  end  and  mean,  whole  and  parts,  have  subjectively 
an  indissoluble  affinity,  as  they  are  all  so  many  forms  or  organiza- 
tions of  thought.  In  like  manner,  the  notions  of  all  resembling 
objects  suggest  each  other,  for  they  possess  some  common  quality, 
through  which  they  are  in  thought  bound  up  in  a  single  act  of 
thought.     Even  the  notions  of  opposite  and  contrasted  objects 

l[CtFriet,AnthropciogU,l^,iS,    J&Mfc,  i.  «  88.] 
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matunlly  excite  each  other  upon  the  same  principle ;  for  these  are 
logically  associated,  inasmuch  as,  hy  the  laws  of  thought,  the  notion 
of  one  opposite  necessarily  involves  the  notions  of  the  other ;  and 
it  is  also  a  psychological  law,  that  contrasted  ohjects  relieve  each 
other.  Opposite^  juxta  positOy  se  invicem  coUtistrant  When  the 
operations  of  different  Acuities  are  mutually  suggestive,  they  are, 
likewise,  internally  connected  by  the  nature  of  their  action;  for 
they  are  either  conversant  with  the  same  object,  and  have  thus  been 
originally  determined  by  the  same  affection  from  without,  or  they 
have  originaUy  been  associated  through  some  form  of  the  mind 
itself;  thus  moral  cognitions,  moral  feelings,  and  moral  volitions, 
may  suggest  each  other,  through  the  common  bond  of  morality ; 
the  moral  principle  in  this  case  uniting  the  operations  of  the  three 
fiindamental  gowers  into  one  general  activity.''^ 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  formerly  incidentally  noticed.^ 
ThonghtB,  apparent-  It  sometimes  happens  that  thoughts  seem  to 
ly  nii»»ociated,  seem      f^jj^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  immediately,  between  which 

to  follow  each  other 

immediately.  ^^  ^  impossible  to  detect  any  bond  of  association. 

If  this  anomaly  be  insoluble,  the  whole  theory  of 
association  is  overthrown.  Philosophers  have  accordingly  set  them- 
selves to  account  for  this  phsenomenon.  To  deny  the  fact  of  the 
phsenomenon  is  impossible ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  association.  Kow,  in  their  attempts  at  such  an  expla- 
nation, all  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
solution,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  second.  They  agree  in 
this,  —  that,  admitting  the  apparent,  the  phenomenal,  immediacy 
of  the  consecution  of  the  two  unassociated  thoughts,  they  deny  its 
reality.  They  all  affirm,  that  there  have  actually  intervened  one  or 
more  thoughts,  through  the  mediation  of  which,  the  suggestion  in 
question  has  been  effected,  and  on  the  assumption  of  which  inter- 
mediation the  theory  of  association  remains  intact.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  A  and  C  are  thoughts,  not  on  any  law  of  associ- 
ation suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  A  and  C  appear  to  our  con- 
sciousness as  following  each  other  immediately.  In  this  case,  I  say, 
philosophers  agree  in  supposing,  that  a  thought  B,  associated  with 
A  and  with  C,  and  which  consequently  could  be  awakened  by  A, 
and  could  awaken  C,  has  intervened.  So  far  they  are  at  one.  But 
now  comes  their  separation.  It  is  asked,  how  can  a  thought  be 
supposed  to  intervene,  of  which  consciousness  gives  us  no  indi- 

1  H.  Scbmid,  Vemuh  einer  Metaph.  p.  242-4;     tlons  —  Ed.]     Cf.  JWcT*  Works,  Notes  1>— 
[translated  with  occasloiial  brief  interpola-     and  J>—,  —  Ed. 
s  See abore, lect xriii-p  244.  —  Ed. 
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cation  ?    In  reply  to  this,  two  answers  have  been  made.   By  one  set 
of  philosophers,  among  whom  I  may  particularly 
caIion"tdrpt°Ir^by      specify  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  that  the  immedi- 
phiiorophers.  ate  thought  B,  having  been  awakened  by  A,  did 

*  rise  into  consciousness,  suggested  C,  and  was 

instantly  forgotten.  This  solution  is  apparently  that  exclusively 
known  in  Britain.  Other  philosophers,  foUowing  the  indication  of 
Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  theory  of  obscure  or  latent  activities  was 
first  explicitly  promulgated,  maintain  that  the  intermediate  thought 
never  did  rise  into  consciousness.  They  hold  that  A  excited  B,  but 
that  the  excitement  was  not  strong  enough  to  rouse  B  from  its 
state  of  latency,  though  strong  enough  to  enable  it  obscurely  to 
excite  C,  whose  latency  was  less,  and  to  afford  it  vivacity  sufficient 
to  rise  into  consciousness. 

Of  these  opinions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  for  the 

latter.    I  formerly  showed  you  an  analysis  of 

To  iM  explained  on      some  of  the  most  palpable  and  familiar  phfle- 

the  principle  of  la-      ^0^^^^  of  mind,  which  made  the  supposition  of 

tent  modlflcations  of  ,  ,.^       .  ,  ,  . 

jg^^^  mental  modifications  latent,  but  not  inert,  one 

of  absolute  necessity.    In  particular,  I  proved 
this  in  regard  to  the  phsduomena  of  Perception.^    But  the  fact 
of  such  latencies  being  established  in  one  faculty,  they  afford  an 
easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  in  all.    In 
1  the  present  instance,  if  we  admit,  as  admit  we  must,  that  activities 

can  endure,  and  consequently  can  operate,  out  of  consciousness,  the 
question  is  at  once  solved.  On  this  doctrine,  the  whole  theory 
of  association  obtains  an  easy  and  natural  completion ;  as  no  defi- 
nite line  can  be  drawn  between  clear  and  obscure  activities,  which 
melt  insensibly  into  each ;  and  both,  being  of  the  same  nature,  must 
I  be  supposed  to  operate  under  the  same  laws.    In  illustration  of  the 

I  mediatory  agency  of  latent  thoughts  in  the  process  of  sugges- 

^  tion,  I  formerly  alluded  to  an  analogous  phaanomenon  under  the 

I  laws  of  physical  motion,  which  I  may  again  call  to  your  remem- 

I  brance.    If  a  series  of  elastic  balls,  say  of  ivory,  are  placed  in  a 

;  straight  line,  and  in  mutual  contact,  and  if  the  first  be  sharply 

struck,  what  happens ?    The  intermediate  balls  remain  at  rest;  the 
last  alone  is  moved. 
The  other  doctrine,  which  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we 
can  be  conscious  of  a  thought  and  that  thought 
*  tioI^^nt^biT  '^^""      ^  instantly  forgotten,  has  everythmg  against  it^ 

and  nothing  in  its  favor.    In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not,  like  the  counter  hypothesis  of  latent  agencies,  only  apply 

1  See  aborei  lect.  xtIU.  p.  242. — Ed.  , 
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a  principle  which  is  already  proved  to  exist;  it  on  the  contrary  lays 
its  foundation  in  a  fact  which  is  not  shown  to  be  real.  Bat  in  the 
second  place,  this  fact  is  not  only  not  shown  to  be  real :  it  is  im- 
probable,— nay  impossible;  for  it  contradicts  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  intellectual  phsanomena.  The  memory  or  retention  of  a 
thoaght  is  in  proportion  to  its  vivacity  in  consciousness ;  but  that 
all  trace  of  its  existence  so  completely  perished  with  its  presence, 
that  reproduction  became  impossible,  even  the  instant  afber,  —  this 
assumption  violates  every  probability,  in  gratuitously  disallowing 
the  established  law  of  the  proportion  between  consciousness  and 
memory.  But  on  this  subject,  having  formerly  spoken,  it  is  needless 
now  again  to  dwell.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  association,  —  the  laws  to  which  the 
faculty  of  Reproduction  is  subjected. 

This  faculty,  I  formerly  mentioned,  might  be  considered  as  oper- 
ating, either  spontaneously,  without  any  interference  of  the  will, 
or  as  modified  in  its  action  by  the  intervention  of  volition.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  Reproductive  Faculty  acts  in  sub- 
servience to  its  own  laws.  In  the  former  case,  one  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  suggest  another  according  to  the  greater  general  connec- 
tion subsisting:  between  them ;  in  the  latter,  the 

The    BeproducUye  «       ,.  .         ,  .  . 

Faculty  divided  into      ^*  ^^  volition,  by  Concentrating  attention  upon 
two:  —  Spontaneous      a  Certain  determinate  class  of  associating  cir- 
Snggestion  and  Bern-      cumstances,  bestows  on  thesc  circumstances  an 
^^  extraordinary  vivacity,  and,  consequently,  ena- 

bles them  to  obtain  the  preponderance,  and  exclusively  to  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  the  intellectual  train.  The  former  of  these 
cases,  where  the  Reproductive  Faculty  is  left  wholly  to  itself  may 
not  improperly  be  called  Spontaneous  Suggestion,  or  Suggestion 
simply;  the  latter  ought  to  obtain  the  name  of  Reminiscence  or 
Recollection,  (in  Greek  dvdfAvryns).  The  employment  of  these  terms 
in  these  significations,  corresponds  with  the  meaning  they  obtain 
in  common  usage.  Philosophers  have  not,  however,  always  so 
applied  them.  But  as  I  have  not  entered  on  a  criticism  of  the 
analyses  attempted  by  philosophers  of  the  faculties,  so  I  shall  say 
nothing  in  illustration  of  their  perversion  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  have  denoted  them. 

Recollection  or  Reminiscence-  supposes  two  things.    ^  First,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mind  recognize  the  identity 


of  two  representations,  and  then  it  is  necessary 


What  Beminiioence 

that  the  mind  be  conscious  of  something  differ- 
ent firom  the  first  impression,  in  consequence  of  which  it  affinns  to 

1  See  abore,  lect.  xviii.  p.  215. — Ed. 
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itself  tbat  it  had  formerly  experienced  this  modification.  It  is  pass- 
ing marvellous,  this  conviction  that  we  have  of  the  identity  of  two 
representations;  for  they  are  only  similar,  not  the  same.  Were 
they  the  same,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  the  thought 
reproduced  from  the  thought  originally  experienced.'**  This  cir- 
cumstance justly  excited  the  admiration  of  St. 
St.  Augustin'B  an-      Augustin,  and  he  asks  how,  if  we  had  actuaUy 

•lysia  of  this  power,—  °  '  '  .     ,,        1 

detailed.  forgotten  a  thing,  we  could  so  categoncaily  af- 

firm, —  it  is  not  that,  when  some  one  named  to 
ns  another ;  or,  it  is  that,  when  it  is  itself  presented.  The  question 
was  worthy  of  his  subtlety,  and  the  answer  does  honor  to  his  pene- 
tration. His  principle  is,  that  we  cannot  seek  in  our  own  memory 
for  that  of  which  we  have  no  sort  of  recollection,  **  Quod  omnino 
obliti  fneramus  amissum  quaerere  non  possumus."*  We  do  not  seek 
what  has  been  our  first  reflective  thought  in  infancy,  the  first  rea- 
soning we  have  performed,  the  first  free  act  which  raised  us  above 
the  rank  of  automata.  We  are  conscious  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless ;  and  even  if  modifications  thus  lost  should  chance  to 
recur  to  our  mind,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  we 
had  recollected  them,  for  we  should  have  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognize  them,  ^Cujus  nisi  memor  essem,  si  ofieretur  mihi,  non 
invenirem,  quia  non  agnoscerem."  And  what  is  the  consequence 
he  deduces?  It  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 
From  the  moment,  then,  that  we  seek  aught  in  our  memory,  we 
declare,  by  that  very  act,  that  we  have  not  alto- 
J^^otZmi^''^  ^®*®^  forgotten  it;  we  still  hold  of  it,  as  it 
were,  a  part,  and  by  this  part,  which  we  hold, 
we  seek  that  which  we  do  not  hold,  "Ergo  non  totum  exciderat; 
sed  ex  parte  qua  tenebatur,  alia  quserebatur."  And  what  is  the 
secret  motive  which  determines  us  to  this  research  ?  It  is  that  our 
memory  feels,  that  it  does  not  see  together  all  that  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  together,  "  Quia  sentiebat  se  memoria  non  simul  vol- 
vere  quae  simul  solebat."  It  feels  with  regret  that  it  still  only  dis- 
covers a  part  of  itself,  and  hence  its  disquietude  to  seek  out  what 
is  missing,  in  order  to  reannex  it  to  the  whole ;  like  to  those  reptiles, 
if  the  comparison  may  be  permitted,  whose  members  when  cut 
asunder  seek  again  to  reunite,  '^Et  quasi  detruncata  consuetudine 
claudicans,  reddi  quod  deerat  flagitabat.''  But  when  this  detached 
portion  of  our  memory  at  length  presents  itself — the  name,  for 
example,  of  a  person,  which  had  escaped  us;  how  shall  we  proceed 

1  AneUlon,  E$$ai$  FkHotopkiques,  U.  pp.  141, 112. — Ed.    Ct  AndiA,  IMU  tU  PHbmmt,  i,  S77. 
S  Cbi|/'tMtoiw,  Ub.  z.  caps.  18, 19. 
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to  reHnnex  it  to  the  other  ?  We  have  only  to  allow  nature  to  do 
her  work.  For  if  the  name,  heing  pronounced,  goes  of  itself  to 
reflnite  itself  to  the  thought  of  the  person,  and  to  place  itself,  so  to 
speak,  upon  his  face,  as  upon  its  ordinary  seat,  we  will  say,  without 
hesitation, — tliere  it  is.  And  if^  on  the  contrary,  it  ohstinat^ly  refuses 
to  go  there  to  place  itself,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  thought  to  which 
we  had  else  attached  it,  we  will  say  peremptorily  and  at  once,  — 
no,  it  does  not  suit,  "'  Non  connectitur,  quia  non  simul  cum  illo  cog- 
itari  consuevit."  But  when  it  suits,  where  do  we  discover  this 
luminous  accordance  which  consummates  our  research  ?  And  where 
can  we  discover  it,  except  in  our  memory  itself — in  some  back 
chamber  I  mean,  of  that  labyrinth  where  what  we  considered  as 
lost  had  only  gone  astray,  ^Et  unde  adest,  nisi  ex  ipsa  memoria." 
And  the  proof  of  this  is  manifest.  When  the  name  presents  itself 
to  our  mind,  it  appears  neither  novel  nor  strange,  but  old  and  famil- 
iar, like  an  ancient  property  of  which  we  have  recovered  the  title- 
deeds,  ^  Non  enim  quasi  novum  credimus,  sed  recordantes  appro- 
bamus.'' 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  philosophical  opinions,  were  they  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated,  would  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among 
metaphysicians,  as  he  already  holds  among  theologians. 

^  Among  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory  and 
Reproduction  with  the  greatest  detail  and  pre- 
DeftetinfheftniUyBis  cision,  have  Still  failed  in  giving  more  than  a 
of  Memory  and  Repro-  meagre  Outline  of  theso  operations.  They  have 
^!to  ^i/  1*0^11^^  taken  account  only  of  the  notions  which  suggest 
ing  only  a  oonseeutfTe  each  Other,  with  a  distinct  and  palpable  noto- 
order  of  aaMoiation.  riety.  They  have  viewed  the  associations  only 
in  the  order  in  which  language  is  competent  to 
express  them ;  and  as  language,  which  renders  them  still  more  pal- 
pable and  distinct,  can  only  express  them  in  a  consecutive  order, — 
can  only  express  them  one  after  another,  they  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  thoughts  only  awaken  in  succession.  Thus,  a  series 
of  ideas  mutually  associated,  resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers, a  chain  in  which  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labors  through, 
in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  attain.^ 

**  There  are  some,  indeed,  among  them,  who  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to  several  funda- 
mental notions,  and,  consequently,  to  several  chains,  between  which 

1  Cf.  RtUPt  Warhi,  p.  906,  note  f.  —  Ed. 
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the  mind  may  choose ;  they  admit  even  that  every  link  ia  attached 
to  several  others,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  trellis,  —  a  kind 
of  net-work,  which  the  mind  may  traverse  in  every  direction,  but 
still  always  in  a  single  direction  at  once,  —  always  in  a  succession 
similar  to  that  of  speech.  This  manner  of  explaining  reminiscence 
is  founded  solely  on  this, — that,  content  to  have  observed  all  that 
is  distinctly  manifest  in  the  phasnomenon,  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  under  play  of  the  latescent  activities,  —  paid  no  attention  to 
all  that  custom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more  effectually  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  mind. 

"  Thus  their  theory,  true  in  itself,  and  departing  from  a  well-estab- 
lished principle,  —  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ex- 
£iementinthoph»-      pMns  in  a  Satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the 
nomenft,  which  the      phaBuomena  of  Reminiscence ;  but  it  is  incom- 
common  theory  Ms        j^^e,  for  it  is  Unable  to  account  for  the  prompt, 

to  explain,— the  moYe-        *  .  ._  .  if  ^y.*    j*       i^  i 

ment  of  thought  from  ^^J^  ^^^  varied  operation  of  this  faculty,  or  for 
one  oitier  of  raidecu  all  the  marvels  it  performs.  On  the  doctrine  of 
to  another.  f}^Q  philosophers,  wc  Can  explain  how  a  scholar 

repeats,  without  hesitation,  a  lesson  he  has 
learned,  for  all  the  words  are  associated  in  his  mind  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  has  studied  them ;  how  he  demonstrates  a 
geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  ^together  in 
the  same  manner;  these  and  similar  reminiscences  of  simple  succes- 
sions present  no  difficulties  which  the  common  doctrine  cannot 
resolve.  But  it  is  impossible,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid 
aifd  certain  movement  of  thought,  which,  with  a  marvellous  facility, 
passes  from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  return  again  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogades,  deviates,  and  reverts,  sometimes 
marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  again  clearing,  as  if  in  play, 
immense  intervals ;  which  runs  over  now  in  a  manifest  order,  now 
in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions  relative  to  an  object,  often 
relative  to  several,  between  which  no  connection  could  be  suspected ; 
and  this  without  hesitation,  without  uncertainty,  without  error,  as 
the  hand  of  a  skilfril  musician  expatiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most 
complex  organ.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  con- 
tracted theory  on  which  the  phsBUomena  of  reproduction  have  been 
thought  explained."  ^ 

*'To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phaBnomena  of  Reminiscence,  it 
is  requisite,  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions  it  is  determined 
to  exertion.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  every  crisis 

1  Cardaillao,  [Eiudts  EUmentaires  de  PkUosojMij  t.  U.  0  y.  p.  184  el  w?.— Ed.] 
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of  our  existence,  momentaiy  circumstances  are  the  causes  which 

awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollection  at 

condmoiu  imder      work  to  Supply  tbb  necessaries  of  thought.  ^    In 

which   Beminieoence      ^jj^  second  place^  it  is  as  Constituting  a  want  (and 

is  determined  to  exer-        ,  ^  ^  ^-  ix     '^v         ^  ^    ^  j 

jijjjj  by  want  I  mean  the  result  either  of  an  act  of  de- 

1.  Homentaiy  etiw  sire  or  of  Yolition),  that  the  determining  circum- 
camstsnees  the  causes  stance  tends  principally  to  awaken  the  thoughts 
of  our  mentia  activity.  ^.^j^  ^^^^^  j^  j^  associated.    This  being  the  case, 

2.  The    determln-  ®  ^ 

ing  circumstance  must      '^^  should  cxpect  that  each  ciroumstancc  which 
eonstitnte  a  want  constitutes  a  want  should  suggest,  likewise,  the 

notion  of  an  object,  or  objects,  proper  to  sat- 
isfy it;  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
ther to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  want  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  object ;  for  if  that  idea  were  alone,  it  would  remain 
without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide  me  in  the  procedure  I  should 
follow.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  the  idea  of  this 
object  there  should  be  associated  the  notion  of  the  relation  of  this 
object  to  the  want,  of  the  place  where  I  may  find  it,  of  the  means 
by  which  I  may  procui*e  it,  and  turn  it  to  account,  etc.  For  instance, 
I  wish  to  make  a  quotation :  —  This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea 
of  the  author  in  whom  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  which  I  am  desir- 
ous of  citing ;  but  this  idea  would  be  fruitless,  unless  there  were 
conjoined,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  obtain  it,  of  the  means  I  must  employ,  etc. 
Hence  I  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  want  does  not  awaken  an 

idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  that  it  awakens  it 
CondiUona  under      accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  con- 

whieh  a  want  is  elTeo-  •  t       ii        ^  a«  i*  r   ^  'x 

Hve  to  determioe  rem-  siderable,  of  accessory  notions,  which  form,  as  it 

iniMcnee.  Were,  its  train  or  attendance.    This  train  may 

1.  AvskeiM  the  idea  vary  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  want  which 

ofiteot)ieot.ioDgwith  Boggegt^  the  notion  ^f  g^  object;  but  the  train 

certain   accessory  no- 

tjons.  can  never  fall  wholly  ofl^  and  it  becomes  more 

indissolubly  attached  to  the  object,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  been  more  firequently  called  up  in  attendance. 

^  I  infer,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  accompaniment  of  accessory 
notions,  simultaneously  suggested  with  the  prin- 
notions  ^'*^di^  pal  idea,  is  far  fi-om  being  as  vividly  and  dis- 
represented  in  con-  tiuctly  represented  in  consciousness  as  that  idea 
acioftsness  than  the  itself;  and  when  these  accessories  have  once 
idea  Itself.  ^^^  Completely  blended  with  the  habits  of 

the  mind,  and  its  reproductive  agency,  they  at  length  finally  dis- 

1  [Sapejam  ipatto  obmtam 
Lerlf  ezototam  memortam  renorst  note. 

Seneca,  (Ednms,  y.  820.] 
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appear,  becoming  ftised,  as  it  were,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
idea  to  which  they  are  attached.  Experience  proves  this  double 
effect  of  the  habits  of  remiftiscence.  If  we  observe  our  opera- 
tions relative  to  the  gratification  of  a  want,  we  shall  perceive  that 
we  are  far  from  having  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  accessory 
notions ;  the  consciousness  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  obscured,  and  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  present  to  the  mind,  for  it  is  they 
that  direct  our  procedure  in  all  its  details. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  admit  that  the  thought  of  an  object 

immediately  suggested  by  a  desire,  is  always  accompanied  by  an 

escort  more  or  less  numerous  of  accessory  thoughts,  equally  present 

to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  unknown  in 

The  accessory  no-  themselves  to  consciousness;  that  these  acces- 
tions,  the  more  influ-  sories  are  not  without  their  influence  in  guiding 
■a  tbey  m  forther  *^®  Operations  elicited  by  the  principal  notion; 
withdrawn  from  con-  and,  it  may  even  be  added,  that  they  are  so 
■cionsnen.  much  the  more  calculated  to  exert  an  effect  in 

the  conduct  of  our  procedure,  in  proportion  as, 
having  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  our  habits  of  reproduction, 
the  influences  they  exert  are  further  withdrawn,  in  ordinary,  from 
the  ken  of  consciousness."^     The  same  thing 

^^°?!i^i  ^^  *^  ™*y  ^  illustrated  by  what  happens  to  us  in  the 
case  of  reading.  Originally  each  word,  each 
letter,  was  a  separate  object  of  consciousness.  At  length,  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  lines  being,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  our  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  result,  of  which  alone  we  are 
conscious.  But  that  each  word  and  letter  has  its  effect,  —  an  effect 
which  can  at  any  moment  become  an  object  of  consciousness,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  If  we  look  over  a  book  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  particular  name  or  word,  we  glance  our  eye 
over  a  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ascertain,  almost  in  a  moment, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  therein.  Here  the  mind  i^  hardly 
conscious  of  a  single  word,  but  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest ;  but  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  must  have  produced 
an  obscure  effect,  and  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  discrim- 
inate and  strengthen,  so  as  to  call  it  into  clear  consciousness,  when- 
ever the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the  word 
sought  for  could  determine.  But,  if  the  mind  be  not  unaffected 
by  the  multitude  of  letters  and  words  which  it  surveys,  if  it  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  of  letters  constituting  the 

1  Cardalllao,  [Btudes  EUmnU,  dt  PkOos.  t.  U.  c.  t.  p.  128  •<  m^.  —  Ed.] 
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word  it  seeks,  be  or  be  not  actually  among  them,  and  all  this  with- 
out any  distinct  consciousness  of  all  it  tries  and  finds  defective ;  — 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  —  why  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  overlook  its  book  of  memory,  and 
search  among  its  magazines  of  latescent  cognitions  for  the  notions 
of  which  it  is  in  want,  awakening  these  into  consciousness,  and 
allowing  the  others  to  remain  in  their  obscurity  ? 

^  A  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show,  that 

we  have  not  yet  divined  the  faculty  of  Reminis- 

Groands  for  inftr-      cencc  in  its  whole  extent.    Let  us  make  a  single 

ring  that  we  have  not      reflection.     Continually  struck  by  relations  of 

ni!^*'''oT:^i!teLio^      «very  kind,  continually  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 

In  its  utoie  extent.  perqeptions  and  sensations  of  every  variety,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  occupied  with  a  complement 
of  thoughts ;  we  experience  at  once,  and  we  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of,  a  considerable  number  of  wants, — wants  some- 
times real,  sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary, — phasnomena,  how- 
ever, all  stamped  with  the  same  characters,  and  all  stimulating  us 
to  act  with  more  or  less  of  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among  the 
different  wants  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  satisfying  that  want  which  we  determine  to  prefer ; 
and  as  the  motives  of  this  preference  are  tak6n  either  from  among 
the  principal  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these  several  wants,  or  from 
among  the  accessory  ideas  which  habit  has  established  into  their 
necessary  escorts;  —  in  all  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  that  all  the 
circumstances  should  at  once,  and  from  the  moment  they  have  taken 
the  character  of  wants,  produce  an  effect,  correspondent  to  that 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  caused  by  each  in  particular.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  complement  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  thus  affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always 
present  to  us,  and,  consequently,  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  im- 
mense number  of  thoughts ;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly 
recognized,  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  consciousness,  but  the 
greater  number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the 
less  effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar"  influence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  acting.  * 

**  We  might  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances  is 
a  kind  of  electric  shock  which  is  comnlunicated  to  a  certain  portion, 
—  to  a  certain  limited  sphere,  of  intelligence;  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks  which,  given  at  once 


1  [Cf.  Wolf,  TsyduHogia  RationaHs,  f )  M,  97.     SutsiU,  partio.  78,  pp.  166, 166  ( Florence,  1566), 
Mftynettne  Haynetiiu,  In  Jrist.  Dt  Sentu  it     and  Simon  Simouios,  Ibid.  p.  257.] 
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at  so  many  different  points,  produce  a  general  dotation.  We  may 
form  some  rade  conception  of  this  pbsBnomenon  by  an  analogy. 
We  may  compare  it,  in  the  former  case,  to  those  concentric  circles 
which  are  presented  to  our  observation  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  water, 
when  its  surface  is  agitated  by  throwing  in  a  pebble ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  the  same  surface  when  agitated  by  a  number  of  peb- 
bles thrown  simultaneously  at  different  points. 

^  To  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  this  phaenomenon,  I  may  add  some 

observations  on  the  relation  of  our  thoughts 

J^  ^'^^^J^'''^^     among  themselves,  and  with  the  determining 

from  the  relations  of  ,         ^  ^7  ^ 

our  thoughts  among      circumstanccs  of  the  moment. 
themreWes,  and  wfth  **  1°,  Among  the  thoughts,  notious,  or  ideas 

uie  determining  cir-  ^vhich  belong  to  the  different  groups,  attached 
ment,  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  principal  representations  simultaneously 
awakened,  there  are  some  reciprocally  connected 
by  relations  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  this  whole  comple- 
ment of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  each  other  to 
higher  vigor,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  kind  of 
preeminence  in  the  group  or  particular  circle  of  activity  to  which 
they  belong. 

"2®,  There  are  thoughts  associated,  whether  as  principals  or 
accessories,  to  a  greater  number  of  determining  circumstances,  or 
to  circumstances  which  recur  more  frequently.  Hence  they  present 
themselves  oftener  than  the  others,  they  enter  more  completely  into 
our  habits,  and  take,  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  character  of 
customary  or  habitual  notions.  It  hence  results,  that  they  are  less 
obtrusive,  though  more  energetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as 
they  do,  a  principal  part  in  almost  all  our  deliberations ;  and  exer- 
cising a  stronger  influence  on  our  determinations. 

"  3®,  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously  excited, 
those  which  are  connected  with  circumstances  which  more  vividly 
affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  over  others  of  the  same 
description  with  themselves,  but  likewise  predominate  over  all  those 
which  are  dependent  on  circumstances  of  a  feebler  determining 
influence. 

"  From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to  infer, 
that  the  thoughts  connected  with  circumstances  on  which  our 
attention  is  more  specially  concentrated,  are  those  which  prevail 
over  the  others ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render  dominant 
and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and  during  the 
moment  of  attention,  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which  we  attend 
that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant. 

"  Thus  if  we  appreciate  correctly  the  phsBuomena  of  Reproduo- 
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tion  pr  Remmiscence,  we  shall  recognize,  as  an  incontestable  fact, 

that  oar  thoughts  suggest  each  other,  not  one  by 

General  eondusions.      one  Successively,  aa)  the  order  to  which  language 

Thought,    awakened      j^  astricted  might  lead  us  to  infer:  but  that  the 

not  only    in    saccee-  ^   ,  ,  ,  .  , 

■ion,  but  aimuitane-      Complement  of  Circumstances  under  which  we  at 
oufliy.  every  moment '  exist,  awakens  simultaneously  a 

gi*eat  number  of  thoughts;  these  it  calls  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we 
find  it  requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  cooperate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more  or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and  con- 
sequent acts. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts 
always  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  only  a  small 
Of  these  some  only      number  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious : 
coiucioamess.  ^"^  *^^*  ^^  *^  small  number  we  ought  to  dis- 

tinguish those  which,  being  clothed  in  language, 
oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a  more  fixed  attention ;  those  ' 
which  hold  a  closer  relation  to  circumstances  more  impressive  than 
others ;  or  which  receive  a  predominant  character  by  the  more  vig- 
orous attention  we  bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although 
not  the  objects  of  clear  consciousness,  they  are  nevertheless  present 
to  the  mind,  there  to  perform  a  Very  important  pait  as  motive 
principles  of  determination ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
apparent,  being  more  disguised  by  habit."  ^ 

1  CftidaiUae,  [Etuda  EUmtm,  d*  rhths.,  t.  ii.  o.  t.  p.  184  <l  <eg. —Ed.] 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

THE  BEPRESENTATIVE  FACULTY.— IMAGINATION. 

In  m7  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  special  consideration  of  the 
elementary  process  of  calling  up  or  resuscitatbg 
out  of  unconsciousness  the  mental  modifications 
which  the  mind,  by  its  Retentive  Faculty,  preserves  from  absolute 
extinction;  the  process  to  which  I  gave  the  not  unexceptionable 
name  of  the  Reproductive,  and  which,  as  left  to  its  spontaneous 
action,  or  as  modified  by  the  will,  obtains  the  several  denominations 
of  Suggestion,  or  of  Reminiscence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lec- 
ture, I  was  engaged  in  showing  that  the  common  doctrine  in  regard 
to  Reproduction  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  phsenomena, — that 
it  allows  to  the  mind  only  the  power  of  reproducing  the  minima  of 
thought  in  succession,  as  in  speech  it  can  only  enunciate  these  one 
after  another ;  whereas,  in  the  process  of  Suggestion  and  Reminis- 
cence, thoughts  are  awakened  simultaneously  in  multitudes,  in  so 
^  as  to  be  brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind;  in 
other  words,  they  all,  like  the  letters  of  a  writing  which  we  glance 
over,  produce  their  effect,  but  those  only  upon  which  the  mind  con- 
centrates its  attention  are  drawn  out  into  the  light  and  foreground 
of  consciousness. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two 
first  of  the  three  correlative  processes  of  Retention,  Reproduction, 
and  Representation,  I  proceed  to  the  special  discussion  of  the  last, 
—  the  Representative  Faculty. 

By  the  faculty  of  Representation,  as  I  formedy  mentioned,  I 
mean  strictly  the  power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 

nTnt^'^ -wh^        "^^  ^P  ^^^^y  ^^^^^®  ^^^^^^  ^^^  thoughts  which, 

by  the  act  of  Reproduction,  it  has  recalled  into 
consciousness.  Though  the  processes  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
duction cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are  never- 
theless not  more  to  be  confounded  into  one  than  those  of  Repro- 
duction and  Conservation.     They  are,  indeed,  discriminated  by 
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differences  sufficiently  decisive.  Reproduction,  as  we  have  seen, 
operates,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  consciousness.  Representation,  on 
the  contrary,  is  only  realized  as  it  is  realized  in  consciousness ;  the 
degree  or  vivacity  of  the  representation  being  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  or  vivacity  of  our  consciousness  of  its  reality.    Nor 

are  the  energies  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
Repreeentation  and  duction  always  exerted  by  the  same  individual 
Reprodaetian  not  ti-  -^  ^^^jj  intensity,  any  more  than  the  energies 
nme  indiTiduai  In  ^^  Reproduction  and  Retention.  Some  minds 
equal  hitenaitjr;  but  are  distinguished  for  a  higher  power  of  mani-* 
all  strong  or  weak  in  festing  One  of  these  phsBuomena;  others,  for 
in^  reference  to 'the  manifesting  another;  and  as  it  is  not  always 
eameoianesofoi^jeeti.      the  person  who  forgets  nothing,  who  can  most 

promptly  recall  what  he  retains,  so  neither  is  it 
always  the  person  who  recollects  most  easily  and  correctly,  who 
can  exhibit  what  he  remembers  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  Retention,  Reproduction,  and  Repre- 
sentation, though  not  in  different  persons  of  the  same  relative  vigor, 
are,  however,  in  the  same  individuals,  all  strong  or  weak  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  classes  of  objects.  For  example,  if  a  man's 
memory  be  more  peculiarly  retentive  of  words,  his  verbal  reminis- 
cence and  imagination  will,  in  like  manner,  be  more  particularly 
energetic. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  philosophers  not  having  carried  their 
psycholo^cal  analysis  so  far  as  the  constituent  or  elementaiy  pro- 
cesses, the  faculties  in  their  systems  are  only  precarious  unions  of 
these  processes,  in  binary  or  even  trinary  combination,  —  unions, 
consequently,  in  which  hardly  any  two  philosophers  are  at  one.  In 
common  language,  it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  found  terms  to  express  the  result  of  an  analysis,  which 
had  not  even  been  performed  by  philosophers;  and,  accordingly, 
the  term  Imagination  or  Phantasy^  which  denotes  most  nearly  the 
representative  process,  does  this,  however,  not  without  an  admixture 
of  other  processes,  which  it  is  of  consequence  for  scientific  precision 
that  we  should  consider  apart. 

Philosophers  have  divided  Imagination  into  two,  —  what  they 

call  the  Reproductive  and  the  Productive.    By 

rhfloeopbershavedi-      the  former,  they  mean  imagination  considered 

Tided  Imagination  in.      ^  simply  rcexhiblting,  representing  the  objects 

toReprodactive(Con-  f^  °'       f^  ^  '^ 

oeption,)  and  Produo-      presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhibitmg  them 

tire.  without  addition,  or  retrenchment,  or  any  change 

in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held, 

when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.    This  operation  Mr. 
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Stewart^  has  discriminated  as  a  separate  faculty,  and  bestowed  on 

it  the  name  of  Conception.     This  discrimina- 

This  diMriminaUon      tion   and   nomenclature,   I  think   unfortunate. 

unfortunate  in  itself      rpj^^  discrimination  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is 

and  in  its  nomenola-  _  ,_  ,  .     ,  ,.  ..         .  , 

^^^^  unphilosophical   to   distmguish,  as   a   separate 

faculty,  what  is  evidently  only  a  special  appli- 
cation of  a  common  power.  The  nomenclature  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  term  Conception^  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bundles,  or 
grasping  into  unity, — this  term,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was,  and  only  properly  could  be,  applied 
to  express, — the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of  objects,  in  other 
words,  what  have  been  called  our  general  ideas.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Reproductive  Imagbation  (or  Con- 
ception, in  the  abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosophers)  is 
not  a  simple  faculty.  It  comprises  two  processes :  —  first,  an  act  of 
representation  strictly  so  called ;  and,  secondly,  an  act  of  reproduc- 
tion, arbitrarily  limited  by  certain  contingent  circumstances ;  and  it 
is  from  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent,  that  the 
fiiculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  Productive  Imagination  establish  a  better  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  faculty  than  the  Reproductive.  The 
Productive  or  Creative  Imagination  is  that  which  is  usually  rig- 
nified  by  the  term  Imagination  or  Fancy^  in  ordinary  language. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ierms  produc* 
tive  or  creative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Imagination,  or  the 
Representative  Faculty  of  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
Imagination  creates  nothing,  that  is,  produces  nothing  new;  and 
the  terms  in  question  are,  therefore,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  employ  them,  only  abusively  applied  to  denote  the  operations 
of  Fancy,  in  the  new  arrangement  it  makes  of  the  old  objects 
furnished  to  it  by  the  senses.  We  have  now. 
Imagination,  as  a      therefore,  only  to  consider,  whether,  in  this  cor- 

plastto   energy,  isa  -■.▼  ..  ,. 

oompiex  operation.         re<i^^  meaning.  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 

be  a  simple  or  a  complex  operation.    And  that 

it  is  a  complex  operation,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  difiicult  to 

prove. 

In  the  view  I  take  of  the  ftindamental  processes,  the  act  of 

representation  is  merely  the  energy  of  the  mind 

The  act^of^pre-      .^^  holding  up  to  its  own  Contemplation  what  it 

is  determined  to  represent.     I  distinguish,  as 

essentially  different,  the  representation,  and  the  determination  to 

1  EUmenU^  toI.  i.  part  i.  c.  8     Works^  toI.     tion,  Me  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Edition  of  hit 
H.  p.  144     On  Beid*i  oae  of  the  term  Concep-     Wwhs^  p  800,  note  t>  and  p.  407,  note  X* — £»• 
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represent.  I  exclude  from  the  faculty  of  Representation  all  power 
of  preference  among  the  objects  it  holds  up  to  view.  This  is  the 
function  of  faculties  wholly  different  from  that  of  Representation, 
which,  though  active  in  representing,  is  wholly  passive  as  to  what  it 
represents. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  powers  by  which  the  Repre- 
sentative Faculty  is  determined  to  represent. 

Two    powen   by      and  to  represent  this  particular  object,  or  this 
which  the  Bepresentsp      particular  complement  of  objects,  and  not  any " 
J^^T^J^^,^  '^^      other?     These  are  two.     The  first  of  these  is 

minea  to  enei^. 

1.  The  BeprodQotire      the  Reproductive  Faculty.    This  faculty  is  the 
y^caity.  great  immediate  source  from  which  the  Repre- 

sentative receives  both  the  materials  and  the 
determination  to  represent ;  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Reproduc- 
tive Faculty  is  governed,  govern  also  the  Representative.  Accord- 
ingly, if  there  were  no  other  laws  in  the  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  thought  than  those  of  association,  the  Representative 
Faculty  would  be  determined  in  its  manifestations,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty  alone ; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  representation  could  no  more  be  distin- 
guished from  reproduction  than  reproduction  from  association. 
But  there  is  another  elementary  process  which  we  have  not  yet 
considered,  —  Comparison,  or  the  Faculty  of 
i^The  Faculty  of  relations,  to  which  flie  representative  act  is  like- 
wise subject,  and  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  determining  in  what  combinations  objects  are  represented. 
By  the  process  of  Comparison,  the  complex  objects, — the  congeries 
of  phsBnomena  called  up  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty,  undergo 
various  operations.  They  are  separated  into  parts,  they  are  analyzed 
into  elements ;  and  these  parts  and  elements  are  again  compounded 
in  every  various  fashion.  In  all  this  the  Representative  Faculty 
cooperates.  It,  first  of  all,  exhibits  the  phsBnomena  so  called  up  by 
the  laws  of  ordinary  association.  In  this  it  acts  as  handmaid  to 
the  Reproductive  Faculty.  It  then  exhibits  the  phsenomena  as 
variously  elaborated  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  Compara- 
tive Faculty,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  it  performs  the  part  of  a 
subsidiary. 

This  being  understood,  yon  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Imagi- 
nation of  common  language,  —  the  f^roductive  Ima^ation  of  phi- 
losophers,— is  nothing  but  the  Representative  process  plies  the 
process  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  the  Comparative,  In 
this  compound  operation,  it  is  true  that  the  representative  act  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  most  essential,  element.     For,  in 
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the  first  place,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  act  of 
comparison,  —  of  the  act  of  analytic  synthesis, 
The  Imagination  of      that  the  material  on  which  it  operates  (that  is, 
common  language  1b      ^j^^  objects  reproduced  in  their  natural  connec- 
ceMCT  of  itepraenta-      ^^oiis)  should  be  held  up  to  its  observation  in 
tion  and  Comparison.      a  clear  light,  in  order  that  it  may  take  note 
of  their  various  circumstances  of  relation ;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  the  result  of  its  own  elaboration,  that  is,  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  proposes,  should  be  realized  in  a  vivid 
act  of  representation.    Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  view  both  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  philosophers,  the  more  obtrusive,  though  really  the 
more  subordinate,  element  in  this  compound  process  has  been 
elevated  into  the  principal  constituent ;  whereas,  the  act  of  compar- 
ison, —  the  act  of  separation  and  reconstruction,  has  been  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  act  of  representation. 
Thus  Imagination,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 
a  simple  but  a  compound  faculty,  —  a  faculty. 
The  process  of  Rep.      however,  in  which  representation,  —  the  vivid 
Trilrulntorim"      ®^^i*>^t^o^  ^^  a^  object,  — forms  the  principal 
agination     as   com-      constituent.    I^  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
moniy  understood.  find  a  commou  word  for  every  elementary  pro- 

cess of  our  analysis,  —  Imagination  would  be 
the  term,  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meaning,  could  be 
accommodated  to  express  thfe  Representative  Faculty. 
By  Imagination,  thus  limited,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
faculty  of  representing  mere  objects  of  sense 
Imagination   not      ^i^^^^  ^  meant.     On  the  contrary,  a  vigorous 

limited  to  objects  of  «  ^  ^         •  •    j.  i_i 

^^^  power  of  representation  is  as  indispensable  a 

condition  of  success  in  the  abstract  sciences,  as 
in  the  poetical  and  plastic  arts ;  and  it  may,  accordingly,  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  Aristotle  or  Homer  were  possessed  of  the  more 
powerful  imagination.  "  We  may,  indeed,  affirm,  that  there  are  as 
many  different  kinds  of  imagination  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
intellectual  activity.  There  is  the  imagination  of  abstraction,  which 
•represents  to  us  certain  phases  of  an  object  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  by  which  the  phases  are  united ; 
the  imagination  of  wit,  which  represents  differences  and  contrasts, 
and  the  resemblances  by  which  these  are  again  combined ;  the 
imagination  of  judgment,  which  represents  the  various  qualities 
of  an  object,  and  binds  them  together  under  the  relations  of  sub- 
stance, of  attiibute,  of  mode;  the  imagination  of  reason,  which 
represents  a  principle  in  connection  with  its  consequences,  the  effect 
in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the  imagination  of  feeling  which  rep- 
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resents  the  accessory  images,  kindred  to  some  particular,  and  which 
therefore  confer  on  it  greater  compass,  depth,  and  intensity;  the 
imagination  of  volition,  which  represents  all  the  circumstances  which 
concur  to  persuade  or  dissuade  from  a  cert^dn  act  of  will ;  the  im- 
agination of  the  passions,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  represents  all  that  is  homogeneous  or  analogous ;  finally, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  which  represents  whatever  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  sublime, — whatever,  in  a  word,  it  is  determined  to 
represent  by  any  interest  of  art."  ^  The  term  imagination^  however, 
is  less  generally  applied  to  the  representations  of  the  Comparative 
Faculty  considered  in  the  abstract,  than  to  the  representations  of 
sensible  objects,  concretely  modified  by  comparison.  The  two  kinds 
of  imagination  are  in  fact  not  frequently  combined.  Accordingly, 
using  the  term  in  this  its  ordinary  extent,  t£at  is,  in  its  limitation 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  Hume :  "  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  nothing 
has  been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men 
of  bright  fancies  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  those  angels 
whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
wings."  ^ 

Considering  the  Representative  Faculty  in  subordination  to  its 

two  determinants,  the  &culty  of  Reproduction 

Three  principal  or-      and  the  faculty  of  Comparison  or  Elaboration, 

den  In  which  im-      ^^  j^^y  ^gtinguigh  three  principal  ordera  in 

agination    repreeenta  ,.,▼         ..  .1  ^,.r«, 

y^3^  which  Imagination  represents  ideas :  —  "  1%  The 

Natural  order;  2%  The  Logical  order;  3%  The 
Poetical  order.    The  natural  order  is  that  in  which  we  receive  the 
impression  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  ac- 
cording to  whidh  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
2.  The  logical  order,      g^oup  themselves.    The  logical  order  consists  in 
presenting  what  is  universal,  prior  to  what  is 
contained  under  it  as  particular,  or  in  presenting  the  particulars  first, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.    The 
former  is  the  order  of  deduction,  the  latter  that  of  induction.    These 
two  orders  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deliver  to  us  notions  in 
the  dependence  in  which  the  antecedent  explains  the  subsequent. 
The  poetical  order  consists  in  seizing  individual 
^  .     e  poetic     or-      circumstances,  and  in  grouping  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  imagination  shall  represent  them 
so  as  they  might  be  offered  by  the  sense.    The  natural  order  is  in- 
voluntary ;  it  is  established  independently  of  our  concurrence.    The 

1  AncUlon,  JSssaU  PhUotopki^itSf  il.  161.    S  TnattM  0/ Human  Aoiwv,  book  i.  part  ir.  f  7.— Ed. 


1.  The  natural  or- 
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logical  order  is  a  child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  our  will ;  but  it  ia 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  intelligence,  which  tend  always  to  recall 
the  particular  to  the  general,  or  the  general  to  the  particular.  The 
poetical  order  is  exclusively  calculated  on  effect.  Pindar  would  not 
be  a  lyric  poet,  if  his  thoughts  and  images  followed  each  other  in 
the  common  order,  or  in  the  logical  order.  The  state  of  mindJn 
which  thought  and  feeling  clothe  themselves  in  lyric  forms,  is  a  state 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  associated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner, — in  which  they  have,  in  fact,  no  other  relation  than  that 
which  groups  and  moves  them  around  the  dominant  thought  or 
feeling  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ode.*' 

^Thoughts  which  follow  each  other  only  in  the  natural  order,  or 

as  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  in 

AMooiatioDB  tedious,      general,  form  tedious  conversations  and  tiresome 

^^       ^'  books.     Thoughts,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 

connection  is  singular,  capricious,  extraordinary, 
are  unpleasing ;  whether  it  be  that  they  strike  us  as  improbable,  or 
that  the  effort  which  has  been  required  to  produce,  supposes  a  cor- 
responding effort  to  comprehend.  Thoughts  whose  association  is 
at  once  simple  and  new,  and  which,  though  not  previously  witnessed 
in  conjunction,  are  yet  approximated  without  a  violent  exertion, — 
such  thoughts  please  universally,  by  affording  the  mind  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  and  exercise  at  once." 

"A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar  order 

of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  period 
reoQiur  kind!  of      ^f  yft^  i^  every  sex,  in  every  country,  in  every 

Immginatlon  determin-  «.    •  .   i  «    ^  #»  •      •      n 

eiby  peculiar  order,  rel^on.  A  knowledge  of  men  pnncipaUy  con- 
of  aasociation.  sists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 

their  thougMs  are  linked  and  represented.  The 
study  of  this  is  of  importance  to  the  instructor,  in  order  to  direct 
the  character  and  intellect  of  his  pupils ;  to  the  statesman,  that  he 
may  exert  his  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of  a 
people ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  give  truth  and  reality  to  his  dra- 
matic situations ;  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  convince  and  persuade ; 
to  the  man  of  the  world,  if  hje  would  give  interest  to  his  conveisa- 
tion." 
^Authors  who  have  made  a  successful  study  of  this  subject,  skim 

over  a  multitude  of  circumstances  under  which 
Diiifereiice  between      ^j^  occurrence  has  taken  place ;  because  they  are 

a  cnltiyated  and  a  tqI-  ^i    ^   -^   •  ^  •     ^      i.  a   •  i 

car  mind.  awarc  that  it  IS  proper  to  reject  what  is  only 

accessory  to  the  object  which  they  would  present 

in  prominence.'  A  vulgar  mind  forgets  and  spares  nothing;  he  is 

ignorant  that  conversation  is  always  but  a  selectipn ;  tijiat  every  story 
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is  subject  to  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry, — /eatincU  adeventum: 
and  that  all  which  does  not  concur  to  the  effect,  destroys  or  weakens 
it.  The  involuntary  associations  of  their  thoughts  are  imperative 
on  minds  of  this  description ;  they  are  held  in  thraldom  to  the  order 
and  circumstances  in  which  their  perceptions  were  originally  ob- 
tained.^ ^  This  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  greatest 
observer  of  human  nature.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Falstaff  of 
his  promise  of  marriage,  supplies  a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity. 
^Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gUt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  cfiamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing his  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor," — and  so  forth.  In 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  the  coachman  thus  describes  a  scene  (in  the 
Bear  Garden :  ^  He  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  one  was  a  fair  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ;  the  sergeant 
had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  blue ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about 
four  o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg." 
**  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Reverie,  are  so  many  effects  of  im- 
agination, determined  by  association,  —  at  least 

Iheamiiig  an  efl^        ^^^^  ^f  ^-^^^  ^  ^y^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  decisive 
of  imagination,  deter-        ,    ^  ▼«  .  .  i  n, 

mined  by  association.  influence.  If  an  impression  on  the  sense  often 
commences  a  dream,  it  is  by  imagination  and 
suggestion  that  it  is  developed  and  accomplished.  Dreams  have 
frequently  a  degree  of  vivacity  which  enables  them  to  compete 
with  the  reality ;  and  if  the  events  which  they  represent  to  us  were 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in  which 
we  stand,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  vivid 
dream  from  a  sensible  perception."*  **  I^"  says  Pascal,'  **  we  dreamt 
every  night  the  same  thing,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  powerfully 
as  the  objects  which  we  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artisan 
were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was 
king,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  happy  as  a  king, 
who  dreamt  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  that  we  were  pursued  by  enemies  and  harassed  by  hor- 
rible phantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that  were 
true,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  gi'eat  dread  of  sleep,  as  we  should 
of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprehend  these  misfortunes.  .... 
It  is  only  because  dreams  are  different  and  inconsistent,  that  we  can 
say,  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt;  for  life  is  a  dream  a 
little  less  inconstant."    Now  the  case  which  Pascal  here  hypotheti- 

1  Anenion,  Esaais  BUZof.  U  153-150.— Ed.        8  Aiu^,  partio  1.  art.  tI.  i  90.    Vol.  ii.  I». 
S  Aneillon^  En,  FkO,  IL 169. — £d.  102,  (edit  Fangin.)— £d. 
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cally  supposes,  has  actually  happened.  In  a  very  curious  Ger- 
man work,  by  Abel,  entitled  A  CoUecHon  of 
mJ^^n^'bJ'Iw"'  J^emarkable  Phcmomma  from  JETuman  Zi/e, 
I  find  the  following  case,  which  I  abridge :  —  A 
young  man  had  a  cataleptic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
singular  cifect  was  operated  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six 
minutes  after  falling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and  almost 
always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so  that  he 
carried  on  from  ni^ht  to  night  the  same  history,  or  rather  continued 
to  play  the  same  part.  On  wakening,  he  had  no  reminiscence 
whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts,  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  distinguishes  this  as  rather  a  case  of  somnambulism  than  of 
common  dreaming.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  played  a  double 
part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he  was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  mer- 
chant; by  night  he  was  a  married  man,  the  Either  of  a  family,  a 
senator,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  If  during  his  vision  any- 
thing was  said  in  regard  to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal 
and  a  dream.  This  case,  which  is  established  on  the  best  evidence, 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique. 

The  influence  of  dreams  upon  our  character  is  not  without  its 
interest.  A  particular  tendency  may  be  strengthened  in  a  man 
solely  by  the  repeated  action  of  dreams.  Dreams  do  not,  however, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  any  appreciable  indication  of  the 
character  of  individuals.  It  is  not  always  the  subjects  that  occupy 
us  most,  when  awake,  that  form  the  matter  of  our  dreams ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  persons  the  dearest  to  us  are  precisely  those  about 
whom  we  dream  most  rarely. 

Somnambulism  is  a  phsenomenon  still  more  astonishing.  In  this 
sineular  state,  a  person  perforpis  a  rcimlar  series 
of  rational  actions,  and  those  frequently  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  and,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
with  a  talent  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretension  when  awake.^ 
His  memory  and  reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of 
words  and  things,  which  perhaps  were  never  at  his  disposal  in  the 
ordinary  state ;  he  speaks  more  fluently  a  more  refined  language ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  hardly 
allows  us  to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other 
channels  than  the  common  organs  of  sense,  but  the  sphere  of  his 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confined.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy ;  for,  on  the  one 

1  Cf.  Anofllon,  Easais  FkUos,  IL  161.  —  Ed. 
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hand,  the  phsenomena  are  so  marvellous  that  they  cannot  be  believed, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are  of  so  unambignous  and  palpable  a 
character,  and  the  witnesses  to  their  reality  are  so  numerous,  so 
intelligent,  and  so  high  above  every  suspicion  of  deceit,  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  credit  to  what  is  attested  by  such  ample 
and  unexceptionable  evidence. 
^The  third  stat«,  that  of  Reverie  or  Castle-building,  is  a  kind  of 
waking  dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dream- 
ing, except  by  the  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies it.    In  this  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice 
of  subject,  without  control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involuntary 
associations  of  imagination.    The  mind  is  thus  occupied  without 
being  properly  active ;  it  is  active,  at  least,  without  effort.    Young 
persons,  women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  dis- 
posed to  reverie.  There  is  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions,  which 
render  it  as  seductive  as  it  is  dangerous.    The  mind,  by  indulgence 
in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a 
pleasing  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  the  desire  of  action."^ 
"The  happiness  and  misery  of  every  individual  of  mankind 
depends  almost  exclusively  on   the  particular 
The  hmppineM  and      character  of  his  habitual  aasociations,  and  the 
mkerr  of  the  todhrid-      relative  kind  and  intensity  of  his  imagination, 
^li^^r  oril'haw^      I^  ^  «^^ch  less  what  we  actually  are,  and  what 
nai  assoeiatioDs.  we  actually  possess,  than  what  we  imagine  our- 

selves to  be  and  have,  that  is  decisive  of  our 
existence  and  fortune.'' '  Apicius  committed  suicide  to  avoid  star- 
vation, when  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  somewhere,  in  English 
money,  about  £100,000.  The  Roman  epicure  imagined  that  he 
could  not  subsist  on  what,  to  men  in  general,  would  seem  more  than 
affluence. 

"Ima^nation,  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  pictures  with  which, 

according  to  our  habits  and  associations,  it  fills 

Theinflnenoeof  im-      ^^^  f^^^  ^f  ^^^  j-f    j^^^^g  ^^  reality  a  magical 

asiiuttioii  on   human  «f  c? 

iii^  charm,  or  despoils  it  of  all  its  pleasantness.   The 

imaginary  happy  and  the  imaginary  miserable 
are  common  in  the  world,  but  their  happiness  and  misery  are  not 
the  less  real ;  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  they  feel 
and  estimate  their  condition.  Fear,  hope,  the  recollection  of  past 
pleasures,  the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret  and 
almost  resistless  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  certain  objects,  are 

1  Ancfllon,  E$$au  PkOot.  11. 162.  —  Ed.  S  Ancfllon,  Suau  PkOoa.  li.  168, 164.  —  Ed. 
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the  effects  of  association  and  imagination.  At  a  distance,  things 
seem  to  us  radiant  with  a  celestial  beauty,  or  in  the  lurid  aspect  of 
deformity.  Of  a  truth,  in  either  case  we  are  equally  wrong.  When 
the  event  which  we  dread,  or  which  we  desire,  takes  place,  when 
we  obtain,  or  when  there  is  forced  upon  us,  an  object  environed 
with  a  thousand  hopes,  or  with  a  thousand  fears,  we  soon  discover 
that  we  have  expected  too  much  or  too  little;  we  thought  it  by 
anticipation  infinite  in  good  or  evil,  and  we  find  it  in  reality  not 
only  finite,  but  contracted.  *With  the  exception,'  says  Rousseau, 
^of  the  self-existent  Being,  there  is  nothing  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  not.'  In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  suffering, 
happiness  is  not  so  much  happiness,  nor  misery  so  much  misery,  as 
we  had  anticipated.  In  the  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator, 
our  joys  reappear  as  purer  and  more  brilliant  than  they  had  been 
actually  experienced ;  and  sorrow  loses  not  only  its  bitterness,  but 
is  changed  even  into  a  source  of  pleasing  recollection."^  "Suavis 
laborum  est  prsBteritorum  memoria,"  says  Cicero;*  while  ^hsBC  olim 
meminisse  juvabit,"'  is,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  the  consolation  of  a 
present  infliction.  <<In  early  youth,  the  present  and  the  future  are 
displayed  in  a  factitious  magnificence;  for  at  this  period  of  life 
imagination  is  in  its  spring  and  freshness,  and  a  cruel  experience 
has  not  yet  exorcised  its  brilliant  enchantments.  Hence  the  fair 
picture  of  a  golden  age,  which  all  nations  concur  in  placing  in  the 
past ;  it  is  the  dream  of  the  youth  of  mankind."  *  In  old  age,  again, 
where  the  future  is  dark  and  short,  imagination  carries  us  back  to 
the  reenjoyment  of  a  past  existence.  "The  young,"  says  Aristotle,' 
"live  forwards  in  hope,  the  old  live  backwards  in  memory;"  as 
Martial  has  well  expressed  it. 

Hoc  est 
Vlvere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frni. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  appears  that  the  present  is  the  only 
time  in  which  we  never  actually  live ;  we  live  either  in  the  future, 
or  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we  have  a  future  to  anticipate,  we  con- 
temn the  present ;  and  when  we  can  no  longer  look  forward  to  a 
future,  we  revert  and  spend  our  existence  in  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  ManUitts : 

"VictnTOS  agimns  semper,  nee  viyimns  imqiiam."^ 

1  Ancfllon,  At.  PhU.  ii.  IM^— Ed.  8  Jiuid,  1. 90e.>-£D. 

S  Dtf  FimbuSf  ii.  82,  traoilated  lh>iii  Earipi-  4  AneiUon,  E$$w  PkOos.  U.  166.— Ed. 

des,  (quoted  by  Macrobiiu,  Sat.  yii.  2):—  H  J{A«<.ii.  12andl8.— Ed. 

•ni  ifii  Toi  mt^rra  fu/Ai^a^m  ir6vwp,  —  •  ^^'  ^'  epigr.  28.— Ed. 

■£o,  ^  AMnmomicoHf  ir.  4.— Sd. 
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In  the  words  of  Pope : 

"  Man  neyer  Is,  bat  always  to  be  blest."  ^ 

I  shall  terminate  the  consideration  of  Imagination  Proper  by  a 
speculation  concerning  the  organ  which  it  em- 
Imagination    em-      ploys  in  the  representations  of  sensible  objects, 
ploys  the  organs  of      rjij^^  ^     ^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  employs  scems  to  be  • 

ft^n^  in  the  represen-  -  r^ 

tations  of  sensible  ob-      "^  Other  than  the  Organs  themselves  of  Sense, 
jeets.  on  which  the  original  impressions  were  made, 

and  through  which  they  wece  originally  per- 
ceived. Experience  has  shown,  that  Imagination  depends  on  no 
one  part  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  exclusively.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  brain  which  has  not  been  destroyed  by  mollification,  or  indu- 
ration, or  external  lesion,  without  the  general  faculty  of  Representa- 
tion being  injured.  But  experience  equally  proves,  that  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  any  external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed, 
without  a  certain  partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  Proper.  For 
example,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers,  of 
persons  losing  their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing the  images  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  such  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now  in  these 
cases,  it  is  found  that  not  merely  the  external  instrument  of  sight, 
—  the  eye,  —  has  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization  has 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitute  the  internal 
instrument  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and  thalami. 
If  the  latter, — the  real  organ  of  vision,  —  remain  sound,  the  eye 
alone  being  destroyed,  the  imagination  of  colors  and  forms  remains 
as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.  Similar  cases  are  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  deaf.  These  facts,  added  to  the  observation  of  the 
internal  pha^nomena  which  take  place  during  our  acts  of  representa- 
tion, make  it,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  there  are  as  many 
oi^ans  of  Imagination  as  there  are  organs  of  Sense.  Thus  I  have 
a  distinct  consciousness,  that,  in  the  internal  representation  of  visi- 
ble objects,  the  same  organs  are  at  work  which  operate  in  the  exter- 
nal perception  of  these ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  an  imagination 
of  the  objects  of  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
But  not  only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are 

imitated  in  and  by  the  imagination.    I  can,  in 
viiantary  motions      imagination,  represent  the  action  of  speech,  the 

imlUtedlnandbythe  ,«,,/.,  , 

imagination.  P^^y  ^^  *"®  musclcs  of  the  countenance,  the  move- 

ment of  the  limbs ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel 
clearly  that  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through 

1  fSiMiyoii  Jlfofi,  i.  96.— Ed. 
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which,  by  an  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  muscles;  nay,  when  the  play  of  imagination  is  very 
lively,  this  external  movement  is  actually  determined.  Thus  we 
frequently  see  the  countenances  of  person^  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  undergo  various  changes*,  they  gesticulate  with  their 
hands,  they  talk  to  themselves,  and  all  this  is  in  consequence  only 
of  the  imagined  activity  going  out  into  real  activity.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that,  as  in  Perception  the  living 
organs  of  sense  are  from  without  determined  to  energy,  so  in  Imagi- 
nation they  are  determined  to  a  similar  energy  by  an  influence  from 
within. 
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LECTURE   XXXIV. 

THE   ELABOBATIVE   FACULTY. —  CLASSIFICATION. 
ABSTRACTION. 

The*  faculties  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  may 

be   regarded  as   subsidiary  to   that  which  we 

TheEiaboratireFac      ^^^  ^^^  ^i^^^^  ^^  consider.     This,  to  which  I 

nltj-,— what  and  how  ,  «    ,       t^,  ,  .         -r^        i 

ded«nated.  gave  the  name  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  — 

the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  or  Comparison, — 

constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Thought.     It  supposes 

always  at  least  two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judgment,  that  is, 

an  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  of  these  terms  of  the  other.    You 

will  recollect  that,  when  treating  of  Consciousness  in  general,  I 

stated  to   you,  that  consciousness   necessarily 

Every  act  of  mind      i^volves  a  judimient ;  and  as  every  act  of  mind 

involves  a  Judgment.         .  «  .  /.       .     -i 

IS  an  act  of  consciousness,  every  act  of  mmd, 
consequently,  involves  a  judgment.^  A  consciousness  is  necessarily 
the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  something ;  and  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  anything  without  virtually  affirming  its  existence,  that 
is,  judging  it  to  be.  Consciousness  is  thus  primarily  a  judgment  or 
affirmation  of  existence.  Again,  consciousness  is  not  merely  the 
affirmation  of  naked  existence,  but  the  affirmation  of  a  certain 
qualified  or  determinate  existence.  We  are  conscious  that  we  exist 
only  in  and  through  our  consciousness  that  we  exist  in  this  or  that 
particular  state,  —  that  we  are  so  or  so  affi^cted,  —  so  or  so  active ; 
and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this  or  that  particular  state  of  exist- 
ence, inasmuch  as  we  discriminate  it  as  different  from  some  other 
state  of  existence,  of  which  we  have  been  previously  conscious  and 
are  now  reminiscent;  but  such  a  discrimination  supposes,  in  con- 
sciousness, the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  one  state  of  a  specific 
character,  and  the  negation  of  Smother.  On  this  ground  it  was  that 
I  maintained,  that  consciousness  necessarily  involves,  besides  recol- 

1  See  above,  p.  flOi  ■  Ed.  [C£  Aristotle,  ii.  c.  nit.  Gaticn-Arnonlt,  ProgramnUf  pp.  81, 
J}e  Motions  Animal,  e.  vi.  f  H  ^amwU  /ra2  108,  105.  Beid,  Jai.  Powen^  Ess.  vl.  [o.  i. 
llOrl^iM  .  .  .  icpiT4«a.-ED.)    Pou  An.,      Worto,  p.  414.— Ed.] 
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lection,  or  rather  a  certain  continuity  of  representation,  also  judg- . 
ment  or  comparison ;  and,  consequently,  that,  so  far  from  comparison 
or  judgment  being  a  process  always  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  through  perception  and  self-consciousness,  it  is  in- 
volved as  a  condition  of  the  acquisitive  process  itself.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  various  processes  of  Acquisition  (Apprehension),  Repre- 
sentation, and  Comparison,  are  all  mutually  dependent.  Compari- 
son cannot  judge  without  something  to  compare;  we  cannot  origi- 
nally acquire, — apprehend,  we  cannot  subsequently  represent  our 
knowledge,  without  in  either  act  attributing  existence,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  existence,  both  to  the  object  known  and  to  the  subject 
knowing,  that  is,  without  enouncing  certain  judgments  and  per- 
forming certain  acts  of  comparison;  I  say  without  performing 
certain  acts  of  comparison,  for  taking  the  mere  affirmation  that  a 
thing  is,  —  this  is  tantamount  to  a  negation  that  it  is  not,  and 
necessarily  supposes  a  comparison,  —  a  collation,  between  existence 
and  non-existence. 
What  I  have  now  said  may  perhaps  contribute  to  prepare  you  for 
^what  I  am  hereafter  to  say  of  the  faculty  or 
Defect  In  the  anaiy-      elementary  process  of  Comparison,  —  a  faculty 

8to  of  thia  faculty  b7  v-  r.    •     ;;.  i      •        i.     i.-i  J         •  i,-!: 

philosophers.  which,  in  the  analysis  ot  philosophers,  is  exhib- 

ited only  in  part ;  and  even  that  part  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.  They  take  into  account  only  a  fragment  of 
the  process,  and  that  fragment  they  again  break  down  into  a 
plurality  of  faculties.  In  opposition  to  the  views  hitherto  promul- 
gated in  regard  to  Comparison,  I  will  show  that  this  faculty  is 
at  work  in  every,  the  simplest,  act  of  mind ;  and  that,  from  the 
primary  affirmation  of  existence  in  an  original  act  of  consciousness 
to  the  judgment  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  an  act  of  reasoning, 
every  operation  is  only  an  evolution  of  the  same  elementary  pro- 
cess,— that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  complexity,  none  in  the 
nature,  of  the  act;  in  short,  that  the  various  products  of  Analysis 
and  Synthesis,  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization,  are  all  merely  the 
results  of  Comparison,  and  that  the  operations  of  Conception  or 
Simple  Apprehenison,  of  Judgment,  and  of  Reasoning,  are  all  only 
acts  of  Comparison,  in  various  applications  and  degrees. 
What  I  have,  therefore,  to  prove  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  Com- 
parison is  supposed  in  every,  the  simplest,  act 
podtionstobeertab-  ^^  knowledge;  in  the  seco'nd,  that  our  facti- 
tiously  simple,  our  factitiously  complex,  our 
abstract,  and  our  generalized  notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison;  in  the  third,  that  Judgment,  and,  in  the 
fourth,  that  Reasoning,  b  identical  with  Comparison.     In  doing 
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this,  I  shall  not  formally  distribute  the  discussion  into  these  heads, 
but  shall  include  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  while 
tracing  Comparison  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  opera- 
tions. 
The  first  or  most  elementary  act  of  Comparison,  or  of  that  men- 
tal process  in  which  the  relation  of  two  terms  is 
comparfeon  88  deter-      recognized  and  affirmed,  is  the  judgment  vir- 

mined     by     objective        ^      ,f  j     •  ..     p  -d  x-  r 

conditions.  tually  pronounccd,  m  an  act  of  Perception,  of 

the  non-ego,  or,  in  an  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
of  the  ego.    This  is  the  primary  affirmation  of  existence.    The 
notion  of  existence  is  one  native  to  the  mind.    It  is  the  primary 
condition  of  thought.    The  first  act  of  experi- 
ence awoke  it,  and  the  first  act  of  consciousness 
was  a  subsumption  of  that  of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this 
notion  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  act  of  consciousness  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  existence  of  something.    The  first  or-  simplest  act  of 
comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  existence  from  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  the  first  or  simplest  judgment  is  the  affirmation  of  exist- 
ence, in  other  words,  the  denial  of  non-existence.^ 
But  the  something  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of  which  we 
predicate  existence,  in  the  primary  judgment,  is 
twofold,  —  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.     We  are 
conscious  of  both,  and  affirm  existence  of  both.    But  we  do  more ; 
we  do  not  merely  afiirm  the  existence  of  each  out  of  relation  to  the 
other,  but,  in  affirming  their  existence,  we  affirm  their  existence  in 
duality,  in  difference,  in  mutual  contrast ;  that  is,  we  not  only  affirm 
the  ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  non-ego ;  we  not  only 
affirm  the  non-ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  ego.    The 
second  act  of  comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego ;  and  the  second  judgment  is  the  affirmation,  that  each 
is  not  the  other. 

The  third  gradation  in  the  act  of  comparison,  is  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  multiplicity,  of  the  coexistent  or  suc- 
cessive phaenomena,  presented  either  to  Percep- 
tion or  Self-consciousness,  and  the  judgment  in  regard  to  their 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity. 
The  fourth  is  the  comparison  of  the  phaenomena  with  the  native 
notion  of  Substance,  and  the  judgment  is  the 
grouping  of  these    phaenomena  into  different 
bundles,  as  the  attributes  of  different  subjects.     In  the  external 

1  [Cr.Troxl&y Logfk, II. 70 et$eq.  Reinhold,  VHistoin  de  la  Fhiioaophu,  (xriii*  Sitele)  I. 
TkeorU  des  Mm.  ^kennt.  i.  290.  Beneke,  xxill.,  xzly.  Cramier,  Oours  de  FsyckologUi  p. 
Aye4.  Sktzxen^  1. 227  €t  $«q.    Coiuiii|  Cows  de     87.] 
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world,  this  relation  constitutes  the  distinction  of  things;  in  the 
interna],  the  distinction  of  powers. 

The  fifth  act  of  comparison  is  the  collation  of  successive  phae- 
nomena  under  the  native  notion  of  Causality, 
and  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  their  mutual  * 
relation  as  cause  and  effect. 

So  far  the  process  of  comparison  is  determined  merely  by  objec- 
tive conditions ;  hitherto  it  has  followed  only  in 
Compartoon  viewed      ^j^^  fooUteps  of  natupc.    In  those,  again,  we  are 

M  determined  by  the  . ,  ,  -  .     ?  . 

necewitieaofthethUik-      ^^^  ^^  Consider,  the  proceduTC  is,  m  a  certain 

ing  Mibjcet.  sort,  artificial,  and  determined  by  the  necessities 

Ctoificationthowii      ^f  ^^e  thinking  subject  itself.     The  mind  is 

to  be  ftn  act  of  Com-        i*    ..      •      .^  x»  v        •  *i.     ^k 

^j^^jj  finite  in  its  powers  of  comprehension ;  the  ob- 

jects, on  the  contrary,  which  are  presented  to  it 
are,  in  proportion  to  its  limited  capacities,  infinite  in  number.  How 
then  is  this  disproportion  to  be  equalized  ?  How  can  the  infinity 
of  nature  be  brought  down  to  the  finitude  of  man?  This  is  done 
by  means  of  Classification.  Objects,  though  infinite  in  number,  are 
not  infinite  in  variety ;  they  are  all,  in  a  certain  sort,  repetitions  of 
the  same  common  qualities,  and  the  mind,  though  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars, — individuals,  can  easily  grasp  the  classes  into 
which  their  resembling  attributes  enable  us  to  assort  these.  This 
whole  process  of  Classification  is  a  mere  act  of  Comparison,  as  the 
following  deduction  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  may  be  shown  in  regard  to  the  formation 

of  Complex  notions,  with  which,  as  the  simplest 

1.  In  regard  to  Com-      gpecies  of  classification,  we  may  commence.  B? 

plex  or  CollecUre  no-  *^  . 

jj^jn,^  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  mean  merely 

the  notion  of  a  class  formed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  constituent  notion.^  Such  are  the  notions  of  an  army^  a 
forest^  a  toum^  a  number.  These  are  names  of  classes,  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  the  notion  of  a  soldiery  of  a  tree^  of  a  house,  of  a 
unit.  You  are  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  the 
notion  of  an  arvny^  aforesty  a  tovrn^  a  numbery  with  the  notions  of 
armyy  forest^  town,  and  number;  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  are 
complex  or  collective,  the  latter  are  general  or  universal  notions. 

It  is  evident  that  a  collective  notion  is  the  result  of  compar- 
ison. The  repetition  of  the  same  constituent  notion  supposes  that 
these  nbtions  were  compared,  their  identity  or  absolute  similarity 
affirmed. 

In  the  whole  process  of  classification,  the  mind  is  in  a  great 

1  Cr.  Locke,  lEMoy  on  tlu  Human  Understandrngf  h.  ii.  e.  xiL  )  5.  — £d.    Degerando,  De» 
Stgnet,  Tol.  L  c.  tU.  p.  170.  —  £d. 
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measure  dependent  upon  langus^e  for  its  success;  and  in  this,  the 

simplest  of  the  acts  of  classification,  it  may  be 

In  this,  the  simplest      proper  to  show  how  language  affords  to  mind 

act  of  Clarification       ^^^  assistance  it  requires.     Our  complex   no- 

the  mind  is  dependent  ,  ^  ..^, 

on  language.  tions   being  formed   by  the  repetition   of  the 

same  notion,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  we 
can  experience  in  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  a  class  of 
identical  constituents,  will  be  determined  by  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  conceiving  a  multitude.  "  But  the  comprehension  of  the  mind 
is  feeble  and  limited ;  it  can  embrace  at  once  but  a  small  number 
of  objects.  It  would  thus  seem  that  an  obstacle  is  raised  to  the 
extension  of  our  complex  ideas  at  the  very  outset  of  our  combina- 
tions. But  here  language  interposes,  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  which  it  is  naturally  destitute."^  We  have  formerly 
seen  that  the  mind  cannot,  in  one  act  embrace  more  than  five  or 
six,  at  the  utmost  seven,  several  units.*  How  then  does  it  proceed  ? 
"When,  by  a  first  combination,  we  have  obtained  a  complement  of 
notions  as  complex  as  the  mind  can  embrace,  we  give  this  comple- 
ment a  name.  This  being  done,  we  regard  the  assemblage  of  units 
thus  bound  up  under  a  collective  name  as  itself  a  unit,  and  proceed, 
by  a  second  combination,  to  accumulate  these  into  a  new  comple- 
ment of  the  same  extent.  To  this  new  complement  we  give 
another  name;  and  then  again  proceed  to  perform,  on  this  more 
complex  unit,  the  same  operation  we  had  performed  on  the  first ; 
and  so  we  may  go  on  rising  :&om  complement  to  complement  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  a  merchant,  having  received  a  large 
unknown  sum  of  money  in  crowns,  counts  out  the  pieces  by  fives, 
and  having  done  this  till  he  has  reached  twenty,  he  lays  them 
together  in  a  heap ;  around  these,  he  assembles  similar  piles  of  coin, 
till  they  amount,  let  us  say,  to  twenty ;  and  he  then  puts  the  whole 
four  hundred  into  a  bag.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  he  fills 
a  number  of  bags,  and  placing  the  whole  in  his  coffers,  he  will  have 
a  complex  or  collective  notion  of  the  quantity  of  crowns  which  he 
has  received."'  It  is  on  this  principle  that  arithmetic  proceeds,  — 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  myriads,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
etc.,  are  all  so  many  factitious  units  which  enable  us  to  form  notions, 
vague  indeed,  of  what  otherwise  we  could  have  obtained  no  con- 
ception at  all.  So  much  for  complex  or  collective  notions,  formed 
without  decomposition,  —  a  process  which  I  now  go  on  to  consider. 
Our  thought,  —  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  perceptions  and 
representations  which  occupy  us  at  any  given  moment,  is  always,  as 

1  ]>egerando,  Des  Signesyvol,  i.  o.  vii.  p.  166.        >  Degerando,  Des  Sigtus^  vol.  i.  o.  yii,  p. 
s  See  abore,  lect.  xir.  p.  173.  —  £d.  166, 166,  [slightly  abridged —  Ed.] 
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I  have  frequently  observed,  componnd.    The  composite  objects  of 

^    thoughts  may  be  decomposed  in  two  ways,  and 

Decompoflition  two-      for  the  sake  of  two  different  interests.    In  the 

^**!^*,    .    .        .  *      first  place,  we   may  decompose   in   order  that 

1.  In  the  interest  of  '  '  ../,,, 

the  Fine  Arts.  ^^   ^^7   recombme,  influenced   by  the   mere 

pleasure  which  this  plastic  operation  affords  us. 
This  is  poetical  analysis  and  synthesis.  On  this  process  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  comparison.  For  exam- 
ple, the  minotaur,  or  chimaera,  or  centaur,  or  gryphon  (hippogryph), 
or  any  other  poetical  combination  of  different  animals,  could  only 
have  been  effected  by  an  act  in  which  the  representations  of  these 
animals  were  compared,  and  in  which  certain  parts  of  one  were 
affirmed,  compatible  with  certain  parts  of  another.  How,  again,  is 
the  imagination  of  all  ideal  beauty  or  perfection  formed  ?  Simply 
by  comparing  the  various  beauties  or  excellencies  of  which  we  have 
had  actual  experience,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  pronounce  in 
regard  to  their  common  and  essential  quality. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  decompose  in  the  interest  of  sdence ; 
and  as  the  poetical  decomposition  was  princi- 

2.  In  the  interest  of       pally  accomplished  by  a  separation  of  integral 

science* 

parts,  so  this  is  principally  accomplished  by  an 
abstraction  of  constituent  qualities.  On  this  process  it  is  necessary 
to  be  more  particular. 

Suppose  an  unknown  body  is  presented  to  my  senses,  and  that  it 
is  capable  of  affecting  each  of  these  in  a  cer- 

AbrtracUon  of  the  ^^^  manner.  «  As  furnished  with  ^ve  different 
organs,  each  of  which  serves  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain class  of  perceptions  and  representations  into  the  mind,  we 
naturally  distribute  all  sensible  objects  into  five  species  of  qualities. 
The  human  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  thus  itself  a  kind  of 
abstractive  machine.  The  senses  cannot  but  abstract.  If  the  eye 
did  not  abstract  colors,  it  would  see  them  confounded  with  odors 
and  with  tastes,  and  odors  and  tastes  would  necessarily  become 
objects  of  sight." 

"The  abstraction  of  the  senses  is  thus  an  operation  the  most 
natural ;  it  is  even  impossible  for  us  not  to  perform  it.  Let  us  now 
see  whether  abstraction  by  the  mind  be  more  arduous  than  that  of 
the  senses."^  We  have  formerly  found  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  mind  is  extremely  limited ;  that  it  can  only  take  cognizance 
of  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  be  known  with  ftiU  intensity ;  and 

1  Laromlg^iire,  [Lefons  FhUosophie^  t.  li.  p.  Fonseca,  Isagoge  PUIosopUca],  [c.  ir.  p.  742,  ap- 
ii.l.xi.p.d40.  £d.]  CondUla/CjlVArtde Pm-  pended  to  his  Institut.  JHtOwt,  (edit  1604)] 
«er,  p.  i.  c.  viil.  Omny  t.  iii.  p.  295.    £d.]    [Cf.     Ed.] 
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that  it  can  accord  a  Bimultancous  attention  to  a  very  small  plurality 
of  objects,  and  even  that  imperfectly.     Thus  it  is  that  attention 
fixed  on  one  object  is  tantamount  to  a  withdravB^al,  —  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  consciousness  from  every  other.    Ab- 

AlKtrftcUon,-whEt  ^      \.        .    ^,  ^  .^.  /  r       -    Ji 

straction  is  thus  not  a  positive  act  of  nund,  as  it 

is   often  erroneously  described  in  philosophical  treatises, — it  is 

merely  a  negation  to  one  or  more  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 

concentration  on  another. 

This  being  the  case,  Abstraction  is  not  only  an  easy  and  natural, 

but  ia  necessary  result.     "In  studying  an  object, 

AbBtracUon^-anat-      ^^  neither  exert  all  our  facuHies  at  once,  nor  at 

ural  and  necessary  pro- 

^j^jgg  once  apply  them  to  all  the  qualities  of  an  object. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
verge our  attention  on  one  alone  of  its  qualities,  —  nay,  contemplate 
this  quality  only  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  retain  it  in  that 
aspect  until  we  have  obtained  a  full  and  accurate  conception  of  it. 
The  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  confused  and  complex  to  the 
distinct  and  constituent,  always  separating,  always  dividing,  always 
simplifying ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  to  represent  with 
correctness."^ 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  having  decomposed  everything,  we 

must,  as  it  were,  return  on  our  steps  by  recom- 
Synthesis  necessary      posing  everything  anew  J  for  unless  we  do  so, 

our  knowledge  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
reality  and  relations  of  nature.  The  simple  qualities  of  body  have 
not  each  a  proper  and  independent  existence ;  the  ultimate  faculties 
of  mind  are  not  so  many  distinct  and  independent  existences.  On 
cither  side,  there  is  a  being  one  and  the  same ;  on  that  side,  at  once 
extended,  solid,  colored,  etc. ;  on  this,  at  once  capable  of  thought, 
feeling,  desire,  etc." 

"But  although  all,  or  the  greater  number  o^  our  cognitions  com- 
prehend different  fasciculi  of  notions,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  notions  one  by  one,  through  a  successive 
application  of  our  attention  to  the  different  attributes  of  objects. 
The  abstraction  of  the  intellect  is  thus  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
senses.  It  is  even  imposed  upon  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
mind."2 

"I  am  aware  that  the*  expression,  abstraction  of  the  senses^  is 
incorrect ;  for  it  is  the  mind  always  which  acts,  be  it  through  the 

1  Laromigoiirei  Lefonsy  1. 11.  p.  811.— Ex>.         S  LaromlgnUre,  ZjejotUf  1. 11.  p.  842.  — Ed. 
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medium  of  the  senses.     The  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  not, 

however,  one  which  is  in  danger  of  leading  into 

The  expresBion,  ab-      ^^^^    ^^^  j^  serves  to  point  out  the  important 

Btraction  of  the  senses.  '  ,        .  ,  ^  -i  . 

fact,  that  abstraction  is  not  always  performed  m 
the  same  manner.  In  Perception,  —  in  the  presence  of  physical 
objects,  the  intellect  abstracts  colors  by  the  eyes,  sounds  by  the  ear, 
etc.  In  Representation,  and  when  the  external  object  iif  absent,  the 
mind  operates  on  its  reproduced  cognitions,  and  lookd  at  them  suc- 
cessively in  their  different  points  of  view."* 

"  However  abstraction  be  performed,  the  result  is  notions  which 
are  simple,  or  which  approximate  to  simplicity ;  and  if  we  apply  it 
with  consistency  and  order  to  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  we 
shall  attain  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  and  of  their 
mutual  dependencies ;  that  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  they 
really  are.  In  this  case,  abstraction  becomes  analysis,  which  is  the 
method  to  which  we  owe  all  our  cognitions."* 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  familiar  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds ;  and  its  uses  are  shown  equally  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  in 
the  philosophical  sciences.  **  A  carpenter,"  says  Kames,*  speaking 
of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction,  "  considers  a  log  of  wood  with 
regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color,  and  texture;  a  philosopher, 
neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the  log  undergo  a  chemical 
analysis,  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles ; 
the  geometrician  confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figure,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  in  general,  every  artist,  abstracting  from 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  observations  to  those  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  profession." 

But  is  Abstraction,  or  rather,  is  exclusive  attention,  the  work  of 

Comparison  ?    This  is  evident.    The  application 

Atetrttction  thework      ^^  attention  to  a  particular  object,  or  quality  of 

of  comparisou.  '■  «      .1*  . 

an  object,  supposes  an  act  of  will,  —  a  choice  or 
preference,  and  this  again  supposes  comparison  and  judgment.    But 
this  may  be  made  more  manifest  from  a  view  of  the  act  of  Generali- 
zation, on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
The  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  desk  before  me  is  an  abstract 
idea,  —  an  idea  that  makes  part  of  the  total 
GeDeniiation.  Idea      ^otion  of  that  body,  and  on  which  I  have  con- 

tbfitract  and  Individ-  *     .    ,  **      *•         •  j       ^  •  1       •* 

jjyj  centrated  my  attention,  m  order  to  consider  it 

exclusively.     This  idea  is  abstract,  but  it  is  at 

the  same  time  individual ;  it  represents  the  figure  of  this  particular 

1  LaromlgnUre,  X^oim,  1. 11.  pb  8M,  slightly  3  SUnunts  of  O-iiwum,  Appendix,  i  40;  ToL 
abridged. — Ed.  ii.  p.  688,  ed.  1788.  —  Ed. 

S  Laromlgniire,  Lepoiu,  t.  U.  p.  816.— Ed. 
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desk,  and  not  the  figure  of  any  other  body.  But  had  we  only  indi- 
vidual abstract  notions,  what  would  be  our  knowledge  ?  We  should 
be  cognizant  only  of  qualities  viewed  apart  from  their  subjects; 
(and  of  separate  phsBnomena  there  exists  none  in  nature) ;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  we  should  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  mutual  relations.^ 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  form  Abstract  General 
notions.     This  is  done  when,  comparing  a  num- 

AbstractGeneraino-      ^yev  of  objects,  we  scizo  on  their  rescmblances  I 

tioM,— what  and  how  "  x*      x-  *u 

formed.  when  wc  concentrate  our  attention  on  these 

points  of  similarity,  thus  abstracting  the  mind 
from  a  consideration  of  their  differences ;  and  when  we  give  a  name 
to  our  notion  of  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree.  The 
general  notion  is  thus  one  which  makes  us  know  a  quality,  property, 
power,  action,  relation ;  in  short,  any  point  of  view,  under  which 
we  recognize  a  plurality  of  objects  as  a  unity.  It  makes  us  aware 
of  a  quality,  a  point  of  view,'  common  to  many  things.  It  is  a 
notion  of  resemblance ; .  hence  the  reason  why  general  names  or 
terms,  the  signs  of  general  notions,  have  been  called  terms  of  resem- 
blance {termini  simUitudinis),  In  this  process  of  generalization, 
we  do  not  stop  short  at  ""a  first  generalization.  By  a  first  gen- 
eralization we  have  obtained  a  number  of  classes  of  resemt)ling 
individuals.  But  these  classes  we  can  compare  together,  observe 
their  similarities,  abstract  from  their  differences,  and  bestow  on 
their  common  circumstance  a  common  name.  On  these  second 
classes  we  can  again  perform  the  same  operation,  and  thus  ascend- 
ing the  scale  of  general  notions,  throwing  out  of  view  always  a 
greater  number  of  differences,  and  seizing  always  on  fewer  simi- 
larities in  the  formation  of  our  classes,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the 
limit  of  our  ascent  in  the  notion  of  being  or  existence.  Thus 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  classes,  we  descend  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  we  have  ascended;  we  divide 
and  subdivide  the  classes,  by  introducing  always  more  and  more 
characters,  and  laying  always  fewer  differences  aside ;  the  notions 
become  more  and  more  composite,  until  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
individual. 
I  may  here  notice  that  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  quantity  to 
be  considered  in  notions.  It  is  evident,  that 
Twofold  quantity  In      j^  proportion  as  the  class  is  high,  it  will,  in 

notions,  —  Extension  ,     ^^  ,  .  ,        . 

Md  compwhenaion.        *^«  ^^^  P^^®'  contam  under  It  a  greater  num- 
ber of  classes,  and,  in  the  second,  will  include 
the  smallest  complement  of  attributes.     Thus  being  or  existence 

1  We  should  also  be  overwhelmed  with  their  number.— Joiftiv. 
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contains  under  it  eveiy  class ;  and  yet  when  we  say  that  a  thing 
exists,  we  say  the  very  least  of  it  that  is  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  individual,  though  it  contain  nothing  but  itself  involves 
the  largest  amount  of  predication.  For  example,  when  I  say,— 
this  is  Richard,  I  not  only  affirm  of  the  subject  every  class  from 
existence  down  to  man,  but  likewise  a  number  of  circumstances 
proper  to  Richard  as  an  individual.  Now,  the  former  of  these 
quantities,  the  external,  is  called  the  JSxtension 

Their  detignAUonB.  i  -^  » 

of  a  notion  (quantitas  ambitus)/  the  latter,  the 
internal  quantity,  is  called  its  Comprehe?isi<m  or  Intension  (quan- 
titas complexus).  The  extension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise,  styled  its 
circuity  region^  domain^  or  sphere  {sphcera)^  also  its  breadth  (irAaw). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise, 
called  its  depth  (fiaSo^).  These  names  we  owe  to  the  Greek  lo^- 
cians.^  The  internal  and  external  quantities  are 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  extension,  the  less  the  compreheiision ;  the, greater  the  compre- 
hension, the  less  the  extension.' 

1  [See  Aminoiiiiu,  h^  Cbicy.,  £  88.  Or.  f.  29.  oMtur  Ktti  rh  e&ita  Kal  rh  f/ohnC^  <^  ^^ 

Lat  Brtndfo,  Scholia  in  Ariu.^  p.  46.]    ('Ai  (^  Ka2  olhws  4^&s,  wXdros  8<,  trar  8(«- 

Korriyopiat  xol  vkdrot  Ixointi  iroi  fid^s^  \ps  r^v  ovalaif  tls  vAfia  koL  kcrdpuajw.- 

fii^s  likv  r^¥  th  r&  fuput^tpa  ainmr  S  [Of.  Pwt  Royal  Logte,  p.  i.  e.  ri  p-  7^ 

TfNJoSor,  wKdros  8>  r^r  §ts  rh  wKdyta  lur-  Engeniof  (Aoyid^,  b.  i.  ©.  iy.  p.  194  ««?•- 

daroffuft  oXo¥  Ira  fid^os  iikv  kdfips  oUrm  tV  £d.] 
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LECTUEE   XXXV. 

THE  ELABORATIVB  FACULTY.— GENERALIZATION. —  NOMI- 
NALISM AND  CONCEPTUALISM. 

I  ENTERED,  in  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  discussion  of  that  great 
cognitive  power  which  I  called  the  Elaborative 

Becapitulation.  x^,  i-n        i  /.-r^-i.  ,-rv. 

Faculty, — the  Faculty  of  Relations, — the  Dis- 
cursive Faculty, — Comparison,  or  Judgment;  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  what  the  Greek  philosophers  understood  by  Sidvoui, 
when  opposed,  as  a  special  faculty,  to  vovi.  I  showed  you,  that, 
though  a  comparison, —  a  judgment,  involved  the  supposition  of 
two  relative  terras,  still  it  was  an  original  operation,  in  fact  in- 
volved in  consciousness,  and  a  condition  of  every  energy  of 
thought.  But,  besides  the  primary  judgments  of  existence,  —  of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  and  of  their  existence  in 
contrast  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  each  other, — I  showed  that  this 
process  is  involved  in  perception,  external  and  internal ;  inasmuch 
as  the  recognitions, — that  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  Ac- 
quisitive Faculty  are  many  and  complex,  that  one  quality  is  differ- 
ent from  another,  and  that  different  bundles  of  qualities  are  the 
properties  of  different  things  or  subjects,  —  are  all  so  many  acts  of 
Comparison  or  Judgment. 

This  being  done,  I  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  operations  were 
to  be  referred  to  this  faculty,  which,  by  philosophers,  had  been 
made  the  functions  of  specific  powers.  Of  these  operations  I 
enumerated: — 1%  Composition  or  Synthesis;  2°,  Abstraction,  De- 
composition or  Analysis;  3°,  Generalization;  4%  Judgment;  and 
5^y  Reasoning. 

The  first  of  these, — Composition  or  Synthesis, — which  is  shown 
in  the  formation  of  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  stated  to  you 
was  the  result  of  an  act  of  comparison.  For  a  complex  notion 
(I  gave  you  as  examples  an  army^  a  forest^  a  town)  being  only 
the  repetition  of  notions  absolutely  similar,  this  similarity  could 
be  ascert£iined  only  by  comparison.     In  speaking  of  this  process,  I 
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explained  the  support  afforded  in  it  to  the  mind  by  language.  I 
then  recalled  to  you  what  was  meant  by  abstraction.  Abstraction 
is  no  positive  act ;  it  is  merely  the  negation  of  attention.  We  can 
fully  attend  only  to  a  single  thing  at  a  time ;  and  attention,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  one  object  or  one  quality  of  an  object,  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  abstracts  our  conscioosne^fs  from  others.  Ab- 
straction from,  and  attention  to,  are  thus  correlative  terms,  the 
one  being  merely  the  negation  of  the  other.  I  noticed  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  terra  abstraction  by  many  philosophers,  in  ap- 
plying it  to  that  on  which  attention  is  converged.^  This  we  may 
indeed  be  said  to  prescind^*  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus  let  A,  B,  C, 
be  three  qualities  of  an  object.  We  prescind  A,  in  abstracting  it 
from  B  and  C;  but  we  cannot,  without  impropriety,  simply  say 
that  we  abstract  A.  Thus  by  attending  to  one  ulgect  to  the  ab- 
straction from  all  others,  we,  in  a  ceitain  sort,  decompose  or  an- 
alyze the  complex  materials  presented  to  us  by  Perception  and 
Self-consciousness.  This  analysis  or  decomposition  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  by  concentrating  attention  on  one  integrant  part 
of  an  object,  we,  as  it  were,  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from  the 
others.  For  example,  we  can  consider  the  head  of  an  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  membera.  This  may  be  called  Partial 
or  Concrete  Abstraction.  The  process  here  noticed  has,  however, 
t-  H*,  lii^ilu.. M  been  overlooked  by  philosophers,  insomuch  that  they  have  opposed 
..  ^.,  the  terms  concrete  and  abstract  as  exclusive  contraries.    In  the  sec- 

ond place,  we  can  rivet  our  attention  on  some  particular  mode  of  a 
thing,  as  its  smell,  its  color,  its  figure,  its  motion,  its  size,  etc.,  and 
abstract  it  from  the  othera.  This  may  be  called  Modal  Abstraction. 
The  abstraction  we  have  been  now  speaking  of  is  performed 
on  individual  objects,  and  is  consequently  paiticulai*.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  connected  with  Generalization  in  Abstraction. 
Generalization  is  indeed  dependent  on  abstraction,  which  it  sup- 
poses; but  abstraction  does  not  involve  generalization.  I  remark 
this,  because  you  will  frequently  find  the  terms  abstract  and  gen- 
eral  applied  to  notions,  used  as  convertible.  Nothing,  however^  can 
be  more  incorrect.  "  A  person,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  who  had  never 
seen  but  one  rose,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  cohr 
apart  from  its  other  qualities;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such 

1  [Cf.  Kant,  De  MuHdi  Sensibais  Forma  [)  6.  Blran.  [Bxamti  des  Lemons  d*  AL  Laromijgmirt^ 

Vermischie  SclvHften^  ii.  449:  ''rroprie  dicen-  (  3,  Nouvettes  Considerat.  p.  194.  — Ed.]    BU- 

dum  eeeet  ab  ali^uUna  abstrahrrey  nan  cUiquid  Anger^  Dilueidatioius,  (  2G2.] 

abstrahere Conceptus  InteUectualis  S  [On  Precisiony  and  its  rarions  kindi,  see 

abstrahit  ab  omni  oensitivo,  non  abstrakitur  a  Derodon,  Logica,  pars  ii.  0.  vi.  }  11.     OperOj 

sensitivis,  et  forsitan  recdus  diceretur  abstra-  p.  288,  ed.  1608;  and  Chaavin,  Lex.  e.  Prmeisit 

hetUy  quam   afrsfiturriw."  —  £d.]     Maine   de  {Preueisio).] 
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a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particular.  After 
having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals, we  can  consider  it  without  reference  to  any  of  them,  and  thus 
form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness  in  general,  which  may  be 
called  a  general  abstract  idea.  The  words  al^atract  and  generaly 
therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinct  from 
each  other  as  any  two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language."  ^ 

I  showed  that  abstraction  implied  comparison  and  judgment; 
for  attention  supposes  preference,  preference  is  a  judgment,  and  a 
judgment  is  the  issue  of  comparison. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  process  of  Greneralization,  which  is  still 
more  obtrusively  comparison,  and  nothing  but  comparison.  Gener- 
alization is  the  process  through  which  we  obtain  what  are  called 
general  or  universal  notions.  A  general  notion  is  nothing  but  the 
abstract  notion  of  a  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of  individual 
objects  are  found  to  agree,  that  is,  to  resemble  each  other.  In  so 
far  as  two  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  notion  we  have  of  them 
is  identical,  and,  therefore,  to  ns  the  objects  may  be  dbnsidered  as 
the  same.  Accordingly,  having  discovered  the  circumstance  in 
which  objects  agree,  we  arrange  them  by  this  common  circumstance 
into  classes,  to  which  we  also  usually  give  a  common  name. 

I  explained  how,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  operation,  com- 
mencing with  individual  objects,  we  generalized  these  into  a  lowest 
class.  Having  found  a  number  of  such  lowest  classes,  we  then 
compare  these  again  together,  as  we  had  originally  compared  indi- 
viduals; we  abstract  their  points  of  resemblance,  and  by  these 
points  generalize  them  into  a  higher  class.  The  same  process  we 
perform  upon  these  higher  classes ;  and  thus  proceed,  generalizing 
class  from  classles,  until  we  are  at  last  arrested  in  the  one  highest 
class,  that  of  being.  Thus  we  find  Peter,  Paul,  Timothy,  etc.,  all 
agree  in  certain  common  attributes,  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  animated  beings.  We  accordingly  collect  them  into  a 
class,  which  we  call  man.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the  other  ani- 
mated beings  which  we  exclude  from  man^  we  form  the  classes, 
horsey  dog^  ox^  etc.  These  and  man  form  so  many  lowest  classes 
or  species.  But  these  species,  though  differing  in  certain  respects, 
all  agree  in  others.  Abstracting  from  their  diversities,  we  attend 
only  to  their  resemblances;  and  as  all  manifesting  life,  sense, 
feeling,  etc. — this  resemblance  gives  us  a  class,  on  which  we  be- 
stow the  name  animal.  Animal,  or  living  sentient  existences, 
we    then   compare  with    lifeless  existences,   and    thus   going  on 

1  EUments,  Vol.  1.  0.  ir.  }  1.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  165.  — Ed.]     So  Whately,  [Logic,  b.  i.  $  6, 
p.  49;  b.  il.  c.  t.  |  1,  p.  122  (8th  edit).  — Ed.] 
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abstracting  from  differences,  and  attending  to  resemblances,  we 
arrive  at  naked  or  undifferenced  existence.  Having  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  generalization,  we  may  redescend  the  ladder;  and  this 
is  done  by  reversing  the  process  through  which  we  ascended. 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  similarities,  and  abstracting  from  the 
differences,  we  now  attend  to  the  differences,  and  abstract  from  the 
simUarities.  And  as  the  ascending  process  is  called  Generalization, 
this  is  called  Division  or  Determination;  —  division,  because  the 
higher  or  wider  classes  are  cut  down  into  lower  or  narrower ;  — 
determination,  because  every  quality  added  on  to  a  class  limits  or 
determines  its  extent,  that  is,  approximates  it  more  to  some  indi- 
vidual, real,  or  determinate,  existence. 

Having  given  you  this  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Generalization,  I  proceed  to  consider 

Generalization.  —  one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Can  we  fonn  an  ade-      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  perplexed  problems  in  philoso- 

qnate  idea  of  what  is  .  ,  ,.  «,., 

denoted  by  an  ab-  phy,  — m  regard  to  the  object  of  the  mmd,— 
Btract  general  teAn?         the  object  of  consciousness,  when  we  employ  a 

general  term.  In  the  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  the  only  differ- 
ences that  arise  among  them  relate  to  the  point,  —  whether  we  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  an  abstract,  or 
abstract  and  general  term.    In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 

shall  pursue  the  following:  order:   fii*st  of  all. 

Order  of  diBCUBBion.         x    i    i,  -,  /.    ,       -..x       • 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  j^  omi- 
nalists,  —  of  those  who  hold,  that  we  are  unable  to  form  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  abstract  and  general  term;  in  the  second 
place,  I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Conceptualists, — 
of  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  so  competent ;  and,  in  the  last, 
I  shall  show  you  that  the  opposing  parties  are  really  at  one,  and 
that  the  whole  controversy  has  originated  in  the  imperfection  and 
ambiguity  of  our  philosophical  nomenclature.  In  this  discussion  I 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Realism.  This  is 
curious  only  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  at  issue  among  modem  philosophers. 

This  controversy  has  been  principally  agitated  in  this  country, 

and  in  France,  for  a  reason  that  I  shall  hereafter 
This    controrerBy      explain;  and,  to  Umit  ourselves  to  Great  Brit- 

principally  ngiUted  in  .       ^u      t^     1  •  -r    xr       •      r  v 

Britain  and  France.         ^^  "^®  Doctnne  of  Nominalism  has,  among 
others,  been   embraced    by  Hobbes,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart;  while  Conceptuallam 
has  found  favor  with  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown.* 

1  See  below,  pp.  477, 801.— Ed. 
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Throwing  out  of  view  the  antiquities  of  the  question  (and  this 

question  is  perhaps  more  memorable  than  any 

Two  opinions  which      ^^j^gj.  j^  ^jj^  histoiT  of  philosophy),  —  laying,  I 

stni  divide  phfloBo-  ^     «  ;;      .  .  1.  I.  1^        V 

,  ^^  say,  out  of  account  opmions  which  have  been 

long  exploded,  there  are  two  which  still  divide 
philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  every  act  and  every  object  of 
mind  is  necessarily  singular,  and  that  the  name  is  that  alone  which 
can  pretend  to  generality.  Others  again  hold  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  notions  representations,  correspondent  in  uni- 
versality to  the  classes  contained  under,  or  expressed  by,  the  gen- 
eral term. 
The  former  of  these  opinions, — the  doctrine  as  it  is  called  of 
Nominalism, —  maintains  that  every  notion,  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  singular,  but  becomes,  as  it 
were,  general,  through  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  make  it  rep- 
resent every  resembling  notion,  or  notion  of  the  same  class.  Take, 
for'  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no 
idea,  corresponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class  or  term.  This 
is  manifestly  impossible.  For  as  man  involves  contradictory  attri- 
butes, and  as  contradictions  cannot  coexist  in  one  representation, 
an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  mxin  cannot  be  realized  in  thought. 
The  class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and 
black  and  copper-colored,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  notion  of  the 
class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by 
Locke,^  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and,  this  being  impossible, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent 
notion  or  idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inadequately  rep- 
resenting, the  generality.  This  we  easily  do,  for  as  we  can  call 
into  imagination  any  individual,  so  we  can  make  that  individual 
image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those 
essential  points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This 
opinion,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Berkeley^,*  Hume,'  Adam  Smith,*  Campbell,*  and 
Stewart,*  appears  to  me  not  only  true  but  self-evident. 

1  "Eaay  on  Human  Underslanding^  1.  b.  ir.  c.         ^  Dissertation  eoneeming  tfu^st  Formation  qf 

Cvii.  (9.— Ed.  Languages. ^"ETi. 

i  PrineipUs  of  Human  KnowUdge,  Jntrod.  i  -  „. .,       .      ^  oi.  ,    •    u     i  «       -      tju. 

10  —Ed  '         «  Philosophy  ofRhetortc,  book  11.  c.  7.  — Ed. 

«  lyeatiss  of  Hitman  Nature^  part  i.  sect,  vil,         «  mements^  part  11.  c.  ir.    Works^  yol.  li.  p. 
Works  J 1.  p.  di.    Essay  on  the  Aeademuxd  Fhilos-      173.  —  £d. 
opky,  Works,  ir.  p.  184.— Ed. 
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No  one  has  staffed  the  case  of  the  nominalists  more  clearly  than 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  as  his  whole  argament  is, 

The  doctrine  of      ^s  far  as  it  goes,  irrefragable,  I  beg  your  atten- 

Nominaliam  as  Btated  .  .      i^„       .  ®         \.  ,  .     -r 

by  Berkeley.  **^°  *^  ^"®  following  extract  from  his  Introduc- 

tion to  the  Principles  of  Human  Ehovcltdge,^ 
*^  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things 
do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart  by 

Berkeley  quoted.  .-i/.-.  -•/.  ^^i  , 

Itself  and  separated  from  all  others,  but  are 
mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object 
But  we  are  told,  the  mind,  being  able  to  ^consider  each  quality 
singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 
united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract  ideas.  For 
example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  extended,  colored, 
and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into 
its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself,  exclusive 
of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  color,  and 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  color  or  motion  to  exist  With- 
out extension ;  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  ab- 
straction the  idea  of  color  exclusive  of  extension,  and  of  motion 
exchisive  of  both  color  and  extension. 

"  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the  particular  exten- 
sions perceived  by  sense,  there  is  something  common  and  alike  in 
all,  and  some  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magni- 
tude, which  distinguish  them  one  from  another ;  it  considers  apart 
or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a 
most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor 
solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely 
prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out 
of  the  particular  colors  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is 
common  to  all,  makes  an  idea  of  color  in  abstract  which  is  neither 
red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  color.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from 
the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is 
framed ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  what- 
soever that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

"Whether  others  have  this  wonderftil  faculty  of  ahstrojcting 
their  ideaSy  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have 
a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those 
particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding 

1  Seotlonfl  Til.  riii.  x.  Works,  1.  6  et  seq.,  4to  edit.  C£  S»cjfdeptBdia  BritamtUeoj  ait. 
Metapkjfrics,  vol.  x\v,  p.  €22,  7th  edit.— £d. 
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and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
npper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself^  must  be  either  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middle-sized  man.  I  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  thought  conceive  the 
abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body 
moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  recti- 
linear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas 
whatsoevert*  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one 
sense,  as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which  though  they  are  united  in  some 
object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But 
I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately, 
those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated  : 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tations of  abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men 
will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men,  which  are  simple  and  illiterate,  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notions.  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  as  asserted  by  Berkeley,  and 
as  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  principal  philosophers  of  this 
country.  Reid  himself  is,  indeed,  hardly  an  exception,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  point  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague,' 

The  counter-opinion,  that  of  Conceptualism,  as  it  is  called,  has, 
however,  been  supported  by  several  philoso- 
Conwptaaium.  phers  of  distinguished  ability.     Locke  main- 

tains the  doctrine  in  its  most  revolting  ab- 
surdity, boldly  admitting  that  the  general  notion  must  be  realized, 
in  spite  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  **Does  it  not  require," 
he  says,  "some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and 
difficult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  or  rectangle,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once. 

1  This  argumentation  to  employed  byDero-        >  For  Retd^s  opinion,  see  InuUtctual  PtftMrt, 
don,  Logiea  [pars  ii.  a  vi.  §  16.    Opera,  p  288.     eesay  y.,  chap.  U.  and  vi. — Ed. 
—Ed.],  and  others. 
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In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea 
wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are 
put  together."^ 

This  doctrine  was,  however,  too  palpahly  absurd  to  obtain  any 
advocates ;  and  conceptnalism,  could  it  not  find  a  firmer  basis,  be- 
hoved to  be  abandoned.  Passing  over  Dr.  Reid's  speculations  on 
the  question,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  wavering  and  ambiguous,  I 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  pnncipfil  statement  and  defence  of 
conceptnalism  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  whom  the  doctrine  has  obtained 
a  strenuous  advocate.  '^  I^  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first, 
the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more 
^  objects ;  secondly,  the  relative  feeling  of  their 

resemblance  in  certain  respects ;  thirdly,  the  designation  of  these 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes  only  two  of  these  stages, 
—  the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  invention  of 
general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
of  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most 
important  step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling 
alone  that  leads  to  the  use  of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we 
found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  accounting,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, for  this  limitation,  which  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
explain  in  some  manner  or  other, — the  Nominalists,  to  explain  it, 
uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
notions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  deny, —  that,  while 
they  affirm  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of 
our  application  of  such  terms  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
species,  or  sort ;  as  if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  general 
circumstances  of  agreement  to  direct  us, —  and  that  they  ai'e  thus 
very  far  fi*om  being  Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  assertion,  —  strenu- 
ous opposers  of  those  very  general  feelings,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavor  to  disprove  them. 

"  li^  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  and  not 
that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed 
with  anything,  and  classed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would 
be  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly 
to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and  a 
triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together,  under  the  name  man, 

1  See  above,  p..  477,  notel*  — £d. 
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as  John  and  William.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements 
appear  to  us  jnore  philosophic  than  the  other?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestion that  arises  on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects, 
when  we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic 
name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another, —  the  name  of 
man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than  to  John  and 
a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
objects  which  we  class, —  that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  in  certain  respects,  which  is  signified  by  the  general 
term,  —  and  without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state 
of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would  as  little  have  been  invented, 
as  the  names  of  John  and  William  would  have  been  invented,  if 
there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual  being  whatever 
to  be  denoted  by  them."^ 

This  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  has  obtained  the  most 
unmeasured  encomium;  it  has  been  lauded  as  the  most  important 
step  ever  made  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  as  yet  made  any  attempt  at  refutation.  I  regret 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  principal  points  of  his  doctrine,  I  find 
it  impossible  not  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Brown.  An  adequate  refu- 
tation of  his  views  would,  indeed,  require  a  more  elaborate  criti- 
cism than  I  am  at  present  able  to  afiTord  them;  but  I  trust  that 
the  following  hasty  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  evince,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  is  not  yet  overthrown. 

Dr.  Brown  has  taken  especial  care  that  his  theory  of  general- 
ization should  not  be  misunderstood;  for  the 

Brown's     doctrine         #•  n        •         •     xv  a-u         j.     ^     '  'a.    ^ 

eritioixed  followmg  18  the  seventh,  out  of  nine  recapitula- 

tions, he  has  given  us  of  it  in  his  forty-sixth 
and  forty-seventh  Lectures.  "  If  then  the  generalizing  process  be, 
firsts  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects;  sec- 
ondly, the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects ; 
thirdly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  in- 
cludes only  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular 
objects,  and  the  invention  of  general  terms, —  must  be  false,  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  important  step  of  the  pro- 
cess; since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit 
to  any  set  of  objects." 

1  FhUosophyo/thg  Human  Jtfintf,  lecture  xlvii.  p.  908.  —Ed. 
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This  contains,  in  fact,  both  the  whole  of  his  own  doctrine,  and 
the  whole  ground  of  his  rejection  of  that  of  the  Nominalists. 
Now,  upon  this,  I  would,  first  of  all,  say,  in  general,  that  what  in 
it  is  true  is  not  new.  But  I  hold  it  idle  to  prove,  that  his  doctrine 
is  old  and  common,  and  to  trace  it  to  authors  with  whom  Brown 
has  shown  his  acquaintance,  by  repeatedly  quoting  them  in  his 
Lectures ;  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous. 

The  first  point  I  shall  consider  is  his  confutation  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists. In  the  passage  I  have  just  adduced, 
Nominaiton  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Others,  he  charges  the  Nominalists 
with  excluding  "the  i-elative  suggestion  of  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  process."  This,  I  admit,  is  a  weighty  accusa- 
tion, and  I  admit  at  once  that  if  it  do  not  prove  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  right,  it  would  at  least  demonstrate  theirs  to  be  sub- 
limely wrong.  But  is  the  charge  well  founded  ?  Dr.  Brown,  in  a 
passage  which  I  once  read  to  you,^  and  with  which  he  concludes 
his  supposed  exposition  of  what  he  calls  "  the  series  of  Reid's  won- 
derful misconceptions,"  wisely  warns  his  pupils  against  according 
credit  to  all  second-hand  statements.  "I  trust,"  he  says,  "it  will 
impress  you  with  one  important  lesson,  which  could  not  be  taught 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  errors  of  so  great  a  mind,  that  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authors, 
when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
accurately  studied,  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithfbl  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to  read,  I  have  found 
the  view  which  I  had  received  of  them  faithful."  No  advice  as- 
suredly can  be  more  sound,  and  I  shall  accordingly  follow  it  now, 
as  I  have  heretofore  done,  in  application  to  his  own  reports.  Let 
ns  see  whether  the  nominalists,  as  he  assures  us, 
I.  That  the  Nomi-  do  really  excludc  the  apprehension  of  resem- 
nuiists  allow  the  ap-  blance  in  certain  respects,  as  one  step  in  their 
prehension  of  leeeia-      ^^^^^^^  ^f  generalization.      I    turn    first   to 

blance,  prored  against        __,-  .^         ,*,  ^,. 

Brown  by  reference      Hobbcs  as  the  real  father  of  this  opimon, — to 
to  Hobbes.  him,  as  Leibnitz  truly  says,  "  nominalibuB  ipsis 

nominalioremP  The  classical  place  of  this  phi- 
losopher on  the  subject  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  jLevx€Uhan\ 
and  there  we  have  the  following  passage  — "  One  universal  name 
is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 

I  See  abore,  leet.  xzlii.  p.  812.— £d. 
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other  (iccident;  and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one 
thing  obly,  universals  recall  any  one  of  those  many.''  There  are 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  Hobbes,  bat  I  look  no  further. 
The  second  great  nominalist  is  Berkeley;  and  to  him  the  doc- 
trine chiefly  owes  the  acceptation  it  latterly  ob- 
tained.  His  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Huinan  JShowl- 
edge^  sect.  7,  etc.,  and  in  the  seventh  Dialogue  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
lo8oph£r^  sect.  5,  etc.  Out  of  many  similar  passages,  I  select  the 
two  following.  In  both  he  is  stating  his  own  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism. In  the  Introduction,  sect.  22  :  **  To  discern  the  agreements  or 
disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  etc."  In  the  Minute  Philosopher^ 
sect.  7 :  ^  But  may  not  words  become  general  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual 
resemMance,  belong  to  the  same  kind,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  abstract  general  idea  ?  " 
I  next  take  down  Hume.  His  doctrine  on  the  point  at  issue 
is  found  in  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  entitled.  On  Abstract  Ideas, 
This  section  opens  with  the  following  sentence:  "A  great  philos- 
opher has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  opes  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, and  makes  them  recall  upon  occasion  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it  by  some  arguments,  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controversy."  In  glancing  over  the  subsequent  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  I  see  the  following :  —  "When  we  have  found 
a  resemblance  among  several  objects,  we  apply  the  same  name  to 
all  of  them,"  etc.  Again :  —  "  As  individuals  are  collected  together 
and  placed  under  a  general  term,  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,"  etc.  In  the  last  page  and  a  half  of 
the  section,  it  is  stated,  no  less  than  four  times  that  perceived  re- 
semblance is  the  foundation  of  classification. 

Adam  Smith's  doctrine  is  to  the  same  eflTect  as  his  predecessor's. 

It  is  contained  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  First  Formation 

of  Languages   (appended    to  his    Theory  of 

Moral  Sentiments\  which  literally  is  full  of 

statements  to  the  purport  of  the  following,  which  alone  I  adduce : 

^  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  and  assort- 
ments, which  in  the  schools  are  called  genera  and  species^  and  of 
which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rousseau  finds  himself  so  much 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species  is 
merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemhlafice 
to  one  another,  and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  single  appel- 
lation, which  may  be  applied  to  express, any  one  of  them." 

The  assertion,  that  perceived  resemblance  is  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification, is  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  Principal 

"°^  Campbell  and  Mr.  Stewart.    I  shall  quote  only 

from  the  latter,  and  I  take  the  first  passage  that  strikes  my  eye: 
"According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying  on 
general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resembles  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  and  in, consequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it."  ^ 

From  the  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will  see  how  mar- 
vellously wrong  is  Brown's  assertion,  that  the  nominalists  not  only 
took  no  account  of,  but  absolutely  excluded  from  their  statement  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  apprehension  of  the  mutual  simi- 
larity of  objects.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  I 
assure  you,  that  not  only  no  nominalist  ever  overlooked,  ever 
excluded,  the  manifested  resemblance  of  objects  to  each  other,  but 
that  every  nominalist  explicitly  founded  his  doctrine  of  classification 
on  this  resemblance,  and  on  this  resemblance  alone.  *  Xo  nomi- 
nalist ever  dreamt  of  disallowing  the  notion  of  relativity,  —  the 
conception  of  similarity  between  things,  —  this  they  maintain  not 
less  strenuctusly  than  the  conceptionalist ;  they  only  deny  that  this 
could  ever  constitute  a  general  notion. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Brown  is  wrong  in  asserting 
that  the  nominalist  excludes  resemblance  as  an 

II.   That   Brown      element  of  generalization,  and  yet  maintained, 

wrong  in  holding  that  ,         ,        ..,.,,,.  . 

the  feeling  (nouon)  of  that  he  IS  right  m  holdmg,  agamst  the  nomi- 
simiiitade  i«  general,  nalists,  that  the  notion.  Or,  as  he  has  it,  the  fcel- 
mnd  oonatitutfli  the  ij,g  ^f  |.jj^  similitude  of  objects  in  certain  re- 
IZlldhy  thTfoiTo*^  spects,  is  general,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
ing  axiqpis.  the  general  notion.    I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

the  misconception  in  regard  to  this  point  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  that  in  regard  to  the  other^ 

1  ElemenUf  Tol.  1.  0.  Ir.  sect.  U.     Works,  toI.         >  [See  Tellez,  Summa  PhQ.  Vniven^y  [vol.  L 
U.  p.  176.  p.  i.  diap.  Ir.  sect.  i.  subs.  S— 16|  p.  48,  «f  «f ., 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  and  a  relation 

necessarily  supposes  certain  objects  as  related 

1.  Notion  of  dmiiMw      ^^^^g     rpj^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  relation  of  resem- 

itj  snppoeee  DOtion  of        ,  ,  .       _  ^  .  ... 

certain  dmiiar  objects.  blance  conccived,  apart  from  certain  resembhng 
objects.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  the  principle  seems  almost  puerile.  Let  it,  however, 
be  laid  down  as  a  first  axiom,  that  the  notion  of  similarity  supposes 
the  notion  of  certain  similar  objects. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  cannot  be  similar  without  being 

similar  in  some  particular  mode  or  accident,  — 

2  Similar  oiQ'ects  are  -^  ^^j       j^^  figure,  in  size,  in  weight,  in 

similar  in  some  partio-  „    .     ^    . -,.        .     ?./,  m,  -     .  ,i 

niar  mode.  smell,  m  fluidity,  in  life,  etc.,  etc.     This  w  equally 

evident,  and  this  I  lay  down  as  a  second  axiom. 

In  the  third  place,  I  assume,  as  a  third  axiom,  that  a  resemblance 

is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  universal.    On  the 

8.  A  resembianTO      contrary,  a  resemblance  between  two  individual 

not    neceaeanlf    nni-  .  ,  ,.        .  .-,..-,, 

y^t^,  objects  m  a  determinate  quaUty,  is  as  individual 

and  determinate  as  the  objects  and  their  resem- 
bling qualities  themselves.    Who,  for  example,  will  maintain  that 
my  actual  notion  of  the  likeness  of  a  particular  snowball  and  a  par- 
ticular eggy  is  more  general  than  the  representations  of  the  several 
objects  and  their  resembling  accidents  of  color? 
Now  let  us  try  Dr.  Brown's  theory  on  these  grounds.    In  refer- 
ence to  the  firat,  he  does  not  pretend  that  what 
Brown's  theory  test-      j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  general  feeling  of  resemblance,  can 

ed  bj  these  axioms.  o  o  ? 

exist  except  between  individual  objects  and  indi- 
vidual representations.  The  universality,  which  he  arrogates  to  this 
feeling,  cannot  accrue  to  it  firom  any  universality  in  the  relative  or 
resembling  ideas.  This  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever 
did  or  could  pretend.  They  are  supposed,  ex  hypothesis  to  be 
individual, — singular. 

Neither,  in  reference  to  the  second  axiom,  does  he  pretend  to 
derive  the  universality  which  he  asserts  to  his  feeling  of  resemblance 
from  the  universality  of  the  notion  of  the  common  quality,  in  wliich 
this  resemblance  is  realized.  He  does  not,  with  Locke  and  others, 
maintain  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  admitted  absurdity  of 
such  a  foundation  that  he  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ceptualism  on  another  ground. 

But  if  the  universality,  assumed  by  Dr.  Brown  for  his  "feeling  of 

(edit.  IGM).    Cf.  sect.  ii.  snbs.  i.  et  ieq,,  p.  66.  Ed.]    Mendoza,  Disp.  Log.  [d.  ill. }  1,  Disp.  a 

~£d]    JDerodon,  Logiea^  [p.  ii.  e.  y.  art.  2,  Summulu  ad  Metaphyskam^  vol.  i.  p.   2A%.] 

S  6,  p.  211.     Cf.  art  4,  p.  224  tt  $eq.—^s>.\  .Fran.  Bonie  Spei,  Logiea^  [D*  Porphfrianii 

Arriaga,  Logiea^  (disp.  vi.  sect.  i.  subs.  i.  el  Univenalibus^  disp.  i.,   Commentarii  i»  Arist, 

s*?.,  Citrstu  PktUttophuus,  p.  110  (edit.  1632).  —  PhU,  p.  63,  (edit.  1652  ) — Ed.] 
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resemblance,^  be  found  neither  in  the  resembling  objects,  nor  in  the 
qaalities  through  which  they  are  similar,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  itself  apart  from  its  actnal  realization;  and 
this  in  opposition  to  the  third  axiom  we  laid  down  as  self-evident 
In  these  circumstances,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to  expect  that  Dr. 
Brown  should  have  brought  us  cogent  proof  for  an  assertion  so  con- 
trary to  all  apparent  evidence,  that  although  this  be  the  question 
which  perhaps  has  been  more  ably,  keenly,  and  universally  agitated 
than  any  other,  still  no  philosopher  before  himself  was  found  even 
to  imagine  such  a  possibility.  But  in  proof  of  this  new  paradox, 
Dr.  Brown  has  not  only  brought  no  evidence ;  he  does  not  even 
^attempt  to  bring  any.  He  assumes  and  he  asserts,  but  he  hazards 
no  argument.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
do  more  than  to  rebut  assertion  by  assertion ;  and  as  Dr.  Brown  is 
not  in  posaessoriOy  and  as  his  opinion  is  even  opposed  to  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  philosophers,  the  counter  assertion,  if  not  over- 
turned by  reasoning,  must  prevaiL 
But  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  possibly 
be  supposed  .by  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  feeling  of 
Powibie  groondB  of  resemblance  between  certain  objects,  through 
«i'Tthe  feeli^^f  *^  Certain  resembling  qualities,  has  in  it  anything  of 
semblance  iB  universal,  universal,  or  cau,  as  he  sayis,  constitute  the  gen- 
eral notion.  This  to  me  is  indeed  not  easy;  and 
every  hypothesis  I  can  make  is  so  absurd,  that  it  appears  almost  a 
libel  to  attribute  it,  even  by  conjecture,  to  so  ingenious  and  acute  a 
thinker. 

In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Brown  believed  that 
a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  objects  in  a 
certain  quality  or  respect  was  general  because  it 
was  a  relation  ?    Then  must  every  notion  of  a  relation  be  a  general 
notion ;  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever  asserts. 
In  the  second  place,  does  he  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
feeling  or  notion  of  the  particular  relation  called 
gimilaritT/,  which  is  more  general  than  the  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  any  other  relation?    This  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
What  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  ?     Merely  this ;  two 
objects  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner,  and  we  are  conscious  that  they 
affect  us  in  the  same  way  that  a  single  object  does,  when  presented 
at  different  times  to  our  perception.    In  either  case,  we  judge  that 
the  affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  similar  or  the  same. 
There  is  nothing  general  in  this  consciousness,  or  in  this  judgment. 
At  all  events,  the  relation  recognized  between  the  consciousness  of 
similarity  produced  on  us  by  two  different  eggs,  is  not  more  general 
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than  the  feeling  of  similaritj  produced  on  ns  by  the  snccessiye  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  egg.  If  the  one  is  to  be  called  general,  so  is 
the  other.  Again,  if  the  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  be  made 
general,  so  must  the  feeling  or  notion  of  difference.  They  are 
absolutely  the  same  notion,  only  in  different  applications.  You 
know  the  logical  axiom, — the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  We 
know  the  like  only  as  we  know  the  unlike.  Every  affirmation  of 
similarity  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  difference  does  not  exist; 
every  affirmation  of  difference  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  sim* 
ilarity  is  not  to  be  found.  But  neither  Brown  nor  any  other  phi- 
losopher has  pretended,  that  the  apprehension  of  difference  is  either 
general,  or  a  ground  of  generalization.  On  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hension of  difference  is  the  negation  of  generalization,  and  a  descent 
firom  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  if  the  notion  or  feeling 
of  the  dissimilarity  is  not  general,  neither  is  the  feeling  or  notion 
of  the  similarity. 
In  the  third  place,  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Brown  supposes*  the  partic- 
ular feeling  or  consciousness  of  similarity  be- 

Thlrd.  •  .        ,  .  .  .  - 

tween  certain  objects  m  certam  respects  to  be 
general,  because  we  have,  in  general,  a  capacity  of'  feeling  or  being 
conscious  of  similarity?  This  conjecture  is  equally  improbable.  On 
this  ground  every  act  of  every  power  would  be  general ;  and  we 
should  not  be  obliged  .to  leave  Imagination,  in  order  to  seek  for  the 
universality  which  we  cannot  discover  in  the  light  and  definitude 
of  that  faculty,  in  the  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  another. 
In  the  fourth  place,  only  one  other  supposition  remains ;  and  this 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  the  possibility 
ofDr.  Brown's  hallucination.  A  relation  cannot 
be  represented  ih  Imagination.  The  two  terms,  the  two  relative 
objects,  can  be  severally  imaged  in  the  sensible  phantasy,  but  not 
the  relation  itself.  This  is  the  object  of  the  Comparative  Faculty, 
or  of  Intelligence  Proper.  To  objects  so  different  as  the  images  of 
sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names 
ought  to  be  given ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been  done  wherever  a 
philosophical  nomenclature  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.  In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the  richest 
in  metaphysical  expressions  of  any  living  tongue,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.^  In  our  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tdeoy  canc^tion^  notion^  are  used  almost  as  convertible 
for  either;  and  the  vagueness  and  confosion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  speculation  to  which  the  want  of 

1  See  JZeuf«  WorJa^  p.  407,  note  $,  and  412,  note. — Ed. 
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the  distinction  also  confines  us,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  different  countries. 

Dr.  Brown  seems  to  have  had  some  faint  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  intellectual  notions  and  sensible  representations ;  and 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  signalize  their  contrast  by  a  distinction  of 
terms,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  English  philosophy.  But  he 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  notion,  which  connects  two 
particular  qualities  by  the  bond  of  similarity,  and  imagined  that 
there  lurked  under  this  intangible  relatioa  the  universality  which, 
he  clearly  saw,  could  not  be  found  in  a  representation  of  the  related 
objects,  or  of  their  resembling  qualities.  At  least,  if  this  do  not 
assist  us  in  accounting  for  his  misconception,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  we  otherwise  can. 

What  I  have  now  said  is,  I  think,  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  Generalization.    It  is  notoriously  a  mere  act 

SnmmaryoftheAn-      ^f  Comparison.    We  compare  objects;  we  find 

thor'8  doctrine  of  Gen-  ,  ,     ,^       ,  .  ^  ,        .      . 

eraiization.      '  them  Similar  in  certain  respects,  that  is,  in  cer- 

tain respects  they  affect  us  in. the  same  manner; 
we  consider  the  qualities  in  them,  that  thus  affect  us  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  same ;  and  to  this  common  quality  we  give  a  name ; 
and  as  we  can  predicate  this  name  of  all  and  each  of  the  resembling 
objects,  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  truly  said 
that  general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  *  and  definitions, 
you  know,  are  judgments.  For  example,  animal  is  only  a  compen- 
dious expression  for  organized  and  animated  bodi//  man^  only  a 
summary  of  rational  animal^  etc. 

1  £A«(.m.6.— Ed. 
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LECTURE     XXXVI. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.— GENERALIZATION.— THE 
PRIMUM  COGNITUM. 

Wb  were  principally  employed,  in  our  last  Lecture,  in  considering 
Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  Generalization ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  I  first  discussed  his  reftitation  of 
Nominalism,  and,  secondly,  his  own  theory  of  Conceptualism.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  I  showed  you  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  Nominalists,  is  only  an  inconceivable  mistake 
of  his  own.  He  rejects  their  doctrine  as  incomplete,  because,  he  says, 
they  take  no  account  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified 
objects.  But  so  far  are  the  nominalists  from  taking  no  account  of 
the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified  objects,  that  their  doctrine 
is  notoriously  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity,  and 
on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity  alone.  How  Dr.  Brown  could 
have  run  into  this  radical  misrepresentation  of  so  celebrated  an 
opinion,  is,  I  repeat,  wholly  inconceivable.  Having  proved  to  you 
by  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  British  nominalists  of  principal 
celebrity,  that  Dr.  Brown  had  in  his  statement  of  their  doctrine 
simply  reversed  it,  I  proceeded,  in  the  second  place,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
ceptualism as  held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attribute 
or  attributes  which  constitute  a  class ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  gen- 
erality, which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resembling 
attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resemblance  itself.  This 
theory,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  evident,  was  altogether  groundless. 
In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  supposes  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  feeling,  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  particular  objects 
in  particular  respects,  is  general.  This,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
theory,  is  not  self-evidently  true ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  ob- 
trusively,  self-evidently,  false.  It  was  primarily  incumbent  on  Dr. 
Brown  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  basis.  But  he  makes  not  even 
an  attempt  at  this.    He  assumes  all  that  is  in  question.    To  the 
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noun-substantive,  "feeling  of  resemblance,**  he  prefixes  the  adjec- 
tive, "general;'*  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  evince  that  the 
verbal  collocations  have  any  real  connection. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  not  proved  by  Dr.  Brown,  that 
our  notion  of  the  similarity  of  certain  things  in  certain  respects  is 
general,  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  against  him  that  it  is  not 

The  generality  cannot  be  found  in  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
apart  from  all  resembling  objects,  and  all  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance; for  a  resemblance  only  exists,  and  is  only  conceived,  as 
between  determinate  objects,  and  in  determinate  attributes.^  This 
is  not  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.  On  the  contrary,  he  arrogates  gen- 
erality to  what  he  calls  the  "  feeling  of  similarity  of  certain  objects 
in  certain  respects."  These  are  the  expressions  he  usually  employs. 
So  far,  therefore,  all  is  manifest,  all  is  admitted ;  a  resemblance  is 
only  conceived,  is  only  conceivable,  as  between  particular  objects, 
in  particular  qualities.  Apart  from  these,  resemblance  is  not  as- 
serted to  be  thinkable.  This  being  underatood,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  notion  of  the  resemblance  of  certain  objects  in  a  certain  attri- 
bute, is  just  the  notion  of  that  attribute  itself;  and  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble, as  Brown  admits,  to  conceive  that  attribute  generally,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  general  notion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  resemblance  which  it  constitutes.  For  example, 
we  have  a  perception  or  imagination  of  two  figures  resembling  each 
other,  in  having  three  angles.  Now  here  it  is  admitted,  that  if  either 
the  figures  themselves  be  removed,  or  the  attribute  belonging  to 
each  (of  three  angles)  be  thrown  out  of  account,  the  notion  of  any 
resemblance  is  annihilated.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  re- 
semblance is  realized  through  the  notion  of  triangularity.  In  this 
all  philosophers  are  at  one.  All  likewise  agree  that  the  notion  of 
similarity,  and  the  notion  of  generality,  are  the  same  ;  though 
Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  has  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  Nom- 
inalism on  this  point.  But  though  all  maintain  that  things  are 
conceived  similar  only  as  conceived  similar  in  some  quality,  and 
that  their '  similarity  in  this  quality  alone  constitutes  them  into 
a  class,  they  differ  in  regard  to  their  ulterior  explanation.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  of  our  two  figures,  the  one  is  a  rectangled,  and'  the 
other  an  equilateral,  triangle ;  and  let  us  hear,  on  this  simple  ex- 
ample, how  the  different  theorists  explain  themselves.  The  nom- 
inalists say,  —  you  can  imagine  a  rectangular  triangle  alone,  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  alone,  or  you  can  imagine  both  at  once ;  and, 
in  this  case,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  similarity,  you  may  view 

1  If  generality  In  relation  of  resemblance  then  only  one  general  notion  at  all.— JNor- 
spftit  &*om  partleolar  ot^Jeots  and  qualities,     gitud  Jotting, 
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either  as  the  inadequate  representative  of  both.  Bat  you  cannot 
imagine  a  figure  which  shall  adequately  represent  both  qtta  tri- 
angle; that  is,  you  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  neither 
an  equilateral  nor  a  rectangled  triangle,  and  yet  both  at  once. 
And  as  on  our  (the  nominalist)  doctrine,  the  similarity  is  only 
embodied  in  an  individual  notion,  having  relation  to  another,  there 
is  no  general  notion  properly  speaking  at  all. 

The  older  Conceptualists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
—  but  both  at  once.  Dr.  Brown  differs  from  nominalists  and  older 
conceptualists;  he  coincides  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  as 
absurd  the  hypothesis  of  the  conceptualists,  but  he  coincides  with 
the  conceptualists  in  holding,  that  there  is  a  general  notion  ade- 
quate to  the  term  triangle.  This  general  notion  he  does  not, 
however,  place,  with  the  conceptualist,  in  any  general  represen- 
tation of  the  attribute  triangle,  but  in  the  notion  or  feeling  of  re- 
semblance between  the  individual  representations  of  an  equilateral 
and  of  a  rectangled  triangle.  This  opinion  is,  however,  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  here  no  generalization ;  for  what  is  called 
the  commoi)  notion  can  only  be  realized  in  thought  through  notions 
of  all  the  several  objects  which  are  to  be  classified.  Thus,  in  our 
example,  the  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures,  in  be- 
ing each  triangular,  supposes  the  actual  perception  or  imagina- 
tion of  both  together.  Take  out  of  actual  perception,  or  actual 
representation,  one  or  both  of  the  triangles,  and  no  similarity,  that  is, 
no  general  notion  remains.  Thus,  upon  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  the 
general  notion  only  exists  in  so  fax  as  the  individual  notions,  from 
which  it  is  generalized,  are  present,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no 
generalization  at  all.  This  is  because  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  but 
a  relation  supposes  two  particular  objects;  and  a  relation  between 
particular  objects  is  just  as  particular  as  the  objects  themselves. 

But  let  us  consider  his  doctrine  in  another  point  of  view.    In  the 

example  we  have  taken  of  the  equilateral  and 

Brown'g  doctrine  of      octangular  triangles,  triangularity  is  an  attri- 

genendnotloM,— fur.        ,  °  ^  3.  i_^  -      n       - 

thercoiuidered.  "^^  ^^  each,  and  in  each  the  conceived  trian- 

gularity is  a  particular,  not  a  general,  notion. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  lies  in  their  trian- 
gularity, and  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  places  the  generality,  must  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  tri- 
angularity, —  triangularity  must  constitute  their  resemblance.  This 
is  manifest.  For  if  it  be  not  a  notion  of  triangularity,  it  must 
be  a  notion  of  something  else,  and  if  a  notion  of  something  else, 
it  cannot  be  a  general  notion  of  two  figures  as  triangles.     The 
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notion  of  resemblance  between  the  figures  in  question  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  notion  of  triangularity.  Now  the  triangularity  thus  con- 
ceived must  be  one  notion,  —  one  triangularity;  for  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  (what  is  supposed)  one  common  or  general  notion,  but 
a  plurality  of  notions.  Again,  this  one  triangularity  must  not  be  the 
triangularity,  either  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  the  rectangular 
triangle  alone ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  a  general  notion, 
—  a  notion  common  to  both.  But  if  it  cannot  be  the  triangularity 
of  either,  it  must  be  the  triangularity  of  both.  Of  such  a  triangu- 
larity, however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Brown 
admits ;  for  triangularity  must  be  either  rectangular  or  not  rec- 
tangular ;  but  as  these  are  contradictory  or  exclusive  attributes, 
we  cannot  conceive  them  together  in  the  same  notion,  nor  can 
we  form  a  notion  of  triangularity  except  as  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  being  the  case,  the  notion  or  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  two  triangles  cannot  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  triangularity  at 
all.  But  if  it  be  not  this,  what  can  it  otherwise  possibly  be  ?  There 
is  only  one  conceivable  alternative.  As  a  general  notion,  contain- 
ing under  it  paiticular  notions,  it  must  be  given  up,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  relation  between  the  particular  figures, 
and  which  supposes  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  condition  of 
being  itself  not  represented,  but  conceived.  And  thus,  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  we  arrive  again  at  the  same  conclusion,  —  that  Dn 
Brown  has  mistaken  a  particular,  an  individual,  relation  for  a  gen- 
eral notion.  He  clearly  saw  that  all  that  is  picturable  in  ima^- 
nation,  is  determinate  and  individual;  he,  therefore,  avoided  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  old  conceptualists ;  but 
he  was  not  warranted  (if  this  were,  indeed,  the  ground  of  his  as- 
sumption) in  assuming,  that  because  a  notion  cannot  be  pictured 
in  imagination,  it  is,  therefore,  general^ 

Instead  of  recapitulating  what  I  stated  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Brown's  views  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  have  been  led  into  a  new  line 
of  argument;  for,  in  fact,'  his  doctrine  is  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions that,  on  what  side  soever  we  regard  it,  argument  will  not  be 
wanting  for  its  refutation.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Nominalism  be- 
ing confuted  by  Brown,  it  is  plain  that,  apart  from  the  miscon- 
ception he  has  committed,  he  is  himself  a  nominalist. 

The       est!     —  ^  procccd  now  to  a  very  curious   question, 

Do€8  Language  origi-  which  has  likewise  divided  philosophers.  It  is 
nate  in  General  Appei-  this,  —  Does  Language  originate  in  General  Ap- 
latives  or  by  Proper     vpellatives,  or  by  Proper  Names?    Did  mankind 

Names,— considered.         .,/.  .i»i  j^-imi 

m  the  formation  of  language,  and  do  children 
in  their  first  applications  of  it,  commence  with  the  one  kind  of  words 
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or  with  the  other?  The  determination  of  this  question,  —  the 
question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum^  as  it  was  called  in  the  schools, 
is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism.  Many  illustrious 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  all  terms,  as  at  first  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  and  that  these  only  subse- 
quently obtain  a  general  acceptation. 

This  opinion  I  find  maintained  by  Vives,*  Locke,'  Rousseau,'  Con- 
dillac,*  Adam  Smith,*  Strinbart,'  Tittel,'  Brown,* 

1.  That  all  tenns,  and  others.*  "The  order  of  learning"  (I  trans- 
as  flrrt  employed,  ex-      j^^.^  ^^^^  Vives)  "is  from  the  senses  to  the 

preesive  of  Individaal         ...  ^  ^  .  .  i        •        yi 

objects, -maintained  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  intellect,— 
by  Vires  and  otben.  such  is  the  order  of  life  and  of  nature.  We 
thus  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  chil- 
dren who  first  of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  different  things,  and 
then  conjoin  them.  Things  general  they  call  by  a  singular  name ; 
for  instance,  they  call  all  smiths  by  the  name  of  that  individual 
smith  whom  they  haye  first  known,  and  all  meats,  beef  or  pork^  as 
they  have  happened  to  have  heard  the  one  or  the  other  first,  when 
they  begin  to  speak.  Thereafter  the  mind  collects  universals  from 
particulars,  and  then  again  reverts  to  particulars  from  universals." 
The  same  doctrine,  without  probably  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is 
maintained  by  Locke.^*^  "  There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  chil- 
dren converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
are  well  framed  in  their  minds ;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there, 
represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to 
them  are  confined  to  these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse  and 
mamma^  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that 
in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities, 
resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been 
used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulars 
do  partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man^ 


1  Dt  Anima,  lib.  li.     De  Diseendi  Ratioruy  6  [AnleituHg  de$  Yentandes,  (  45.  Cf.  (  83-89.] 

Optra,  Tol.  ii.  p.  680,  Basilen,  1666.  —  Ed.  7  [ErUtuienmgm  d«r  F/nlosophU.]    [Logiky  p. 

S  See  below,  p.  494. — Ed.  214,  el  seg.  (edit  1798).  —  Ed.] 

8  [See  Tonasaint,  De  latPemie,  o.  x.  p.  278—  8  See  below,  p.  484.— Ed. 

79.]    Di$e&un  twr  P  Origin*  de  PlnegaUti  parmi'  9  Cf.  Toletns,  hi  Fh^.  Jri$t,  lib.  I.  o.  i.  t.  6, 

.  Us  Homnus,  (Eitvr$s,  1. 1.  p.  268,  ed.  1826. — Ed.  q.  6,  f.  10b.    Conimbrioeneee,  Ibid.  lib.  i.^c.  i. 

i  See  below,  p.  494. — Ed.  q.  8,  art.  2,  p.  79;  and  q.  4,  art.  2,  p.  89.— Ed. 

«  See  below,  p.  484.— Ed  io&m^,  Ui.8,7.— Ed. 
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for  example.    And  thus  thej  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a 
general  idea," 

The  same  doctrine  is  advanced  in  many  places  of  hiB  works  hj 

Condillac.^     Adam    Smith    has,  however,  the 

Ad^s^th  "^^"*  ^^  having  applied  this  theory  to  the  for- 

mation  of  language ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  Dr. 

Brown,^  absolutely,  and  Mr.  Stewart,^  with   some    qualification, 

adopts,  is  too  important  not  to  be  fully  stated, 

Brown.    StowArt.  i     •       «  •  /«  «     «  wm 

and   m  his  own  powerml  language: — ^The 

assignation,''  says  Smith,^  ^  of  particular  names,  to  denote  particular 

objects, — that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  sub- 

Smith  quoted.  '^.  ,,,,,,  «,^. 

Btantive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages,  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  socie- 
ties of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which 
they  would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds  whenever  they  meant  to  de- 
note certain  objects.  Those  objects  only  which  were  most  familiar 
to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words, 
cave,  tree^  fountainy  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards, 
when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them 
to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects  the  same 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  none 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  object,  which  had  such  an  appellation.  It  was  impossible 
that*  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  recol- 
lecting the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the 
new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had  occasion,  there- 
fore, to  mention  or  to  point  out  to  each  other  any  of  the  new  ob- 
jects, they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old 
one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not  fiul,  at  that  instant,  to  present 

1  See  OHgifu  des  ConHoisaanees  HmnaUuSy  11.  p.  169.    Cf.  EtermmSy  toI.  ii.  put.  11.  e.  U. 

part  1.  sect  I7.  0. 1.  sect.  ▼. ;  part  fl.  sect.  11.  c.  $  4.    Workty  p.  178. —Ed. 

Ix.  — Ed.  4  CmuidenUiotu  eonumimg  the  Fir$t  f^rnno- 

S  Lecture  xlrll.  p.  806  (edit  1880).  iion  o/Langtuget,  appended  to  Tkeont  of  Uand 

8  SlemtHts,  ToL  1.  part  It  0.  ly.    Work*,  roL.  SentimenU, — Ed. 
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itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And 
thus  those  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
vidualSy  would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every 
person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma;  and  thus 
bestows  upon  the  whole  q>edes  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door. 
It  was  the  river^  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it. 
His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river. 
The  general  word  river^  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  a  proper  name  signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this 
person  had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  a  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  general  word  river^ 
but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word  Thames^  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
Thames  f  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  word  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, describing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some 
foreign  country,  naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
observed  the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence,  it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner, 
of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ; 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  grammarians  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
all  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  to  one  object  the  name 
of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it ;  and  thus,  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 

^  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  mul- 
titude of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and 
assortments  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  specieeP 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  doctrine  is  maintained  by  many 
profound  philosophers.    A  large  section  of  the  schoolmen  ^  embmced 

1  Of  Contmbriceiifles,  InTkys.  Jbist.  1. 1,  c.     Toletns,  Ibid.,  1. 1,  o  1,  text  8  <i  «?.  £  lOo.  — 
i.  q.  8,  art.  1,  p.  78;  and  q.  4,  art  1|  p.  87.     Ed. 
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it,  and,  among  more  modem  thinkers,  it  is  adopted  by  Campa- 

nella.^     Campanella  was  an  author  profoundly 

2.  An  opposite  doc-      Studied  by  Leibnitz,  who  even  places  him  on  a 

trine  maintained  by      n^^^  with,  if  not  above,  Bacou ;  and  from  him 

many  o      e       oo        .^  .^  ^^^  improbable  that  Leibnitz  may  have 

Campanella.  taken  a  hint  of  his  own  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Leibnita.  In  his  great  work,  the  Nouveaux>  Essaia^  of  which 

Stewart  was  not  till  very  latterly  aware,  he  says,* 

that,  "  general  terms  sei'\e  not  only  for  the  perfection  of  languages, 

but  are  even  necessary  for  their  essential  con- 
Leibnitz  quoted.  ..  T-,.«,.,,  ,  , 

stitution.  For  if  by  parttculars  be  understood 
things  individual,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak,  if  there  were 
only  proper  names,  and  no  appellatives,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were 
only  names  for  things  individual,  since,  at  every  moment  we  are 
met  by  new  ones,  when  we  treat  of  persons,  of  accidents,  and  espec- 
ially of  actions,  which  are  those  that  we  describe  the  most ;  but  if 
by  particulars  be  meant  the  lowest  species  («/>ecie«  injimas)^  besides 
that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  determine  them,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  are  already  universals,  founded  on  similarity.  Now,  as 
the  only  difference  of  species  and  genera  lies  in  a  simila^ty  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  is  natural  to  note  every  kind  of  similarity  or  agree- 
ment, and,  consequently,  to  employ  general  terms  of  every  degree ; 
nay,  the  most  general  being  less  complex  with  regard  to  the  essences 
which  they  comprehend,  although  more  extensive  in  relation  to  the 
things  individual  to  which  they  apply,  are  frequently  the  easiest  to 
form,  and  are  the  most  useful.  It  is  likewise  seen  that  children, 
and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  they  attempt 
to  speak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on  which  they  would  employ  it, 
make  use  of  general  terms,  as  thing^  plants  animal^  instead  of  using 
proper  names,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  And  it  is  certain  that 
all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  originally  appeHcUive  or 
general.''  In  illustration  of  this  latter  most  important  doctrine,  he, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  says : '  "I  would  add,  in  conform- 
ity to  what  I  have  previously  observed,  that  proper  names  have 
been  originally  appellative,  that  is  to  say,  general  in  their  origin,  as 
Brutus,  Cffisar,  Augustus,  Capito,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe, 
Rhine,  Rhur,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.,"  and, 
after  illustrating  this  in  detail,  he  concludes:  —  "Thus  I  would 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  almost  all  words  have  been  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  would  happen  very  rarely  that  men  would 
invent  ^  name,  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 

1  [See  Tennemann,  Qesekiehte  der  Fhaosophie^        9  Lib.  ill.  o.  1.  p.  297  (Erdmann).  —Ed. 
Tol.  iz.  p-  8S4.]  3  Lib.  ill.  o.  Ui.  p.  a08  (Brdmann). — Ed. 
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that  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual things  were  names  of  species,  which  were  given  par  excellence^ 
or  otherwise,  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  Great  JHead  to  him 
of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  man  of 
most  consideration,  of  the  Great  Heads  known.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  men  give  the  names  of  genera  to  species,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  content  themselves  with  a  term  more  general  or  vague  to 
denote  more  partioular  classes,  when  they  do  not  care  about  the 
differences.  As,  for  example,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral name  absifithium  (wormwood),  although  there  are  so  many 
species  of  the  plant  that  one  of  the  Bauhins  has  filled  a  whole  book 
with  them." 

That  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  great  Turgot,  we  learn 
from  his  biogi-apher.  "M.  Turgot,**  says  Con- 
dorcet,  ^  "  believed  that  the  opinion  was  wrong, 
which  held  that  in  general  the  mind  only  acquired  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas  by  the  comparison  of  more  particular  ideas.  On  the 
contrary,  our  first  ideas  are  very  general,  for,  seeing  at  first  only  a 
small  number  of  qualities,  oar  idea  includes  all  the  existences  to 
which  these  qualities  are  common.  As  we  acquire  knowledge,  our 
ideas  become  more  particular,  without  ever  reaching  the  last  limit ; 
and,  what  might  have  deceived  the  metaphysicians,  it  is  precisely 
by  this  process  that  we  learn  that  these  ideas  are  more  general  than 
we  had  at  first  supposed." 

Here  are  two  opposite  opinions,  each  having  nearly  equal  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal  ability  and 
apparent  evidence.  Either  doctriae  would  be  held  established  were 
we  unacquainted  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  other. 

But  I  have  now  to  state  to  you  a  third  opinion,  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  which  conciliates  both,  and  seems, 
8.  A  third  or  Inter-  moreover,  to  cany  a  superior  probability  in  its 
mediate  opiDion  main-  statement.  This  opinion  maintains,  that  as  our 
tained,-that  language      knowledge  proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the 

at  lint  expreseeB  only         ,.     .  «  , 

the  vague  and  con-  distinct,  —  from  the  vague  to  the  determinate, 
ftaaed.  —  SO,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at  first 

expresses  neither  the  precisely  general*  nor  the 
determinately  individual,  but  the  vague  and  confused;  and  that, 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification,  the  partic- 
ular and  singular  by  specification  and  individualization. 

I  formerly  explained  why  I  view  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  others  in  regard  to  perception  in  general  and  vision  in  partic- 

1  [TUdtM.  Turgot,  Londree,  1786,  p.  214.] 
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ular,  as  erroneous ;  inasmnch  as  they  conceive  that  our  sensible  cog- 
nitions are  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  almost 
Thatperoeptioncom-      infinite    number  of  separate  and    consecutive 

mences  with  mattes,  .  ...  .     . 

already  showii.  *^^  ^^  attentive  perception,  each  act  being  cog- 

nizant of  a  certain  minimuTn  sensibile,  ^  On  the 
contrary,  I  showed  that,  instead  of  commencing  with  minima,  per- 
ception commences  with  masses ;  that,  though  our  capacity  of  atten- 
tion be  very  limited  in  regard  to  the  number  of.  objects  on  which  a 
faculty  can  be  simultaneously  directed,  yet  that  these  objects  may 
be  large  or  small.  We  may  make,  for  example,  a  single  object  of 
attention  either  of  a  whole  man,  or  of  his  face,  or  of  his  eye,  or  of 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  or  of  a  speck  upon  the  pupil.  To  each  of 
these  objects  there  can  only  be  a  certain  amount  of  attentive 
perception  applied,  and  we  can  concentrate  it  all  on  any  one.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  is  larger  and  more  complex,  our  attention 
can  of  course  be  less  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  and  consequently, 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  detaQ  will  be  vaguer  and  more  imperfect. 
But  having  firat  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
whole,  we  can  descend  to  its  several  parts,  consider  these  both  in 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which 
they  are  constituents,  and  thus  attain  to  a  complete  and  articulate 
knowledge  of  the  object.  We  decompose,  and  then  we  recompose. 
But  in  this  we  always  proceed  first  by  decomposition  or  analysis. 
All  analysis  indeed  supposes  a  foregone  composi- 
The  mind  in  eiabo-  tion  or  Synthesis,  because  we  cannot  decompose 
rating  ite  knowledge,      ^j^^^  -^  ^^^^  ah^ady  Composite.    But  in  our  ao- 

proceeds  by  analysisi 

ttxm  the  whole  to  the      q^isition  of  knowledge,  the  objects  are  presented 
parts.  to  us  compounded ;  and  they  obtain  a  unity  only 

in  the  unity  of  our  consciousness.  The  unity 
of  consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  the  frame  in  which  objects  are  seen. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  first  procedure  of  mind  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  knowledge  is  always  analytical.  It  descends  fipom  the  whole  to 
the  parts,  —  fi*om  the  vague  to  the  definite.  Definitude,  that  is, 
a  knowledge  of  minute  differences,  is  not,  as  the  opposite  theory 
supposes,  the  first,  but  the  last,  term  of  our  cog- 
nitions. Between  two  sheep  an  ordinary  spec- 
tator can  probably  apprehend  no  difference,  and  if  they  were  twice 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  a  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  individual  sheep ; 
and  why?  Because  he  has  descended  from  the  vague  knowledge 
which  we  all  have  of  sheep,  —  from  the  vague  knowledge  which 

1  See  ab07e,  lect  ziiL  p.  168. — Ep. 
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makes  every  sheep^  as  it  were,  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  undif- 
ferenced  unit, — to  a  definite  knowledge  of  qualities  by  which  each 
is  contrasted  from  its  neighbor.  Now,  in  this  example,  we  appre- 
hend the  sheep  by  marks  not  less  individual  than  thos<3  by  whidi 
the  shepherd  discriminates  them ;  but  the  whole  of  each  sheep  being 
made  an  object,  the  marks  by  which  we  know  it  are  the  same  in 
each  and  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the  principle  by  which 
we  can  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  take  place  with  children.  They  first  know, — 
t^ey  first  cognize,  the  things  and  persons  presented  to  them  as 
wholes.  But  wholes  of  the  same  kind,  if  we  do  not  descend  to 
their  parts,  afford  us  no  difference, — no  mark  by  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate the  one  from  the  other.  Children,  thus,  originally  per- 
ceiving similar  objects,  —  persons,  for  example,  —  only  as  wholes, 
do  at  first  hardly  distinguish  them.  They  apprehend  first  the  more 
obtrusive  marks  that  separate  -  species  from  species,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notorious  contrast,  of  dress,  men  from  women ;  but 
they  do  not  as  yet  recognize  the  finer  trtuts  that  discriminate  indi- 
vidual from  individual  But,  though  thus  apprehending  individuals 
only  by  what  we  now  call  their  specific  or  their  generic  qualities,  it 
b  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  know  them  by  any  abstract 
general  attributes,  that  is,  by  attributes  formed  by  comparison  and 
I  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  because  their  knowledge  is  not  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  particular  or  individual,  if  by 
particular  be  meant  a  separation  of  species  from  species,  and  by 
individual  the  separation  of  individual  from  individual ;  for  children 
are  at  first  apt  to  confound  individuals  together,  not  only  in  name 
but  in  reality.  "  A  chUd  who  has  been  taught  to  say  papdy  in  point- 
ing to  his  father,  will  give  at  first,  as  Locke  [and  Aristotle  before 
him]  had  remarked,  the  name  of  papa  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
sees.^  As  he  only  at  first  seizes  on  the  more  striking  appearances 
of  objects,  they  would  appear  to  him  all  similar,  and  he  denotes 
them  by  the  same  names.  But  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  when  he  has  discovered  this  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  language,  he  studies  to  discriminate  the  objects 
which  he  had  confounded,  and  he  takes  hold  of  their  differences. 
The  child  commences,  like  the  savage,  by  employing  only  isolated 
words  in  place  of  phrases ;  he  commences  by  taking  verbs  and  nouns 
only  in  their  absolute  state.  But  as  these  imperfect  attempts  at 
speech  express  at  once  many  and  very  different  things,  and  produce, 


1  Aristotle,  Phyt,  Auae,  I.  1.     Cf.  Looke,     who  addnoes  the  same  Inttanoe,  but  not  quite 
Asajf  Ml  the  Buman  Undentamdingt  Ui.  8,  7,     fbrthesamepupoae.— Ed. 
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in  consequence,  manifold  ambiguities,  he  soon  discovers  the  necessitj 
of  detennining  them  with  greater  exactitude ;  he  endeavors  to  make 
it  understood  in  what  respects  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  denote, 
is  distinguished  from  those  with  which  it  \b  confounded ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  this  endeavor,  he  tries  to  distinguish'them  himself  Thus 
when,  at  this  age,  the-  child  seems  to  us  as  yet  unoccupied,  he  is  in 
reality  very  busy ;  he  is  devoted  to  a  study  which  differs  not  in  its 
nature  from  that  to  which  the  philosopher  applies  himself;  the  child, 
yke  the  philosopher,  observes,  compares,  and  analyzes."^ 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  can  appeal  to  high  authority ;  it  is 
that  maintained  by  Aristotle.  Speaking  of  the 
tatoJdbrA^^tt^  ^^^'  ^^  procedure  in  physical  science,  he  says, 
**  We  ought  to  proceed  from  the  better  known 
to  the  less  known,  and  from  what  is  clearer  to  us  to  that  which 
is  clearer  in  nature.  But  those  things  are  first  known  and  clearer, 
which  are  more  complex  and  confused ;  for  it  is  only  by  subsequent 
analysis  that  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  "We  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed 
from  uuiversals  to  singulars ;  for  the  whole  is  better  known  to  sense 
than  its  parts ;  and  the  universal  is  a  kind  of  whole,  as  the  universal 
comprehends  many  things  as  its  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  names  are 
at  first  better  known  to  us  than  definitions ;  for  the  name  denotes 
a  whole,  and  that  indeterminately ;  whereas  the  definition  divides  • 
and  explicates  its  parts.  Children,  likewise,  at  first  call  all  men 
fathers  and  all  women  mothers ;  but  thereafter  they  learn  to  dis- 
criminate each  individual  from  another." ' 

The  subtle  Scaliger  teaches  the  same  doctrine;  and  he  states 
it    better    perhaps    than    any    other   philoso- 

J.  C.  Scaliger.  ,  r  r  j  r 

pher: 
^  IJniversalia  magis,  ac  prius  esse  nota  nobis.  Sic  enim  patres 
a  pueris  omnes  homines  appellari.  Quia  sequivocationibus  nomina 
communicantur  ab  ignaris  etiam  rebus  differentibus  definitione. 
Sic  enim  chirotheoam  meam,  puerulus  quidam  manum  appella- 
bat.  An  ei  pro  chirothecsB  specie  manus  species  sese  representa- 
bat  ?  Kequaquam.  Sed  judicium  aberat,  quod  distingneret 
differentias.  An  vero  summa  genera  nobis  notiora  ?  Non.  Com- 
posita  enim  notiora  nobis.  Genera  vero  partes  sunt  specierum: 
quas  in  (partes  ipsae  species  multa  resolvuntur  arte.  Itaque  eandem 
ob  rationem  ipsa  genera,  sub  notione  comprehensionis  et  prsdica- 
bilitatis,  sunt  notiora  quam  ipsae  species.  Cognoscitur  animal. 
Animalium  species  quot  ignorantur?     Sunt  enim  species  partes 

I  Degerando,  Des  Sigtus^  1. 156.  PhiloponnStThemistiiis,  AyerroeSi  SlmpUdnii 

S  Phys,  Auac.  i.  1.— Ed.     [Ct  In  loe,  cit,     Faoiiu,  ConlmbiioenMs,  Tolet] 
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pnadicabiles.  Sio  totum  integrum  nobis  notius,  quam  partes  e 
qnibus  constat.  Omne  igitur  quodcunque  sub  totius  notione  sese 
offert,  prius  cognoscitur,  quam  ejus  partes.  Sio  species  constituta, 
prius  quam  constituentia :  ut  equus,  prius  quam  animal  domabile 
ad  trahendum,  et  vehendum.  Hoc  enim  postea  scimus  per  resolu- 
tionem.  Sic  genus  prsBdicabile,  prius  quam  su»  species.  Sio  to- 
tum integrum,  prius  quam  partes.  Contrarius  huic  ordo  Natune 
est.^'i 

1  Dt  OibtaUau^  Ex.  cooril.  i  21.    [Cf.  Zabsp  .  tumes^  lib.  i.  q.  1,  p.  1  (edit.  1671).   Herbart^ 
reUa,  De  Ordine  iMeUigendi,  0.  i.    (De  iSffrw     Lehrbmek  xm  FsyeheloeU^   }   IM.      Croosas, 
JSatynHbuM,  p.  1042),  and  hk  Plbyt.  Jrisi.  i.  1,     Logiqm^  t  lU.  p.  1,  h  lU.  o.  iy.  p.  Ul.] 
text  6.  Andreft  CnBalpini,  FaipaUtico^  Qmm- 
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LECTURE    XXXVII. 

THE   ELABORATIVE   FACULTY.  —  JUDGMENT   AND   REASONINa 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Ac- 
uity of  Comparison  in  its  process  of  Generali- 
Judgment«idB^      zation.     I  am  toHiay  to  consider  it  in  those 

Boning.  * 

of  its    operations,  which    have    obtained    the 
special  names  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 
In  these  processes  the  act  of  Comparison  is.  a  judgment  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  ez- 
istence  of  a  phsBnomenon,  —  something   more 
than  a  mere  discrimination  of  one  phsBnomenon  from  ainother; 
and,  accordingly,  while  it  has  happened,  that  the  intervention  of 
judgment  in  every,  even  the  simplest,  act  of  primary  cognition,  as 
monotonous  and  rapid,  has  been  overlooked,  the  name  has  been 
exclusively  limited  to  the  more  varied  and  elaborate  comparison 
of  one  notion  with  another,  and  the  enouncement  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.     It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this,  its  more 
obtrusive,  function,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider  the  Elab- 
orative  Faculty. 
Considering  the  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  mean  of  discovering 
truth,  by  a  comparison  of  the  notions  we  have 
Judgment  and  bm-      obtained  from  the  Acquisitive  Powers,  it  is  evi- 

lonlng,  neoeasaiy  from         _  _  .  ,,./»,        i,  ., 

the  limitation  of  4he      "®°*  "^**>  though  this  faculty  be  the  attnbute 
human  mind.  by  which  a  man  is  distingmshed  as  a  creation 

higher  than  the  animals,  it  is  equally  the  quality 
which  marks  his  inferiority  to  superior  intelligences.  Judgment 
and  Reasoning  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature.  Were  we  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tions at  a  single  view,  by  an  intuitive  glance,  discursive  thought 
would  be  a  superfluous  act.  It  is  by  such  an  intuition  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  knows  all  things  at 
once. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  our  knowledge  does  not  commence 
with  the  individual  and  the  most  particular,  objects  of  knowledge, 
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—  that  we  do  not  rise  in  any  regular  progress  from  the  less  to 

the  more  general,  first  considering  the  qualities 

oarknowiedgeeom-      ^j^j^jh  characterize  individuals,  then  those  which 

meiioes  with  the  vague        i_   i  ^  •  i  .  . 

and  confused.  belong  to  specics  and  genera,  in  regular  ascent. 

On  the  contrary,   our  knowledge   commences 
with  the  vague  and  confused,  in  the  way  which  Aristotle  has  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  passage  alleged  to  you.^    This  I  may  further 
explain  hy  another  analogy.    We  perceive  an 
object   approaching  from  a  distance.     At  first 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  be  a  living  or  an  inanimate  thing.    By 
degrees  we  become  ^vware  that  it  is  an  animal,  but  of  what  kind, 
— whether  man  or  beast, —  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  determine. 
It  continues  to  advance,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  quadruped,  but  of 
what  species  we  cannot  yet  say.    At  length,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
a  horse,  and  again,  after  a  seaison,  we  find  that  it  is  Bucephalus. 
Thus,  as  I  formeriy  observed,  children,  first  of  all,  take  note  of  the 
generic  differences,  and  they  can  distinguish  species  long  before 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  andividuals.    In  all  this,  however,  I 
must  again  remark  that  our  knowledge  does  not  properly  com- 
mence with  the  general,  but  with  the  vague  and  confused.    Out  of 
this  the  general  and  the  individual  are  both  equally  evolved. 
"  In  consequence  of  this  genealogy  of  our  knowledge  we  usually 
commence  by  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  whole 
w^T  **'^"^*^*"*'"'      object,  or  congeries  of  objects,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  possess  only  a  partial  and  indefinite  con- 
ception.   In  the  sequel,  this  vague  notion  becomes  somewhat  more 
determinate;   the  partial  idea  which  we  had  becomes  enlarged 
by  new  accessions ;   by  degrees,  our  conception  waxes  fuller,  and 
represents  a  greater  number  of  attributes.    With  this  conception, 
thus  amplified  and  improved,  we  compare  the  last  notion  which  has 
been  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  we  compare  a  part  with  its  whole, 
or  with  the  other  parts  of  this  whole,  and  finding  that  it  is  harmo- 
nious, —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  parts,  we 
acquiesce  in  this  union  ;  and  this  we  denominate  an  act  of  Judg- 
ment. 
"  In  learning  Arithmetic,  I  form  the  notion  of  the  number  sixy 
as  surpassing  Jive  by  a  single  unit,  and  as  sur- 
passed in  the  same  proportion  by  seven.    Then 
I  find  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  of  which  each 
contains  three  units.    By  this  procedure,  the  notion  of  the  number 
six  becomes  more  complex ;  the  notion  of  an  even  number  is  one 

1  See  above,  p.  600.  —Ed. 
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of  its  parts.  Comparing  this  new  notion  with  that  of  the  number, 
six  becomes  fuller  by  its  addition.  I  recognize  that  the  two  no- 
tions suit,  —  in  other  words,  I  judge  that  six  is  an  even  nnmber. 

^  I  have  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  and  this  conception  is  com- 
posed in  my  mind  of  several  others.  Among  these  .partial  notions, 
I  sefect  that  of  two  sides  greater  than  the  third,  and  this  notion, 
which  I  had  at  first,  as  it  were,  taken  apart,  I  reunite  with  the 
others  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  saying  the  triangle  con- 
tains always  two  sides,  which  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 

"  When  I  say,  body  is  divisible ;  among  the  notions  which  con- 
cur in  forming  my  conception  of  body,  I  particularly  attend  to  that 
of  divisible,  and  finding  that  it  really  agrees  with  the  othei-s,  I^ 
judge  accordingly  that  body  is  divisible. 

"Every  time  we  judge,  we  compare  a  total  conception  with  a 

partial,  and  we  recognize  that  the  latter  really 

Subject.  Predicate.      constitutes  a  part  of  the  fomer.    .One  of  these 

Copula.  .  ^ 

conceptions  has  received  the  name  of  eahfet^ 
the  other  that  oiattriimte  or  predicate?^  ^  The  verb  which  connects 
these  two  parts  is  called  the  copula.  The  quadrangle  is  a  double 
triangle  ;  nine  is  an  odd  number  ;  body  is  divisible.  Here  quadrangle^ 
nine^  bodj/y  ai*e  subjects ;  a  double  triangle^  an  odd  nuniber^  divisible^ 

are  predicates.     The  whole  mental  judsrment, 

Proposition.  -        ^  ,         ,  ,.  ,.  ,  ,      . 

formed  by  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  is 
called,  when  enounced  in  words,  proposition. 

"  In  discourse,  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  not  always  found 

placed  in  lo^cal  order;  but  to  discover  and  di»- 

How  the  parts  of  a      criminate  them,  it  is  only  requisite  to  ask  — 

proposition  are  to  be  .  .  /»,.i 

discriminated.  What  IS  the  thing  of  which  somethmg  else  is 

affiimed  or  denied  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  point  out  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  the  predicate 
if  we  inquire,  — What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  matter  of  which 
we  speak? 

"  A  proposition  is  sometimes  so  enounced  that  each  of  its  terms 
may  be  considered  as  subject  and  as  predicate.  Thus,  when  we 
say,  —  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  we  may  regard  sin  as  the  subject 
of  which  we  predicate  deaths  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  we 
may  likewise  view  dea;th  as  the  subject  of  which  we  predicate  «im, 
as  the  origin.  In  these  cases,  we  must  consider  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse,  and  determine  from  the  context  what  is  the  matter 
of  which  it  principally  treats." 

"In  fine,  when  we  judge  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  at  least 

1  Croiuaai  ILogiqut^  torn.  ilL  part  U.  o.  1.  pp.  178, 181.— £d.] 
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two  notions ;  in  the  second  place,  we  compare  these ;  in  the  third, 
we  recognize  that  the  one  contains  or  exclades 

Toh^  ^'*^^"'* '°       *®  ^^^^'  ^^'  ^  *^®  fourth,  we  acguiesce  in 

this  recognition."^ 

Simple  Comparison  or  Judgment  is  conversant  with  two  notions, 

the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other.    But 

'  it  often  happens  that  one  notion  is  contained  in 

another  not  immediately,  but  mediately,  and  we  may  be  able  to 

recognize  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  only  through  a  third, 

which,  as  it  immediately  contains  the  one,  is  immediately  contained 

.'^        ,  in  the  other.     Take  the  notions.  A,  B,  C. — A^ 

contams  B;  B  contams  C; — ^A,  therefore,  also 

contains  C.    But  as,  ex  hypothesi,  we  do  not  at  once  and  directly 

know  C  as  contained  in  A,  we  cannot  immediately  compare  them 

together,  and  judge  of  their  relation.     We,  therefore,  perform  a 

double  or  complex  process  of  comparison ;  we  compare  B  with  A, 

and  C  with  B,  and  then  C  with  A,  through  B.    We  say  B  is  a  part 

of  A ;  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  therefore,  C  is  a  part  of  A.    This  double 

act  of  comparison  has  obtained  the  name  of  Iteaaoning ;  the  term 

Judgment  being  left  to  express  the  simple  act  of  comparison,  or 

rather  its  result. 

If  this  distinction  between  Judgment  and  Reasoning  were  merely 

a  verbal  difference  to  discriminate  the  simpler  and  more  complex 

act  of  comparison,  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  it  on  the  score 

of  propriety,  and  its  convenience  would  fully  warrant  its  establish- 

ment.    But  this  distinction  has  not  always  been  meant  to  express 

nothing  more.    It  has,  in  fact,  been  generally  supposed  to  mark  out 

two  distinct  faculties. 

Reasoning  \&  either  from  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  or  from  all  the 

parts,  discretively,  to  the  whole  they  constitute, 

iie«K>ning  -De^^        collcctively.    The  former  of  these  is  Deductive; 

live  and  Inductive.  .     x     i        •         -r^  .  r^ 

the  latter  is  Inductive  Reasoning.  The  state- 
ment you  will  find,  in  all  logical  books,  of  reasonings  from  certain 

parts  to  the  whole,  or  from  certain  paits  to  cer- 
Dednetire  Beawm-  tain  parts,  is  erroneous.  I  shall  first  speak  of  the 
fng,— its  axiom.  Two  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  —  or  of  the 
pb«e.  Of  Deductive      Reductive  Inference. 

BeMOhing,  detemiln-  . 

ed  by  two  kinds  of  1%  ^^  ^^  self-evident,  that  whatever  is  the  part 

whole  and  parts.  of  a  part,  is  a  part  of  the  whole.    This  one  ax- 

iom is  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts.    There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  whole  and 

1  Cronsaz,  [Logiqw.  t.  lit  p.  11.  c.  i.  pp.  181, 186.  —  Ed.] 
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parts ;  and  these  constitate  two  yarieties,  or  rather  two  phases,  of 
deductive  reasoning.  This  distinction,  which  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  has  nevertheless  been  wholly  overlooked  by  logicians,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion  have 
been  introduced  into  the  science. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  a  proposition  consists  of  two  terms, 
—  the  one  called  subject,  the  other  predicate; 

SaitfMtorprediMte  the  Subject  being  that  of  which  some  attribute 
may    be   oonridered      ^  ^^  ^^^  predicate  being  the  attribute  so  said. 

aeverallv  M  whole  and        __  .       _.!,  .     ,    °  _     _ 

agpart.  Now,  m  different  relations,  we  may  regard  the 

*  subject  as  the  whole,  and  the  predicate  as  its 

part,  or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  and  the  subject  as  its  part. 

Let  us  take  the  proposition,  —  milk  ia  white.  Now,  here  we  may 
either  consider  the  predicate  tohite  as  one  of  a 
number  of  attributes,  the  whole  complement  of 
which  constitutes  the  subject  milk.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
predicate  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  Or,  again,  we  may  consider  the 
predicate  white  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  a  part  of  the 
predicate. 

You  will  remember  the  distinction,  which  I  formerly  stated,  of 

the  twofold  quantity  of  notions  or  terms.    The 

Comprebendon.  Breadth  or  Extension  of  a  notion  or  term  corre- 

a'^ued  to  Beasoi^  Bponds  to  the  greater  number  of  subjects  con- 
ing, tained  under  a  predicate ;  the  Depth,  Intension, 
or  Comprehension  of  a  notion  or  term,  to  the 
greater  number  of  predicates  contained  in  a  subject.  These  quan- 
tities or  wholes  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Kow, 
it  is  singular,  that  logicians  should  have  taken  this  distinction  be- 
tween notions,  and  yet  not  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  reasoning. 
But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  not  the  only  oversight  they  have  committed 
in  the  application  of  the  very  primary  principles  of  their  science. 
The  great  distinction  we  have  established  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  considered  severally,  as,  in  different  relations,  whole  and 
as  part,  constitutes  the  primary  and  principal  division  of  Syllogisms, 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive ;  and  its  introduction  wipes  off  a 
complex  mass  of  rules  and  qualifications,  which  the  want  of  it 
rendered  necessary.  I  can  of  course,  at  present,  only  explain  in 
general  the  nature  of  this  distinction ;  its  details  belong  to  the 
science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  or  Logic,  of  which  we  are  not  here 
to  treatL 

I  shall  first  consider  the  process  of  that  Deductive  Inference  in 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole,  the  predicate  as  the  part 
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In  this  reasoning,  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  Comprehension,  and 

19,  again,  either  a  Physical  or  Essential  whole,  or 

1.  Bednctiye  bm-      an  Integral  or  Mathematical  whole.  ^     A  Phys- 

Boning  inoie  whole  of      j^j  ^^  Essential  whole  is  that  which  consists  of 

ComprebensioD,  —  to 

which  the  subject  is  ^^^  really  separable  parts,  of  or  pertaming  to 
Tiewed  as  the  whole,  its  substance.  Thns,  man  is  made  up  of  two 
the  predicate  as  the  substantial  parts,  —  a  mind  and  a  body;  and 
therFhysicaioriLui-  ®*^^  ^^  thcsc  has  again  various  qualities,  which, 
though  separable  only  by  mental  abstraction, 
are  considered  as  so  many  parts  of  an  essential 
whole.  Thus  the  attributes  of  respiration,  of  digestion,  of  locomo- 
tion, of  color,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of 
the  human  body;  cognition,  feeling,  desire,  virtue,  vice,  etc.,  so 
many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
all  these  together,  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have 
of  man.  A  Mathematical,  or  Integral,  or  Quantitative  whole,  is 
itkt  which  has  part  out  of  part,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  really 
partitioned.  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  Integrate 
whole  (totum  integratum)^  is  composed  of  integrant  parts  {partes 
integr antes) y  which  are  either  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  given  in  the  division  of  a  square  into 
two  triangles ;  of  the  latter,  of  the  animal  body  into  head,  trunk, 
extremities,  etc. 

These  wholes  (and  there  are  others  of  less  importance  which  I 
omit)  are  varieties  of  that  whole  which  we  may  call  a  Comprehen- 
sive, or  Metaphysical ;  it  might  be  called  a  Natural  whole. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  consider  how  we  proceed  when 

we  reason  from  the  relation  between  a  compre- 

Canon  of  DeductiTc      hensive  whole  and  its  parts.     Here,  as  I  have 

r»soDinglnthewhole        ^^.    ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  j^  ^^^  ^j^^j      ^y^^  predicate  itS 
of  comprehension.  '  •'  -,        -»  t 

part;  in  other  words,  the  predicate  belongs  to 
the  subject.  Now,  here  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
predicate  must  also  be  parts  of  the  subject;  in  other  terms,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  predicate  must  also  belong  to  the  subject.  In  the 
words  of  the  scholastic  adage,  —  Nota  notes  est  nota  rei  ipsius ; 
JPrediccUum predicati  est  predicatum  sitb;ectu  An  example  of  this 
reasoning : 

Europe  contains  England ; 

England  contains  Middlesex ; 

Therefore,  Europe  contains  Middlesex. 

1  See  Eogenios,  [Aoyuc)},  e.  I7.  pp.  196,  stitut.  Zjogicoy  1.  I.  o.  ziy.  p.  62  e/  seq,  edit 
20a  (1746).— Ed]     [C£    Bnrgendyek,   /•-     1600.] 
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In  other  words,  England  is  an  integrant  part  of  Europe ;  Middlesex 
is  an  integrant  part  of  England;  therefore,  Middlesex  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  Europe.  This  is  an  example  from  a  mathematical 
whole  and  parts.    Again :  •  i 

Socrates  is  just  (that  is,  Socrates  contains  justice  as  a  quality) ;  | 

Justice  is  a  virtue  (that  is, 'justice  contains  vutue  as  a  constituent  < 

part) ;  i 

Therefore,  Socrates  is  virtuous. 
In  other  words; — justice  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socra- 
tes; virtue  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  justice;  therefore, 
virtue  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socrates.    This  is  an 
example  from  a  physical  or  essential  whole  and  parts. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  be  enough  to  show,  in  general^  what 
I  mean  by  a  deductive  reasoning,  in  which  the  subject  is  the  whole, 
the  predicate  the  part. 

I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  other  kind  of  Deductive 
Reasoning, —  that  in  which  the  subject  is  Ae 
sonto^rttrwhofeTf  P^*^  *^®  predicate  is  the  whole.  This  reasoning 
Extension.^in  which  proceeds  Under  that  species  of  whole  which  has 
the  subject  is  viewed  been  called  the  Logical  or  Potential  or  Univer- 
"  *^*  ^!^  the  predi-  g^i  r^j^jg  ^j^^j^  ^  determined  by  the  Extension 
cate  u  the  whole.  .  ...  ,    , 

of  a  notion ;  the  genera  having  species,  and  the 

species  individuals,  as  their  parts.  Thus  animal  is  a  universal 
whole,  of  which  bird  and  beast,  are  immediate,  eagle  and  sparrow^ 
dog  and  horse^  mediate,  parts ;  while  man^  which,  in  relation  to  ani- 
mal, is  a  part,  is  a  whole  in  relation  to  Peter,  Paul,  Socrates,  etc. 
The  parts  of  a  logical  or  universal  whole,  I  should  notice,  are  called 
the  subject  parts. 

From  what  you  now  know  of  the  nature  of  generalization,  you 
are  aware  that  general  terms  are  terms  expressive  of  attributes 
which  may  be  predicated  of  many  different  objects ;  and  inasmuch 
as  thcRC  objects  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  attribute,  they  « 

are  considered  by  us  as  constituting  a  class.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that 
a  horse  is  a  quadruped ;  Bucephalus  is  a  horse ;  therefore,  Bucepha- 
lus is  a  quadruped; — I  virtually  say, — horse  the  subject  is  a  part 
of  the  predicate  quadruped^  Bucephalus  the  subject  is  part  of  the 
predicate  horse  ;  therefore,  SucephxHus  the  subject,  is  part  of  the 
predicate  quadruped.  In  the  reasoning  under  this  whole,  you  will 
observe  that  the  same  word,  as  it  is  whole  or  part,  changes  from 
predicate  to  subject ;  horse^  when  viewed  as  a  part  of  quadruped^ 
being  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  whereas  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  containing  Bucephalus^  it  becomes  the  predicate. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  process  of  Deductive  Reasoning, 
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under  the  two  great  varieties  determined  by  the  two  different  kinds 
of  whole  and  parts.    I  now  proceed  to  the  coun- 

-^to"^Im^"*~^'      ter-process,— that  of  Inductive  Reasoning.   The 
deductive  is  founded  on  the  axiom,  that  what  is 

part  of  the  part,  is  also  part  of  the  containing  whole ;  the  inductive 

on  the  principle,  that  what  is  true  of  every  constituent  part  belongs, 

or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
Induction,  like  deduction,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  and  parts  about  which  it  is 
Of  two  kinds,  as  It      conversant,  are  a  Comprehensive  or  Physical  or 

prooeeda     t  ew  oe      jfaturaL  or   an  Extensive  or  Logical,  whole. 

of  ComprebenBlon  or        -_  ,     '  -  07 

ofExtewion.  Thus,  m  the  former : 

Gold  is  a  metal,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible  in 
Ciqua  regioy  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and  so  on ; 

These  qualities  constitute  this  body  (are  all  its  parts) ; 

Therefore,  this  body  is  gold. 

In  the  latter;  —  Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  are  animals, —  that  is,  are 
contained  under  the  class  animal ; 

Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  constitute  (are  all  the  constituents  of)  the 
class  quadruped ; 

Therefore,  quadruped  is  contained  under  animal. 

Both  in  the  deductive  and  inductive  processes  the  inference  must 
^  be  of  an  absolute  necessity,  in  so  far  as  the  men- 

Dedactive  and  In-      ^^  illation  is  concemed ;  that  is,  every  conse- 

oc  ve     a  on  m  quent  proposition  must  be  evolved  out  of  every 

be  of  an  absolute  ne-*  ,  .....  ., 

^gggj^  antecedent  proposition  with  intuitive  evidence. 

I  do  not   mean  by  this,  that  the  antecedent 

should  be  necessarily  true,  or  that  the  consequent  be  really  contained 

in  it ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  antecedent  be  assumed  as  true,  and  that 

the  consequent  be,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  thought,  evolved 

out  of  it  as  its  part  or  its  equation.    This  last  is  called  Logical  or 

Formal  or  Subjective  truth  ;  and  an  inference  may  be  subjectively 

or  formally  true,  which  is  objectively  or  really  false. 

The  account  given  of  induction  in  all  works 

ti^T^il^'d^"'*"'^      ^^  ^^^  ^  utterly  erroneous.    Sometimes  we 
,,„^^  '  find  this  inference  described  as  a  precarious,  not 

a  necessary  reasoning.  It  is  called  an  illation 
from  some  to  all.  But  here  the  some^  as  it  neither  contains  nor 
constitutes  the  aUj  determines  no  necessary  movement,  and  a  con- 
clusion drawn  under  these  circumstances  is  logically  vicious.  Others 
again  describe  the  inductive  process  thus : 
What  belongs  to  some  objects  of  a  class  belongs  to  the  whole 
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This  property  belongs  to  some  objects  of  the  class; 

Therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  class. 

This  account  of  induction,  which  is  the  one  you  will  find  in  all 
the  English  works  on  Logic,  is  not  an  inductive  reasoning  at  alL 
It  is,  logically  considered,  a  deductive  syllogism ;  and,  logically  con- 
sidered, a  syllogism  radically  vicious.  It  is  logically  vicious  to  say, 
that,  because  some  individuals  of  a  class  have  certain  common 
qualities  apart  from  that  property  which  constitutes  the  class  itself 
therefore  the  whole  individuals  of  the  class  should  partake  in  these 
qualities.  For  this  there  is  no  logical  reason,  —  no  necessity  of 
thought.  The  probability  of  this  inference,  and  it  is  only  probable, 
is  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, not  upon  the  laws  of  thought,  by  which  alone  reasoning,  con- 
sidered as  a  logical  process,  is  exclusively  governed.  To  become  a 
formally  legitimate  induction,  the  objective  probability  must  be 
clothed  with  a  subjective  necessity,  and  the  some  must  be  translated 
into  the  aU  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

In  the  deductive  syllogism  we  proceed  by  analysis, — that  is,  by 
decomposing  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  but  as  the 

In  £zteD8i<m  tnd  ^wo  wholes  with  which  reasoning  is  conversant 
Comprehension,    th«      ^^^  -^  ^^^  inversc  ratio  of  each  other,  so  our 

analysis    of  the   one  i     .     .        ,  .^  • 

corresponds  to  the  analysis  m  the  one  Will  correspond  to  our  syn- 
synthesis  of  the  other,  thesis  in  the  Other.  For  example,  whe%  I  divide 
a  whole  of  extension  into  its  parts, — when  I 
divide  a  genus  into  the  species,  a  species  into  the  individuals,  it 
contains, — I  do  so  by  adding  new  differences,  and  thus  go  on  accu- 
mulating in  the  parts  a  complement  of  qualities  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  wholes.  This,  therefore,  which,  in  point  of  extension, 
is  an  analysis,  is,  in  point  of  comprehension,  a  synthesis.  In  like 
manner,  when  I  decompose  a  whole  of  comprehension,  that  is,  de- 
compose a  complex  predicate  into  its  constituent  attributes,  I  obtun 
by  this  process  a  simpler  and  more  general  quality,  and  thus  this, 
which,  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  whole,  is  an  analysis,  is,  in 
relation  to  an  extensive  whole,  a  synthesis. 

As  the  deductive  inference  is  Analytic,  the  inductive  is  Syn- 
thetic. But  as  induction,  equally  as  deduction,  is  conversant  with 
both  wholes,  so  the  Synthesis  of  induction  on  the  comprehensive 
whole  is  a  reversed  process  to  its  synthesis  on  the  extensive  whole. 
From  what  I  have  now  stated,  you  will,  thcre- 

conibsion  among      f       ^  ^^       ^YiSit  the  terms  analysis  and  «yn- 

philoeophers  from  not  »      .         ,  i       .  ^  ,.«       .  i 

having  ohserred  this.      thestSj  When  uscd  Without  quaufication,  may  be 
employed,  at  cross  purposes,  to  denote  opera- 
tions precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.   And  so  it  has  happened. 
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Aiial3rsis,  in  the  month  of  one  set  of  philosophers,  means  precisely 
what  synthesis  denotes  in  the  mouth  of  another;  nay,  what  is  even 
still  more  frequent,  these  words  are  perpetually  converted  with  each 
other  by  the  same  philosopher.  I  may  notice,  what  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  remarked,  that  syntJiesis  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
logicians  is  equivalent  to  the  ancUysia  of  modem  philosophers :  the 
former,  regarding  the  extensive  whole  as  the  principal,  applied 
analysis,  Kar  i^oxqu^  to  its  division;^  the  latter,  viewing  the  compre- 
hensive whole  as  the  principal,  in  general  limit  analysis  to  its 
decomposition.  This,  however,  has  been  overlooked,  and  a  con- 
fusion the  most  inextricable  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
words,  if  the  thread  to  the  labyrinth  is  not  obtained. 

1  Thus  the  FlAtonio  method  of  Dtridoii  is     /»  Poit  Atudyt.  1.  It  o.  zii.  1 70,  Op€ra  Logiea, 
emUed  Analytical.    See  Ltertiiis,  ii.  24.  Com-     p.  1190,  and  t.  81,  p.  1212.] 
pareI>MeicMiofu,p.l78.— Bo.  [C£ Zabarella, 
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THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY. 

I  NOW  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties,  —  the 

faculty  which  I  denominated  the  Regulative. 

The  BegnUtiTe  Fao-      Here  the  term  facuUy^  you  will   observe,  is 

^5"*  ..         -  employed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  signification, 

Fecnliarity  of  sense        ^      .     .  ,         ,  T  ,  . 

in  which  the  term  Fao-  *^r  it  18  employed  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
nity  Is  here  employed.      cause  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the 

mind  has  of  being  the  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  a  priori  cognitions;  which  cognitions,  as  they  are  the 
conditions,  the  forms,  under  which  our  knowledge  in  general  is  pos- 
sible, constitute  so  many  fundamental  laws  of  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  call  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
modifying  the  knowledge  it  receives,  in  conformity  to  its  proper 
nature,  its  Regulative  Faculty.  The  Regulative  Faculty  is,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  complement  of  such  laws, — 
it  is  the  locus  principiorum.     It  thus  corresponds  to  what  was 

knoMm  in  the  Greek  philosophy  under  the  name 

Designations  of  the      ofvov9y  wheu  that  term  was'  rigorously  used.  To 

Eeguiatire  Ftcnity.-      ^Y^[^  faculty  has  been  latterly  applied  the  name 

c^limon's^nse.-its      -Reason;  but  this  term  is  so  vague  and  ambigu- 

vtrioos  meanings.  ous,  that  it  is  almost  Unfitted  to  convey  any 

definite  meaning.  The  term  Common  Sense 
has  likewise  been  applied  to  designate  the  place  of  principles.  This 
word  is  also  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  expression 
used  in  the  Aristotelio  philosophy  to  denote  the  Central  or  Com- 
mon Sensory,  in  which  the  different  external  senses  met  and  were 
united.*  In  the  second  place,  it  was  employed  to  signify  a  sound 
understanding  applied  to  vulgar  objects,  in  contrast  to  a  scientific 
or  speculative,  intelligence,  and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  derided  the  principle  on  which  the 
philosophy,  which  has  been  distinctively  denominated  the  Scottish, 

1  See i>« ^fUma, in. 2, 7.    CtinUceit.   CoiiimbiioeiiMS,pp.878,4lCr7.— Ep. 
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professes  to  be  established.     This  is  not,  however,  the  meaning 

which  has  always  or  even  principally  been  attached  to  it ;  and  an 

incomparably  stronger  case  might  be  made  out  in  defence  of  this 

expression  than  has  been  done  by  Reid,  or  even 

Anthorities  for  the      ^y  Mr.  Stewart.    It  is  m  fact  a  term  of  high 

nae  of  the  term  Com-  x*      -x  j  i  ^  a-  vrr 

man  Sense  »  equiv-      ^^^^<l^^^7y  ^^^  ^^^Y  general  acceptation.     We 
lenttoNovT.  ^nd  it  in  Cicero/  in  several  passages  not  hith- 

erto observed.  It  is  found  in  the  meaning  in 
question  in  Phaedrus,"  and  not  in  the  signification  of  community  of 
sentiment,  which  it  expresses  in  Horace  *  and  Juvenal.*  "  Natura," 
says  Tertullian,'  speaking  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  —  "Natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi 
de  publico  sensiCy  quo  animam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est."  And 
in  the  same  meaning  the  term  Census  Communis  is  employed  by 
St.  Augustin.'  In  modem  times  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophi- 
cal writings  of  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Latin  it  is  used  by 
the  German  Melanchthon,'  Victorinus,®  Keckermannus,*  Christian 
Thomasius,'^  Leibnitz,"  Wolf;"  and  the  Dutch  De  Raei,^  — by  the 
Gallo-Portuguese  Antonius  Goveanus,"  the  Spanish  Nunnesius,^* 
the  Italian  Genovesi,'*  and  Vico,^'  and  by  the^  Scottish  Aber- 
cromby;'*  in  French  by  Balzac,"  Chanet,**  Pascal,"  Malebranche,^ 
Bouhours,  Barbeyrac;®  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,"'  To- 
land,*'  Charleton.**  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonies  I  could 
adduce  in  support  of  the  term  Common  Sense  for  the  faculty  in 
question  ;  in  fact,  so  far.  as  use  and  wont  may  be  allowed  to  weiglj, 
there  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  expression  in  support  of  which 
a  more  numerous  array  of  authorities  may  be  alleged.    The  expres- 


I  See  ReitPs  Work$t  p.  774. —£d.  14  See  iZeuPf  Worki^  p.  779. 
«  L.  i.  f.  7. — Ed.  16  Ibid.  —  Ed. 

8  Sai.  1.  8,  66.    But  see  JUid>»  Worhs^  p.  774.  M  Ibid.,  p  790.  —  Ed. 
—Ed.  17  iWtf.  — Ed. 

4  Sat.  Tiii.  78.  —  Ed.  18  Ibid.,  p.  785.  —  Ed. 

5  See  Reid'a  Works,  p.  776. — Ed.  M  Ibid,,  p.  782. — Ed. 
«  iWrf.,  p.  776.— Ed.  »  J«a.— Ed. 

7  nnd.,  p.  778.— Ed.  a  IWrf.,  p.  788.— Ed. 

A  [Victorini  Strigelli,  Hypomnemata  m  Bior  »  Ibid.,  p.  784.  —  Ed. 

lut.    MOanehthonis,  pp.  798, 1040,  ed.  ]fi66.]  38  Des  Droits  de  la  Puissanei  Souveraine^  Jtc- 

9  See  Una's  Works,  p.  780. — Ed.  eueil  de  Diseours,  t.  S.  pp.  86, 67.    A  tnmalfttion 

10  Ibid.,  p.  786. — Ed.  from  the  Latin  of  Noodt,  in  which  mens  soma 

II  See  Beid^s  Works,  p.  786.— Ed.  and  sensus  eomtmmis  are  both  rendered  \>j  U 
U  Ibid.,  p.  790.  —  £^.  tens  eommim.  — Ed. 

18  See  Clams  PkUosophia  NatmaUs  AristpteUeo^  M  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  782. — Ed. 

Qmestana,  Dissert  i.  De  Cognitions  Vulgari  et  «5  Ibid.,  p.  745.  —  Ed. 

FkQosopkiea,  p.  7.    **  Communis  fiusnltas  om-  88  Charieton  nses  the  term  in  its  Aristote- 

Biam  hominom.'*    Dissert.  iL    Ds  Pnuogni'  Uan  signiiieation,  as  denoting  the  central  or 

fu  m  (?0iure,  H  iv>  ▼•  PP*  84, 86.    "  Commnnes  common  sensory  and  its  ftinotion.    See  hit 

Notlones ;  *M  z.  p.  41.    "  Commnnls  Sensus.'*  ImmortalUy  of  the  Human  Sovl  demonstrated  Ay 

..Ed.  the  Ught  ^Ndtms  (1667),  pp.  98, 96, 158. —Sd. 
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sion,  however,  is  certainly  exceptionable,  and  it  can  only  claim 
toleration  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 

I  may  notice  that  Pascal  and  Ilemsterhuis^  have  applied  Jntui" 
Hon  and  Sentiment  in  this  sense;  and  Jacobi*  originally  employed 
Olaube  {Bdief  or  Faith)^  in  the  same  way,  though  he  latterly 
superseded  this  expression  by.that  of  Yemxtnft  (Heasan), 

Were  it  allowed  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  in  physical,  to 
discriminate  scientific  differences  by  scientific 
ette.'^o  "to  bl**rr^  ^f"^®'  I  "^^^^^  employ  the  word  noetic^  as  de- 
ployed, rived  from  vovs,  to  express  all  those  cognitions 
Nomenoiatnreofthe      that  originate  in  the  mind  itself  dianoetic  to 

SatiTerMX**'''  ^^^^^^  ^^®  operations  of  the  Discursive,  Elabo- 
rative,  or  Comparative  Faculty.  So  much  for 
the  nomenclature  of  the  faculty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cognitions  themselves,  of  which  it  is 
the  source,  have  obtained  various  appellations.  They  have  been 
denominated  kowoX  A-poXi/^eis,  kowoI  eyyotaiy  ^vcruceu  Iwouii,  TrpSrrai 
Hyvouu,  irpSfta  voTffuira;  no/turce  judiciOy  jtidicia  cotnmunibus  homi- 
num  sensilncs  injixa^  notiones  or  notiticB  connatCB  or  innatCBj  aetnina 
scienticBj  aemina  omnium  cognitionum^  semina  CBtemitatiSj  zopyra 
{livi7i(/  sparks)^  prcBcognita  necessaria^  anttcipationes  /  Jirat  princi- 
plesj  common  anticipations^  principles  of  common  sensSy  sdf-emdent 
or  intuitive  truths^  primitive  notions^  native  notions^  innate  cog- 
nitionSy  natural  knowledges  {cognitions)^  fundamefital  reasons^ 
m>etaphysical  or  transcendental  truths^  ultimate  or  elemental  laws 
of  thought^  primary  ox  fundamental  laws  of  hum^n  belief  or  pri- 
mary laws  of  human  reason^  pure  or  transcendental  or  a  priori 
cognitions^  categories  of  thought^  natural  belief s^  rational  instincts^ 
etc.,  etc.* 

The  history  of  opinions  touching  the  acceptation,  or/x|jection,  of 

such  native  notions,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  history 

importanceofthedis-      of  philosophy:  for  as  the  one  alternative,  or  the 

tinction  of  native  and  ,,         .        j      ^    j   •     -tv  ^*         xi.        t. 

adventitious  knowi-  oih&Ty  IS  adopted  in  this  question,  the  character 
edge.  of  a  system  is  determined.    At  present  I  con- 

tent myself  with  stating  that,  though  from  the 
earliest  period  of  philosophy,  the  doctrine  was  always  common,  if 
not  always  predominant,  that  our  knowledge  originated,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  mind,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that  the 
criterion  was  explicitly  enounced,  by  which  the  native  may  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  adventitious  elements  of  knowledge.  Without 
touching  on  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  more  ancient  philoso- 

1  See  Reid^M  Works^  p.  792. —Ed.  8  See  ILad't  Ifodbt,  note  A,  f  t.  p.  756  «<  «?. 

s  iMd.,  p.  798. — Ed.  —  Ed. 
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phers,  it  is  Bufficient  to  say  that  the  character  of  universality  and 
necessity,  as  the    quality  by  which    the  two 
Criterion  of  neoes-      classes  of  knowledge  are  distinguished,  was  first 
iity  fint  enounoed  by      explicitly  proclaimed  by  Leibnitz.     It  is  true, 
PMtiaUy  antfcipftted      indeed,  that,  previously  to  him,  Descaites  all 
by  Deacftrtet.  but  enounced  it.    In  the  notes  of  Descartes  on 

the  Programma  of  1647  (which  you  will  find 
under  Letter  XCIX.  of  the  First  Part  of  his  ^istoloB)^  in  arguing 
against  the  author  who  would  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  obser- 
vation or  tradition,  he  has  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  that  our 
author  would  inform  me  what  is  that  corporeal  motion  which  is 
able  to  form  in  our  intellect  any  common  notion, — for  example, 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  all  those  motions  are  particular, 
but  these  notions  are  universal,  having  no  affinity  witli  motions,  and 
holding  no  relation  to  them.''  Now,  had  he  only  added  the  term 
necessary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  anticipated  Leib- 
nitz. I  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  incidentally  to  notice, 
that  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  those  notions  or 
cognitions  which  are  primitive  facts,  and  those  notions  or  cognitions 
which  are  generalized  or  derivative  facts.  The  former  are  given  us ; 
they  are  not,  indeed,  obtrusive,  —  they  are  not  event  cognizable  of 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until 
drawn  from  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed 
upon  the  materials  of  experience.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  knowledge 
has  its  commencement  in  sense,  external  or  internal,  but  its  origin 
in  intellect.  ^  Cognitio  omnis  a  sensibus  exordium,  a  mente  origi- 
nem  h^bet  primum."^  The  latter,  the  derivative  cognitions,  are  of 
our  own  fabrication ;  we  form  them  afler  certain  rules ;  they  are  the 
tardy  result  of  Perception  and  Memory,  of  Attention,  Reflection, 
Abstraction.  *  The  primitive  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leap  ready  armed  from  the  womb  of  reason,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter ;  sometimes  the  mind  places  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations,  in  order  to  have  a  point  of  support  and 
a  fixed  basis,  without  which  the  operations  would  be  impossible; 
sometimes  they  form,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crowning,  —  the  consum- 
mation, of  all  the  intellectual  operations.  The  derivative  or  gener- 
alized notions  are  an  artifice  of  intellect,  —  an  ingenious  mean  of 
giving  order  and  compactness  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
The  primitive  and  general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  principles,  — 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human  science.  But  how 
different  soever  be  the  two  classes  of  our  cognitions,  and  however 

1  See  above,  leot  xzl.  p.  286. —Ed. 
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distinctly  separated  they  may  be  by  the  circumstance,  —  that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  one,  and  can  easily  annihilate  the  other  in 
thought,  —  this  discriminative  quality  was  not  explicitly  signalized 
till  done  by  Leibnitz.     The  older  philosophers  are  at  best  unde- 
veloped.   Descartes  made  the  first  step  towards  a  more  pet^picuons 
and  definite  discrimination.   He  frequently  enounces  that  our  primi- 
tive notions  (besides  being  clear  and  distinct)  are  universal.    £ut 
this  universality  is  only  a  derived  circumstance; — a  notion  is 
universal  (meaning  thereby  that  a  notion  is  common  to  all  mim- 
kind),  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  thinking  mind,  —  because  the 
mind  cannot  but  think  it.     Spinoza,  in  one  pas- 
sage  of  his  treatise  De  Emendatione  IrUellectus^ 
says:  "The  ideas  which  we  form  clear  and  distinct,  appear  so  to 
follow  from  the  sole  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  they  seem  abso- 
lutely to  depend  from  our  sole  power  [of  thought] ;  the  confused 
ideas  on  the  contrary,"  etc.    This  is  anything  but  explicit ;  and,  as 
I  said,  Leibnitz  is  the  first  by  whom  the  criterion  of  necessity, — of 
the  impossibility  not  to  think  so  and  so,  —  wbs  established  as  a  dis- 
criminative type  of  our  native  -notions,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
we  educe  from  experience,  and  build  up  through  generalization. 
The  enouncement  of  this  criterion  was,  in  fact,  a  great  discovery 
in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  the  fact  that  a  truth 
The  enouncement  of      go  manifest,  wheu  oucc  proclaimed,  could  have 
tills  criterion,  a  great      ^^iTL  SO  long  unnoticed  by  phUosophcrs,  may 

step  in  the  science  of  T      ,       .  ,  ,  ,.  .        \. 

j^„^  warrant  us  m  hoping  that  other  discovenes  of 

equal  importance  may  still  be  awaiting  the 
advent  of  another  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works; laid  down  the  distinction  in  question;  and,  what  is  curious, 
almost  always  in  relation  to  Locke.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  by  Dutens,"  in  an  Epistle  to  Bierling  of  1710,  he  says, 
(I  translate  from  the  Latin) :  —  "In  Locke  there  are  some  particu- 
lars not  ill  expounded,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
has  wandered  far  from  the  gate,^  nor  has  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  intellect  (natura  mentis).  Had  he 
sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between  necessary  truths  or 
those  apprehended  by  demonstration,  and  those  which  become 
known  to  us  by  induction  alone, — ^^he  would  have  seen  that  those 
which  are  necessary,  could  only  be  approved  to  us  by  principles 
native  to  the  mind  (menti  insitis) ;  seeing  that  the  senses  indeed 
inform  us  what  may  take  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes 
place.    Locke  has  not  observed,  that  the  notions  of  being,  of  sub- 

1  Opera  Posthuma^  p.  391.  8  This  refers  to  Aristotle^s  MrtapAfato  [A 

8  F.  858.  minor,  o.  i.  —  Ed.] 
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stance,  of  one  and  the  same,  of  the  true,  of  the  good,  and  many 
others,  are  innate  to  our  mind,  because  our  mind  is  innate  to  itself, 
and  finds  all  these  in  its  own  furniture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,  — 
except  the  intellect  itself."  He  makes  a  similar  observation  in 
reference  to  Locke,  in  Letter  XL,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bm*net  of  Kem- 
nay.^  And  in  his  Nbuveaux  JSasais  (a  detailed  refutation  of 
Locke's  Essay,  and  not  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Dutens),  he  repeatedly  enforces  the  same  doctrine.  In  one 
place  he  says,^ — "Hence  there  arises  another 

Leibnitz     further        ^        ^.  ."  .  n    ^     .i        j  i      x 

^^^  question,  viz. :      Are  all  truths  dependent  on 

experience,  that  is  to  say,  on  induction  and  ex- 
amples? Or  are  there  some  which  have  another  foundation?  For 
if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  before  all  trial  has  been  made,  it  is. 
manifest  that  we  contribute  something  on  our  part.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  aflfbrd  us  all  that  cognitions  involve ;  for  the  senses 
never  give  us  more  than  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  indi- 
vidual truths.  Now  all  the  examples,  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  how  numerous  soever  they  may  be,  are  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  what  has  happened  will  happen  always  in  like  manner. 
For  example:  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  nations  have 
always  observed  that  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  day 
is  changed  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  But  we  should  be  wrong, 
were  we  to  believe  that  the  same  rule  holds  everywhere,  as  the 
contrary  has  been  observed  during  a  residence  in  Nova  Zembla. 
And  he  again  would  deceive  himself,  who  should  believe  that,  in 
our  latitudes  at  least,  this  was  a  truth  necessary  and  eteraal ;  for  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  earth  and  the  sun  themselves  have  no 
necessary  existence,  and  that  there  will  perhaps  a  time  arrive  when 
this  fedr  star  will,  with  its  whole  system,  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
creation,  —  at  least  under  its  present  form.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  necessary  truths,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  behoove  to  have  prin- 
ciples the  proof  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  and, 
consequently,  not  on  the  evidence  of  sense ;  howbeit,  that  without 
the  senses,  we  should  never  have  found  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  This  is  what  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately, 
and  it  is  what  Euclid  has  so  well  understood,  in  demonstrating  by 
reason  what  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  experience  and  sensible 

1  Opera^  Tol.  ▼!.  p.  274  (edit  Dutens).  2  AT&nt-propoe,  p.  5  (edit  Baape). 
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images.  Logic,  likewise,  with  Metaphysics  and  Morals,  the  one  of 
which  constitutes  Natural  Theology,  the  other  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence, are  full  of  such  truths ;  and,  consequently,  their  proof  can 
only  be  derived  from  internal  principles,  which  we  call  innate.  It 
is  true,  that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  read  in  the  soul, 
these  eternal  laws  of  reason,  ad  aperturam  libri,  as  we  can  read  the 
edict  of  the  Praetor  without  trouble  or  research  ;  but  it  is  enough, 
that  we  can  discover  them  in  ourselves  by  dint  of  attention,  when 
the  occasions  are  presented  to  us  by  the  senses.  The  success  of  the 
observation  serves  to  confirm  reason,  in  the  same  way  as  proofs  serve 
in  Arithmetic  to  obviate  erroneous  calculations,  when  the  computa- 
tion is  long.  It  is  hereby,  also,  that  the  cognitions  of  men  differ 
from  those  of  beasts.  The  beasts  are  purely  empirical,  and  only 
regulate  themselves  by  examples ;  for  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
never  attain  to  the  formation  of  necessary  judgments,  whereas,  men 
are  capjible  of  demonstrative  sciences,  and  herein  the  faculty  which 
brutes  possess  of  drawing  inferences  is  inferior  to  the  reason  which 
is  in  men."  And,  after  some  other  observations,  he  proceeds: 
"Perhaps  our  able  author"  (he  refers  to  Locke)  "will  not  be  wholly 
alien  from  my  opinion.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of 
his  first  book  to  refute  innate  cognitions,  taken  in  a  certain  sense, 
he,  however,  avows  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  after- 
wards, that  ideas  which  have  not  their  origin  in  Sensation,  come 
from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  an  attention 
to  what  is  in  use,  and  the  senses  do  not  inform  us  of  what  we  already 
carry  with  us.  This  being  the  case,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  seeing  that  we  are  as  it  wert 
innate  to  ourselves,  and  that  there  are  in  us  existence,  unity,  sub- 
stance, duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  of  our  intellectual  notions  ?  "These  same  objects  being 
immediate,  and  always  present  to  our  understanding  (although  they 
are  not  always  perceived  by  reason  of  our  distractions  and  our 
wants),  why  should  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  say  that  these 
ideas  are  innate  in  us,  with  all  that  is  dependent  on  them  ?  In 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  make  use  likewise  of  the  simile  of  a  block 
of  marble  which  has  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  marble  wholly 
uniform,  or  of  blank  tablets,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  a  tabula 
rasa  by  philosophers ;  for  if  the  mind  resembled  these  blank  tablets, 
truths  would  be  in  us,  as  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, when  the  marble  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  reception  of 
this  figure  or  of  any  other.  But  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  veins 
in  the  stone,  which  would  mark  out  the  figure  of  Hercules  by 
preference  to  other  figures,  this  stone  would'  be  more  determined 
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thereunto,  and  Ilercules  would  exist  there,  innately  in  a  certain 
sort ;  although  it  would  require  labor  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to. 
clear  them  by  polishing  and  the  removal  of  all  that  prevents  their 
manifestation.  It  is  thus  that  ideas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us ; 
like  our  inclinations,  dispositions,  natural  habitudes  or  virtualities, 
and  not  as  actions;  although  these  virtualities  be  always  accom- 
panied by  some  corresponding  actions,  frequently  however  unper- 
ceived. 

"  It  seems  that  our  able  author  [Locke]  maintains,  that  there  is 
nothing  virtual  in  us,  and  even  nothing  of  which  we  are  [not] 
always  actually  conscious.  But  this  cannot  be  strictly  intended, 
for  in  that  case  his  opinion  would  be  paradoxical,  since  even  our 
acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  arc  not  always  in 
actual  consciousness,  nay,  do  not  always  come  to  our  aid  when 
wanted;  while  again,  we  often  call  them  to  mind  on  any  trifling 
occasion  which  suggests  them  to  our  remembrance,  like  as  it  only 
requires  us  to  be  given  the  commencement  of  a  song  to  help  us  to 
the  recollection  of  the  rest.  He,  therefore,  limits  his  thesis  in  other 
places,  saying  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in  us  which  we  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  acquired  by  experience  and  perception." 
And  in  another  remarkable  passage,^  Leibnitz  says,  "The  mind  is 
not  only  capable  of  knowing  pure  and  necessary  truths,  but  likewise 
of  discovering  them  in  itself;  and  if  it  possessed  only  the  simple 
capacity  of  receiving  cognitions,  or  the  passive  power  of  knowledge, 
as  indetermined  as  that  of  the  wax  to  receive  figures,  or  a  blank 
tablet  to  receive  letters,  it  would  not  be  the  source  of  necessary 
truths,  as  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  is :  for  it  is  incontest- 
able, that  the  senses  could  not  suffice  to  make  their  necessity  appar- 
ent, and  that  the  intellect  has,  therefore,  a  disposition,  as  well  active 
as  passive,  to  draw  them  from  its  own  bosom,  although  the  senses 
be  requisite  to  furnish  the  occasion,  and  the  attention  to  determine 
it  upon  some  in  preference  to  others.  You  see,  therefore,  these  very 
able  philosophers,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  on  the  consequence  of  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
necessaiy  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experience,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  all  our  contestation  shows.  The  original 
proof  of  necessary  truths  comes  from  the  intellect  alone,  while  other 
truths  are  derived  from  experience  or  the  observations  of  sense. 
Our  mind  is  competent  to  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  itself 
the  source  of  the  former ;  and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  number 
of  particular  experiences  in  support  of  a  universal  truth,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  forever  of  its  universality  by  indao- 

1  Ntmvtaux  EssaiSy  p.  86  (edit  Baspe).    [L.  i.  {  6. — Ed.] 
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tion,  unless  we  knew  its  necessity  by  reason The 

senses  may  register,  justify,  and  confirm  these  truths,  but  not  dem- 
onstrate their  infallibility  and  eternal  certainty." 

And  in  speaking  of  the  faculty  of  such  truths,  he  says:  ''It  is  not 
a  naked  faculty,  which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  under- 
standing them ;  it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which 
determines  our  mind  to  elicit,  and  which  causes  that  they  can  be 
elicited ;  precisely  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  figures  which 
are  bestowed  indifferently  on  stone  or  marble,  and  those  which  veins 
mark  out  or  are  disposed  to  mark  out,  if  the  sculptor  avail  himself 
of  the  indications."^  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Leibnitz, 
not  only  for  their  own  great  importance,  as  the  first  full  and  explicit 
enouncement,  and  certainly  not  the  least  able  illustrations,  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  principles  in  philosophy;  but,  likewise, 
because  the  Ifouveaitx  Esaais^  from  which  they  are  principally 
extracted,  though  of  all  others  the  most  important  psychological 
work  of  Leibnitz,  was  wholly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  country,  but  even  to  Mr.  Stewait,  prior  to  the  last 
years  of  his  life.' 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Leibnitz  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
explicitly  established  the  quality  of  necessity  as 

Reid  diflcriminated  the  criterion  of  distinction  between  empirical 
native  from  adventi-  ^nd  a  priori  coguitions.  I  may,  however,  re- 
tious  knowledge  by  j^      j^     .      ^^j^^iji^  ^o  Dr.  Rcid's  sagacity, 

the    pame    difference,  '  .... 

independently  of  Leib-  that  he  founded  the  Same  discrimination  on  the 
nitas.  same  difference:   and  I  am  disposed  to  think, 

that  he  did  this  without  being  aware  of  his  coin- 
cidence with  Leibnitz ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the 
system  of  that  philosopher  in  his  own  works ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Kant  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  criterion,  by  its  application 
in  his  hands,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  to  the 
scattered  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  In  speaking  of 
the  principle  of  causality,  Dr.  Reid  says :  "  We  are  next  to  consider 
whether  we  may  not  learn  this  truth  from  experience,  —  That  effects 
which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  design,  must  proceed  firom 
a  designing  cause." 

"  I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth 

Reid  quoted.  ^  ^^    .  ^ 

from  experience,  for  two  reasons. 
^l^irst,  Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  not  a  contingent  one.    It 

1  Nouv.  EssaiSf  1.  i.  i  11.    See  above,  lect.  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  by  Dotens. 

xxix.  p.  40i.  —  Ed.  In  coneeqaence  of  its  republication  In  LtA- 

s  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  it  was  not  nitzii  Opera  Philosopkicaf  by  Erdmann,  It  is 

published  till  long  after  the  death  of  its  au-  now  easily  procured, 
thor,  and  it  ia  not  included  in  the  collected 
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agrees  with  the  experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
its  base  and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  npon  an  equal  footing.  But  every  man  per- 
ceives this  distinction  between  th^m,  —  that  the  first  is  a  necessary 
truth,  and*that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  true;  but  the 
last  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
Him  who  made  the  world.  As  we  cannot  learn  from  experience 
that  twice  three  must  necessarily  make  six,  so  neither  can  we  learn 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
and  intelligent  cause.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has 
been,  but  never  of  what  must  be."^ 

And  in  speaking  of  our  belief  in  the  principle  that  an  effect  man- 
ifesting design  must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  he  says,  —  ^It 
has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
proof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience, 
and  may  be  justly  drawn  by  induction,  from  instances  that  fall  within 
our  observation. 

**  I  cohceive  this  method  of  proof  will  leave  us  in  great  uncer- 
tainty, for  these  three  reasons: 

Ist^  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but 
a  necessary  proposition.  It  is  not  that  things  which  begin  to  exist 
commonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a 
cause ;  but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause. 

"Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of 
proof  by  induction.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  hxis 
beefij  not  of  what  mtist  be  ;  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  premises, 

"  For  this  reason,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  proved  by 
induction.  Though  it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand 
cases,  that  the  area  of  a  plain  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  altitude  and  half  the  base,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathe- 
matician ai!ii*ms. 

"In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experimental 
proof,  that  things  which  had  begun  to  exist  had  a  cause,  this  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause;  Experience  may.  show  us 
what  is  the  established  coui-se  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what 
connections  of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 


1  ha,  Fowers^  Eemy  vi.  chap.  vi.    CoH,  Works,  p.  469. 
66 
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2^y,  General  maxims,  groanded  on  experience,  have  only  a  de- 
gree of  probability  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  experience, 
and  ought  always  to  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room  for  excep- 
tions, if  future  experience  shall  discover  any  such. 

"  The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  pr«of  fi-om  experience  and 
induction  as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,  show  that  ther^  is  a  kind 
of  matter  in  some  bodies  which  does  not  gravitate,  the  law  of  grav- 
itation ought  to  be  limited  by  that  exception. 

"  Now,  it  is  evident  that  men  have  never  considered  the  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  causes,  as  a  tinith  of  this  kind  w^hich  may  admit 
of  limitation  or  exception ;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  received 
upon  this  kind  of  evidence. 

"  Sd7y,  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  every 
change  in  nature  actually  has  a  cause. 

"  In  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall  within 
our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknown ;  and,  therefore,  from  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

"  Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  wo 
can  have  of  it,  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some 
power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this  experi- 
ence is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general  conclusion, 
that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a  beginning,  must  have 
a  cause. 

"  For  these  reasons,  this  principle  cannot  be  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, any  more  than  from  abstract  reasoning."  ^ 

It  ought,  however  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hume^s  acutencss  had 

arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.     "As  to  past 

Humearriredatthe      experience,"  ho  observes,  "it  can  be  allowed 

Mime  conclasion.  *  ,  .      .    « 

to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those 
precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to  future 
times  and  to  other  objects,  —  this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I 
would  insist."' 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  has  best  known  how  to  turn  the 
criterion  to  account,  is  Kant ;  and  the  general  success  with  which 
he  has  applied  it,  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  demur  to 
many  of  the  particular  conclusions  which  his  philosophy  would 
establish. 

1  IntelUetual  Pmens^'EeBayvl.ehtip.rl.    CoB.  2  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hitman  Vnderstamd* 
Woris,  pp.  456,466.    Rdd  has  several  other  ing^\  iy,    PAttosopAtco/ T^orfa,YOl.iT.p.42.<- 
paMage8  to  the  same  efitet  in  the  same  chapter  Ed. 
of  this  Eseay. 
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But  though  it  be  now  generally  acknowledged,  hj  the  profoandest. 

thinkers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  all  our 

Fhiiosophen  dirid-      knowledge  into  the  produce  of  experience,  ex- 

ed  in  regard  to  what      temal  or  internal,  and  that  a  certain  complement. 

oj^njaoM oo^htio be      ^^  cognitions  must  be  allowed  as  having  their 

and  what  aa  modiflca-      Origin  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle 

tioxu  of  the  oiumato.       itself;  they  are  not  at  one  in  regard  to  those 

which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  ultimate  and 

elemental,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications. 

or  combinations  of  these.    Beid  and  Stewart, 

Beid  and  Stewart       (the  former  in  particular),  have  been  considered 

have  been  oensnred      ^^  ^^^  ^^y  j^  ^j^^jj.  admission  of  primary  laws ; 

mission "^offlnTprin^  ^°^  ^*  ^^^^  ^  allowe^  that  the  censure,  in  some 
dpies.  instances,  is  not  altogether  unmerited.     But  it 

ought  to  be  recollected,  that  those  who  thus 
agree  in  reprehension  are  not  in  unison  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
censure ;  and  they  wholly  forget  that  our  Scottish  philosophere  made 
no  pretension  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  primary  laws  of  human  rea- 
son, —  that  they  thought  it  enough  to  classify  a  certain  number  of 
cognitions  as  native  to  the  mind,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to 

resolve  these  into  simpler  elements.  "  The  most 
Ti^cMcadon.'^  ^  '^'"      general  phcenoraena,"  says  Dr.  Reid,^  "we  can 

reach,  are  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general  facts 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which  include  a  great  many 
particular  fects  under  them.  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the 
name  of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phsBnomenon,  which  human 
industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
wnen  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and  com- 
prehended in  it."  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced 
the  game  remark.  "The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 
thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings;  but,  if  we 
stop  where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time 
trace  it  farther."*    The  same  view  has  been  likewise  well  stated  by 

Mr.  Stewart.*  "In  all  the  other  sciences,  the 
the  Mml  ef^t       ^      progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the 

less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  science,  which  but  a  few 

1  Inquiry f  chap.  vi.  $  18,  Workny  p.  168.  —  Ed.         8  PhiloMphieal  EssaifM,  Trel.  Diss.  o.  i.  Works. 
S  Jnqwry  into  the  Human  Mind^  c.  i.  {  2.      Tol.  r.  p  18.    Cf.  Elements^  vol.  i.  G.  v.  p.  2,  { 
WorkSf  p.  99.  —  £d.  4.     Works,  vol .  U.  pp.  842,  848.  ^  Ed. 
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.  years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labors 
under  many  disadvantages  pecaliar  to  itself  a  step  should  all  at 
once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehending  all  the  particular 

.  phsenomena  which  we  know.  As  the  order  established  in  the  intel- 
lectual world'  seems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  we  trace  among  the  phsenomena  of  the  material  system ;  and 
as  in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  subject  they  may 
relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  extract  from 
an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflections. 
*  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals  and 
new  earths  have  been  ma^e  known  to  the  world.  The  names  that 
support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  experiments  de- 
cigive.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no  single  proposition 
in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But  whether  all  these  are 
really  simple  substance^,  or  compounds  not  yet  resolved  into  their 
elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves  cannot  possibly  assert; 
nor  would  it,  in  the  least,  diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations, 
if  future  experiments  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken,  as 
to  the  simplicity  of  these  substances.  This  remark  should  not  be 
confined  to  later  discoveries ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those 
i  earths  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.'     '  In 

the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the' object  was  to  rival  nature;  and  the 
substance  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we 
have  extended  our  inquiries  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and  by  a  closer  obser^ 
vation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  a  small  store  of  primitive 
materials,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was  created.' " 

That  the  list  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  reason,  which  our 

two  philosophers  have  given,  has  no  pretence  to 

That  Reid  and  Stew-      ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  principles  which  its  contains 

art  offer  no  systematio  •       i      :i    3  -i  i. 

deduction  of  the  pri-  ^"^  ^^*  Systematically  deduced  by  any  ambitious 
mary  elements  of  hu-  process  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  is  no  valid 
man  reason,  is  no  valid  ground  of  disparagement.  In  fact,  which  of  the 
^K  theh-  labors  vaunted  classifications  of  these  primitive  truths 

can  stand  the  test  of  criticism?  The  most  cele- 
brated, and  by  far  the  most  ingenious,  of  these, — the  scheme  of 
Kant, — though  the  truth  of  its  details  may  be  admitted,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  affording  either  a  necessary  deduction  or  a 
natural  arrangement  of  our  native  cognitions ;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  to  system  still  remains  a  problem  to  be  resolved. 
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In  point  of  fact,  philosophers  have  not  yet  purified  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  the  problem, — have  not  yet  estab- 
noTrt^abiWied^he  ^^^^  *^®  principles  on  which  its  solution  ought 
priDdpieonirbicfaoar  ^^  ^  undertaken.  And  here  I  would  solicit 
oitimate  oognttions  your  attention  to  a  circumstance,  which  shows 
•ra  to  be  cianifled,      j^^^  f^  philosophers  are  still  removed  from  the 

and  redaoed  to  system.  /  ix-       x      j      •  •  t^   •  i 

prospect  of  an  ultimate  decision.  It  is  agreed, 
that  the  quality  of  necessity  is  that  which  discriminates  a  native 
from  an  adventitious  element  of  knowledge.  When  we  find,  there- 
fore, a  cognition  which  contains  this  discriminative  quality,  we  are 
entitled  to  lay  it  down  as  one  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
as  a  generalization  from  experience.  This  I  admit.  But  when 
phUosophers  lay  it  down  not  only  as  native  to  the  mind,  but  as  a 
positive  and  immediate  datum  of  an  intellectual  power,  I  demur. 
It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a 
Toat^^7^Tl  cognition  may  depend  on  two  different  and 
•a  it  imits  from  a  Opposite  principles,'  inasmuch  as  it  may  either 
power,  or  from  »pow-  be  the  result  of  a  power,  or  of  a  powerlessness, 
erieeuienofmind.  ^^  ^^le  thinking  principle.    In  the  one  case,  it 

The  first  order  of  will  be  a  Positive,  in  the  other  a  Negative, 
NeccMity,— the  Posi-  necessity.  Let  us  take  examples  of  these  oppo- 
Ufe,- illustrated,   by  ^  *     p  *•  • 

the  act  of  Ferception.      ®*^  oases.     In  an  act  of  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, I  think,  and  cannot  but  think,  that  I  and 
that  something  different  from  me  exist,  —  in  other  word^  that  my 
perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  ego,  exists,  and  that  the  object 
of  my  perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  non-ego,  exists.    In  these 
circumstances,  I  pronounce  Existence   to  be  a  native   cognition, 
because  I  find  that  I  cannot  diink  except  under  the  condition  of 
thinking  all  that  I  am  conscious  of  to  exist.    Existence  is  thus  a 
form,  a  category  of  thought.    But  here,  though  I  cannot*  but  think 
existence,  I  am  conscious  of  this  thought  as  an  act  of  power,  —  an 
act  of  intellectual  force.    It  is  the  result  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness. 
In  like  manner,  when  I  think  2x2  =  4,  the  thought,  though 
inevitable,  is  not  felt  as  an  imbecility ;  we  know 

By  an  iulthmetical        .  i    •        «  •  -»    i  « 

^  '  j^  it  as  true,  and,  in  the  perception  ot  the  truth, 

though  the  act  be  necessary,  the  mind  is  con- 
sdous  that  the  necessity  does  not  arise  from  impotence.  On  the 
contrary,  we  attribute  the  same  necessity  to  God.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  class  of  natural  cognitions,  which  we  may  properly  view 
as  so  many  positive  exertions  of  the  mental  vigor,  and  the  cognitions 
of  this  class  we  consider  as  Positive.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
notion  of  Existence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  Identity, 
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and  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle,  the  intuitions  of  Space 

and  Time,  etc. 

But  besides  these,  there  are  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 

which,  by  all  philosophers,  have  been  regarded 

Tbe  second  order  of      ^s  Standing  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  which 

noce«ity,-the  Nega.      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^    different  kind.    In 

tive.    Thl»  not  recog-  «  ,     .  ,  i       «  i 

nteed  by  phiiowphere.      P^ace  of  bemg  the  result  of  a  power,  the  neces- 
sity which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  impotence  of  our  faculties.    But  if  this  be  the  case, 
nothing  could  be  more  unphUosophical  than  to  arrogate  to  these 
negative  inabilities,  the  dignity  of  positive  energies.    Every  rule  of 
philosophi2dng  would  be  violated.     The  law  of  Parcimony  pre- 
scribes, that  principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity, 
and  that  an  hypothetical  force  be  not  postulated  to  explain  a  phae- 
nomenon  which  can  be  better  accounted  for  by  an  admitted  impo- 
tence.   The  phaenomenon  of  a  heavy  body  rising  from  the  earth, 
may  warrant  us  in  the  assumption  of  a  special  power ;  but  it  would 
surely  be  absurd  to  devise  a  special  power  (that  is,  a  power  besides 
gravitation)  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  its  descent. 
Now,  that  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  constitutes  a  great 
negative  principle,  to  which  sundry  of  the  most 
important  phaenomena  of  mtelhgence  may  be 
referred,  appears  to  me  incontestable ;  and  though  the  discussion  is 
one  somewhat  abstract,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle. 
I  begin  by  the  statement  of  certain  principles,  to  which  it  is 

necessary  in  the  sequel  to  refer. 

PHncipies  referred  The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words 

to  in  the  dtocunion.         the  supreme  law  of  thought,  is  what  is  called 

1.  The  Law  of  Non-      the  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  more  correctly 

Contradiction.  the  principle  of  Non-Contradiction.  ^    It  is  this : 

A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 

—  Alpha  est^  Alpha  non  est^  are  propositions  which  cannot  both  be 

true  at  once.    A  second  fundamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather  the 

principle  of  Contradiction  viewed  in  a  certain 

eluded  Middil  °^  '^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®^  *^®  principle  of  Excluded  Mid- 
die,  or,  more  fully,  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  between  two  Contradictories.  A  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not, 
— AiU  est  Alpha  aiU  non  eat ;  there  is  no  medium;  one  must  be 
tf ue,  both  cannot.  These  principles  require,  indeed  admit  o^  no 
proof.    They  prove  everything,  but  ftre  proved  by  nothing.    When 

1  See  Appendix,  II.  —Ed. 
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I,  therefore,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  laws  by  name,  you  will 
know  to  what  principle  I  refer. 

Now,  then,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized 

by  philosophers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  time 

Grand    irfw    of      by  its  application  to  the  phsenomena ;     That  all 

thought,— That     the      ^Yiat  IB  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two 

tween  two  contradic-      ©xtremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other, 

toiy  extremes.  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual 

contradictories,  one  must.  For  example,  we 
conceive  space,  —  we  cannot  but  conceive  space.  I  admit,  therefore, 
that  Space,  indefinitely,  is  a  positive  and  necessary  form  of  thought. 

But  when  philosophers  convert  the  fact,  that  we 

EBtabiished  and  ii-      cannot  but  think  spacc,  or,  to  express  it  differ- 

ir^i-iT'^'I      ently,  that  we  are  unable  to  imagine  anything 

vtt^hnnJi  out  of  space, —  when  philosophers,  I  say,  convert 

this  fact  with  the  assertion,  that  we  have  a  no- 
tion,—  a  positive  notion,  of  absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  contained  in  the  phaenomenon,  nay,  they  assume 
what  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  phsenomenon  manifests.    It  is 

plain,  that  space  must  either  be  bounded  or  not 
XhonZ^!^^^      bounded.    These  are  contradictory  alternatives ; 

on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  cannot 
both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must 
be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the  primary  laws 
of  intelligence.  But  though  space  must  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sarily either  finite  or  infinite,  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  possibility 
neither  of  its  finitude,  nor  of  its  infinity. 
We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive  space  as  bounded, — as  finite ; 

that  is,  as  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is  no  fur- 
Space  an  absolutely      ^i^^j.  gp^ce.    Every  one  is  conscious  that  this  is 

bounded     inconceiva-        .  .__         _  _.  __ 

i^iQ  impossible.     It  contradicts  also  the  supposition 

of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  terminated  sphere,  and  that  sphere  not  itself 
enclosed  in  a  surrounding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  think 
everything  in  space ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did  imagine  this  ter- 
minated sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case  we  should  not  have 
actually  conceived  all  space  as  abounded  whole.  The  one  contradic- 
tory is  thus  found  inconceivable ;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  posi- 
tively limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  powerless  to  realize  in  thought 
the  possibility  of  the  opposite  contradictory ;  we  cannot  conceive 
space  as  infinite,  as  without  limits.  You  may  launch  out  in  thought 
beyond  the  solar  walk,  you  may  transcend  in  fancy  even  the  universe 
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of  matter,  and  rise  fi-om  sphere  to  sphere  in  the  region  of  empty 

space,  until  imagination  sinks  exhausted ;  —  with 

Space  as  inflgiteiy      ^^  ^^^^  ^{^^t  have  vou  doue?    You  have  never 

unbounded  inoonceiv-  _  -i,/*.  -•  -ii 

^^{^  gone  beyond  the  finite,  you  have  attamed  at  best 

only  to  the  indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  how- 
ever expanded,  is  still  always  the  finite.  As  Pascal  energetically 
says,  ^  Inflate  our  conceptions  as  we  may,  with  all  the  finite  possible 
we  cannot  make  one  atom  of  the  infinite."^  ^'The  infinite  is  infin- 
itely incomprehensible."*  Now,  then,  both  con- 
Thongh  both  theae  tradictories  are  equally  inconceivable,  and  could 
contradictory  aitema-      ^^  ij^^j^  ^^^  attention  to  One  alone,  we  should 

tlreg  are   inconceivap         _  .^^  .  -it  ji-ij 

We,  one  or  other  la  yet      ^®®^  ^^  ^*  ^^^^  impossible  and  absurd,  and  sup- 
neoeaaary.  pose  its  unknown  opposite  as  necessarily  true. 

But  as  we  not  only  can,  but  are  constrained  to 
consider  both,  we  find  that  both  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and 
yet,  though  unable  to  view  either  as  possible,  we  are  forced  by  a 
higher  law  to  admit  that  one,  but  one  only,  is  necessary. 

That  the  conceivable  lies  always  between  two  inconceivable 

extremes,  is  illustrated  by  every  other  relation 

Space,  20,  aa  a  Mini-      ^f  thought.    We  have  found  the  maximum  of 

mum. 

space  incomprehensible,  can  we  comprehend  its 
minimum  ?    This  is  equally  impossible.    Here,  likewise,  we  recoil 
from  one  inconceivable  contradictory  only  to  infringe  upon  another. 
Let  us  take  a  portion  of  space  however  small,  we  can* never  con- 
ceive it  as  the  smallest.    It  is  necessarily  ex- 
An  absolute  mini-      tended,  and  may,  consequently,  be  divided  into 
l^ritf  "^dwLMiJ!!      *  ^^^  ^^  quarters,  and  each  of  these  halves  or 
alike  inconoeirabie.         quarters  may  again  be  divided  into  other  halves 
or  quarters,  and  this  ad  infinitum.    But  if  we 
are  unable  to  construe  to  our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
minimum  of  space,  we  can  as  little  represent  to  ourselves  the  pos^- 
bility  of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  any  extended  entity. 

In  like  manner  Time; — this  is  a  notion  even  more  universal 

than  space,  for  while  we  exempt  from  occupying 

Further  iiiuatration      ^  ^^^  ^j^^  energies  of  mind,  wo  are  unable  to 

by  reference  to  Time:  .  ,  .  .  mi 

—p,a«  a  Maximum.        conceive  these  as  not  occupying  time.     Thus, 

we  think  everything,  mental  and  material,  as 

in  time,  and  out  of  time  we  can  think  nothing.    But,  if  we  attempt 

to  comprehend  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  find  that  thougl^t 

1  Pensies,  Premiere  Partle,  art.  Ir,  1,  (rol.  ii.  dea  atomea,  au  prix  de  1»  rtelltA  dea  ohoaei." 

p.  6i  Faugftre.)  Faacal's  words  are :  —  "  Koua  ^Ed. 

arons  beau  enfler  nos  conceptions  au  deli  des  9  Ibid,  Seo.  Fart.|  art.  iii.  1.  — £d» 
espaoea  imaginables;   nous  n^enfimtons  que 
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is  hedged  in  between  two  incomprehensibles.  Let  us  try  the  whole. 

And  here  let  us  look  back,  —  let  us  consider  time  a  parte  a^Ue. 

And  here  we  may  surely  flatter  ourselves  that 

i.Time^aparuame,      ^^  g|j^jj  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  couccive  time  as  a  whole, 

M  an  absolute  whole,        ai  ii  .11  i-ii 

inconeeivabie.  ^^'^  '^^^^  ^®  h2L\e  the  past  period  bounded  by 

the  present;  the  past  cannot,  therefore,  be 
infinite  or  eternal,  for  a  bounded  infinite  is  a  contradiction.  But 
we  shall  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive 
time  as  commencing;  we  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time 
under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termination, 
but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly,  th<m  that 
it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  as  to  con- 
stnie  to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, of  time,  that  is,  a  be^nning  and  an  end  beyond  which,  time 
is  conceived  as  non-existent  Goad  imagination  to  the  utmost,  it 
still  sinks  paralyzed  within  the  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives 
as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  annihilate  the 
univei-se.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of 
2,  Time,  M  an  nflnite  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  without  limit,  —  without  commence- 

regresB,  inconoelrable.        *^  ,  .  ;  .^ 

ment,  is  equally  impossible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and  such 
an  addition  would  itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substi- 
tuting the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can 
be  more  opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time 
involves,  likewise,  the  affirmation,  that  an  infinite  time  has,  at  every 
moment,  already  run ;  that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an 

infinite  has   been  completed.      For  the  same 

8.  Time,  as  an  infl-      reasons,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite 

ceivabi^     '       "'      progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and 

the  infinite  progress  taken  together,  involve  the 
triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  com- 
mencing, and  of  two  infinities,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Now  take  the  pai-ts  of  time,  —  a  moment,  for 
Time,  2^,  M  a  Mini-  instance ;  this  we  must  conceive,  as  either  divisi- 
Ttime  IrtLerS  ^^®  *^  infinity,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  certain 
bie  to  infinity,  or  com-  absolutely  smallest  parts.  One  or  other  of  these 
poeed  of  certain  abeo-  contradictories  must  be  the  case.  But  each  is, 
inteiy  smaiieet  parts.  ^^  equally  inconceivable.  Time  is  a  proten- 
Both  alteraatlres  in-         .       ^    ^     .  "^  ,  _  L    r  '^ 

conceivable.  ^^^^  quantity,  and,  consequently,  any  part  oi  it, 

however  small,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction, 
be   imagined    as   not   divisible   into   parts,  and  these  parts  into 
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others  ad  infinitum.  But  the  opposite  alternative  is  equally  impos- 
sible; we  cannot  think  this  infinite  division.  One  is  necessarily 
true ;  but  neither  can  be  conceived  possible.  It  is  on  the  inability 
of  the  mind  to  conceive  either  the  ultimate  indivisibility,  or  the  end- 
less divisibility  of  space  and  time,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Eleatic 
Zeno  against  the  possibility  of  motion  are  founded,  —  arguments 
which  at  least  show,  that  motion,  however  certain  as  a  fact,  cannot 
be  conceived  possible,  as  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

The  same  principle  could  be  shown  in  various  other  relations, 

but  what  I  have  now  said  is,  I  presume,  sufii- 

This  grand  pHncipie      cicnt  to  make  you  understand  its  import.     Now 

c»Ued  the  L«w  of  tiie      the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 

The  o'nter  o  inion      relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  call  the 

founded  on  vagneuess      I^^w  of  the  Conditioned.    You  will  find  many 

and  oonfhdon.  philosophers  who  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse 

of  this,  —  maintaining  that  the  absolute  is  a 
native  or  necessary  notion  of  .intelligence.  This,  I  conceive,  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  vagueness  and  confusion.  They  tell  us  wp  have 
a  notion  of  absolute  or  infinite  space,  of  absolute  or  infinite  time. 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  in  which  of  the  opposite  contradictories  this 
notion  is  realized.  Though  these  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  and 
though  both  are  only  negations  of  the  conceivable  on  its  opposite 
poles,  they  confound  together  these  exclusive  inconceivables  into  a 
single  notion ;  suppose  it  positive,  and  baptize  it  with  the  name  of 

absolute.  The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have 
d<^"rinr*^*"*^°''      now  stated  is,  that  the   Conditioned  is  that 

which  is  alone  conceivable  or  cogitable;  the 
Unconditioned,  that  which  is  inconceivable  or  incogi table.  The 
conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes  or  poles; 
and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  them  unconditioned,  e^ch 
of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclusive  or  contradictory  of 
the  other.  Of  these  two  repugnant  opposites,  the  one  is  that  of 
Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation ;  the  other  that  of  Uncon- 
ditional or  Infinite  Illimitation.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in 
general  call  the  Absolutely  Uncofiditioned,  the  other,  the  Infinitely 
Unconditioned;  or,  more  simply,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite; 
the  term  absolute  expressing  that  which  is  finished  or  complete,  the 
term  infinite  that  which  cannot  be  terminated  or  concluded.  These 
terms,  which,  like  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  themselves,  philosophers 
have  confounded,  ought  not  only  to  be  distinguished,  but  opposed 
as  contradictory.  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative : 
—  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a  . 
negation  of  the  thinkable.    In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
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infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  all.  On  the  subject  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned,—  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  at 
present  further  to  dilate. 

I  shall  only  add  in  conclusion,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it  is 
the  only  orthodox,  inference.  We  must  believe 
The  «]tfaor*t  doctrine  j^  the  infinity  of  God ;  but  the  infinite  God  can- 
he  ni*  ^rthod  *  *fai-  ^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^^®  present  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ferenee.  ties,  be  comprehended  or  conceived.    A  Deity 

understood,  would  be  no  Deity  at  all ;  and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to*  think  Him  to 
be.  We  know  God,  according  to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The 
Infinite,  the  infinite  Gtod,  is  what,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal,  is 
infinitely  inconceivable.  Faith, — Belief,  —  is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  this  all  Divines 
and  Philosophers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  found  to  coincide ;  and 
the  few  who  assert  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  daring,  the  extravagant,  the  paradoxical  supposition,  either  that 
Human  Reason  is  identical  with  the  Divine,  or  that  Man  and  the 
.  Absolute  are  one. 

The  assertion  has,  however,  sometimes  been  hazarded,  through  a 
mere  mistake  of  the  object  of  knowledge  or  con- 
fln^te'^'*te^l^gMi  ception ;  as  if  that  could  be  an  object  of  knowl- 
but  only  inadequately  edge,  which  was  not  known ;  as  if  that  could  be 
thought,  is  oontradic  ^^  object  of  conception  which  was  not  conceived. 
It  has  been  held,  that  the  infinite  is  known  or 
conceived,  though  only  a  part  of  it  (and  every  part,  be  it  observed, 
is  ipso  facto  finite)  can  be  apprehended;  and  Aristotle's  definition 
of  the  infinite  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  disregard  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  infinite,  qua  infinite,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
understanding.^  To  say  that  the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only 
inadequately  thought,  is  a  contradiction  in  cu^ecto ;  it  is  the  same 
as  saying,  that  the  infinite  can  be  known,  but  only  known  as  finite. 

The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the  infinite  is  for  us  now 
incognizable;  —  they  declare  that  the  finite,  and  the  finite  alone,  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that 
^n<AJo  I  know inpart^  (t.  e,  the  finite)  ;  "but  then^^  (i.  e,  in  the  life  to 
come)  "  shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known"'  (».  e  .without  limitation).' 

1  Pky$.  i.  4,  6  (Bekker):  Th  ft^p  Ax^tpoi^  f  tKw  and  r4\9iw;  for  it  is  added  ;  — OS  8i 

AT9tpop  Ayy^nov,      The  definition  oocura,  firfi^y  f^Wf   rovr*   iarl  r^Accov  koX   B\o». 

Fkf$.  iii.  e,  11:  "A^-fipov  fiiv  oZy  itrrly  ot  See  Ducuwioiw,  p.  27.  —  Ed. 

irar^    wwrhv    Xafifi<Litov(np   mI  ri  Xafi^ly  ^  1  Corinthians,  xfUl.  U. 

tarii,  «•.    To  the  fctipo,.  i,  oppoaed  the  "  See  Appendix,  III.  -  Ed. 
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THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY.— LAW  OE  THE  CONDITIONED,  IN 
ITS  APPLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITT. 

I  HAVB   been  desirous  to  explain  to  you  the  principle  of  the 

'    Conditioned,  as  out  of  it  we  are  able  not  only 

Law  of  the  Condi-      ^^  explain  the  hallucination  of  the  Absolute,  but 

tioned  in  its  appUoa-  ,  ^   ,  -,■,>.•, 

ji^jn,  to  solve  some  of  the  most  momentous,  and  hith- 

erto most  puzzling,  problems  of  mind.  In  par- 
ticular, this  principle  affords  us,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  two  great 
intellectual  principles  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  Substance  and 
Phsenomenon  or  Accident.  Both  are  only  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditioned,  in  different  relations. 

Of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  concerning  the 

nature  and  genealogy  of  the  notion  of  Causality, 

CMMiity-tiieprob-      j     perhaps,  the  most  famous;  and  I  shall  en- 

lem,  and  attempts  at  *  *  . 

BoiuUon.  deavor  to  give  you  a  comprehensive,  though 

necessarily  a  very  summary,  view  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  its  solution. 
This,  however  imperfect  in  detail,  may  not  be  without  advantage ; 
for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  work  a  generalized 
sui'vey  of  the  various  actual  and  possible  opinions  on  the  subject 
But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  different  attempts  to 
explain  the  phsenomenon,  it  is  proper  to  state 
.,  **•  Pj^**^™***"  ^^      and  to  determine  what  the  phaenomenon  to  be 

CaiuaUty, — what  ,     '■ 

explained  really  is.  Nor  is  this  superfluous,  for 
we  shall  find  that  some  philosophers,  instead  of  accommodating 
their  solutions  to  the  problem,  have  accommodated  the  problem  to 
their  solutions. 

^  When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be,  we  arc, 
by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
has  a  Cause.  But  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has  a  cause^ 
signify?    If  we  analyze  our  thought,  we  shall  find  that  it  simply 

1  Cf.  i>ijeMfiMU,  p.  009.  —  ED. 
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means,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  new  existence  to  commence, 

therefore,  all  that  now  is  seen  to  arise  under 

Whftt  ftppeftrs  to  OS      a  ncw  appearance  had  previously  an  existence 

to  begin  to  be,  is  nee      under  a  prior  form.    We  are  utterly  unable  to 

^Iwnrpwtlo^  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  the  corn- 
existed  under  another  plement  of  existence  being  either  increased  or 
fo"°-  diminished.     We  are  unable,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

conceive  nothing  becoming  something, — or,  on 
the  other,  something  becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to  thought  by  supposing 
that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Himself;  we  view  the  Creator  as 
the  cause  of  the  universe.  ^  Ex  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti,"*  expresses,  in  its  purest  form,  the  whole  intellectual  phae- 
nomenon  of  causality. 

There  is  thus  conceived  an  absolute  tautology  between  the  effect 

and  its  causes.    We  think  the  causes  to  contain 

Hence  an  absolute      ^11  that  is  contained  in  the  effect ;  the  effect  to 

twtoiogy  between  the      ^^^j^^     nothing  which  was  not  contained  in  the 

eflfect  and  its  causes.  ^ 

This  Illustrated.  causcs.     Take  an  example.    A  neutral  salt  is  an 

effect  of  the  conjunction  of  an  acid  and  alkali. 
Here  we  do  not,  and  here  we  cannot,  conceive  that,  in  effect,  any 
new  existence  has  been  added,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  has 
been  taken  away.  But  another  example: — Gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur^  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  again  the  effect,  —  result,  of  simpler  constituents,  and 
these  constituents  again  of  simpler  elements,  either  known  or  con- 
ceived to  exist.  Now,  in  all  this  series  of  compositions,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  aught  begins  to  exist.  The  gunpowder,  the  last 
compound,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  contains  precisely  the  same 
quantum  of  existence  that  its  ultimate  elements  contained,  prior  to 
their  combination.  Well,  we  explode  the  powder.  Can  we  con- 
ceive that  existence  has  been  diminished  by  the  annihilation  of  a 
single  element  previously  in  being,  or  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  element  which  was  not  heretofore  in  nature?  ^ Omnia 
mutantur;  nihil  interit,"* — is  what  we  think,  what  we  must  think. 
This  then  is  the  mental  phaenomenon  of  causality,  —  that  we  neces- 
sarily deny  in  thought  that  the  object  which  appears  to  begin  to  be, 
really  so  begins ;  and  that  we  necessarily  identify  its  present  with 
its  past  existence.  Here  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  know 
under  what   form,  under  what  combinations,  this  existence  was 

1  Fersius,  lii.  84.    [Of.  Rixner,  QutkUihU  der  PhOotopkUj  y.  i.  p.  88,  (  62.] 
S  Ovid,  Met,  XT.  166.  —  Ed. 
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previously  realized,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 

know  what  are  the  particular  causes  of  the  par- 

Not  necessary  to  the      ticular  qffect.    The  discovery  of  the  connection 

notion  of  Causality,      ^f  determinate  causes  and  determinate  effects  is 

tliat  we  should  know  .  ^,  ^         a    •■•..••      i  i     ^i 

the  particular  causes  merely  contingent  and  mdiyidual,— merely  the 
of  the  particular  cflbct.      datum   of  experience;    but  the  principle  that 

every  event  should  have  its  causes,  is  necessary 
and  universal,  and  is  imposed  on  us  as  a  condition  of  our  human 
intelligence  itself.  This  last  is  the  only  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained. Nor  are  philosophers,  in  general,  really  at  variance  in  their 
statement  of  the  problem.  However  divergent  in  their  mode  of 
explanation,  they  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the  matter  to  be  explained.^ 
But  thei-e  is  one  exception.    Dr.  Brown  has  given  a  very  different 

account  of  the  phsBnomenon  in  question.  To 
Brown's  account  of      ^j^jg  statement  of  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  your  atten- 

Causaiity°°°^^°°'^  ^^^° »  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  theory  is  solely  accommodated 

to  his  view  of  the  phaenomenon,  so  his  theory 
is  refuted  by  showing  that  his  view  of  the  phaenomenon  is  errone- 
ous. To  prevent  misconception,  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  his  doctrine 
in  his  own  words :  * 

"  Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  future 
to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  im- 

Brown  quoted.  ,.    -i   .  .  /.  n       a  -i 

plied  m,  our  notion  of  power  r  A  stone  tends 
to  the  earth,  —  a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth,  —  ai-e  not  the 
same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second. 
It  is  not  to  experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for 
the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confi- 
dence, that  is  afterwards  to  be  physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plans 
and  actions. 

^'  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itself, 
which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
from  which  the  experience  arises,  —  a  tendency,  that,  in  everything 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience,  may  truly  be  termed 
instinctive ;  for  though  that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real  mystery  in 
it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought,  which  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.    The 

1  On  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  notion        s  Pkil.  of  the  JSmman  Mkuf,  Lect.  rl.  p.  81, 
Causality,  see  Platner,  PfiU.  Aph.  I.  (  846  <t  seq.     edit.  1880. 
— £d. 
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belief  is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any 
other  state  of  it,  —  a  new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  uniformly  as,  in  certain  other  circumstances,  there  arise  other 
states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysteri- 
ous ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensations  of  sweetness 
or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  hear,  but  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations;  -and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exibt  directly 
in  the  one  state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like 
manner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very 
feeling  of  the  moment,  to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  immediately  after- 
wards to  believe  that  the  same  antecedents  will  invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the  futui;e  is  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  'the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true ;  but  what  resem- 
blance has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of 
a  few  particles  of  sugar  on  the  tongue ;  or  the  harmonies  of  music, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air?  All  which  we  know,  in  both 
cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regularly  take  place;  and  in  the 
regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more 
than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
mysterious,  or  everything  is  mysterious 

^  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider.  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series 
of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves  ?  or.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene  and 
connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage? 

"We  see  in  nature  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall  of  a 
spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of 
the  gunpowder ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution, 
which  we  must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power, 
we  believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the  same ;  thalTthe  deflagration 
of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of 
the  fell  of  a  spark  on  it :  in  other  words,  we  believe  the  gunpowder 
to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application  of  a  spark,  and 
a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

"There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  iiv  the  train  of  events, 
however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
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qnents  which  compose  the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  anythbg 
else  existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we 
mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  another  substance,  is  that  a  certain  change  will  uniformly 
take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present;  —  all  that  we  mean,  in 
like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting 
another  substance,  is,  that,  where  it  is  present,  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is 
significant  not  of  anything  different  from  the  inyariable  antecedent 
itself,  but  of  the  mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance 
in  reference  to  some  invariable  consequent,  —  the  invaiiable  antece- 
dent being  denominated  a  catise^  the  invariable  consequent  an  effect 
To  say,  that  water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to  say  that 
salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing;  —  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition, 
which  is  not  exactly  and  to  the  same  extent  enunciated  in  the  other.'' 

Now,  in  explaining  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  late  lamented  friend.  Dr. 
Brown's  successor,  whose  metaphysical  aouteness  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities. 

"  Now,  the  dbtinct  and  full  purport  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  this, — that  when  we  apply  in 

wiiBon  quoted  on      ^j^j^  ^j^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  Bjudpower,  we  attach 

Brown's    doctnne   of  ,    "^  .  _  ,  .        ,      , 

CansaHty.  ^^  Other  meanmg  to  the  terms  than  what  he  has 

explained.  By  the  word  cause^  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  in  this  instance  the  spark  falling  is  the  event  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  explosion :  including  the  belief  that  in  all  cases 
hitherto,  when  a  spark  has  fallen  on  gunpowder  (of  course,  sup- 
posing other  circumstances  the  same),  the  gunpowder  haa  kindled ; 
and  that  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  fall,  the  grains  will  again 
take  fire.  The  present  immediate  priority,  and  the  past  and  future 
invariable  sequence  of  the  one  event  upon  the  other,  are  all  tho 
ideas  that  the  mind  can  have  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  event  in 
that  instance  as  a  cause ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  power  in  the  spark 
to  produce  this  effect,  we  mean  merely  to  express  the  invariableness 
with  which  this  has  happened  and  will  happen. 

"'  This  is  the  ^doctrine ;  and  the  author  submits  it  to  this  test :  — 
*  Let  any  one,'  he  says,  *  ask  himself  what  it  is  which  he  means  by 
the  term '  power,'  and  without  contenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases 
that  signify  nothing,  reflect  before  he  give  his  answer,  —  and  he  will 
find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  circuni- 
stances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and 
uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  spark. 
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"  This  test,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  question  can  be 
brought.  For  the  question  does  not  regard  causes  themselves,  but 
solely  the  ideas  of  cause,  in  the  human  mind.  If,  therefore,  every 
one  to  whom  this  analysis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  cause,  is  proposed,  finds,  on  comparing  it  with  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  full  account  of  his 
conception,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is  made 
good.  By  that  sole  possible  test  the  analysis  is,  in  such  a  case, 
established.  I^  on  the  contrary,  when  this  analysis  is  proposed,  as 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  the  words  cause  and 
power,  the  minds  of  most  men  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
complete,  but  are  still  possessed  with  a  strong  suspicion  *that  there 
is  something  more,  which  is  not  here  accounted  for,  —  then  the 
analysis  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire, 
by  additional  examination  of  the  subject,  what  that  more  may  be. 

"  Let  us  then  apply  the  test  by  which  Dr.  Brown  proposes  that 
the  truth  of  his  views  shall  be  tried.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  spark  has  power  to  kindle  the  gunpow- 
der, —  that  the  powder  is  susceptible  of  being  kindled  by  the  spark. 
Do  we  mean  only  that  whenever  they  come  together  this  will  hap- 
pen?   Do  we  merely  predict  this  simple  and  certain  futurity? 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  power  in  one 
substance  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  and  of  a  susceptibility  of 
such  change  in  that  other,  we  express  more  than  our  belief  that  the 
change  has  taken  and  will  take  place.  There  is  more  in  our  mind 
than  a  conviction  of  the  past  and  a  foresight  of  the  future.  There 
is,  besides  this,  the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  constitution  of 
their  nature,  which  determines  the  event,  —  a  constitution,  which, 
while  it  lasts,  makes  the  event  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  objects  are  placed.  We  should  say  then,  that 
there  are  included  in  these  terms,  *  power,'  and  *  susceptibility  of 
change,'  two  ideas  which  dre  not  expressed  in  Dr.  Brown's  analysis, 
—  one  of  necessity,  and  the  other  of  a  constitution  of  things,  in 
which  that  necessity  is  established.  That  these  two  ideas  are  not 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Brown's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting 
again  his  words :  — '  He  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will 
be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  tht5  application  of  a 
spark.' 

"  It  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  necessity  from  his  analysis."^ 

1  Prof.  Wilson,  Jb  BtaekwoofTs  Magaziiu^  vol.  xl.  p.  132  et  stq, 
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Now  this  admirably  expresses  what  I  have  always  felt  is  the 

grand  and  fundamental  defect  in  Dr.  Brown's 

Fundamental  defect      ^^         _  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  renders  that  theory  ab 

In  Brown 'b  theory.  •' '  •'    ^ 

initio  worthless.  Brown  professes  to  explain 
the  phaenomenon  of  causality,  but,  previously  to  explanation,  he 
evacuates  the  phenomenon  of  all  that  desiderates  explanation. 
What  remains  in  the  pheenomenon,  after  the  quality  of  necessity  is 
thrown,  or  rather  silently  allowed  to  drop  out,  is  only  accidental, — 
only  a  consequence  of  the  essential  circumstance. 

The  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  principle 

of  Causality,  in  so  far  as  that  principle  is  viewed 

ciawificatJoi^ofopin-      ag  a  subjective  phaenomenon,  —  as  a  judgment 

ions  on  the  nature  and  /•^it  -ji  j»  ^^    -    j.      ^  ^^ 

origin  of  the  Princi-  ^^  ^^®  human  mmd,  — fall  mto  two  great  cate- 
pie  of  Causality.  gories.     The  first   categoiy  (A)    comprehends 

those  theories  which  consider  this  principle  as 
Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  that  is,  as  derived  from  experience ;  the 
other  (B)  comprehends  those  which  view  it  as  Pure  or  a  priori^ 
that  is,  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  itself.  These  two  primary 
genera  are,  however,  severally  subdivided  into  various  subordinate 
classes. 

The  former  category  (A),  under  which  this  principle  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  experience,  contains  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  the 
causal  judgment  may  be  supposed  founded  either  (a)  on  an  Orig- 
inal, or  (b)  on  a  Derivative,  cognition.  Each  of  these  again  is 
divided  into  two,  according  as  the  principle  is  supposed  to  have  an 
objective,  or  a  subjective,  origin.  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  where 
the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  original  and  underived,  it  is  Object- 
ive, or  rather  Objectivo-Objective,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  power  or  efficacy  of  causes  in  the  external 
and  internal  worlds  (1) ;  and  Subjective,  or  rather  Objectivo-Sub- 
jective,  when  viewed  as  given  in  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  our  own  volitions  (2).  In  the  latter  case,  that 
is,  where  the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  if  objective,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  product  of  Induction  and  Generalization  (3)  ;  if  sub- 
jective, of  Association  and  Custom  (4). 

In  like  manner,  the  latter  category  (B),  under  which  the  causal 
principle  is  considered  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a  condition,  of  experi- 
ence, is  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  In  the  fii*st  place,  the 
opinions  under  this  category  fall  into  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  some 
regard  the  causal  judgment  (c)  as  an  Ultimate  or  Primary  law  of 
mind,  while  others  regard  it  (d)  as  a  Secondary  or  Derived.  Those 
who  hold  the  former  doctrine,  in  viewing  it  as  a  simple  original 
principle,  hold  likewise  that  it  is  a  i>ositive  act,  —  an  allii*mative 
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datum,  of  intelligence.  This  class  is  finally  subdivided  into  two 
opinions.  For  some  hold  that  the  causal  judgment,  as  necessary, 
is  given  in  what  they  call  "  the  principle  of  Causality,"  that  is,  the 
principle  which  declares  that  everything  which  begins  to  be,  must 
have  its  cause  (5) ;  whilst  at  least  one  philosopher,  without  explic- 
itly denying  that  the  causal  judgment  is  necessary,  would  identify 
it  w^ith  the  principle  of  our  "Expectation  of  the  Constancy  of 
nature  "  (6). 

Those  who  hold  that  it  can  be  analyzed  into  a  higher  principle, 
also  hold  that  it  is  not  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negative  character. 
These,  however,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  By  some  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  principle  of  Causality  can  be  resolved  into  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  (7),  which,  as  I  formerly  stated  to  you, 
ought  in  propriety  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Non-Contradiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  (though  it  never  has  been)  argued, 
that  the  judgment  of  Causality  can  be  analyzed  into  what  I  called 
the  principle  of  the  Conditioned,  —  the  principle  of  Relativity  (8). 
To  one  or  the  other  of  these  eight  heads,  all  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  actually  maintained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principle  in 
question,  may  be  referred ;  and  the  classification  is  the  better  worthy 
of  your  attention,  as  in  no  work  will  you  find  any  attempt  at  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  theories,  actual  and  possible,  on  this 
subject.^ 

An  adequate  discussion  of  these  several  heads,  and  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  of  the  individual 

Theae  eight  doc-  opinions  which  they  comprehend,  would  far  ex- 
nnes  ^cons  ere  ^^^^  ^^^  limifs.    I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 

self to  a  few  observations  on  the  value  of  these 
eight  doctrines  in  general,  without  descending  to  the  particular 
modifications  under  which  they  have  been  maintained  by  particular 
philosopher. 

Of  these,  the  first, —  that  which  asserts  that  we  have  a  perception 
of  the  causal  agency,  as  we  have  a  perception  of 
five  aoir*' obJecd  *^  *^®  existence  of  external  objects,  —  this  opinion 
Subjective.  bas  been  always  held  in  combination  with  the 

Perception  of  ctusai  second,  —  that  which  maintains  that  we  are  self- 
efficiency,     external      conscious  of  efficiency,  though  the  second  has 

and  internal.  "^  , 

been  frequently  held  by  philosophers  who  have 
abandoned  the  first  as  untenable. 

Considering  them  together,  that  is,  as  forming  the  opinion  that 
we  directly  and  immediately  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes,  both 

1  A  Tabular  View  of  the  Theories  in  regard  to  the  Principle  of  Causality  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 
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Objecdvo-oliticcti^e  and  Objectlvo-subjec- 

tive,— Perception  of  Causal  Efficiency, 

Original   J    external  and  Internal. 
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Primltiye.    jg, 

ObjectiYO-fiulil^tive,— Perception  of  Cau- 
sal £fflden<7,  internal. 


A. 
^  A  Posteriori^ 


b. 

Derivative 
or 
^Socondaiy. 


Objective,— Induction,  Generalization. 


Judgment  ^ 

of 
Causality  ^ 

as 


c. 
Original 

or 
Primitive. 


B. 

A  Priori. 


^Sul^ective;'— Association,  Custom,  Habit. 

^  Necessaiy:  A  Special  Principle  of  IntcUl- 
genoe. 


/6. 

Contingent :  Expectation  of  the  Constancy 
of  Nature. 


From  the  Law  of  Contmdiction  (».  <.  Non- 


DeriTaarel    Co"^<*to«). 


or 
ondary. 


8. 
^From  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned. 
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external  and  internal,  —  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  two  objections. 
The  first  is,  that  we  have  no  such  apprehen- 

^  dlT**    ^^   *^^      **^°»  —  "^  ^"^^  knowledge ;  the  second,  that  if 
we  ha&,  this  being  merely  empirical, — merely 
conversant  with  individual  instances,  could  never  account  for  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality  which  accompanies  the  judg- 
ment of  causality.    In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  we  have  no  perception  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  in  the  external  world.    For  example, 
when  one  billiard-ball  is  seen  to  strike  another,  we  perceive  only 
-that  the  impulse  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the  motion  of  the  other, 
but  have  no  perception  of  any  force  or  efficiency  in  the  first,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  second,  in  the 
ve^u^nofZIcZ      relation  of  causality.      Hume  was  the  philos^ 
nection  of  caiue  and      opher  who  decided  the  opinion  of  the  world  on 
eAet  in  the  external      this  point.     He  was  not,  howevcr,  the  first  who 
world,  —  maintained      grated  the  fact,  or  even  the  reasoner  who  stated 

by  Hnme. 

it  most  clearly.  He,  however,  believed  himself 
or  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  in  this  he  was  original.  Speaking 
of  this  point,  "I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  "that  of  all  the  paradoxes, 
which  I  have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  occasion  to  advance,  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and 
that  it  is  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  often 
must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view  of  any  two 
objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can  never  give  us  any  idea 
of  power,  or  of  a  connection  betwixt  them ;  that  this  idea  arises 
from  the  repetition  of  their  union :  that  the  repetition  neither  dis- 
covers nor  causes  anjrthing  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this 
customary  transition  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  pow^r  and 
necessity ;  which  are  consequently  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of 
objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies?"^ 

I  could  adduce  to  you  a  whole  army  of  philosophers  previous  to 
Hume,  who  had  announced  and  illustrated  the  fact.'    As  far  as  I 

IjyeatiM  of  Human  Nature,  y.  1.  b.  i.  p.  UL  8, 4.    Opera,  FW.,  i.  p.  818.    Cher.  Ramsay, 

f  14,  p.  291,  orig.  edit.  Philos.  Prin.  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 

»  Of.  Stnnn,  Physiea  Eketiva,  o.  iv.  p.  168  p.  109;  GU8kow,1748.    That  Aristotle  did  not 

(edit.  1607).    Stewart,  EUnuniSf  i.  Works,  ii.  acknowledge  that  sense  had  any  peraeption 

note  C,  p.  476,  Elemenit,  ii.  Works^  ill.  note  O,  of  the  causal  connection,  is  shown  hj  his 

p.  819.  ~  Ed.    [See  Le  Clerc,  Oiuofagui,  0.  z.  §  denying  sense  as  principle  of  science,!',  e. 
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hare  been  able  to  trace  it,  this  doctrine  was  first  promulgated  tow- 

ai'ds  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  centniy, 

And,beforehim,b7      ^^  Bagdad,  by  Algazel  (El  GazeU),  a  pious  Mo- 

hammedan  philosopher,  who  not  undeservedly 

obtained  the  title  of  Imaum  of  the  World.    Algasel  did  not  deny 

the  reality  of  causation,  but  he  maintained  that 

AJgazei,— probabi7      q^^  ^^  ^|^^  ^^^y  effident  cause  in  nature  ;*  and 

the  first.  _  -  "^  ,        ' 

that  second  causes  were  not  properly  causes 
but  only  occasions,  of  the  effect.    That  we  have  no  perception  of 
any  real  agency  of  one  body  on  another,  is  a  truth  which  has  not 
more  clearly  been  stated  or  illustrated  by  any  subsequent  philoso- 
pher than  by  him  who  first  proclaimed  it.    The  doctrine  of  Algazel 
was  adopted  by  that  great  sect  among  the  Mus- 
sulman doctors,  who  were  styled  those  speaking 
in  the  law  (hquentes  in  lege)^  that  is,  the  law  of  Mohammed.    From 
the  Eastern  Schools  the  opinion  passed  to  those 
of  the  West ;  and  we  find  it  a  problem  which 
divided  the  scholastic  philosophers,  whether  God  were  the  only  effi- 
cient, or  whether  causation  could  be  attributed  to  created  exist- 
ences.*   After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  opinion  of  Algazel  was 
maintained  by  many  individual  thinkers,  though  it  no  longer  re- 
tained the  same  prominence  in  the  schools.    It  was  held,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Malebranche,'  and  his  illustration  from 
the  collision  of  two  billiard-balls  is  likewise  that 
of  Hume,  who  probably  borrowed  from  Malebranche  both  the  opin- 
ion and  the  example. 

But  there  are  many  philosophers  who  snrren- 
II.  ot^eotiTo-Subjee-      ^^^  ^^  external  perception,  and  maintain  our 

tive.      Perception  of       .  r         r      -^ 

caoni  effloienej,  in-      mtemal  consciousncss,  of  causation  or  power, 
ternai.  This  opinion  was,  in  one  chapter  of  his  JEssay^ 

^^^^  advanced  by  Locke,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date, 

^  it  has  been  amplified  and  enforced  with  distin- 

guished ability  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Biran,'^ — one  of  the  acutest 

hlvrit  (see  Fm,  iU.,  i.  p.  81;  and  «M,  Zabar-  Bectita^  o.  ir.  p.  128  d  mq.    Poiret  (EtonomM 

ella),  and  by  his  denying  that  sense  is  princi-  Divina,  1.  vi.  §  e,  p  66  et  $eq.  (edit.  1706)  ] 

pie  of  wisdom,  as  ignorant  of  cause  (see  Met ,  8  [Recherelu  de  la  7&iti,  1.  vi.  p.  c.  iii.j 

i.  p.  60,  and  t&t,  Fonseea.    See  alao  Confanbri-  4  Book  iL  c.  zzl.  §  6  —  Bd. 

censes.  In  Org.  ii.iae  )]  B  See  Emmem  dt$  Lefotu  de  PhilosttpkU^  { 

1  See   Averroes,    Destmetio    DestrmctunuM.  viii.,  NottveUts  Qmsid&tUions^  p.  241 ;  and  Ri- 

AristateUt  Opera,  Tenet  1660,  YOl.  iz.  p   66.  potuea  amx  ArgumtmU  eontrt  P  Appfrteption  Im- 

Qnoted  by  Tennemann,  Gttek,  dtr  FhU.  yol.  mediau  d*tme  Liaison  Oattsale  entre  U  Vmdoir  tt 

Tiii.  p.  406.  —  Ed.  la  Moium,  etc.,  Now.  Con.  p.  868  (edH  1684). 

S  [See  Biel,  /n  Sent.  I.  iy.  dift.  60.  q.  1.  Cf  Preface,  by  M.  Cousin,  p.  84;  and  Com 

D'Ailly,  Ifnd.  dlst  2.  q.  28;  refened  to  by  de  V  Histoire  de  la  PhUo$ophU  (xviii*  Sitele)  t 

Scheiblcr,  Opera  Metapkysiea,  \.  ii.  c.  ili.  tit  li.  1.  xlx.  p.  231  (edit  1829).  ^Sd. 
19,  p.  124  (edit.  1666).    See  also  Stum,  PhftiM 
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metaphysicians  of  France.  On  this  doctrine,  the  notion  of  cause  is 
not  given  to  us  by  the  observations  of  external  phaBnornona,  which, 
as  considered  only  by  the  senses,  manifest  no  causal  efficiency,  and 
appear  to  us  only  as  successive ;  it  is  given  to  us  within,  in  reflec- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  of  our  operations  and  of  the  power  which 
exerts  them, — viz.,  the  will.  I  make  an  effort  to  move  my  arm,  and 
I  move  it.  When  we  analyze  attentively  the  phenomenon  of  effort, 
which  M.  de  Biran  considers  as  the  type  of  the  phsenomena  of  voli- 
tion, the  following  are  the  results :  —  1%  the  consciousness  of  an  act 
of  will ;  2%  The  consciousness  of  a  motion  produced ;  3"*,  A  rela- 
tion of  the  motion  to  the  volition.  And  what  is  this  relation?  Not 
a  simple  relation  of  succession.  The  will  is  not  for  us  a  pure  act 
without  efficiency,  —  it  is  a  productive  energy;  so  that  in  a  volition 
there  is  given  to  us  the  notion  of  cause,  and  this  notion  we  subse- 
quently transport,  —  project  out  from  our  internal  activities,  into  the 
changes  of  the  external  world. 
^This  reasoning,  in  so  &r  as  regards  the  mere  empirical  fact  of  oar 
consciousness  of  causality,  in  the  relation  of  our 

Shown  to  be  unten-  ...  .  ji      /•  i>     i.  i    > 

^yg  Will  as  moving,  and  of  our  limbs  as  moved,  is 

1.  No  oonBciousneis  refuted  by  the  consideration,  that  between  the 
of  cansai  connection  overt  fact  of  corporeal  movement  of  which  we 
mo«^°  ^'*""'*^  "*  *^  cognizant,  and  the  internal  act  of  mental 
determination  of  which  we  .are  also  cognizant, 
there  intervenes  a  numerous  series  of  intermediate  agencies  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme 
links  of  this  chain, — the  volition  to  move  and  the  limb  moving,  as 
this  hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediately  conscious,  for  exam- 
ple, of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously  to  this 
ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing.  A  person  struck 
w*ith  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in  his  limb  to  fulfil  the 
determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is  only  after  having  willed  and 
finding  that  his  limbs  do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  learns  by  his 
experience,  that  the  external  movement  does  not  follow  the  internal 
act.  But  as  the  paralytic  learns  after  the  volition,  that  his  limbs  do 
not  obey  his  mind  ;  so  it  is  only  after  volition  that  the  man  in  health 
learns,  that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates  of  his  will. 

But,  independently  of  all  this,  the  second  objection  above  men- 
tioned is  fatal  to  the  theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of 

1  See  RtitP*  Works,  p.  866.    Ditaas,,  p.  612. — £d. 
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eansality  on  any  empirical  cognition,  whether  of  the  phsenomena 

of  mind  or  of  the  phaenomena  of  matter.    Ad- 

2.  And  eren  If  this      mitting  that  causation  were  cognizable,  and  that 

admitted,  fKiia  to  ac-      perception  and  self-consciousness  were  compe- 

count   for  the    Judg-  .  i_        . 

ment  of  Caaaaiity.  ^ent  to  its  apprehension,  still  as  these  faculties 

could  only  take  note  of  individual  causations,  we 
should  be  wholly  unable,  out  of  such  empirical  acts,  to  evolve  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality,  by  which  this  notion  is  dis- 
tinguished. Admitting  that  we  had  really  observed  the  agency  of 
any  number  of  causes,  still  this  would  not  explain  to  us,  how  we  are 
unable  to  think  a  manifestation  of  existence  without  thinking  it  as 
an  effect.  Our  internal  experience,  especially  in  the  relation  of  our 
volitions  to  their  effects,  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  notion 
of  causality ;  but  it  is  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  what 
in  it  there  is  of  the  quality  of  necessity.  So  much  for  the  two  the- 
ories at  the  head  of  the  Table. 

As  the  first  and  second  opinions  have  been  usually  assodated,  so 
also  have  the  third  and  fourth,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  our 
notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  the  objective  principle  of 
Induction  or  Generalization,  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  o^pring 
of  the  subjective  principle  of  Association  or  Custom. 

In  regard  to  the  former, — the  third,  it  is  plain  that  the  observa- 
tion, that  certain  phaenomena  are  found  to  suc- 
III.  objecUre— In-      ^^^^  certain  other  phaenomena,  and  the  eeneral- 

duction.     Generalizar        ,       .  ^.  '       ,  ^  , 

jj^^^  ization  consequent  thereon,  that  these  are  recip- 

rocally causes  and  effects,  could  never  of  itself 
have  engendered  not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  belief,  that 
every  event  must  have  its  cause.  Each  of  these  observations  is  con- 
tingent ;  and  any  number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  im- 
pose upon  us  the  feeling  of  necessity,  —  of  our  inability  to  think  the 
opposite.  Nay  more;  this  theory  evolves  the  absolute  notion  of 
causality  out  of  the  observation  of  a  certain  numb^  of  uniform 
consecutions  among  phenomena.  But  we  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  conceiving  the  reverse  of  all  or  any  of  the  consecutions  we 
have  observed ;  and  yet  the  general  notion  of  causality,  which,  ex 
hypothesis  is  their  result,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  £Edl  to  the  ground,  when 
thrown  into  the  air,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  oui^ 
selves  the  possibility  of  one  or  all  stones  gravitating  firom  the  earth ; 
only  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  or  any  other  event, 
happening  without  a  cause. 

Nor  does  the  latter,  —  the  fourth  theory,  —  that  of  Custom  or 
Association,  —  afford  a  better  solution.     The  attribute  of  neces- 
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sity  cannot  be  derived  from  custom.    Allow  tiie  force  of  cnstom  to 

be  great  as  may  be,  still  it  is  always  limited  to 
IV.    sabjectire  —      ^y^^  customary,  and  the  customary  has  nothing 

whatever  in  it  of  the  necessary.  Bat  we  have 
here  to  account  not  for  a  strong,  bat  for  an  absolutely  in*esistible, 
belief.  On  this  theory,  also,  the  causal  judgment,  when  association 
is  recent,  should  be  weak,  and  should  only  gradually  acquire  its  full 
force  in  proportion  as  custom  becomes  inveterate.  But  do  we  find 
that  the  causal  judgment  is  weaker  in  the  young,  stronger  in  the 
old  ?  There  is  no  difference.  In  either  case  there  is  no  less  and  no 
more;  the  necessity  in  both  is  absolute.  Mr.  Hume  patronized  the 
opinion,  that  the  notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  experience 
engendered  upon  custom.^  But  those  have  a  sorry  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  thinker,  who  suppose  that  this  was  a  dog- 
matic theory  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands,  it  was  a 
mere  reduction  of  dogmatism  to  absurdity  by  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian  sensualism,  Hume  proposed 
the  problem,  —  to  Account  for  the  phsBnomenon  of  necessity  in  our 
notion  of  the  causal  nexus.  That  philosophy  afforded  no  other 
principle  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could  be 
made; — and  the  principle  of  custom,  Hume  shows,  could  not  fur- 
nish a  real  necessity.  The  alternative  was  plain.  Either  the  doc- 
trine of  sensualism  is  false,  or  our  nature  is  a  delusion.  Shallow 
thinkers  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  were  lost;  profound 
thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  lay  a  deeper  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke ;  and 
thus  it  b  that  Hume  became  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  all  that  is 
of  principal  value  in  our  more  recent  metaphysics*  Hume  is  the 
parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  through  Kant,  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Grermany ;  he  is  the  parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  that  is  of  preeminent  note  in 
the  metaphysics  of  France  and  Italy. — But  to  return. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  category  (B),  and  to  the  first  of  the 

four  particular  heads  which  it  likewise  contains, 
Joftiit^**'DM"^^       ~^®  opinion,  namely,  that  the  judgment,  that 

everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause, 
is  a  simple  primary  datum,  a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence.  To 
this  head  are  to  be  referred  the  theories  on  causality  of  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  Fichte,  Cousin,  and  the  majority  of 
recent  philosophers.    This  is  the  fifUi  theory  in  order. 


1  [On  Hame'8  theorjr,  See  Platner,  PkU  Aph.  q.  i.  f  860,  p  486-6;  edit.  1798.] 
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Dr.  Brown  has  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  Causality,  which  may 

be  numbered  as  the  sixth ;  though  perhaps  it  is 

VI.  Expectation  of      j^^^^j     deserving  of  distinct  enumeration.    He 

the  coustancj  of  na-  ^  ® 

tnre.  actually  identifies  the  causal  judgment,  which  to 

us  is  necessary,  with  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  merely  inclined  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature^s  opera- 
tions. 

Superseding  any  articulate  consideration  of  this  opinion,  and  re- 
verting to  the  fifth,  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  several 
modifications  of  this  opinion,  as  held  by  different  philosophers ;  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the  doctrine  in  refer- 
ence to  its  most  general  features. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that,  against  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ciple, which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary  presumption 
of  philosophy.  This  is  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  forbids,  without 
necessity,  the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers, 

Fifth  opinion  criti-      principles,  or  causes ;  above  all  the  postulation  of 

Piimaiy  presoxnp-  *^  unknown  fopce,  whcre  a  known  impotence  can 
tion  of  phiioeophy  account  for  the  effect  We  are,  therefore,  enti- 
against  amunption  of  fled  to  apply  Occam's  razor  to  this  theory  of 
MOMUityf  ^^^  °  causality,  unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  causal  judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by 
deriving  it  from  a  higher  and  that  a  negative  origin.  On  a  doctrine 
like  the  present  is  thrown  the  onus  of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by 
showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
exists  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phaenomena.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  admitted  provisorily;  and  it  falls  of  course,  if  the  phad- 
nomenon  it  would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  to  stand  or  fidl  according  as  the 

two  remaining  opinions  are  or  are  not  found 

1^'  .T^*  P^I^^^P*®      insufficient,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

of  Non-Contradiction.  /.  ^ 

these.  The  first,  —  the  seventh,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  long  been  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too 
acute  a  metaphysician  to  attempt  to  prove  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  an  ampliative  or  synthetic  principle, 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  ana- 
lytic. But  his  foUawers  were  not  so  wise.  Wolf,^  Baumgarten,' 
and  many  other  Leibnitzians,  paraded  demonstrations  of  the  law  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradiction ; 

1  [O)i/<rfora,  s  70]  iMT^ikfnder  OrmuL   Zedler,  Ltxikom,  v.  Ow- 

S  [Metaphysikf  $  IS.]  [Of.  Walch,  LexOon  «.     mUiUU.] 
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but  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  the  covert  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  argument  is,  however,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,^  and  modifications  of  it  in  Hobbcs' 
and  Clarke.*  Hume,^  who  was  only  aware  of  the  argument  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  metaphysicians,  has  given  it  a  refutation,  which 
has  earned  the  approbation  of  Reid ;  and  by  foreign  philosophers  its 
emptiness,  in  the  hands  of  the  Wolfian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently 
been  exposed.'^  Listen  to  the  pretended  demonstration:  —  What- 
ever is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing ;  in  other 
words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But  nothing 
ifftiiacy  of  the  «ip-      ^^^  ^^  more  be  a  cause  than  it  can  be  something. 

posed  demoDBtration.  ...11 

The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware,  that 
nothing  is  not  something,  shows  us  that  everything  must  have  a 
real  cause  of  its  existence.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  thd 
existence  of  causes  being  the  point  in  question,  the  existence  of 
causes  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  very  reasoning  which 
attempts  to  prove  their  reality.  In  excluding  causes  we  exclude  all 
causes;  and  consequently  exclude  nothing  considered  as  a  cause ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  allowable,  contrary  to  that  exclusion,  to  suppose 
nothing  as  a  cause,  and  then  from  the  absurdity  of  that  supposition 
to  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  exclusion  itself.  If  everything  must 
have  a  cause,  it  follows  that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we 
must  accept  of  nothing  as  a  cause.  But  it  is  the  very  point  at  issue, 
whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  it 
violates  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  to  take  this  quaesitum  itself 
as  granted.  This  opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned. 
The  eighth  and  last  opinion  is  that  which  r^^ds  the  judgment 
of  causality  as  derived ;  and  derives  it  not  from 
^^^'  ^  ^^  ^      a  power,  but  from  an  impotence,  of  mind;  in  a 

the  Conditioned.  r  »  r  -7  7 

word,  from  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible,  without  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  various 
categories  of  thought,  to  make  you  fully  understand  the  grounds 
and  bearings  of  this  opinion.  In  attempting  to  explain,  you  must^ 
therefore,  allow  me  to  take  for  granted  certain  laws  of  thought,  to 
which  I  have  only  been  able  incidentally  to  allude.    Those,  how- 

1  [Smojt,  book  )r.  c.  10,  f  8.    Works,  i.  p*  4  IVwrt.  0/  Hbn.  Nature,  b.  i.  p.  iii.  §  3,*  Cf. 

2M.]    [ThiB  ig  doubtless  the  passage  of  Locke  Beid,  Works,  p.  456.    Stewart,  Dissert.  Works^ 

which  is  criticiied  bj  Hume  ( T^eat.  0/  Hum.  I  p.  441. — Ed. 

J«iil.,b.  i.p.l.  $8);  bntltwUl  hardly  bear  the  »  [See  Walch,  Lex  «.  Zureithender  Grund, 

interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Hume  and  Sir  Biedermanni  Acta  Scholastica,  t.  vil.  p.  120, 

W.  Hamilton.  —  Ed.]  Schwab,    Preissehri/len   Hber  dU    Metaphysik, 

S  O/JJbenyemdNecestUwj  Worfa,  edit  Moles-  p.  149.    LoMliU,  Lexikon,  «.  Quutalit4t,  i.  p. 

worth,  Tol.  \r.  p.  27S.  —  Ed.  609.] 

8  [Demofutraiion,  p.  9,  aiibi.     See  also  S. 
Uravetande,  ^Urod,  ad  PhU,  i  80.] 
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ever,  which  I  postulate^  are  suoh  as  are  now  genendlj  admitted  hf 
ail  philosophers  who  allow  the  mind  itself  to  be  a  source  of  cogni* 
tioDS ;  and  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  recognised  by  th'emi 
but  which^  as  I  endeavored  briefly  to  prove  to  you  in  tny  last  Leo- 
lure,  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account^  is  the  Law  of  the  Condi- 
tioned,—  the  law  that  the  conceivable  has  always  two  opponte 
extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  That 
the  Conditioned  is  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerless* 
ness,  of  mind,  is  evinced  by  this, — that  the  two  extremes  are  con* 
tradictories,  and,  as  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative  can 
be  conceived,  —  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted 
to  be  necessary. 

Philosophers,  who  allow  a  native  principle  to  the  mind  at  all, 

aUow  that  Existence  is  such  a  principle.    I  sjiall,  therefore,  take  for 

granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought 

As  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  Lecture,^  no  thought  is  possible 

Except  under  this  category.    All  that  we  peN 

Judgment  of  Caa^      ^j^^  ^^  imagine  as  different  from  us,  we  perceive 

allty,    how     deduced  .  .      ^*     ,  .        .      ,  ,  *  „     , 

from  thifl  iftw.  ^^  muigme  as  objectively  existent.    All  that  we 

Categories  of  thought.      ^^^  conscious  of  as  an  act  or  modification  of  sel^ 
Exifltence.  ^®  ^^  Conscious  of  only  as  subjectively  exist- 

ent.   All  thought,  therefore,  implies  the  thought 
of  existence ;  and  this  is  the  veritable. exposition  of  the  enthymerae 
of  Descartes,  -^  Cogito  ergo  sum,     I  cannot  think  that  I  think, 
without  thinking  that  I  exist,  —  I  cannot  be  conscious,  without 
being  conscious  that  I  am.    Let  existence,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a 
necessary  form  of  thought.    As  a  second  cat^ory  or  subjective  con- 
dition of  thought,  I  postulate  that  of  Time. 
This,  likewise,  cannot  be  denied  me.    It  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious  act;  thought  is  only  realized 
to  us  as  in  succession,  and  succession  is  only  conceived  by  us  under 
the  concept  of  time.    Existence  and  existence  in  Time  is  thus  an 
elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time  absolutely  or  infinitely, 
^  ^    ^. .     ^  — ^®  conceive  it  only  as  conditioned  in  lime: 

xhe  Couditio&eQ. 

and  Existence  Conditioned  in  Time  expresses, 
at  6nce  and  in  relation,  tl^e  three  categories  of  thought^  which  afford 
us  in  combination  the  principle  of  Causality.  This  requires  some 
explanation. 

When  we  perceive  or  imagine  an  object,  we  perceive  or  imagine 
it —  1%  As  existent,  and,  2'',  As  in  Time;  Existence  and  Time  be- 

lP.6a6.-£D. 
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ing  categories  of  all  thought.  But  ^at  is  meant  by  saying,  I  per- 
ceive, or  imagine,  or,  in  general,  think,  an  ob- 

KxiKienoe  Condi-  j^^t  only  as  I  perceivc,  or  imagine,  or,  in  general, 
HTptliToft::!:  think  a  to  exist?  Simplythi8;-that,  as  think. 
lUity.  'ing  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  in  other 

words,  that  I  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I 
may  think  away  from  it,  I  may  turn  to  other  things ;  and  I  can  thus 
exclude  it  from  my  consciousness ;  )i>ut,  actually  thinking  it,  I  can- 
not think  it  as  non-existent,  for  as  it  is  thought,  so  it  is  thought 
existent. 

But  a  thing  is  thought  to  exist,  only  as  it  is  thought  to  exist  in 
time.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  We  cannot  think  an 
object  of  thought  as  non-existent  de  presently  —  as  actually  an  object 
of  thought.  But  can  we  think  that  quantum  of  existence  of  which 
an  object,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  complement,  as  non-existent,  either  in 
time  past,  or  in  time  future  ?  Make  the  experiment.  Try  to  think 
the  object  of  your  thought  as  non-existent  in  the  moment  before 
the  present.  —  You  cannot.  Try  it  in  the  moment  before  that.  — 
You  cannot.  Nor  can  you  annihilate  it  by  carrying  it  back  to  any 
moment,  however  distant  in  the  past.  You  may  conceive  the  parts 
of  which  this  complement  of  existence  is  composed,  as  separated ; 
if  a  material  object,  you  can  think  it  as  shivered  to  atoms,  subli- 
mated into  aether;  but  not  one  iota  of  existence  can  you  conceive 
as  annihilated,  which  subsequently  you  thought  to  exist.  In  like 
manner  try  the  future, — try  io  conceive  the  prospective  annihila- 
tion of  any  present  object,  —  of  any  atom  of  any  present  object.  — 
You  cannot.  All  this  may  be  possible,  but  of  it  we  cannot  think 
the  possibility.  But  if  you  can  thus  conceive  neither  the  absolute 
commencement  nor  the  absolute  termination  of  an3rthing  that  is 
once  thought  to  exist,  try,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  conceive 
the  opposite  alternative  of  infinite  non-commencement,  of  infinite 
non-terminatiou.  To  this  you  are  equally  impotent.  This  is  the 
•category  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied  to  the  category  of  Exist- 
ence under  the  category  of  Time. 

But  in  this  application  is  the.  principle  of  Causality  not  given  ? 
Why,  what  is  the  law  of  Causality?  Simply  this,  —  that  when  an 
object  is  presented  phsenomenally  as  commencing,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  now  contains, 
has  previously  been  ; — in  other  words,  that  all  that  we  at  present 
come  to  know  as  an  effect  must  previously  have  existed  in  its 
causes;  though  what  these  causes  are  we  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
unable  even  to  surmise. 
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THE  ItEGULATIVB  FACULTY.  —  LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  m 
ITS  APPLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITY. 

OiTB  last  Lecture  was  principally  occupied  in  giving  a  sjstematio 
view  and  a  summary  criticism  of  the  various 
opinions  of  philosophers,  regarding  the  origin  of 
that  inevitable  necessity  of  our  nature,  which  compels  us  to  refuse 
any  real  commencement  of  existence  to  the  phsenoraena  which  arise 
in  and  around  us;  in  other  words,  that  necessity  of  our  nature, 
under  which  we  cannot  but  conceive  everything  that  occurs,  to  be 
an  effect,  that  is,  to  be  something  consequent,  which,  as  wholly 
derived  from,  may  be  wholly  refunded  into,  something  antecedent. 
The  opinions  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  this 
claim  of  thought,  may  be  divided  into  two  ^wmma  genera  or  cate- 
gories ;  as  all  opinions  on  this  point  view  the  Causal  Judgment  either, 
1°,  As  resting  inunediately  or  mediately  on  experience,  or  2^,  As  rest- 
ing immediately  or  mediately  on  a  native  principle  of  the  mind  itself; 
—  in  short,  all  theories  of  causality  make  it  either  a  posteriori  or 
Empirical,  or  make  it  a  priori  or  Pure. 

I  shall  not  again  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  doctrines  into 
which  the  former  category  is  subdivided ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  wholly  worth- 
less, as  wholly  incapable  of  accounting  fpr  the  quality  of  necessity,^ 
by  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  causal  judgment  is  character- 
ized. 

The  opinions  which  fall  under  the  second  category  are  not  obnox- 
ious to  this  sweeping  objection  (except  Brown's),  as  they  are  all 
equally  competent  to  save  the  phsenomenon  of  a  sabjective  necessity. 
Of  the  three  opinion^  (I  discount  Brown's)  under  this  head,  one 
supposes  that  the  law  of  Causality  is  a  positive  affirmation,  and  a 
primary  fact  of  thought,  incapable  of  all  further  analysis.  The  other 
two,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as  a  negative  principle,  and  as  capable 
of  resolution  into  a  higher  law. 
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Of  these,  the  first  opinion  (the  sixth)  is  opposed  in  linmiey  by  the 
presumption  of  philosophy  against  the  multiplication  of  special  prin- 
ciples. By  the  law  of  Pardmony,  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ple  can  only  be  legitimated  by  its  necessity ;  and  that  necessity  only 
emerges  if  the  phsenomenon  to  be  explained  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  aqd  ordinary  causes.  The  possible  validity  of  this  theory, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  two  others  being  actually  found  incom- 
petent. As  postulating  no  special,  no  new,  no  positive  principle,  and 
professing  to  account  for  the  phaBnomenon  upon  a  common  and  a 
negative  ground,  they  possess  a  primary  presumption  in  their  favor ; 
and  if  one  or  other  be  found  to  afford  us  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  need  not,  nay,  we  are  not  entitled  to,  look  beyond. 

Of  these  two  theories,  the  one  (the  seventh)  attempts  to  analyze 
the  principle  of  Causality  into  the.  principle  of  Contradiction ;  the 
other  (the  eighth),  into  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  The  for- 
mer has  been  long  exploded,  and  is  now  universally  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  negation  of  causes  involves  an  aiHrma- 
tion  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  has  been  shown  to  bo  delu- 
sive, as  the  demonstration  only  proceeds  on  a  viitual  assumption  of 
the  point  in  question.  The  field,  therefore,  is  left 
The  law  of  Causality  ^  f^^  ^^^  i^^  ^he  eighth),  which  endeavors  to 

conttitnted  by  the  law  ^.  .  ^\  .  -^  ,.       .  , 

of  the  Conditioned.  analyze  the  mental  law  of  Causality  into  the  men- 

tal law  of  the  Conditioned.    This  theory,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  proposed,  is  recommended  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.    It  postulates  no  new,  no  special,  no  positive  principle.    It 
only  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  and  the  law  of  limitation,  the 
law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  one  of  its  applications. 
The  law  of  the  Con-      constitutes  the  law  of  Causality.    The  mind  is 

dHioned.  .  .       i» 

necessitated  to  think  certain  forms;  and,  under 
these  forms,  thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two 
contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivable, 
but  one  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  is  necessarily 
true.  In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  only  requisite  to  spec- 
ify two  of  these  forms,  —  Existence  and  Time.  I  showed  you  that 
thought  is  only  possible  under  the  native  conceptions,  —  the  a  priori 
forms, — of  existence  and  time;  in  other  words,  the  notions  of  ex- 
istence and  time  are  essential  elements  of  every  act  of  intelligence. 
But  while  the  mind  is  thus  astricted  to  certain  necessary  modes 
or  forms  of  thought,  in  these  forms  it  can  only  think  under  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  while  obliged  to  think  under  the  thought  of  time, 
it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  commencement  of 
time,  and  it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commence- 
ment of  time ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  conceive 
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an  absolute  minimum  of  time,  nor  yet,  on  the  other,  can  it  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  form  two  pairs  of  contra- 
dictories,  that  is,  of  counter-propositions,  which,  if  our  intelligence 
be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  on  the  same 
authority,  one  necessarily  must  be  true.  This  proves :  1*,  That  it  is 
not  competent  to  argue,  that  what  cannot  be  comprehended  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  is  impossible  in  reality ;  and  2%  That  the  nacessities  of 
thought  are  not  always  positive  powers  of  cognition,  but  often 
negative  inabilities  to  know.  The  law  of  mind,  that  all  that  is  pos- 
itively conceivable,  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  inconceivable 
extremes,  and  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has  never  been 
generalized,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  philosopher,  I  call  the  Law  or 
Principle  of  the  Conditioned. 
Thus,  the  whole  pha^nomenon  of  causality  seems  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its 
Tbii  isw  in  Ks  «p-  application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
plication  to  •  tbing      mental  category  of  Existence,  and  under  the 

ln!^«d^m!'a^rti  *>*'*^  ^^  °^®»^*^  Category  of  Time.  We  cannot 
Uie  piuenomenon  of  know,  we  caunot  think  a  thing,  except  as  exist- 
CBaiaiit^.  ing,  that  is,  under  the  category  of  existence ;  and 

we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  as  existing,  ex- 
cept in  time.  Now  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  to 
any  object,  thought  as  existent,  and  thought  as  in  time,  will  give  us 
at  once  the  phienomenon  of  causality.  And  thus :  —  An  object  is 
given  us,  either  by  sense  or  suggestion,  —  imagination.  As  known, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  existent,  and  in  tin^e.  But  to  say  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable 
to  think  it  non-existent,  that  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  annihilate 
it  in  thought.  And  this  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  aside  from 
it;  we  may  occupy  our  attention  with  other  objects;  and  we 
may  thus  exclude  it  from  our  thoughts.  This  is  certain :  we  need 
not  think  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thinking  it,  we  cannot 
think  it  not  to  exist.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future.  But  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an 
object  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  present,  or  future.    To 

obviate  misapprehension,  however,  I  must  make 

Annihilation   and      ^  very  Simple  observation.    When  I  say  that  it 

cch'ed^y  u».**    *°"*      ^^  impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought — 

in  other  words,  to  conceive  it  as  non-existent, — 
it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  figui*e  to  ourselves  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  distributed  and  arranged  and  modified 
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in  ten  thousand  fonns,  —  we  can  imagioe  anything  of  it,  short  of 
annihilation.  But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  which 
is  realized  in  any  object,  —  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  bodies,  or  as 
diminished,  without  addition  to  them.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to 
construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added 
to,  or  an  atom  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 
Make  the  experiment.  Form  to  yourselves  a  notion  of  the  universe ; 
now  can  you  conceive  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the 
universe  is  the  sum,  is  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  You  can 
conceive  the  creation  of  a  world  as  lightly  as  you  conceive  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation  ?  It  is  not  the  springing 
of  nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it  c  —  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  crisis  of  creation. 
Can  we  realize  it  to  ourselves,  in  thought,  that,  the  moment  after  the 
universe  came  into  manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together,  than  there  was 
the  moment  before,  in  the  Deity  himself  alone?  This  we  cannot 
imagine.  What  I  have  now  said  of  our  conceptions  of  creation, 
holds  true  of  our  conceptions  of  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  no 
real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing. 
But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  an  exertion  of  divine 
power,  so  annihilation  is  only  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  a  withdrawal 
of  the  divine  support.  All  that  there  is  now  actually  of  existence  in 
the  universe,  we  conceive  as  having  virtually  existed,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  Creator ;  and  in  ima^ning  the  universe  to  be  annihilated 
by  its  Author,  we  can  only  imagine  this,-  as  the  retractation  of  an 
outward  energy  into  power.  All  this  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  human  mind  to  think  aught  that  it  thinks,  as  non-existent  either 
in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

[^  Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in 

Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corre- 

Onrinabiiitr  to  think      sponds  with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 

avgbt Mextraded  from      conceived  existent  in  Space,  as  in  space  becoming 

uutoaC^JjlTom^^      non-existent.    We  cannot  realize  it  to  thought, 

tibiuty.  that  a  thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the 

one  quantity  or  the  other.    Hence,  under  exten- 
sion, the  law  of  Ultimate  Incompresslbility ;  under  pretension,  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect.] 
We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  only  of  one  inconceivable  extreme 

1  Supplied  tnm  D!seus$io»$^  p.  6SK).  —  Eo. 
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of  the  condidoned,  in  its  application  to  the  categor7  of  existence  in  the 

category  of  time,  —  the  extreme,  of  absolute  com- 

The  Jnanite  regreae      mencement ;  the  other  is  equally  incomprehen- 

of  Timonoie»8incon.      ^.j^j     ^^^^  ^  ^^^  extreme  of  infinite  regress  or 

ceivable  than  Its   ab-  '  '  __,  ,       ,  .     ,  ^     . 

•oioteoommencemeiit.      non^ommenoement    With  this  latter  we  have, 

however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.     [  ^  Indeed, 

as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures  far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind, 

and  exerts  a  &r  inferior  influence  in  the  modification  of  thought, 

than  the  Absolute.     It  is,  in  fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and 

in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our 

part  to  seek  it  out.]     It  is  the  former  alone,  —  it  is  the  inability  we 

experience  of  annihilating  in  thought  an  exist- 

OarinabUitytoeoB-      ence  in  time  past,  in  other  words,  our  utter  im- 

oeive  existence  as  ab-      poteuce  of  couoeiviug  its  absolute  commence- 

Boiuteiy  te«i°»i°«  J*^      meut,  that  constitutes  and  explains  the  whole 

time,   constitntes    the  '  ^ 

phenomenon  of  cans-  phiBnomenon  of  causality.  An  object  is  pre- 
•iity.  sented  to  our  obsei*vation  which  has  phaenom- 

enally  begun  to  be.  Well,  we  cannot  realize 
it  in  thought  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement 
of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment;  because  this 
supposes  that,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  could  again  think  it  as 
non-existent^  which  is  for  us  impossible.  What,  then,  can  we  do  ? 
That  the  phaanomenon  presented  to  us  began,  as  a  phaenomenon,  to 
be,  —  this  we  know  by  experience;  but  that  the  elements  of  its 
existence  only  began,  when  the  phaanomenon  they  constitute  came 
into  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  represent  in  thought.  In 
these  circumstances,  how  do  we  proceed  ?  —  How  must  we  proceed  ? 
There  is  only  one  possible  mode.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  (that  ia,  a  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being)  whoso 
phaenomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist, 
prior  to  this  rise,  under  other  forms ;  *  [and  hyfomiy  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  any  mode  of  existence,  conceivable  by  us  or  not].  But  to 
say  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is  only  in 
other  words  to  say,  that  a  thing  had  causes.    I  have  already  noticed 

to  you  the  error  of  philosophers  in  supposing, 
Of  Second  Causes      that  anything  cau  have  a  single  cause.      Of 

there  must  be  at  least        ^^  j  ^^  ^^^     ^f  g^^^^^i  Causes.      Of  the 

a  concurrence  of  two,  *  " 

tocomrtitute  aneiibct  causatiou  of  the  Deity  we  can  form  no  possible 
conception.  Of  second  causes,  I  say,  there  must 
almost  always  be  at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  efiTect. 
Take  the  example  of  vapor.  Here  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of 
evaporation,  is  a  very  inaccurate,  —  at  least  a  very  inadequate  ex- 

1  Supplied  from  Diseussi4m$,  p.  (SI. — Ed.        2  Supplied  ttom  Dtseussions,  p.  621.  ~  Eo. 
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pression.  Water  is  as  mach  the  cause  of  evaporation  as  heat.  Bat 
heat  and  water  together  are  the  causes  of  the  phienonienon.  Nay, 
there  is  a  third  concause  which  we  have  forgot,  —  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  a  cloud  is  the  result  of  these  three  concurrent  causes  or  con- 
stituents ;  and,  knowing  this,-  we  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  back 
the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  contains  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance. But  on  the  hypothesis,  that  we  are  not  aware  what  are  the 
real  constituents  or  causes  of  the  cloud,  the  human  mind  must  still 
perforce  suppose  some  unknown,  some  hypothetical,  antecedents,  into 
which  it  mentally  refunds  all  the  existence  which  the  doad  is  thought 
to  contain. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  in  itself  or  a  more  fertile  cause  of 

delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  the 

To  nippote  that  the      causal  judgment  is  elicited  only  when  we  appre- 

canmi  jud^ent   to       j^^j^^  objects  in  consecution,  and  uniform  conse- 

elioitedonlybyobjectB  >  r^n  ,         i  .  /•         , 

In  uniform  consecu-  cutiou.  Of  course,  the  observation  of  such  suc- 
tion, to  erroneous.  ccssion  prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particu- 
lar causes  to  particular  effects.  But  this  consid- 
eration ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  law  of  Caus- 
ality, absolutely,  which  consists  not  in  the  empirical  attribution  of 
this  phsenomenon,  as  cause,  to  that  phsanomenon  as  effect,  but  in 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and 
be  by  us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a  series  of 
successive  phsenomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange 
themselves  under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  [ '  Of  no  phse- 
nomenon, as  observed,  need  we  think  the  cause ;  but  of  every  phse- 
nomenon, must  we  think  a  cause.  The  former  we  may  learn 
through  a  process  of  induction  and  generalization ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained  by  the  condition  of 
Relativity.  On  this,  not  sunken  rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
been  shipwrecked.] 

This  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  to  explain   the  phaenomenon  of  the  Causal 

Judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordi- 

The  author's  doo-      nary,  no  express   principle.    It  does  not  even 

trine  of  CauMiit/,  to      found  upon  a  positive  power ;  for,  while  it  shows 

be  preferred.  ai.   *  ^u        i.  •  \-        •  i  x« 

lo.  From  lis  simpUo-      *"*^  ^"®  phfBnomenon  m  question  is  only  one  of 
itj.  a  class,  it  assigns,  .as  their  common  cause,  only 

a  negative  impotence.     In  this,  it  stands  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  one  other  theory  which  saves  the 

1  Supplied  from  DiseutdonSj  p.  622.  —  Ed. 
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phflBnonienon,  bat  which  sa^es  it  only  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  speoial 
principle^  expressly  devised  to  account  for  this  phaenomeuon  alone. 
Nature  never  works  by  more»  and  more  complex  instruments  than 
are  necessary; — /ufSh^  mptrnk;  and  to  aasome  a  particular  force,  to 
perform  what  can  be  better  explained  by  a  general  imbecility,  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophiang. 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postolated  an  express  and 
positive  affirmation  of  intelligence  to  account 
eiuu  ^"^"^  *^^^  for  the  feet,  that  existence  cannot  absolutely 
commence,  we  muist  equally  postulate  a  counter 
affirmation  of  intelligence,  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the  conn* 
ter  fact,  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one 
necessity  of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  die  other ;  and  if  the  one  be 
a  positive  doctrine,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  also 
must  be  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories;  and,  as  contrsr 
dictories,  they  cannot  both  be  true.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie !  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which 
I  propose,  these  contradictory  phsenomena  are  carried  up  into  the 
common  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  fecultiee.  Intelligenoe  is 
shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ;  our  nature  is,  thus,  not  a  lie,  nor 
the  Author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine  avoids  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  which  attaches  to  the  morp 
8^.  AToidiDg  the  «u  difficult  and  complex.  It  is  this :—  To  suppose 
orinconsbteBoy.  »  positivc  and  spccial  pnuciple  of  causality,  is 

to  suppose,  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to 
us,  through  intelligence,  the  &ct  that  there  is  no  fi:ee  causation,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect;  exist- 
ence being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and  determined 
consequents.  But  this  is  an  assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
most  of  the  patrons  of  that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  The  assertion 
of  absolute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a 
moral  universe,  consequently  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  moral 
universe ;  in  a  word.  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of 
man^s  moral  nature;^  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihi- 
lated, which  in  any  scheme  of  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion, 
established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  also.  Aware  of  this, 
some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  special  prin- 
ciple,—  a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, — find  themselves  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  fix>m  the  consequences  of  their'  doctrine, 

1  See  ftbOTe,  leet  U.  p.  18  ««  mv  -*Ed. 
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to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though  unirersal  in  its  deliverance,  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  universally  true;  and,  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  fixHu  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
eanse,  that  is,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they 
attribute  to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  Bat  here  their 
own  principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  given,  as  a  special  and  positive  law  of  intelligence, 
that  every  origination  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  commence- 
ment. Now  to  exempt  certain  phienomena  from  this  law,  for  the 
sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  cannot  validly  be  done.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  this  would  be  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  a  complex 
ment  of  contradictory  revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  veracity  to  any. 
^Falsiis  iti  uno,  fidsns  in  omnibus."  Absolute  skepticism  is  hence 
the  legitimate  conclusion.  But,  in  the  second  place,  waiving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  tho 
positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  lib- 
erty,— what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate 
from  the  universality  of  the  former?  We  have  none.  If  both  are 
equally  positive,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  the  other  the  alter- 
native, which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  exposed  to  these  difficul- 
ties.   It  does  not  suppose  that  the  judgment  of 
AdTsntagee  of  tha      Causality  is  founded  on  a  power  of  the  mind 

Author*!  doctrine  ftir-         .  .  •      xu         1.4.       i.   j.    • 

tber  shown  ^  recognize  as  necessary  in  thought  what  is 

necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence;  it,  on 
the  contrary,  founds  this  judgment  merely  on  the  impotence  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories,  and,  as  one  or  other 
of  two  contradictories  must  be  true,  though  both  cannot,  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  the  inability  of  the  mind 
to  conceive  an  alternative  as  possible,  that  such  alternative  is  really 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
affirmation  of  mind,  but  merely  an  incapacity  of  positively  thinking 
the  contrary,  it  follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  positive  consciousness, — the  affirmative  deliver- 
ance, that  we  are  truly  the  authors, —  the  responsible  originatoi*s,  of 
our  actions,  and  not  merely  links  in  the  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  on  this  doctrine  that 
we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  will, —  that  we 
can  rationally  assert  to  man  a  ^fiitis  avolsa  voluntas."  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  fr^e  must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive absolute  commencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free 
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volition.  Bat  as  little  can  we  oonceive  the  alternative  on  which 
liberty  is  denied,  on  which  necessity  is  affirmed.  And  in  favor  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  fact  that  we  are  free,  is  given  us  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  uncompromising  law  of  Duty,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be 
redargued  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Conditioned  proves,  against  the  necessitarian,  that 
something  may,  nay  must,  be  true,  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly 
unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility ;  whilst  it  shows  that  the 
objection  of  incomprehensibility  applies  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism  than  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  If  the  deduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Causal  Judgment,  which  I  have  attempted,  should 
speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  afford  a  securer  and  more 
satisfactory  foundation  for  our  practical  interests,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated.^ 

1  Here,  In  the  maniucript,  oocnn  the  fol-  these  Lectaree.    It  wiU  also  be  obeeired  that 

lowing  eentence,  with  mark  of  deletion:—  Sir.  W.  Hamilton  does  not  pursue  the  appU- 

**  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak,  when  we  cation  of  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned  to  the 

consider  the  question  of  the  Libertjr  or  Ke-  principle  of  Substance  and  Phsnomenon,  as 

cessity  of  our  Volitions,  under  the  Third  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion.    See 

Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phenomena, —the  above,  p.  682.    On  Causality,  and  on  Liberty 

Conative.**    The  author  does  not,  however,  and  Necessity,  see  ftirther  in  Diteuisionsy  p. 

resume  the  consideration  of  this  question  in  026  ei  uq.y  and  Appendix  tL— £d. 
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LECTURE    XLI. 

SECOND  GREAT  CLASS  OF  MENTAL  PHENOMENA -.  THE  FEEL- 
INGS; THEIR  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO  THE  COGNI- 
TIONS AND  CONATIONS. 

Having  concluded  our  consideration  of  the  First  Great  Class  of 
the  PhaBnomena  revealed  to  us  by  conscious- 
Second  Great  cimb      ^      — ^Y\e  phaenoraena  of  knowledge, —  we  are 

of  mental  phxnomena,  ^  ,       «  i      ^    i  ^i 

— theFeeiingi.  ^^^  ^^  enter  On  the  Second  of  these  Classes, — 

the  class  which  comprehends  the  phsBnomena  of 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  or,  in  a  single  word,  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling.* 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  class  of  mental 

appearances,  considered  in  themselves,  there  are  several  questions 

of  a  preliminary  character,  which  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of.     Of 

these,  two  naturally  present  themselves  in  the 

Two     preliminary  threshold  of  our  inquiry.     The  first  is,— 

qoestions      r^^ardJng  ''  ^      •^  ^        ' 

the  Feelings.  ^^  t^®  phsBuomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  con- 

stitute a  distinct  order  of  internal  states,  so  that 
we  are  warranted  in  establishing  the  capacity  of  Feeling  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  second  is, — In  what  position  do  the  Feelings  stand  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations;  and,  in  particular, 
whether  ought  the  Feelings  or  the  Conations  to  be  considered  first, 
in  the  order  of  science  ? 

Of  these  questions,  the  former  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 
either  superaeded  or  lightly  dismissed.    This  is 
1.  Dothepiucnomena      shown,  both  by  the  very  modern  date  at  which 
ZIlZT^^uJiZ      ^^®  analysis  of  the  Feelings  into  a  separate  class 
der  of  internal  states?       of  phsBUomena  was  proposed,  and  by  the  contro- 
versy to  which  this  analysis  has  given  birth. 
Until  a  very  recent  epoch,  the  feelings  were  not  recognized  by 
any  philosopher  as  the  manifestations  of  any  fundamental  power. 
The  distinttion  taken  in  the  Peripatetic    School,  by  which  the 

1  Bee  aboTe,  leot  xL  p.  126. — Ed. 
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The  Feelings  were 
not  recof^iized  as  the 
manifestations  of  any 
fhndamental  power, 
nntil  a  verjr  reoent  pe- 
riod- 
Peripatetic  diTision 
of  the  mental  ph»- 
ndmena. 


mental  modifications  were  divided  into  Gnostic  or  Cognitive,  and 
Orectic  or  Appetent^  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  faculties  to  the  FacuUaa  cogno- 
acendi  and  the  Factdtcis  appetendi^  was  the 
distinction  which  was  long  most  universally 
prevalent,  though  under  various,  but  usually 
less  appropriate,  denominations.  For  example, 
the  modem  distribution  of  the  mental  powers 
into  those  of  the  Understanding  and  those  of  the 
Will,  or  into  Powers  Speculative  and  Powers 
Active, —  these  are  only  very  inadequate,  and  very  incorrect,  ver- 
sions of  the  Peripatetic  analysis,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  laud- 
able for  its  conception,  and  still  more  laudable  for  its  expression. 
But  this  Aiistotelic  division  of  the  internal  states,  into  the  two 
categories  of  Cognitions  and  of  Appetencies,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Feelings,  as  a  class  coordinate  with  the  two  other  genera ;  nor  was 
there,  in  antiquity,  any  other  philosophy  which  accorded  to  the 
feelings  the  rank  denied  to  them  in  the  analysis  of  the  Peripatetic 
school.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that,  by  Plato^ 
the  capacity  of  Feeling  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental powers ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  total  perversion  of  Plato^s  lan- 
guage, by  a  total  reversion  of  the  whole  analogy  of  his  psychology, 
that  any  color  can  be  given  to  this  opinion.  Kant,  as  I  have 
formerly  observed,  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
Recognition  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  tri-logical  classification.  But  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  £[ant  only  placed  the 
keystone  in  the  arch,  which  had  been  raised  by 
previous  philosophers  among  hiB  countrymen.  The  phenomena  of 
Feeling  had,  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  Kant,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  German  psychologists,  and 
Suizer.  MendeissohB.  ^^^  ^y  i^jj^^  jj^^n  Considered  as  a  separate  class 
Eberhard.  Piatner.  ^^  mental  States.  This  had  been  done  by  Suizer^ 
in  1751,  by  Mendelssohn*  in  1763,  by  Kiestnei^ 
in  1763  (?),  by  Meiners*  in  1773,  by  Eberhard*  in  1776^  and  by 


Feelings   by   modem 
pbiloeophers, 


1  See  VfUemukKng  ttfter  <feil  Uhpfung  der 
angi^ehmen  wui  unang^iukmui  BmpfimdMtgttk ; 
first  pnblisbed  in  the  Hemoln  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  in  1751  and  1762.  Bee  Verm.  pkOos, 
Schriften,  y.  i.  p.  1.  Lelpsle,  1000.  Cf.  his 
AUgcnuins  Theoru  der  MeJiUnen  JQiiufe,  1771.  — 
Ed.  [For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the 
former  work,  see  Rdnhold,  tfberdU  hishiHgm 
Begnfft  vom  VergnBgen,  7tnHi»eMU  8ckri/Ui^ 
i.  p.  296.    Jena,  1796.] 

2  Brie/e  Il6er  dU  Bmafbuhmim^  1766.  ~Ed. 

8  8m  Nowodk  TheorU  du  Baitirt,  par  H 


Sulser;  OMe  de»  RiJUxions  tur  rOriguu  dm 
Pktttir,  par  X.  Kastner,  de  l*Aoad6mie  Royale 
de  Berlin,  1767,  first  pnbllahed  in  the  Memolit 
of  the  Academy  in  1740.  See  Mow,  p.  fi9L 
—  Ed. 

i  See  Abnu  der  Aydbokfu,  1778.—  Ed. 

<  See  ABgenumt  TkeorU  dt$  Denkeus  mtd 
Smpjindemt  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin  in  1776;  new  edit.  1786«  Ct  IVorwdr 
scAffNcn  msfmdk{^k«ii,  ad  edit.  Halle,  1786.— 
Ed. 
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Plainer^  in  1780  (?).    It  remained,  however,  for  Kant  to  establish, 
by  his  authority,  the  decisive  trichotomy  of  the 
K»nt,-the  first  to      mental  powers.    In  his  Critique  of  Judgment 
omy  of  tiM  mental       {KHtik  der  Urtheilskraft)^  and,  likewise,  in  his 
powen.  Anthropology^  he  treats   of  the  capacities  of 

Feeling,  apart  from,  and  along  with,  the  facul- 
ties of  Cognition  and  Conation.'    At  the  same  time,  he  called 
attention  to  their  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  more  precisely  and  more  explicitly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors did  he  refer  them  to  a  particular  power, —  a  power  which 
constituted  one  of  the  three  fundamental  phenomena  of  mind. 
This  important  innovation  necessarily  gave  rise  to  controversy. 
It  is  true  that  the  Kantian  reduction  was  ad- 
Kant»8     doctrine      fitted,  not  Only  by  the  great  majority  of  those 

controverted  by  aome  ,  '„  ,      ,        .  f.  ,  .  ,      i^  ,      , 

phuceophemofnote.  ^^^  followed  the  impulsion  which  Kant  had 
given  to  philosophy,  but,  likewise,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  psychologists  of  Germany,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Critical  School.  A 
reaction  was,  however,  inevitable;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  number  were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Feelings  in 
their  new  rank,  as  one  of  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  mental 
phaenomena;  a  smaller  number,  —  but  among  them  some  philos- 
ophers of  no  mean  account,  —  endeavored,  however  violent  the 
procedure,  to  rcannex  them,  as  secondary  manifestations,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  coordinate  classes,  —  the  Cognitions  and  the 
Conations. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  classification 
in  question,  it  is  proper  to  premise  a  word  in  ref- 

Meanine  of  the  term  ,  .  «-  ,  i*ti 

Feeling.  crencc  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which  the 

phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  designated,^ 
—  the  term  Feeling;  for  this  is  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  on  the 
accident  of  its  ambiguity  have  been  founded  some  of  the  reasons 
against  the  establishment  of  the  class  of  phssnomena,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote. 

It  is  easy  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  word,  when  that  word  denotes  some  object  which  has  an  exist- 
ence external  to  the  mind.  I  have  only  to^point  out  the  object, 
and  to  say,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  signified  by  such  or  such  a 

1  The  threefold  division  of  the  mental  ph«-  b.  i.  H  27—48,  edit.  1798.  KtaiVs  Kr.  d.  Urtheii9' 

nomcna  forma  the  basiB  of  the  peychological  hrti/t  was  first  published  in  1790;  the  Anthro' 

part  of  Platner*8  Neue  Anthropohgie^  1790,*  see  potogUf  thoagh  written  before  it,  was  only 

book  ii     The  first  edition  (Anthropologie)  ap-  first  published  in  1798.  ~Ed. 
peared  in  1772-4.    Cf.  Phil.  Aphorismenf  vol.  i.        s  See  above,  lect.  xi.  p.  129. —Ed. 
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name ;  for  example,  this  is  called  a  hmtse^  that  a  rainbow^  this  a 
horscj  that  an  oas,  and  so  forth.  In  these  cases,  the  exhibition  of 
the  reality  is  tantamount  to  a  definition ;  or,  as 
Bm7  to  eoBT^  a  an  old  logician  expresses  it,  ^Cognitio  oninis 
eiew  knowledge  of  tiM  intuitiva  est  definitiva.'*  *  The  same,  however, 
which  denote  ph»-  ^^^^  °^^  ^^^^  ***  regard  to  an  object  which  lies 
Bomena  extwnia  to  within  the  mind  itsel£  What  was  easy  in  the 
the  mind.  one  casc  becomes  difficolt  in  the  other.     For 

although  he  to  whom  I  woald  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term,  by  pointing  oat  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
express,  has,  at  least  may  have,  that  very  object 
Not  m  with  mpeot      present  in  his  mind,  still  I  cannot  lay  my  finger 

to  words  denoting  ol>-  »^         t  ^     •        -^  ^  •        -l     ^i. 

jocu  thet  lie  within      o^  it,— I  cannot  give  It  to  examine  by  the  eye, 
uiemind.  — to  smell,  to  tastc,  to  handle.    Thus  it  is  that 

misanderstandings  frequently  occur  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  objects,  inasmuch  as  one  attaches  a  dififerent  meaning 
to  the  word  from  that  in  which  another  uses  it ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  mental  phsenomena,  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that,  in  all  languages,  one  term  has  become  the  sign 
of  a  plurality  of  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  a  single  notion  is 
designated  by  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion and  employment  of  language,  as  it  originates  in  the  impossi- 
bility, anterior  to  its  institution,  of  approximating  different  minds  to 
a  common  cognition  of  the  same  internal  object ;  so  this  ambiguity, 
when  once  established,  reacts  powerfully  in  perpetuating  the  same 
difiiculty;  insomuch  that  a  principal,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  im- 
pediment in  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  of  mind,  is  the  vague* 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  the  instrument  of  thought  itselC  A  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  one  extending  to  all  languages,  is  seen  in 

the  words  most  nearly  correspondent  to  the  very 

Feeling^  Geftthi,      indeterminate  expression  feding.     In  English, 

^^,        '  this,  like  all  others  of  a  psychological  application, 

was  primarily  of  a  purely  physical  relation,  being 
originally  employed  to  denote  the  sensations  we  experience  through 
the  sense  of  Touch,  and  in  this  meaning  it  still  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed. From  this,  its  original  relation  to  matter  and  the  corporeal 
sensibility,  it  came,  by  a  very  natural  analogy,  to  express  our  con- 
scions  states  of  mind  in  general,  but  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  the  term  in  English ;  and  precisely  similar  is 

1  C£  Melsnchtbon,  Ihilcma/a  Dialeeiiea^  De     Omnls  intnitlTt  notitla  est  dellnitio.>*— Ed. 
D^nitione^  who  quotes  it  as  an  old  saying:     [Cf.  Keekermann,  O^cro,  t.  i.  p.  196  ] 
"  VetttS  enim  dictum  est,  et  dignom  memoria : 
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that  of  the  cognate  term  GefuhZ  in  German.  The  same,  at  least  a 
similar,  history  might  be  given  of  the  Greek  term  wxTByftrvs^  and  of 
the  Latin  sensuSy  senscUio^  with  their  immediate  and  mediate  deriva- 
tives in  the  different  Romanic  dialects  of  modem  Europe,  —  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  dialects.  In  applying  the  term 
feeling  to  the  mental  states,  strictly  in  so  far  as  these  manifest  the 
phsBnomena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  word  is  used,  not  in  all  the  meanings  in  which 
it  can  be  employed,  but  in  a  certain  definite  relation,  were  it  not  that 
a  very  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  ambiguity  of  .the 
expression.  Feeling^  in  one  meaning,  is  manifestly  a  cognition ;  but 
this  affords  no  ground  for  the  argument,  that  feding^  in  every  signi^ 
fication,  is  also  a  cognition.  This  reasoning  has  however,  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  by  a  philosopher  from  whom  so  paltry  a  sophism  was 
assuredly  not  to  be  expected. 

It  being,  therefore,  understood  that  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and 

that  it  is  only  used  because  no  preferable  can  be 

Canwediwjrijninate      found,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 

in  conioiousiieM  cer-  f  ^^  disproof  of  the  affirmation,  —  that  I  am 

tfdn  flUtes  which  can-        *,  ,  -i.       .     .      .       .  . 

not  be  reduced  to  those  ^"^®  *^  discrimmatc  m  consciousness  certam 
of  Cognition  or  cona-  States,  cert^n  qualities  of  mind,  wMch  cannot 
**<»  •  be  reduced  to  those  either  of  Cognition  or  Cona- 

tion ;  and  that  I  can  enable  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  observe  for  them- 
selves these  states  or  qualities,  which  I  call  Feelings.  Let  us  take  an 
example.  In  reading  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  what  do  we  experience? 
This  qnestJon  decided  ig  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  the 
In  the  affirmatiFc  by      narrative  occasions,  other  than  such  as  can  be 

an  appeal  to  experl-  ' 

enee.  referred  either  to  the  cognition  or  to  will  and 

desire  ?  Our  faculties  of  knowledge  are  called 
certainly  into  exercise ;  for  this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  every  other 
state.  But  is  the  exultation  which  we  feel  at  this  spectacle  of  human 
virtue,  the  joy  which  we  experience  at  the  temporary  success,  and 
the  sorrow  at  the  final  destruction  of  this  glorious  band,  -^  are  these 
affections  to  be  reduced  to  states  either  of  cognition  or  of  conation  in 
either  form  ?  Are  they  not  feelings,  —  feelings  partly  of  pleasure, 
partly  of  pain  ? 

TaJce  another,  and  a  very  familiar,  instance.  You  are  all  probably 
acquainted  with  the  old  ballad  of  CJievy  Ghasey  and  you  probably 
recollect  the  fine  verse  of  the  original  edition,  so  lamentably  spoiled 
in  the  more  modem  versions : 
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"  For  Widdrington  my  soul  is  sad, 
Thmt  ever  he  slain  slioiild  be. 
For  when  his  legs  were  stricken  off. 
He  kneeled  and  fonght  on  his  knee."  i 

Now,  I  ask  yoa,  again,  is  it  possible,  by  any  process  of  legitimate 
analysis,  to  carry  up  the  mingled  feelings,  some  pleasurable,  some 
painful,  which  are  called  up  by  this  simple  picture,  into  anything 
bearing  the  character  of  a  knowledge,  or  a  volition,  or  a  desire? 
If  \k'e  cannot  do  this,  and  if  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  are  compelled  to  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  an  order  of 
phsenoraena,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  either  of  the  other 
classes,  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  third  class  by  themselves. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  some  philosophers, 

Groandi  on  which  .  and  among  these,  what  is  remarkable,  a  dis- 
objoction    has   been      tinguished    champion  of  the  Kantian    8}-stenL 

taken  to  the  Ksntlan  .  . 

ciuBiScaUon   of  the      ^*^®  endeavored  to  discredit  the  validity  of  the 
mental  phcnomaaa.  classification. 

Passing  over  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  power  of  Feeling  as  a  fundamental  capacity  of 
mind,  in  so  far  as  these  proceed  merely  on  the  ambiguities  of 
language,  I  shall  consider  only  the  principal  objections  from  the 
nature  of  the  phienomena  themselves,  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
three  principal  opponents  of  the  classification  in  question,  —  Carus, 
Weiss,  and  Krug.  The  last  of  these  is  the  philosopher  by  whom 
these  objections  have  been  urged  most  explicitly,  and  with  greatest 
force.  I  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of 
the  difiiculties  which  he  proposes  for  solution. 

I  may  premise  that  this  philosopher  (Krug),  admitting  only  two 
fundamental  classes  of  psychological  phsanomena,  —  the  Cognitions 
and  the  Conations,  —  goes  so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain,  that  what 
have  obtained,  from  other  psychologists,  the  name  of  Feelings^ 
constitute  no  distinct  and  separate  class  of  mental  functions;  bat 
that  the  very  supposition  is  absurd  and  even  im- 
possible. '^That  such  a  power  of  feeling,"  he 
argues,  *  "  is  not  even  conceivable,  if  by  such  is  understood  a  power 

1  "For  Wethanyngton  my  harte  was  wo,  though  not  exactly  in  language,  in  Kng's 

That  ever  he  elmyne  shnlde  be ;  PkOosophiseku  Lexikon^  art.  iSSulciiJfcra/te.    The 

For  when  both  hii  leggia  wear  hewyne  author,  in  the  same  work,  art.  Gtf^hl^  reftn 

in  tOf  to  his  Gnmdlag*  zu  eintr  neuen  Theorie  der  Gt- 

He  knyled  and  fooght  on  hys  kne."  J^iMe,  vnd  des  togeiummUn  GeJkMsvermlfgenSj 

"Original  Vematif  in  Percy's  Rfliques.-^  KSnigvberg,  1828,  for  a  fuller  diwussion  of 

Ed.  the  question.    See  also  above,  lect.  xi.  p.  130. 

9  This  objection  is  given   iu  fubelanoe,  —  Eo. 
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essentially  different  from  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  Conation," 
(thus  I  translate  Vorstdlungkind  Bestrebungsvermogen)^  "  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  consideration The  powers  of 

cognition  and  the  powers  of  conation  are,  in  propriety,  to  be  regarded 
as  two  different  fundamental  powei-s,  only  because  the  operation  of 
our  mind  exhibits  a  twofold  direction  of  its  \i;hole  activity,  —  one 
inwards,  another  outwards ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Immanent,  ideal  or 
theoretical,  and,  on  the  other  a  Transeunt,  real  or  practical,  activity. 
Now,  should  it*  become  necessary  to  interpolate  between  these  two 
powers,  a  third ;  consequently,  to  convert  the  original  duplicity  of 
our  activity  into  a  triplicity ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
attribute  to  the  third  power  a  third  species  of  activity,  the  product 
of  which  would  be,  in  feet,  the  Feelings.  Now  this  activity  of  feel- 
ing must  necessarily  have  either  a  direction  inwards,  or  a  direction 
outwards,  or  both  directions  at  once,  or  finally  neither  of  the  two, 
that  is,  no  direction  at  all ;  for  apart  from  the  directions  inwards  and 
outwards,  there  is  no  direction  conceivable.  But,  in  the  first  case, 
the  activity  of  feeling  would  not  be  different  from  the  cognitive  activ- 
ity, at  least  not  essentially ;  in  the  second  case,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  appetency  manifested  under  the  form  of  a  feeling ;  in  the 
third,  the  activity  of  feeling  would  be  only  a  combination  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  activity  ;  consequently,  there  remains  only  the  8Ui> 
l>osition  that  it  has  no  direction.  ^  We  confess,  however,  that  an 
hypothetical  activity  of  such  a  kind  we  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves 
as  a  real  activity.  An  activity  without  any  determinate  direction, 
would  be  \\x  fact  directed  upon  nothing,  and  a  power  conceived  as  the 
source  of  an  activity,  directed  upon  nothing,  appears  nothing  better 
than  a  powerless  power,  —  a  wholly  inoperative  force,  in  a  word,  a 
nothing."  —  So  far  our  objectionist. 

In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  its  cogency  de- 
pends on  this,  —  that  the  suppositions  which  it 

Criticized.  1.  The  makes,  and  afterwards  excludes,  are  exhaustive 
«ipposition.on  which      ^^  complete.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     "  For, 

the     reaflODiDg     pro-        .         ,  /. 

ceeds,a«notexh*a8t.  ^^  P^^®  ^^  ^^o  energies,  an  immanent  and  a 
ive.  transeunt,  we  may  competently  suppose  three, — 

We  may  sappoee  ^n  ineunt,  an  immanent,  and  a  transeunt.  1®, 
cn!^nt,"  Wwe^!  ^^^  Ineunt  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 
and  Tranaeant.  of  isind,  directed  upon  objects  in  order  to  kiiow 

them,  —  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, —  mentally  to  appropriate  them ;  2®,  The  Immanent  ener- 
gy might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  internal  fluctuation  about  the 
objects,  which  had  been  brought  to  representation  and  thought,  —  a 
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pleasurable  or  a  painfiil  affection  caused  by  them,  in  a  word,  a  feel- 

iug ;  and  3^,  The  Transeant  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 

tending  towards  the  object  in  order  to  reach  it,  or  to  escape  from  it 

This  hypothesis  is  qaite  as  allowable  as  that  in  opposition  to  which 

it  is  devised,  and  were  it  not  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis, 

which  rests  on  no  v^lid  foundation,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the 

feelings  not  as  immanent  activities,  bat  as  immanent  passivities. 

"  But,  in  point  of  fiict,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  analogy  of  our 

spiritual  nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  mental  powers 

s.  Bat  w«  irt  not      a  direction  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  on  the 

wuTuited  to  Mcriiw      contrary,  they  are  rather  the  prindples  of  our 

to  the  mental  powen  i  L  -.  r      u*  u  i     •  i 

a  dirtjction  either  out-  internal  sUtes,  of  which  we  can  only  improperly 
waitifl  or  Inward*.  predicate  a  direction,  and  this  only  by  relation 

to  the  objects  of  the  states  themselves.  For 
directions  are  relations  and  situations  of  external  things ;  but  of  such 
there  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  the  internal  world,  except  by  luial- 
ogy  to  outer  objects.  In  our  Senses,  which  have  reference  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  there  is  an  outward  direction  when  we  perceive,  or 
when  we  act  on  external  things ;  whereas,  we  may  be  said  to  turn 
inwards,  when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  contained  within 
the  mind  itself,  be  this  in  order  to  compass  a  knowledge  of  our 
proi>er  nature,  or  to  elevate  ourselves  to  other  objects  still  more 
worthy  of  a  moral  intelligence.  Rigorously  considered,  the  feelings 
are  in  this  meaning  so  many  directions,  —  so  many  turnings  towards 
those  objects  which  determine  the  feelings,  and  which  please  or  dis- 
please us.  Take,  for  example,  the  respect,  the  reverence,  we  feel  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  higher  virtues  of  human  nature ;  this  feel- 
ing is  an  immanent  conversion  on  its  object. 

*'^  The  argument  of  the  objectors  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that 

as  in  the  external  world,  all  is  action  and  reae- 
8.   The   aipment      ^j^^  —  ^n  jg  working  and  counterworkine«  —  all 

founded   on  the    by-        .        '  .  ,  ,  .  .        ,       ? 

pothe«i8,  that  what  la  ^  attraction  and  repulsion ;  so  m  the  mtemal 
true  of  Inanimate,  ii  World,  there  is  only  one  operation  of  objects  on 
true  of  animated  dip      ^}jg  mind,  and  one  operation  of  the  mind  on  ob- 

ture;  and  would  leave        •     ..        ^l     /?  >.  •  ^   •  '^^         ^i_ 

nowiiiordedreinthe  2^^^^  I  the  former  must  consist  m  cognition,  the 
uuivcrse.  latter  in  conation.     But  when  this  hypothesis  is 

subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
treacherous  is  the  reasoning  which  infers  of  animated,  what  is  true 
of  inanimate,  nature ;  for,  to  say  nothing  offltught  else  that  militates 
against  it,  this  analogy  would  in  truth  leave  no  will  or  desire  in  the 
univei-se  at  all ;  for  action  and  re&ction  are  already  compensated  in 
cognition,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  sensitive  Perception  itself'** 

1  Biunde,  Versuch  d.  empirisehen  PiyekologU,  iL  i  207,  p.  M— M.  —Ed. 
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Saoh  is  a  specimen  of  the  only  argument  of  any  moment,  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Feelings  as  an  ultimate  class  of  mental 
phenomena. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  question ;  —  What  is  the  position  of  the 

Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other  classes ; 

n.  What  iB  the  pod-      —and,  in  particular,  should  the  consideration 

tionoftheFeeiingsby      ^f  ^^ie  Feelings  precede,  or  follow,  that  of  the 

reference  to  the   two        ^  .         o 

other  ela«e8  of  men-        ConatlOnS  ? 

tai  phenomena?.  The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  ques- 

tion, will  be  given  in  the  determination  of  the 
first  part;  for  Psychology  proposes  to  exhibit  the  mental  phaBnom- 
ena  in  their  natural  consecution,  that  is,  as  they  condition  and  sup- 
pose each  other.  A  system  which  did  not  accomplish  this,  could 
make  no  pretension  to  be  a  veritable  exposition  of  our  internal  life. 
"To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  take  an  example.  A  person  is 
fond  of  cards.    In  a  company  where  he  beholds 

Heeolved  by  an  ez-  •  *  ^i  •  •■•.>• 

^^  i^  *  game  m  progress,  there  arises  a  desire  .to  join 

in  it.  Now  the  desire  is  here  manifestly  kin- 
dled by  the  pleasure,  which  the  person  had,  and  has,  in  the  play. 
The  feeling  thus  connects  the  cognition  of  the  play  with  the  desire 
to  join  in  it ;  it  forms  the  bridge,  and  contains  the  motive,  by  which 
we  are  roused  from  mere  knowledge  to  appetency, — to  conation,  by 
reference  to  which  we  move  ourselves  so  as  to  attain  the  end  in 
view. 

"  Thus  we  find,  in  actual  life,  the  Feelings  intermediate  between 

the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations.     And  this 

The  Feelings  inter-      relative  position  of  these  several  powers  is  neo- 

mediate   between  the  .  i        .    ••!  •  •^.  ^i. 

Cognitions  and  cona.      ©ssary;  Without  the  previous  cognition,  there 
tions.  could  be  neither  feeling  nor  conation ;  and  with- 

out the  previous  feeling  there  could  be  no  cona- 
tion. Without  some  kind  or  another  of  complacency  with  an 
object,  there  could  be  no  tendency,  no  pretension  of  the  mind  to 
attain  this  object  as  an  end;  and  we  could,  therefore,  determine 
ourselves  to  no  overt  action.  The  mere  cognition  leaves  us  cold 
and  unexcited ;  the  awakened  feeling  infuses  warmth  and  life  into 
us  and,  our  action ;  it  supplies  action  with  an  interest,  and,  without 
an  interest,  there  is  for  us  no  voluntary  action  possible.  Without 
the  intervention  of  feeling,  the  cognition  stands  divorced  from  the 
conation,  and,  apai-t*  from  feeling,  all  conscious  endeavor  after  any- 
thing would  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

"That  the  manifestations  of  the  Conative  Powers  are  determined 
by  the  Feelings,  is  also  apparent  from  the  following  reflection.  The 
volitiou  or  desire  tends  towards  a  something,  and  this  something 
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ifl  only  given  us  in  and  through  some  faculty  or  other  of  cogni- 
tion.   Now,  were  the  mere  cognition  of  a  thing 
Ti«t  the  ConaUre      sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  our  conation,  in  that 

Fowcra  are  determined 

by  the  Feeiingi  fu^      ^^^i  ^1  ^^^  ^^  knowu  in  the  same  manner  and 
ther  shown.  in  the  same  degree,  would  become  an  equal  ob- 

Mere  oognition  not      j^^^  ^f  desire  or  will.     But  we  covet  one  thing; 
^^jj  '      we  eschew  another.    On  the  supposition,  like- 

wise, that  our  conation  was  only  regulated  by 
our  cognition,  it  behooved  that  every  other  individual  besides  should 
be  desirous  of  the  object  which  I  desire,  and  be 
jecu  known  to  ^  desirous  of  it  also  so  long  as  the  cognition  of  the 
Mine  manner  and  de-  object  remained  the  same.  But  one  person  pur- 
free,  are  not  eqaai  oi>.  sucs  what  another  person  flies ;  the  same  person 
jectaofdedreorwiu.  j^^^  yeams  after  Something  which  anon  he 
1.  Beeaan  diftrent      loathes.    And   why?    It  is  manifest  that  here 

todividnals  are  desir-  .  i'       %  '  3  •  i_i  ^-^  •       i_-  i_ 

ouaofdiflferentoidecu.       ^^^^^  "^*  "^^  ^P^^  ^^'^^^  variable  quantity,  which, 
when  united  with  the  cognition,  is  capable  of 
rousing  the  powers  of  conation  into  activity.    But  such  a  quantity 
is  given,  and  only  given,  in  the  feelings,  that  is,  in  our  consciousness 
of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.    If  we  take  this  element,  —  this 
influence,  —  this  quaritity,  —  into  account,  the  whole  anomalies  are 
solved.     We  are  able  at  once  to  understand  why  all  that  is  thought 
or  cognized  with  equal  intensity,  does  not,  with  equal  intensity, 
affect  the  desires  or  the  will;  why  different  individuals,  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  same  objects,  are  not  similarly  attracted  or 
repelled;  and  why  the  same  individual  does  not  always  pursue  or 
fly  the  same  object.    This  is  all  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  thing 
may  please  one  person  and  displease  another;  and  may  now  be 
pleasurable,  now  painful,  and  now  indifferent,  to  the  same  person. 
"  From  these  interests  for  different  objects,  and  from  these  oppo- 
site interests  which  the  same  object  determines 
Importance  of  a  eoi^      j^  qup  different  powers,  are  we  alone  enabled  to 
theiu!tare  and  influ-      render  Comprehensible  the  change  and  conflic- 
enoe  of  the  Feelings.        tion  of  our  desires,  the  vacillations  of  our  voli- 
tions, the  warfare  of  the  sensual  principle  with 
the  rational,  —  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit ;  so  that,  if  the*  nature 
and  influence  of  the  feelings  be  misunderstood,  the  problems  most 
important  for  man  are  reduced  to  insoluble  riddles. 

"According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Feelings,  placed  in  the  midst 
between  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  the  powers  of  Conation,  per- 
form the  functions  of  connecting  principles  to  these  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  the  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  feelings  as  a 
class  coordinate  with  the  cognitions  and  the  conations, — on  the 
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ground  that  they  afford  no  principle  of  mediation,  is  of  all  objec- 
tions the  most  futile  and  erroneous.    Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 
that  as,  in  our  actual  existence,  the  feelings  find 
Place  of  the  theoiy      ^jjgjy    j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  cognitions,  and  before  the 

of  the  Feelings  in  the  ^5  •       *v  •  r        •    j     xi. 

science  of  mind.  conations,  —  SO,  in   the   science   of  mmd,  the 

theory  of  the  Feelings  ought  to  follow  that  of 

our  faculties  of  Knowledge,  and  to  precede  that  of  our  faculties  of 

Will  and  Desire."^     Notwithstanding  this,  various  even  of  those 

psychologists  who   have   adopted   the   Kantian  trichotomy,  have 

departed  from  the  order  which  Kant  had  correctly  indicated,  and 

have, averted  it  in  every  possible  manner,  —  some  treating  of  the 

feelings  in  the  last  place,  while  others  have  considered  them  in  the 

first. 

The  last  preliminary  question  which  presents  itself  is — Into  what 

subdivisions  are  the  Feelings  themselves  to  be 

III.  Into  what  sub-      distributed?     In  considering  this   question,  I 

divisions  are  the  Feel-  ,     „  ^  >.,,...  ,  . 

ings  to  be  distributed?  ^hall  first  State  some  of  the  divisions  which  have 
been  proposed  by  those  philosophers  who  have 
recognized  the  capacity  of  feeling  as  an  ultimate,  a  fundamental, 
phaenomenon  of  mind.  This  statement  will  be  necessarily  limited 
to  the  distributions  adopted  by  the  psychologists  of  Germany ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  Kantian  reduction,  though  prevalent  in  the 
Empire,  has  remained  either  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by,  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  mind  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 
To  commence  with  Kant  himself.  In  the  Critique  of  Judgment^ 
he  enumerates  three  specifically  different  kinds 
of  complacency,  the  objects  of  which  are  sever- 
ally the  Agreeable  {das  Angenehm)^  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
In  his  treatise  of  Anthropology^^  subsequently  published,  he  divides 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  into  two  great  classes ;  —  1°,  The 
Sensuous;  2°,  The  Intellectual.  The  former  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  feel- 
ing arises  either  through  the  Senses  (Sensual  Pleasures),  or  through 
the  Imagination  (Pleasures  of  Taste).  The  latter  of  these  classes 
is  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  kinds ;  for  our  Intellectual  Feel- 
ings are  connected  either  with  the  notions  of  the  Understanding,  or 
with  the^  ideas  of  Reason.  I  may  notice  that  in  his  published  man- 
ual of  Anthropology^  the  Intellectual  Feelings  of  the  first  subdivis- 
ion,—  the  feelings  of  the  Understanding,  are  not  treated  of  in 
detail. 

1  Binnde,  Versuck  d.  empiruehen  PsychologU^         8  )  5.     Werkey  ir.  p.  68  —Ed. 
11.  f  206,  p.  60-64. —£d.  8  B.  U.     Werke^  vii  p  148.  —  £d. 
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Gottlob  SohuLse,    though  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  general,  adopta  the  threefold  clas- 
sification into  the  Cognitions,  the  Feelings,  and 
the  Conations ;  bat  he  has  preferred  a  division  of  the  Feelings  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Kdnigsberg.    These  he  dis- 
tributes into  two  classes, —  the  Corporeal  and  the  Spiritual;  to 
which  he  annexes  a  third  class  made  up  of  these  in  combination, — 
the  Mixed  Feelings. 
Hillebrand'  divides  the  Feelings,  in  a  threefold  manner,  into 
those  of  States,  those  of  Cognitions,  and  those 
*  "^  of  Appetency  (will  and  desire) ;  and  again  into 

Real,  Sympathetic,  and  Ideal 

Herbart*  distributes  them  into  three  classes ;  —  1%  Feelings  which 
are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thing 
felt;  2^  Feelings  which  depend  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  feeling  mind ;  8%  Feelings  which  are  intermediate  and 
mixed. 

Cams*  (of  Leipzig,  —  the  late  Cams)  thus  distributes  them. 
"Pure  feeling,'*  he  says,  "has  relation  either  to 
Reason,  and  in  this  case  we  obtain  the  Intellect- 
ual Feelings ;  or  it  has  relation  to  Desire  and  Will,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  the  moral  feelings.'*  Between  these  two  classes,  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  Moral  Feelings,  there  are  placed  the  Esthetic  Feel- 
ings, or  feelings  of  Taste,  to  which  he  also  adds  a  fourth  class,  that 
of  the  Religious  Feelings. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  illustrious  diviuons  of  the  Feelings 
into  their  primary  classes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  distributions.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  they  may  be  divided,  in 
the  first  place,  into  two  great  classes, — the  Higher  and  the  Lower, 
-^  the  Mental  and  the  Corporeal,  in  a  word,  into  Sentiments  and 
Sensations. 

1  Anthrapologie,  §  144-140,  p.  296  tttq-t  Sd  tkut  tpttmuaiseken  BehamBung  d«r  empinseken 

edit  1028.  >  Ed.                             '  FtfekologU,  U.  f  210,  p.  74,  edit.  1831.   Cf. 

S  Amtkropologu,  \l  288.  ~Ed.  Scbeidlcr,  Pigckohgii,  f  04,  p.  44S,  edit  IfiSS. 

S  Ltkrbueh  zur  AyeAofafM,  f  96.     Werk$^  rol.  —  Ed. 

T.  p.  72.    On  the  dividOM  of  the  Feeliaga  4  AyeAofoerw,   Wtrke,  L  ^,  edit.  Leipsie, 

mentioned  In  the  text,  eee  Binnde,  ftrsmek  1306.— Ed. 
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LECTURE    XLII. 

THE   FEELINGS.  — THEORY  OF  PLEASUBB  ASD  PAIN. 

Ik  our  last  Lecture,  we  commenced  the  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
^   „  „  ond  Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena,— 

The  Iieelinga.  i  ,  n    t^     i«  i  » 

the  phasnomena  of  Feehng,  —  the  phsenomena 
of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Though  manifestations  of  the  same  indivisihle  subject,  and  them- 
selves only  possible  through  each  other,  the  three 
CognWoM,  Feeling.    .  ^j^^^^g  ^^  mental  phenomena  still  admit  of  a  valid 

and  Conation,— tbeir         _ "^    ,  _  .  ,_ 

essential  pecuiiariUea.  discnmmation  m  theory,  and  require  severally 
a  separate  consideration  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  I  fonnerly  stated  to  you,  that  though  knowledge,  though 
consciousness,  be  the  necessary  condition  not  only  of  the  phasnomena 
of  Cognition,  but  of  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling,  and  of  Conation, 
yet  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce  the  two  latter  classes  to 
the  first,  and  thus  to  constitute  the  faculty  of  Cognition  into  the  one 
fundamental  power  of  mind,  had  been  necessarily  unsuccessful ;  be- 
cause, though  the  phjenomena  of  Feeling  and  of  Conation  appear 
only  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  cognition ; 
yet  consciousness  shows  us  in  these  phsenomena  certain  qualities, 
which  are  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  phae- 
nomcna  of  Cognition  itself.  The  characters  by  which  these  three 
classes  are  reciprocally  discriminated  are  the  following.  —  In  the 
phaenomena  of  Cognition,  consciousness  distin- 
guishes an  object  known  from  the  subject  know- 
ing. This  subject  may  be  of  two  kinds :  —  it  may  either  be  the 
quality  of  something  different  from  the  ego ;  or  it  may  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ego  or  subject  itself.  In  the  former  case,  the  object, 
which  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of  discrimination  the  object-object^ 
IS  given  as  something  different  from  the  percipient  subject.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  object,  which  may  be  called  the  subject-object^  is  given 
as  really  identical  with  the  conscious  ego,  but  still  consciousness 
distinguishes  it,  as  an  accident,  from  the  ego; — as  the  subject  of  that 
accident,  it  projects,  as  it  were,  this  subjective  phaenomenon  from 
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itself  —  views  it  at  a  diftUnce,  —  in  a  word,  objectifies  it.  This 
discrimiDation  of  self  from  sel^  —  this  objecUfication,  —  is  the  qual- 
ity which  constitutes  the  essential  peculiarity  of  Cognition. 

In  the  phienomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  phsBnomena  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain, — on  the  contrary,  consciousness  does  not 

Feeling,— hov  dto-      place  the  mental  modification  or  state  before  it- 

criminated  ttuBk  Cos-  i<*     •     <•  t         • 

nition.  ^** »  *^  "^^  °^^  contemplate  it  apart,  —  as  sepa- 

rate from  itself^ — but  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one. 
The  peculiarity  of  Feeling,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  subjectively  subjective ;  there  is  no  object  different  from 
self,  —  no  objectification  of  any  mode  of  6el£  We  are,  indeed,  able 
to  constitute  our  states  of  pain  and  pleasure  into  objects  of  i*efleo- 
tion,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  reflection,  they  are  not  feel- 
ings, but  only  reflex  cognitions  of  feelings. 
In  the  phnnomena  of  Conation,  —  the  phsenomena  of  Desire  and 
Will,  —  there  is,  as  in  those  of  Cognition,  an  ob- 

Conmtlon,-howdto.        •     .    ^^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^-^  ^^  j^^^^^.j^ 
criminated  from  Cog-       •'       '  "^  ^ 

nuj^  edge.    Will  and  desire  are  only  possible  through 

knowledge, — "  Ignoti  nulla  cupido."  But  though 
both  cognition  and  conation  bear  relation  to  an  object,  they  are  dis- 
criminated by  the  difference  of  this  relation  itscl£  In  cognition, 
there  exists  no  want ;  and  the  object,  whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive, is  not  sought  for,  nor  avoided ;  whereas  in  conation,  there  is 
a  want,  and  a  tendency  supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeavor, 
either  to  obtain  the  object,  when  the  cognitive  faculties  represent  it 
as  fitted  to  afford  the  fruition  of  the  want;  or  to  ward  off*  the  object, 
if  these  faculties  represent  it  as  calculated  to  frustrate  the  tendency, 
of  its  accomplishment. 

The  feelings  Pleasure  and  Pain  and  the  Conations  are,  thus,  though 
so  frequently  confounded  by  psychologists,  easily 

ConaUon.-how  dte-      distinguished.     It  is,  for  example,  altogether  dif- 

orimiiiated  from  Feel-        ^  nti  it.  /•• 

I  ferent  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst,  as  states  of  pain, 

and  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement ;  and  still 
more  different  is  it  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  afforded  in  the  act  of  this  appeasement  itself.  Pain  and 
pleasure,  as  feelings,  belong  exclusively  to  the  present ;  whereas  cona- 
tion has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing, — 
a  striving,  either  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  present  state,  or 
to  exchange  it  for  another.  Thus,  conation  is  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  the  power  of  overt  activity,  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion. 

But  although,  in  theory,  the  Feelings  are  thus  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Desires  and  Volitions,  they  are,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
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sensed,  not  to  be  considered  as  really  divided.    Both  are  conditions 
of  perhaps  all  onr  mental  states ;  and  while  the  Cognitions  go  prin- 
cipally to  determine  our  speculative  sphere  of  existence,  the  Feelings 
and  the  Conations  more  especially  concur  in  regulating  our  practical. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  expedient 
to  consider  the  phaBnomena  of  Feeling  prior  to 
What  An  the  general      discussing  those  of  Couation ;  —  but  before  en- 

eondition*  which  de-        •.      .  .,  -a        .•  i»  xi.  ^   /*    ^ 

termine  the  exirtenoe      ^®"°g  ^°  *^®  Consideration  of  the  several  feel- 
of  pieaaoie  and  Pain?      ings,  and  before  stating  under  what  heads,  and  in 

what  order,  these  are  to  be  arranged,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  up  the  general  question,  —  What 
are  the  general  conditions  which  determine  the  existence  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  th^  phsBUomena  which  constitute 
the  essential  attribute  of  feeling,  under  all  its  modifications  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 

order :  —  I  shall,  first  of  all,  state  the  abstract 

Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  in  other  words, 
enounce  the  fundamental  law  by  which  these  phsenomena  are  gov- 
erned, in  all  their  manifestations.  I  shall,  then,  take  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  relation  the  doctrine  I  would  support  stands 
to  previous  speculations.  This  being  accomplished,  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  inquire,  how  far  the  theory  in  question  is  borne  out  by 
the  special  modifications  of  Feeling,  and  how  far  it  affords  us  a  com- 
mon principle  on  which  to  account  for  the  phaBnomena  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  under  every  accidental  form  they  may  assume. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  deliver  in  somewhat  abstruse  formulfe,  the 

theory  of  pleasure.    The  meaning  of  these  for- 

1.    The  theory  of      jj^xilsd  I  caunot  cxpect  should  be  fully  appre- 

^^ta^e^brt^t      liended,  in  the  first  instance,  —  far  less  can  I 

expect  that  the  validity  of  the  theory  should 
be  recognized,  before  the  universality  of  its  application  shall  be  illus- 
trated in  examples. 

1.  Man  exists  onlyas  he  lives ;  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 

he  consciously  lives,  but  this  only  as  he  consci- 

Firvt  momentum.  _  .  tt         •         •  .  •         i 

ously  energizes.  Human  existence  is  only  a  more 
general  expression  for  human  life,  and  human  life  only  a  more  general 
expression  for  the  sum  of  energies,  in  which  that  life  is  realized,  and 
through  which  it  is  manifested  in  consciousness.  In  a  word,  life  is 
energy,  and  conscious  energy  is  conscious/ life.  ^ 

1  Cf  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nie.ix.9i  x.4.— Ed.     pasqlre;  partly  tending  to  rert,  partiy  to 
Loepius,  LezUeon  v.  Tergn^kgen ;  theory  of  ceasa-     action.  —  Mtmonmdwn. 
tion  and  activity;  makes  partly  active,  partly 
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In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  and  of  those  which  are  to  fi>llow, 
I  may  observe,  that  the  term  energy^  which  is  equivalent  to  aci^ 
activity^  or  operation^  is  here  used  to  comprehend  also  all  the  mixed 
states  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for,  inasmuch 

as  we  are  conscious  of  {ny  modification  of  mind, 
the  teraTnie      *  there  IS  neoessaril  J  more  Uian  a  mere  pa^ivity  of 

the  subject ;  consdousness  itself  implying  at  least 
a  reaction.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  nouns  energy^  act,  ae- 
tivityy  cpemtiony  with  the  correspondent  verbs,  are  to  be  understood 
to  denote,  indifferently  and  in  general,  all  the  processes  of  our  higher 
and  our  lower  life,  of  which  we  are  conacioas.  *  This  bdng  premised, 
I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition. 

II.  Human  existence,  human  life,  human  energy,  is  not  unlimited, 
but  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  modes,  through  which  alone  it  can  possibly 

be  exerted.    These  different  modes  of  action  are  called,  in  different 
Telhtions^  poteerB^/acuUieSj  capacities^  dispositionSy  habits. 
In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
attention,  that  power  denotes  either  a  &culty  or 
ExpianaUoB     •f      ^  capacity ;  faeuity  denotes  a  power  of  acting, 
ty^  etc.  capacity  a  power  of  bemg  acted  upon  or  suffer- 

ing; disposition^  a  natural,  and  habitj  an  ac- 
quired, tendency  to  act  or  suffer. '  In  reference  to  habit,  it  ought 
however  to  be  observed,  that  an  acqmred  necessarily  supposes  a 
natural  tendency.  Habit,  therefore,  comprehends  a  disposition  and 
something  supervening  on  a  disposition.  The  disposition,  which  at 
first  was  a  feebler  tendency,  becomes,  in  the  end,  by  custom,  that  is, 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  exerted  energy,  a  stronger  tendency. 
Disposition  is  the  rude  original,  habit  is  the  perfect  consummation. 

III.  Man,  as  he  consciously  exists,  is  the  subject  of  pleasure  and 

pain ;  and  these  of  various  kinds :  but  as  man  only 
consciously  exists  in  and  through  the  exertion  of 
certain  determinate  powers,  so  it  is  only  through  the  exertion  of 
these  powers  that  he  becomes  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  each 
power  being  in  itself  at  once  the  &culty  of  a  specific  energy,  and 
a  capacity  of  an  appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  as  the  concomitant  of 
that  energy. 

IV.    The  energy  of  each  power  of  conscious 

existence  having,  as  its  reflex  or  concomitant,  an 

appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  no  pain  or  pleasure  being  competent 

1  Here  •  written  intvipoUtioii — Owi^Mitoii,     oevet,  whether  actlTe  or  pMdve]    See  below, 
exerciUf  perbape  better  [ezprenJoni  than  en-     p.  60^— Ed. 
ergy,  m  applying  eqoalljr  to  all  mental  pro-        *  See  abore,  leot  z.  p.  US.  —  Ed. 
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to  man,  except  as  the  ooncomitant  of  some  determiDate  energy  of 
life,  the  all-important  question  arises,  —  What  is  the  general  law 
imder  which  these  coanter-phsBnomena  arise,  in  all  their  special 
manifestations  ? 

In  reference  to  this  proposition,  I  would  observe  that  pleasare  and 
pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  contraries,  not 

pieawiPB  and  Pain      ^  contradictories,  that  is,  the  affirmation  of  the 

opposed  as  contraries,  .....  «    ,  ,  .,  , 

notaacontradiotoriea.  <>««  implies  the  ne^tion  of  the  Other,  but  the 
negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  other ;  for  there  maj  be  a  third  or  intermediate  state, 
which  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of  pain,  but  one  of  in- 
difference. Whethei*  such  a  state  of  indifference  do  ever  actually 
exist ;  or  whether,  if  it  do,  it  be  not  a  complex  state  in  which  are 
blended  an  equal  complement  of  pains  and  pleasures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  pleasure  as  one  opposed  to  the  quality  of 
pun,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  determine 
them :  or,  if  this  cannot  be  answered,  what  is  the  general  fact  or  law 
which  regulates  their  counter-manifestation ;  and  if  such  a  law  can 
be  discovered  for  the  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enable  us  also  to 
explain  the  other,  for  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fifth  proposition. 

V.  The  answer  to  the  question  proposed  is :  —  the  more  perfect, 

the  more  pleasurable,  the  energy;    the    more 

imperfect,  the  more  painful. 
In  reference  to  this  proposition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  an- 
swer here  given  is  precise,  but  inexplicit ;  it  is  the  enouncement  of 
the  law  in  its  most  abstract  form,  and  requires  at  once  development 
and  explanation.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  the  following 
propositions. 

VI.  The  perfection  of  an  energy  is  twofold ;  1®,  By  relation  to  the 

power  of  which  it  is  the  exertion,  and  2\  By 
relation  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  conver- 
sant.    The  former  relation  affords  what  may  be  called  its  subjective^ 
the  latter  what  may  be  called  its  o^ective^  condition. 

The  explanation  and  development  of  the  preceding  proposition  is 
^ven  in  the  following. 

Vn,    By  relation  to  its  power :  —  An  energy  is  perfect,  when  it  is 

tantamount  to  the  full,  and  not  to  more  than  the 

full,  complement  of  free  or  spontaneous  energy, 

which  the  power  is  capable  of  exerting ;  an  energy  is  imperfect, 

either  1°,  When  the  power  is  restrained  from  putting  forth  the  whole 

amount  of  energy  it  would  otherwise  tend  to  do,  or,  2®,  When  it  is 
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stimulated  to  put  forth  a  larger  amount  than  that  to  which  it  is  spon- 
taneously disposed.  The  amount  or  quantum  of  energy  in  the  case 
of  a  single  power  is  of  two  kinds,  —  1**,  An  intensive,  and  2*,  A  pro- 
tensive;  the  former  expressing  the  higher  degree,  the  latter  the 
longer  duration,  of  the  exertion.  A  perfect  energy  is,  therefore, 
that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power,  both  in  the  degree  and  for  the 
continuance  to  which  it  is  competent  without  straining ;  an  imperfect 
energy,  that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power  in  a  lower  or  in  a  higher 
degree,  for  a  shorter  or  for  a  longer  continuance,  than,  if  left  to 
itself,  it  would  freely  exert.  There  are,  thus,  two  elements  of  the 
perfection,  and,  consequently,  two  elements  of  the  pleasure,  of  a  sim- 
ple energy :  —  its  adequate  degree  and  its  adequate  duration ;  and 
four  ways  in  which  such  an  energy  may  be  imperfect,  and,  conse- 
quently, painful ;  inasmuch  as  its  degree  may  be  either  too  high,  or 
too  low  ;  its  duration  either  too  long,  or  too  short. 

When  we  do  not  limit  our  consideration  to  the  simple  energies 
of  individual  powers,  but  look  to  complex  states,  in  which  a  plurality 
of  powers  may  be  called  simnltaneously  into  action,  we  have,  besides 
the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities  of  energy,  a  third  kind,  to 
wit,  the  extensive  quantity.  A  state  is  said  to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  extensive  energy,  in  proportion  as  it  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  simultaneously  codperating  powers. 
This  complement,  it  is  evident,  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  either 
of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  perfect  and  pleasurable, 
or  of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  imperfect  and  painful, 
or  of  energies  partly  perfect,  partly  imperfect,  and  this  in  every 
combination  afforded  by  the  various  perfections  and  imperfections 
of  the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities.  It  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  the  intensive  and  the  two  other  quantities  stand  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  any 
energy,  the  shorter  is  its  continuance,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  more  completely  does  it  constitute  the  whole  mental  state,  — 
does  it  engross  the  whole  disposable  consciousness  of  the  mind. 
The  maximum  of  intensity  is  thus  the  minimum  of  continuance  and 
of  extension.  So  much  for  the  perfection,  and  proportional  pleasure, 
of  an  energy  or  state  of  energies,  by  relation  to  the  power  out  of 
which  it  is  elicited.  This  paragraph  requires,  I  think,  no  com- 
mentary. 

VIII.  By  relation  to  the  object  (and  by  the  term  ol^ect^  be  it 

observed,  is  here  denoted  every  objective  cause 

by  which  a  power  is  determined  to  activity), 

about  which  it  is  conversant,  an  energy  is  perfect,  when  this  object 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  to  its  power  the  condition  reqni- 
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site  to  let  it  spring  to  fall  spontaneous  activity ;  imperfect,  when  the 
object  is  of  such  a  character  as  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stimulate 
the  power  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  activity  beyond  its 
maximum  of  free  exertion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thwart  it  in  its 
tendency  towards  this  its  natural  limit.  An  object  is,  consequently, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  determines  a  power  to 
perfect  or  to  imperfect  energy. 

But  an  object,  or  complement  of  objects  simultaneously  presented, 
may  not  only  determine  one  but  a  plurality  of  powers  into  coac- 
tivity.  The  complex  state,  which  thus  arises,  is  pleasurable,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  constitutive  energies  are  severally  more  perfect ;  pain- 
fill,  in  proportion  as  these  are  more  imperfect ;  and  in  proportion 
as  an  object,  or  a  complement  of  objects,  occasions  the  average  per- 
fection or  the  average  imperfection  of  the  complex  state,  is  it,  in  like 
manner,  pleasurable  or  painful. 

IX.  Pleasure  is,  thus,  the  result  of  certain  harmonious  relations, 

—  of  cerUdn  agreements ;  pain,  on  the  contrary, 
the  effect  of  certun  unharmonious  relations  — 
of  certain  disagreements.  The  pleasurable  is, 
therefore,  not  inappropriately  called  ths  agree-^ 

aUcj  the  painful  the  duagreedble;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  doc-» 
trine,  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  thus  defined : 

Pleasure  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 

of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.^    Pain,  a  reflex  of 

the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power. 

I  shall  say  a  word  in  illustration  of  these  definitions.    Taking 

pleasure, — pleasure  is  defined  to  be  the  reflex 

of  energy,  and  of  perfect  energy,  and  not  to  be 

either  energy  or  the  perfection  of  energy  itselij 

—  and  why  ?  It  is  not  simply  defined  an  energy, 
exertion,  or  act,  because,  some  energies  are  not 

pleasurable, — being  either  painful  or  indifferent,  It  is  not  simply 
defined  the  perfection  of  an  energy,  because  we  can  easily  separate 
in  thought  the  perfection  of  an  act,  a  conscious  act,  from  any  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  its  performance.  The  same  holds  true,  mutatis 
mutandis^  of  the  definition  of  pain,  as  a  reflex  of  imperfect  energy. 

Again,  pleasure  is  defined  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded,—  of  free  and  unimpeded,  exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose 


Ninth. 
Definitions  of  Pleas- 
ure and  Fain. 


The    definition    of 
Fleasnre  illustrated. 

1.  Pleasnre  the  reflex 
of  energy. 


1  This  is  snbsUntially  the  definition  of  Aris- 
totJe,  whose  doctrine,  as  expounded  in  the 
10th  book  of  the  NUomadiean  Ethies,  is  more 
fhlijr  stated  below,  p.  684.  In  the  less  acen- 
rate  disserta-tion,  which  oocun  In  the  7th 


book  of  the  same  treatise,  and  which  perhaps 
properly  belongs  to  the  Emlemian  Etkiesy  the 
pleasure  is  Identified  with  the  energy  itself.— 
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enei^  we  are  conscioas.  Here  the  torm  tpontaneaua  refers  to  the 
subjective,  the  term  unimpeded  to  the  objective, 
^XT^  "*  perfection.  Touching  the  tenn  >ponU,»eou^ 
every  power,  all  conditions  being  supplied,  and 
all  impediments  being  removed,  tends,  of  jits  proper  nature  and 
without  effort,  to  put  forth  a  certain  determinate  maximum,  intens- 
ive and  protcnsive,  of  free  energy.  This  determinate  maximum  of 
free  energy,  it,  therefore,  exerts  spontaneously :  if  a  less  amount 
than  this  be  actually  put  forth,  a  certain  quantity  of  tendency  has 
been  forcibly  repressed ;  wheread,  if  a  greater  than  this  has  been 
actually  exerted,  a  certain  amount  of  nisus  has  been  forcibly  stimu- 
lated in  the  power.  The  term  spontaneously^  therefore,  provides 
that  the  exertion  of  the  power  has  not  been  constrained  beyond  the 
proper  limit,  —  the  natural  maximum,  to  which,  if  left  to  itself  it 
fireely  springs. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  term  unimpeded^  —  this  stipulates  that 
the  power  should  not  be  checked  in  the  spring  it  would  thus  spon- 
taneously make  to  its  maximum  of  energy,  that  is,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  conditions  requisite  to  allow  this  spring  have  been  supplied, 
and  that  all  impediments  to  it  have  been  removed.  This  postulates 
of  course  the  presence  of  an  object  The  definition  further  states, 
that  the  exertion  must  be  that  of  a  power  of  whose  eneigy  we  are 
conscious.  This  requires  no  illustration.  There 
&  Of  which  we  are      ^^  powers  in  man,  the  activities  of  which  lie 

Conscious. 

beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  felt,  and  there  is  no 
feeling  out  of  consciousness.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  terms 
used  iu  the  definition  of  pleasure,  renders  all  comment  superfluous 
on  the  parallel  expressions  employed  in  that  of  pain. 
On  this  doctrine  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  given  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pleasure,  and  different  kinds  of 

fld^ZirJ'^^''*  'P^"^'  ^°  ^^^  ^"^  P^*^^  ^^^^^  *^  twofold,  inas- 
much as  each  is  either  Positive  and  Absolute,  or 
Negative  and  Relative.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  mere  negation 
of  pain  does,  by  relation  to  pain,  constitute  a  state  of  pleasure. 
Thus,  the  removal  of  the  toothache  replaces  us  in  a  state  which, 
though  one  really  of  indifference,  is,  by  contrast  to  our  previous 
agony,  felt  as  pleasurable.  This  is  negative  or  relative  pleasure. 
Positive  or  absolute  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  pleasure 
which  we  feel  above  a  state  of  indifference,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
prized  as  a  good  in  itself,  and  not  simply  as  the  removal  of  an  evil. 
On  the  same  principle,  pain  is  also  divided  into  Positive  or  Abso- 
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lute,  and  into  Negative  or  Relative.    But,  in  the  second  place,  there 

is,  moreover,  a  subdivision  of  positive  pain  into 

Piin,— PoeitiveMid      that  which    accompanies  a  repression  of  the 

NegaUye.  spontaneous  energy  of  a  power,  and  that  which 

Positive   pain,  sob-        .  •    •      j       •xi.    v..       ro  1^       i.  ^'       1.3. 

divided.  ^®  conjomed  With  Its  effort,  when  stimulated  to 

over-activity.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  state  certain  corollaries,  which  flow  immediately 

from  the  preceding  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  powers  which,  in  an  individual,  are  either 

preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  have  become 

o^to*"d^^ne™^"^      preponderantly  strong  by  habit,  have  compara- 

1.  The  individnai  tively  more  perfect  energies;  so  the  pleasures 
will  be  disposedto  ex-  which  accompany  these  will  be  proportionally 
erciae  bis  more  vigor-  intense  and  enduring.  But  this  being  the  case, 
0U8  powers.  ^^^  individual  will  be  disposed  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  exercise  these  more  vigorous  powers,  for  their  ener- 
gies afford  him  the  largest  complement  of  purest  pleasure.  "  Trahit 
sua  quemque  voluptas,"*  each  has  his  ruling  passion. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  is  the  only 
means  by  which  it  is  invigorated,  but  as,  at  the 

2.  Those  fiicuities  same  time,  this  exercise,  until  the  development 
which  most  need  cui-      ^^  accomplished,  elicits  imperfect,  and,  there- 

ttvaUon,  the  least  s*-  .    /  '  ^  ui 

jj^jjpg  jj  fore,  painful,  or  at  least  less  pleasurable,  energy, 

— it  follows  that  those  faculties  which  stand  the 
most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are  precisely  those  which  the  least 
secure  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  already  more 
fully  developed,  are  precisely  those  which  present  the  strongest 
inducements  for  their  still  higher  invigoration. 

1  [With  the   foregoing  theory   compare  [Bonneij  E$MiAnalyiigiusurrAme,OMpB.XTii. 

Hntcheson,  System  of  Moral  Philosophy^  i.  p.  xx.    Ferguson,  Prin.  of  Moral  and  Pbtitical 

21  et  seq     LUders,  Kritik  d.  Statistik,  p.  467-9.  Seierue^  Part  ii.  C.  1,  f  2.  —  Ed.] 

Tiedemann,  Psychologies  p.  151.  edit  1804.]  S  Virgil,  £U.  U.  66.  —  £d. 
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LECTUEE    XLIII, 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THEORIES  OF 
PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  gave  an  abstract  statement  of  that  Theory 
of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  which,  I  think,  is  compe- 
RMtpittt     OB.  ^^^  ^^^  exclusively  competent,  to  explain  the 

whole  multiform  phsenomena  of  our  Feelings,  —  a  theor}^  conse- 
quently, which  those  whole  phaenomena  concur  in  establishing.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  what  is  essential  in  the 
concrete  facts  themselves.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  show, 
by  its  application  to  particular  cases,  that  this  theoiy  affords  us  a 
simple  principle,  on  which  to  account  for  the  most  complicated  and 
perplexing  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 
slight  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions 
General  hiftoricai  qq  this  point.  To  do  this,  however  imperfectly, 
■^^J|^^^~'^  *'  is  of  the  more  importance,  as  there  is  no  work  in 
which  any  such  historical  deduction  is  attempt- 
ed; but  principally,  because  the  various  theories  of  philosophers 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  are  found,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection, all  to  concur  in  manifesting  the  truth  of  that  one  which  I 
have  proposed  to  you, — a  theory,  in  fact,  which  is  the  resumption 
and  complement  of  them  all.  In  attempting  this  sur\'cy,  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  even  an  indication  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pleasurable  in  general,  nor  even  of 
all  the  doctrines  on  this  subject  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  specially  refer.  I  can  only  afford  to  speak  of  the 
more  remarkable  theories,  and,  in  these,  only  of  the  more  essential 
particulars.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  though  there  is  no  end  of  what 
has  been  written  upon  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  their  moral 
relations  and  effects,  the  speculations  in  regard  to  their  psycholog- 
ical causes  and  conditions  are  comparatively  few.  In  general,  I 
may  also  premise  that  there  is  apparent  a  remarkable  gravitation  in 
the  various  doctrines  promulgated  on  this  point,  towards  a  common 
centre ;  and,  however  one-sided  and  insufficient  the  several  opinions 
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may  appear,  tbey  are  all  substantially  grounded  upon  truth,  being 
usually  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  they 
deny ;  all  are  reflections,  but  only  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth. 
These  opinions,  I  may  further  remark,  fall  into 
These  theories  fwi  two  great  classcs ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  there 
-the^yi«rtoiiic*^d  ^®  found  one  of  the  two  great  philosophers  of 
AristoteUo.  antiquity, —  Plato  being  the  founder  of  the  one 

general  theory,  Aristotle  of  the   other.      But 
though  the  distinction  of  these  classes  pervades  the  whole  history 
of  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  following  observations,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a 
chronological  arrangement. 
Plato  is  the  first  philosopher  who  can  be  said  to  have  attempted 
the  generalization  of  a  law  which  regulates  the 
Phtothe  first  to  at-      manifestation  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  it  is  but 
tion*of a  Uw^ofPieas^      Scanty  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  subsequent 
ure  and  Pain.  philosopher  bas  handled  the  subject  with  greater 

ingenuity  and  acuteness.  For  though  the  theory 
of  Aristotle  be  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  upon 
the  whole  the  most  complete  and  accurate  which  we  possess,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  borrowed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 
Plato,  whose  doctrine  he  coiTected  and  enlarged. 

The  opinion  of  Plato  regarding  the  source  of  pleasure  is  con- 
tained in  the  Philebua^  and  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Piato'8theory,-that      ^^  BepubUc^  with  incidental  allusions  to  his 
u^JI  Tre^d^^I^y  a      ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  dialogues.     Thus,  in  the  opening 
state  of  pain.  of  the  Phcedo^  we  have  the  following  statement 

of  its  distinguishing  principle,  —  that  a  state  of 
pleasure  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of  pain.  Phsedo,  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Socrates  in  the  prison  and  on  the  eve  of  death, 
narrates,  that  "  sitting  upright  on  the  bed  he  (Socrates)  drew  up  his 
leg,  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  at  the  same  time,  —  *  What 
a  wonderful  thing  is  this,  my  friends,  which  men  call  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable !  and  how  wonderful  a  relation  does  it  bear  by  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  its  contrary,  the  painfull  For  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  present  with  us  both  together ;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
son pursues  and  obtains  the  one,  he  is  most  always  under  a  necessity 
of  accepting  also  the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  from  a 
single  summit.  And  it  seems  to  me'  (he  continues),  *that  if  ^Esop 
had  perceived  this,  he  would  have  written  a  fable  upon  it,  and  have 
told  us  that  the  Deity,  being  willing  to  reconcile  the  conflictive 
natures,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  coi^- 

ip.eo.— Bd. 
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joined  their  Bummits  in  an  exutenee  one  and  the  same;  and  that 
tience  it  comes  to  pass  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one,  is  soon 
after  compelled  to  participate  in  the  other.  And  this,  as  it  appears, 
is  the  case  with  myself  at  present;  for  the  pain  which  was  before  in 
my  leg,  through  the  strictore  of  the  fetter,  b  now  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  sensation.' " 

The  following  extract  from  the  PhiUbuB^  will,  however,  show 
more  fully  the  purport  and  grounds  of  his  opinion : 

^  Socrates.  I  say  then,  that  whenever  the  bar- 
Phtteboi."^  mony  in  the  frame  of  any  animal  is  broken,  a 

breach  is  then  made  in  its  constitution,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rise  is  given  to  pains. 

**  Protarchus.  You  say  what  is  highly  probable. 

^*  Soc.  But  when  the  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  breach  is 
healed,  we  should  say  that  then  pleasure  is  produced ;  if  points  of 
so  great  importance  may  be  despatched  at  once  in  so  few  words. 

^ProL  In  my  opinion,  O  Socrates,  yon  say  what  is  very  true; 
but  let  us  try  if  we  can  show  these  truths  in  a  light  still  clearer. 

^  jSo€.  Arc  not  such  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are  manifest 
to  us  all,  the  most  easy  to  be  understood  ? 

** Prot  What  things  do  you  mean? 

'^  Soc.  Want  of  food  makes  a  breach  in  the  animal  system,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  the  pain  of  hunger. 

"Prof.  True. 

<*  Soc,  And  food,  in  filling  up  the  breach  again,  gives  a  pleasure. 

''Prot.  Right. 

^  Soc,  Want  of  drink  also,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humors,  brings  on  us  corruption  together  with  the  pain 
of  thirst;  but  the  virtue  of  a  liquid  in  moistening  and  replenishing 
the  parts  dried  up,  yields  a  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  unnatural 
suffocating  heat,  in  dissolving  the  texture  of  the  parts,  gives  a  pain- 
ful sensation ;  but  a  cooling  again,  a  refreshment  agreeable  to  nature, 
affects  us  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

**  Prot.  Most  certainly. 

**  Soc,  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humors  through  cold, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  occasions  pain ;  but  a  return  to  their  pris- 
tine state  of  fluidity,  and  a  restoring  of  the  natural  circulation,  pro- 
dace  pleasure.  See,  then,  whether  you  think  this  general  account 
of  the  matter  not  amiss,  concerning  that  sort  of  being  which  I  said 
was  composed  of  indefinite  and  definite,  —  that,  when  by  nature 
any  beings  of  that  sort  become  animated  with  soul,  their  passage 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  dissolution,  is  accompanied  with  pain; 

1P.81.--I^. 
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and  their  entrance  into  existence,  the  assembling  of  all  those  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  nature  of  sach  a  being,  is  attended  with  s^ 
sense  of  pleasure. 

^Prot.  I  admit  your  acoonnt  of  this  whole  matter;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth." 

And,  in  a  8ubseq^ent  part  of  the  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  School,  in  regard  to  the  unre- 
ality of  pleasure,  as  a  thing  always  in  generation,  that  is,  always  in 
progress  towards  existence,  but  never  absolutely  existent. 

**  Soc.  But  what  think  you  now  of  this  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it 
said  concerning  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation, 
always  produced  anew,  and  which,  having  no  stability  of  being, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  at  all?  For  some  ingenious  persons 
there  are,  who  endeavor  to  show  us  that  such  is  the  nature  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  this  their  account  of 
it."! 

Then,  after  an  expository  discourse  on  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  Soc- 
rates proceeds:* — "Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
argumentation,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  persons  who  have  given 
us  this  account  of  pleasure,  —  that  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  being 
always  generated  anew,  but  that  never  has  it  any  kind  of  being. 
For  it  is  plain  that  these  persons  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  asserted, 
that  pleasure  and  good  were  the  same  thing. 

**  Prot,  Certmnly  they  would. 

**  Soc.  And  these  very  persons  would  undoubtedly  laugh  at  those 
men,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good 
and  end  in  a  becoming,  —  an  approximation  to  existence  ? 

^Prot,  How?  what  sort  of  men  do  you  mean? 

"/Sloe.  Such  as,  in  freeing  themselves  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or 
any  of  the  uneasinesses  from  which  they  are  freed  by  generation,  — 
by  tending  towards  being,  are  so.  highly  delighted  with  the  action 
of  removing  those  uneasinesses,  as  to  declare  they  would  not  choose 
to  live  without  suffering  thirst  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
those  other  sensations  which  may  be  said  to  follow  from  such  kinds 
of  uneasiness." 

The  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  this, — that  pleas- 
ure is  nothing  absolute,  nothing  positive,  but  a 
Sum  of  Plato's  doo-  mere  relation  to,  a  mere  negation  o^  pain.  Pain 
^^^  '      is  the  root,  the  condition,  the  antecedent  of  pleas- 

ure, and  the  latter  is  only  a  restoration  of  the 
feeling  subject,  from  a  state  contrary  to  nature  to  a  state  conforma- 
ble with  nature.    Pleasure  is  the  mere  replenishing  of  a  vacuum,  — 

«     IP.  68— Ed.  sP.64.  — £d. 
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the  mere  satisfying  of  a  want.    With  this  principal  doctrine, -^-diat 
pleasure  is  only  the  negation  of  pain,  Plato  connects  sundry  collate- 
ral opinions  in  conformity  to  his  general  system.    That  pleasure,  for 
example,  is  not  a  good,  and  that  it  is  nothing  real  or  existent,  bat 
something  only  in  the  progress  towards  existence^  —  never  being, 
ever  becoming  (lUi  yiyyoiutvw^  ovScrorc  of). 
Aristotle  saw  the  partiality  and  imperfection  of  this  theory,  and 
himself  proposed  another,  which  should  supply 
The  doctrine  of  Arte-      its  deficiencies.    His  speculations  concerning  the 
totie  prepaid  to  coi^      pleasurable  are  to  be  found  in  his  Ethical  Trea- 

reot  and  supplement        *  ,  *v  i»xi.     ^         i  i 

the  Piatonie.  tvBe^  and,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  two  lesser  works, 

the  Magna  Moralia  and  the  JBktdemian  ^Ethics^ 
you  will  find  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Books  of  the  Kiconiachean  Ethics.  I  ^shall  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
totle's arguments  against  Eudoxus,  as  to  whether  pleasure  be  the 
chief  good,  and  against  Plato,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  good  at  all,  — 
these  are  only  ethical  questions ;  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
the  psychological  problem  touching  the  law  which  governs  its 
manifestation.  Aristotle,  in  the  first  place,  refutes  the  Platonic 
theory,  that  pleasure  is  only  the  removal  of  a 
Aristotle  reflites  the  pain.  "  Since  it  is  asserted,"  he  says,* "  that  pain 
Platonic    doctrine,-      j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  indigence  (&^io)  contrary  to  na- 

that  pleasure  to  only        ^  ,    ^  .„®,  "^       ,   \  ^;,. 

thei«moTaiofapain.  ^^^  pleasure  Will  be  a  repleUon,  a  filling  up 
{(SofoirXi^pwns;)  of  that  want  in  conformity  to  na- 
ture. But  want  and  its  repletion  are  corporeal  afifections.  Now  if 
pleasure  be  the  repletion  of  a  want  contrary  to  nature,  that  which 
contains  the  repletion  will  contain  the  pleasure,  and  the  faculty  of 
being  pleased.  But  the  want  and  its  repletion  are  in  the  body ;  the 
body,  therefore,  will  be  pleased,  — the  body  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  feeling.  But  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  an  afiection  of  the  souL 
Pleasure,  therefore,  cannot  be  merely  a  repletion.  True  it  is,  that 
pleasure  is  consequent  on  the  repletion  of  a  want,  as  pain  is  conse- 
quent on  the  want  itself.  For  we  are  pleased  when  our  wants  are 
satisfied ;  pained  when  this  is  prevented. 

"  It  appears,"  proceeds  the  Stagirite,  "  that  this  opinion  has  origi- 
nated in  an  exclusive  consideration  of  our  bodily  pains  and  pleas- 
ures, and  more  especially  those  relative  to  food.  For  when  inani- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  we  have  felt  the  pains  of  hunger,  we  expe- 
rience pleasure  in  its  repletion.    But  the  same  does  not  hold  good 

1  The  genuineness  of  these  two  works  is  of  the  three  books  which  are  common  to  both 

questionable.    The  chapters  on  pleasure  in  treatises.  —  Ed. 

BudtmiaH  Ethut  are  identical  with  those  in  >  Eth,  Nu.  x.  8  —  £d. 
the  7th  book  of  the  Nieomtuheanf  being  part 
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in  reference  to  all  our  pleasures.  For  the  pleasure  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mathematical  contemplations,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
senses,  is  wholly  unaccompanied  with  pain.  Thus  the  gratification 
we  derive  from  the  energies  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight,  is  not  con- 
sequent on  any  foregone  pain,  and  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  no 
repletion  of  a  want.  Moreover,  hope,  and  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  are  pleasing ;  but  are  the  pleasures  from  these  a  repletion  ? 
This  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  want  preceding, 
which  could  admit  of  repletion.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  negation  of  a  pain.'' 

Having  disposed  of  Plato's  theory,  Aristotle  proposes  his  own ; 
and  his  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether 
to«f  *^**'^  °'  ^^  conformable  to  that  I  have  given  to  you,  as  the 
one  that  appears  to  me  the  true. 

Pleasure  is  maintained  by  Aristotle^  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
energy, — of  perfect  energy,  whether  of  the  func- 

pica^re,  according      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Intellect;  and  perfect  energy 

to  Aristotle,  is  the  con-  '  r  fsJ 

comiunt  of  the  nn-  ^®  describes  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
Impeded  energy  of  a  power  in  health  and  vigor,  and  exercised  upon 
P*'^®^'  an  object  relatively  excellent,  that  is,  suited  to 

call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded  activity.  Pleasure,  though  the 
result,  —  the  concomitant  of  perfect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
pei-fect  action  itself.  It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  the  perfection, 
though  it  be  consequent  on  action,  and  a  necessary  efflorescence  of 
its  perfection.  Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or 
acquired  habit.^  "  Thus  when  a  sense,  for  exam- 
rw  0  e  qno  e  .  ^^^^  .^  ^  perfect  health,  and  it  is  presented  with 
a  suitable  object  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  there  is  elicited  the  most 
perfect  energy,  which,  at  every  instant  of  its  continuance,  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  The  same  holds  good  with  the  function  of 
Imagination,  Thought,  etc.  Pleasure  is  the  concomitant  in  every 
case  where  powers  and  objects  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and  be- 
tween which  there  subsists  a  suitable  relation.  Hence  arises  the 
pleasure  of  notelty.  For  on  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  object, 
the  energy  of  cognition  is  intensely  directed  upon  it,  and  the  pleas- 
ure high ;  whereas  when  the  object  is  again  and  again  presented,  the 
energy  relaxes,  and  the  pleasure  declines.  But  pleasure  is  not 
merely  the  consequent  of  the  most  perfect  exertion  of  power;  for  it 
reacts  upon  the  power  itself,  by  raising,  invigorating,  and  perfecting 
its  development.  For  we  make  no  progress  in  a  study,  except  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  its  pursuit. 

1  See  above,  p.  677.  —Ed. 
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^^  Every  different  power  has  its  peculiar  pleasure  and  its  peculiar 
pain ;  and  each  power  is  as  mach  cormjited  by  its  appropriate  pain 
as  it  is  perfected  by  its  appropriate  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  not  some- 
thing that  arises,  —  that  comes  into  existence,  part  after  part ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  complete  at  every  indivisible  instant  of  its  contin- 
uance. It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Plato  holds,  a  change,  a  motion,  a 
generation  {ywvra,  Kun/fin'i)^  which  exists  piecemeal  as  it  were,  and 
successively  in  time,  and  only  complete  after  a  certain  term  of  en- 
durance ;  but  on  the  contrary  something  instantaneous,  and,  from 
moment  to  moment,  perfect ."* 

Such  were  the  two  theories  touching  the  law  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  propounded  by  the  two  principal  thinkers 

Kothing  addad  fa  of  antiquity.  To  their  doctrines  on  this  point 
•nuqaity  to  the  two      ^^  g^^  nothing  added,  worthy  of  commemora- 

tbeoriei  of  Flato  and 

Arirtoue.  ^^<>"i  ^7.  ^^  Succeeding  philosophers  of  Greece 

and  Rome ;  nay,  we  do  not  find  that  in  antiquity 
these  doctrines  received  any  fkrther  development  or  confirmation. 
Among  the  ancients,  however,  the  Aristotelic  theory  seems  to  have 
soon  superseded  the  Platonic ;  for,  even  among  the  lower  Platonists 
themselves,  there  is  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  their 
master,  in  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  only  a  relief  from 
pain.  Their  sole  endeavor  is  to  reconcUe  Plato's  opinion  with  that 
of  Aristotle,  by  showing  that  the- former  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
principle  in  question  to  pleasure  in  general,  but  applied  it  only  to 
the  pleasures  of  certain  of  the  senses.  And,  in  truth,  various  passa- 
ges in  the  Ph%lebu%  and  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  BepubUc,  afford 
countenance  to  this  interpretation.^  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
was  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Platonic  doctrine,  in  all  its 
exclusive  rigor,  was  again  revived ;  and  that  too  by  philosophers 
who  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  venerable  authority  in 
favor  of  the  paradox  which  they  proposed  as  new.  I  may  add  that 
the  philosophers,  who  in  modem  times  have  speculated  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  pleasurable,  seem,  in  general,  unaware  of  what  had 
been  attempted  on  this  problem  by  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  indeed 
this  circumstance  alone  that  enables  us  to  explain,  why  the  modem 
theories  on  this  subject,  in  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Aristotle, 
have  remsdned  so  inferior  to  his  in  the  great  virtues  of  a  theory,  — 
comprehension  and  simplicity. 

iSeefit4.2Vie.x.4«&.— Ed.  [On  Ari6totie*a  both  of  Same  and  Intellect,  li,  aooordinf  to 

doctrineof  the  Pleasurable ;  see  Tennemann,  Plato,    accompanied    with  a    senaation  of 

Qe$k,  dtr  fhUosopkU,  ill.  90O.]  pleamire  and  pain.    RepiMie^  Ix.  667.    PhSe- 

s  (Plato,  as  well  as  Aristotie,  seems  to  bare  tat,  p.  2U,  edit.  Bip.   See  Tennemann,  G- 

made  pleasare  consist  in  a  harmonions,  pain  sehichte  tUr  PkOotopkUf  iL  p.  290.] 
In  a  dishannonloiis,  energy.    Erecy  eneiij, 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent 

opinions,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 

ThetheoriesQfPiato      theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however  oppo- 

and  Aristotle  reduced  .        ,  .,      ,  ,         , 

tonnity.  ^*^  *°  appearance,  may  easily  be  reduced  to 

unity,  and  the  theory  of  which  I  have  given  you 
the  general  expression,  will  be  found  to  be  the  consummated  com- 
plement of  both.  The  two  doctrines  differ  only  essentially  in  this : 
— that  the  one  makes  a  previous  pain  the  universal'  condition  of 
pleasure ;  while  the  other  denies  this  condition  as  a  general  law,  and 
holds  that  pleasure  is  a  positive  reality,  and*  more  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  pain.  fTow,  in  regard  to  this  difference,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  so  far  as  the  instances  are  con- 
cerned, on  which  Plato  attempts  to  establish  his  principle,  Aristotle 
is  successful  in  showing,  that  these  are  only  special  cases,  and  do 
not  warrant  the  unlimited  conclusion  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

But»  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  has 
not  shown  the  principle  to  be  &lse, — that  all  pleasure  is  an  escape 
from  pain.    He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  bodily  affections,  cannot  be  extended 
In  what  sense  the      ^o  the  gratification  we  experience  from  the  ener- 
^^^^^  gies  of  intellect,  —  cannot  be  extended  even  to 

that  which  we  experience  in  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  senses.  It  is  true,  that  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular act  of  vision,  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pain  I  had  felt  in 
another  particular  act  of  vision,  immediately  preceding;  and  if  this 
example  were  enough,  it  would  certainly  be  made  out  that  pleasure 
is  not  merely  the  negation  of  a  foregoing  pain.  But  let  us  ascend  a 
step  higher  and  inquire,  —  would  it  not  be  painful  if  the  faculty  of 
vision  (to  take  the  same  example)  were  wholly  restrained  from 
operation  ?  Now  it  will  no{  be  denied,  that  the  repression  of  any 
power  in  its  natural  nisits^  —  conatiiSy  to  action,  is  positively  painful; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  exertion  of  a  power,  if  it  afforded  only  a 
negation  of  that  positive  pain,  and  were,  in  its  own  nature,  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  would,  by  relation  to  the  pain  from  which  it  yields 
us  a  relief,  appear  to  us  a  real  pleasure.  We  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  maintain,  with  perfect  truth,  that  as  the  holding  back  of  any 
power  from  exercise  is  positively  painful,  so  its  passing  into  energy 
is,  were  it  only  the  removal  of  that  painful  repression,  negatively 
pleasurable ;  on  this  ground,  consequently,  and  to  this  extent,  we 
may  rightly  hold  with  Plato,  —  that  every  state  of  pleasure  and  free 
energy  is,  in  fact,  the  escape  from  an  alternative  state  of  pain  and 
compulsory  inaction. 
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So  far  wc  are  warranted  in  going.    Bat  we  should  be  wrong  were 

we  to  constitute  this  partial  truth  into  an  unlimited,  —  an  exclusive 

principle ;  that  is,  were  we  to  maintain  that  the  whole  pleasure  we 

derive  from  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  is  noth- 

the  whole  pleAsore  of         ,°         ^  ,.^        ,.         .r«».T 

•cUvitj  ariMt   from      nence  from  their  forced  mertion.    This  I  say 
the  nesation  of  the      would  be  an  erroneous,  because  an  absolute,  con- 
ptin  of  forced  iner^      clusion.    For  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  free 
*"  play  of  our  faculties  is,  as  we  are  most  frilly  con- 

scious, hr  more  than  simply  a  superseding  of  pain.  That  philoso- 
phy, indeed,  would  only  provoke  a  smile  which  would  maintain,  that 
all  pleasure  is  in  itself  only  a  zero,  —  a  nothing,  which  becomes  a 
something  only  by  relation  to  the  reality  of  pain  which  it  annuls. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  a  compulsory  iner- 
AftereompaiioiTin.      ^^       ^^^  pleasure,  in  the  first  exertion  of  our 

ertion,  pleuiire  high-  '  .*^  ,.»,.,  ,  «  ,., 

er  thmn  In  ordinary  fiiculties,  IS  frequently  tar  higher  than  that  which 
eiroomttanoet,  —  ex-  we  experience  in  their  ordinary  exercise,  when 
P*»*»***-  left  at  liberty.    But  this  does  not,  at  least  does 

not  exclusively,  arise  from  the  contrast  of  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent states  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  principally  because  the  powers 
are  in  excessive  vigor,  —  at  least  in  excessive  erethism  or  excitation, 
and  have  thus  a  greater  complement  of  intenser  energy  suddenly  to 
expend.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  is 
always  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous  activity,  the  pleas- 
ure immediately  consequent  on  the  emancipation  of  a  power  from 
thraldom,  would,  if  the  power  remain  uninjured  by  the  constraint, 
be  naturally  greater,  because  the  enei^y  would  in  that  case  be,  for  a 
season,  more  intense.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  pleasure  would 
in  this  case  appear  to  be  higher  than  what  it  absolutely  is ;  because 
it  would  be  set  off  by  proximate  contrast  with  a  previous  state  of 
pain.  Thus  it  is  that  a  basin  of  water  of  ordinary  blood  heat,  ap- 
pears hot,  if  we  plunge  in  it  a  hand  which  had  previously  been 
dipped  in  snow ;  and  cold,  if  we  immerse  in  it  another  which  had 
previously  been  placed  in  water  of  a  still  higher  temperature.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  apply  this  magnifying  effect  of  contrast  to  the  one 
relative  and  not  to  the  other;  and  any  argument 
unwrto  w»y  the      ^^^^^^  ^^  j^  against  the  positive  reality  of 

magnifying  effect    of  ^     ^^  f^  \  , 

eontrast  to  diaprore  pleasure,  applies  equally  to  disprove  the  posiUve 
the  posiure  reality  of  reality  of  pain.  The  true  doctrine  I  hold  to  be 
pleasure  more  than  of  this:  — that  pain  and  pleasure  are,  as  I  have 
^^*^'  said,  each  to  be  considered  both  as  Absolute  and 

as  Relative ;  —  absolute,  that  is,  each  is  something  real,  and  would 
exist  were  the  other  taken  out  of  being ;  relative,  that  is,  each  is  felt 
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aB  greater  or  less  by  immediate  contrast  to  the  other.    I  may  illus- 
trate this  by  the  analogy  of  a  scale.    Let  the 
pieiuiure  and  pain      state  of  indifference,  —  that  is,  the  negation  of 

both     Abeolute     and        ,      ,  .  ,  '  ,  ,      , 

g^ji^jiyg  both  pam  and  pleasure,  be  marked  as  zero,  let 

the  degrees  of  pain  be  denoted  by  a  descending 
series  of  numbers  below  zero,  and  the  degrees  of  pleasure  by  an 
ascending  series  of  numbers  above  zero.  Now,  suppose  the  degree  • 
of  pain  we  feel  from  a  certain  state  of  hunger,  to  be  six  below  zero; 
in  this  case  our  feeling,  in  the  act  of  eating,  will  not  merely  rise  to 
zero,  that  is,  to  the  mere  negation  of  pain,  as  the  Platonic  theory 
holds,  but  to  some  degree  of  positive  pleasure,  say  six.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  th^it,  were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Platonic  theory 
shown  by  nothing  else,  this  would  be  done  by  the  absurd  conse- 
quences it  implies,  in  relation  to  the  function  of  nutrition  alone;  for  if 
its  principles  be  true,  then  would  our  gratification  from  the  appease- 
ment of  hunger,  be  equally  great  by  one  kind  of  viand  as  by  another. 
Thus,  then,  the  counter  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  as  I 
have  said,  right  in  what  they  aflirm,  wrong  in 
The  counter  theories  what  they  deny;  each  contains  the  truth,  but 
of  Plato  and  Aristoue      j^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^     g     Supplying,  therefore, 

the  partial  expressions  ,  ,.,.       **•'      *=' 

of  the  true.  *^  Cither  that  m  which  it  was  defective,  we 

reduce  their  apparent  discord  to  real  harmony, 
and  show  that  they  are  severally  the  partial  expressions  of  a  theory 
which  comprehends  and  consummates  them  both.  But  to  proceed 
in  our  historical  survey. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  commentators  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and 

during  the  middle  ages,  who  were  content  to 

Historical  notices  of      repeat  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  in 

the    theories    of    the  *  _  .  ,,       «  .    .      ■•     i  .1  «        -w 

Pleasurable,  resumed.      modem  timcs,  the  first  Original  philosopher  I  am 
aware  of,  who  seems  to  have  turaed  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  phsenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure,  is  the  celebrated 
Cardan ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  a 
Cardan, -held    a      theory  identical  with  Plato's,  though  of  Plato's 

theory  identical  wiUi  ,     .  ,         -,  , 

pjj^jQ,g^  speculation    he   does  not   seem  to  have  been 

aware.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  very  curious 
autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria  Liber^  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  his 
wont  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  disease,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  pleasure  consisted  in  the  appeasement  of  a  preexistent  pain, 
(quod  arbitrarer,  voluptatem  consistere  in  dolore  praBcedenti,  seda- 
te). But  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  great  work,  De  Suhtilitate^ 
this  theory  is  formally  propounded.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work ;  and,  the  theory  was,  therefore, 
not  canvassed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  critic,  the  elder  Scaliger, 
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whose  Exercitatxanes  contra  Cardcmum  are  totally  silent  on  the 
sabjcct.  It  is  only  in  the  editions  of  the  De  SubtUitaU  of  Cardan, 
subseqaent  to  the  year  1560,  that  a  statement  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  reasoning: 
— ^  All  pleasure  has  its  root  in  a  preceding  pain. 
SamniMTofhiidoe.      rpj^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  pleasure  in  rest  after 

trine.  * 

hard  labor ;  in  meat  and  drink  after  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  the  sweet  after  the  bitter ;  in  light  after  darkness ;  in  har- 
mony after  discord.  Such  are  the  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  simple  experience  affords.  But  philosophy  supplies, 
likewise,  a  reason  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  Pleasure 
and  pain  exist  only  as  they  are  states  of  feeling ;  but  feeling  is  a 
change,  and  change  always  proceeds  from  one  contrary  to  another; 
consequently,  either  from  the  good  to  the  bad,  or  from  the  bad  to 
the  good.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  panful,  and,  there- 
fore, the  other,  when  it  takes  its  place,  is  pleasing ;  a  state  of  pain 
must  thus  always  precede  a  state  of  pleasure."  Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  Cardan  thinks  himself  entitled  to  reject  the  Aristotelic 
theory  of  pleasure,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Platonic.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  fi*om  an]rthing  he  says,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  relative  speculations  of  these  two  philosophers. 

But  the  reasoning  of  Cardan  is  incompetent :  for  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much,  seeing  that  it  would 

His  theory  critfctod.        /»  ,,         ^Jf     u-  •  ^V  *  i  ui     /►    i 

follow  from  his  premises,  that  a  pleasurable  feel- 
ing cannot  gradually,  continually,  uninterruptedly,  rise  in  intensity; 
for  it  behooves  that  every  new  degree  of  pleasure  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  an  intermediate  state  of  higher  pain ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  most  ordinary  and  mani- 
fest ex{>erience.  This  theory  remained,  therefore,  in  Cardan's  as  in 
Plato's  hands,  destitute  of  the  necessary  proof. 

The  same  doctrine  —  that  pleasure  is  only  the  alternation  and 

consequent  of  pain  —  was  adopted,  likewise,  by 
.i^?w*dLTrl7c^^'**      Montaigne.     In  the  famous  twelfth  chapter  of 

the  second  book  of  his  Essays^  he  says :  —  "Our 

states  of  pleasure  are  only  the  privation  of  our  states  of  pain ;"  but 

this  universal  inference  he,  like  his  predecessors,  deduces  only  from 

the  special  phsBuomena  given  in  certain  of  the  senses. 

The  philosopher  next  in  order  is  Descartes;^  and  his  opinion  is 

1  Before  Deeeaiiet,  Ttvei  held  a  podtire  tionit  ratloiM  aliqtta  inter  flicnUatem  et  ob- 

theory  of  the  pleasunible.    UJe  definition  of  Jectom,  at  qiuedam  sit  qnaai  dmilitndo  inter 

pleasure  and  its  illostnition,  are  worthy  of  a  ilia;  turn  ne  notabUiter  lit  nuOoB,  qnod  adlert 

paaeing  notice :"  Deleotatio  elta  eat  in  oongnt-  d«leetationem ;  nee  notahilltcr  minoa,  qoam 

entla,  qnam  inrenire  son  eat  aine  proper-  ea  Tia  qiue  recipit  rolnptatem,  ea  ntiqne  parte 
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deserving  of  attention,  not  bo  much  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as 
j^j^^^^^^  from  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  those 

vrho  have  subsequently  speculated  upon  the 
causes  of  pleasure.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  been  totally- 
ignorant  of  the  far  profounder  theories  of  the  ancients ;  and  while 
the  regular  discussions  of  the  subject  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  were, 
for  our  modem  psychologists,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the  inci- 
dental allusion  to  the  matter  by  Descartes,  originated  a  series  of 
speculations  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Descartes'  philosophy  of  the  pleasurable  is  promulgated  in  one 

short  sentence  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  First 
pleasurable.  ^  °     ^      ^^^  ^^  ^  £lpistlea^  which  is  addressed  to  the 

Princess  Elizabeth.  It  is  as  follows:  —  "All 
our  pleasure  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  some  one  or 
other  of  our  perfections." — ("Tota  nostra  voluptas  posita  est  tan- 
tum  in  perfectionis  alicujus  nostraa  conscientia.")  It  is  curious  to 
hear  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  this  definition  of  the 

pleasurable.    It  has  been  lauded  for  its  novelty ; 

forrnoX^alTd^      ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^'  "^  importance.     "Des- 
t>ortaDce.  cartes,"  says  Mendelssohn  in  his  Letters  on  tJie 

/Sensations  {Briefe  uber  die  Empfindungen)y 
"  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to  give  a  real  explanation  of 
the  pleasurable."  ^  The  celebrated  Kaestner  thus  opens  his  Reflex- 
ions sur  VOHgine  du  Plaisir.^  —  "I  shall  not  pretend  decidedly  to 
assert  that  no  one  before  Descartes  has  said,  that  pleasure  consisted 
in  the  feeling  of  some  one  of  our  perfections.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  definition  in  any  of  the  dissertations,  some- 
times tiresome,  and  frequently  uninstructive,  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers on  the  nature  and  effects  of  pleasure.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
to  attribute  a  discovery  which  has  occasioned  so  many  controvensies, 
to  that  felicitous  genius,  which  has  disencumbered  metaphysics  of 
the  confused  chaos  of  disputes,  as  unintelligible  as  vain,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  solid  and  instructive  science  of  God  and  of  the  human 
soul."  And  M.  Bertrand,  another  very  intelligent  philosopher,  in 
his  ^ssai  sur  le  Plaisir^  says,  "Descartes  is  probably  the  first  who 
has  enounced,  that  all  pleasure  consists  in  the  inward  feeling  we 

qnarecipitiir.    Ideo  medlooiis  lux  gratior  ert  appended  to  the  NowelU  Thiorit  des  PJaistr*, 

oeulk,  qnam  ingeos :  et  snbobeoara  gratiora  par  M.  Subset  (1767).    The  NowtOe  Thiorit  is  a 

snot  hebeti  yisui;   eundem  in  modiim  de  French  version  of  Sulzer's  treatise,  Vnten^ 

ionis."    Dm  Anima^  1.  iil.  p.  202,  edit.  1665.—  ckung  «6er  den  Uraprung  der  angenehnun  und 

^*  taumgenehmen  Emgfindtmgen.    See  above,  p. 

1  Anmerlcnng,  6. — Ed.  416  —Ed. 

*  The  Rfjiezions  $ur  POrigine  du  FlaUk^  is  3  Sect  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8.    Neuchatel.  1777.— Ed. 
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have  of  some  of  our  perfectionB,  and,  in  these  few  words,  he  has 
unfolded  a  series  of  great  truths." 

Now  what  is  the  originality,  what  is  the  importance,  of  this  cele- 
brated definition?    This  is  easily  answered, — 
The  doctrine  of  Dee-      j^  ^^  f^  ^  j^  |j^g  ^j  meaning,  it  is  only  a  state- 

of  thatof  ArirtoUe.  ™«»^  *»  ^ague  and  general  terms,  of  the  truth 
which  Aristotle  had  promulgated,  in  precise  and 
proximate  expressions.  Descartes  says,  that  pleasure  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  or  other  of  our  perfections.  This  is  not  false; 
but  it  is  not  instructive.  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  perfection 
of  our  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  perfection  of  one  or 
other  of  our  powers;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  power  at  all, 
far  less  of  its  perfection,  except  in  so  fiu*  as  we  are  conscious  of  its 
operation.  It,  therefore,  behooved  Descartes  to  have  brought  down 
his  definition  of  pleasure  from  the  vague  generality  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  perfection,  to  the  precise  and  proximate  declaration,  that 
pleasure  is  a  consciousness  of  the  perfect  energy  of  a  power.  But 
this  improvement  of  his  definition  would  have  stripped  it  of  all  nov- 
elty. It  would  then  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  only  a 
version,  and  an  inadequate  version,  of  Aristotle^s.  These  are  not 
the  only  objections  that  could  be  taken  to  the  Cartesian  definition ; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  them. 
Leibnitz  is  the  next  philosopher  to  whose  opinion  I  shall  refer ; 
and  this  you  will  find  stated  in  his  Nouveaux 
LeibDitx,-«dopted      ^^^^,-^1  ^nd   Other  works  latterly  published.' 

both  the  oounter  theo-  i 

j^  Like  Descartes,  he  defines  pleasure  the  feeling 

of  a  perfection,  pain  the  feeling  of  an  imperfec- 
tion ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  work,'  he  adopts  the  Platonic  the- 
ory, that  all  pleasure  is  grounded  in  pain,  which  he  ingeniously  con- 
nects with  his  own  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  obscure  perceptions.  As  this  work,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  not  only  his  own  death,  but  that  of  his  great 
disciple  Wolf,  the  indication  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  his  opinion 
on  this  point  had  little  influence  on  subsequent  speculations ;  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  upon 
pleasure  ever  alluded  to  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 

Wol^  with  whose  doctrine  that  of  Baumgarten'  nearly  coinddes, 

defines  pleasure,  the  intuitive  cognition  (that  is, 

in  our  language,  the  perception  or  imagination) 

of  any  perfection  whatever,  either  true  or  apparent — **Volupta8 

1  Lib.  U.  ch.  zzl.  §  41.  Opera,  ed.  Erdmann,        S  See  hit  Moapk^tik,  s  ^  «<  «7i  P-  233,  edit 
p.  961.  —  Ed.  1788.     Of.  Platner,  PkiL  Jpkaritmm,  ii.  1 886, 

s  Ub.  ii.  ch.  zx.  I  6.  Op€n,  ed.  Erdnuum,     p.  218.  —Ed. 
p  2i8.-£D. 
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est  intuitus,  seu  cognitio  intuitiva,  perfectioniB  cujuscunque,  sive 
versB  sive  apparentis."  ^     His  doctrine  you  will  find  detailed  in  his 

Psychologia  JEJmpirica^  and  in  his  Horcs  Subse- 
8    oc   ne  c    -      ^'^^^    ii  ^as  manifestly  the  offspring,  but  the 

degenerate  of&pring,  of  the  doctrine  of  Descar- 
tes, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  only  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Aristotle.  Descartes  rightly  considered  pleasure  as  a  quality  of  the 
subject,  in  defining  it  a  consciousness  of  some  perfection  in  ourselves. 

Wolf,  on  the  contrary,  wrongly  considers  pleas- 

1.  Wrongly  coMidew      ufg  more  as  an  attribute  of  the  object,  in  defin- 

Ti^ 0^116  owecr*'*"      ^^8  ^*  *  cognition  of  any  perfection  whatever. 

Now  in  their  definitions  of  pleasure,  as  Descar- 
tes was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  so  Wolf  falls  far  below  Descartes,  and 
in  the  same  quality,  —  in  want  of  precision  and  proximity. 

Pleasure  is  a  feeling,  and  a  feeling  is  a  merely  subjective  state, 
that  is,  a  state  which  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  itself,  — 
which  exists  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  Now,  then, 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  object,  considered  in  itself,  and 
as  out  of  relation  to  our  subjective  states,  is  thought  —  is  judged, 
but  is  not  felt ;  and  this  judgment  is  not  pleasure  or  pain,  but  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  that  is,  an  act  of  the  cognitive  faculties, 
but  not  an  affection  of  the  capacities  of  feeling.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  definition  of  pleasure,  as  the  cognition  of  any 
sort  of  perfection,  is  erroneous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the 
perfection  of  an  object  can  determine  the  cognitive  faculty  to  a  per- 
fect energy ;  and  the  concomitant  of  this  perfect  energy  will  be  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  But,  in  this  case,  the  objective  perfection,  as 
cognized,  is  not  itself  the  pleaaure ;  but  the  pleasure  is  the  feeling 
which  we  have  of  the  perfection,  that  is,  of  the  state  of  vigorous 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  as  exercised  on  that 
perfection.  Wolf  ought,  therefore,  to  have  limited  his  definition, 
like  Descartes,  to  the  consciousness  of  subjective  jierfection;  as 
Descartes  should  have  explicated  his  consciousness  of  subjective 
perfection  into  the  consciousness  of  full,  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded activity. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  Wolfian  definition :  —  it  limits 
the  pleasures  from  the  cognition  of  perfection  to  the -Intuitive  Facul- 
ties, that  is,  to  Sense  and  Imagination,  denying  it  to  the  Under- 
standing, —  the  faculty  of  relations,  —  Thought  Proper.  This  part 
of  his  theory  was,  accordingly,  assailed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  — 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ingenious  philosophers  of  the  last 

1  PsyeAohgia  Empirical  $  511,  where  be  expressly  refers  to  Descartes  as  the  author  of  tha 
deflnition.— £d. 
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S.  Limits  plcMore  to 
tlM  eofnttion  oi  per- 
AotloB  hj  the  Intal- 
Ut«  Ftealtiet. 

Thto  part  of  Wolf  *• 
doetriD«  tMAitod  by 
Mendelaohn. 


Da  Bm  and  Povtlly, 
•considered  plearare 
in  Its  sul^ectiTe  as- 
pect. 


oentuiy, — who,  in  other  respects^  however,  remained  faithfiil  to  the 
objective  point  of  view,  from  whence  Wolf 
had  contemplated  the  phaenomenon  of  pleasure. 
This  was  done  in  his  Briefe  iider  die  Emp- 
flndungen^  1755.*  A  reaction  was,  however, 
inevitable ;  and  other  German  philosophers 
were  soon  found  who  returned  to  the  subjec- 
tive point  of  view  from  which  Wol^  Baumgar- 
ten,  and  Mendelssohn  had  departed. 
But  before  passing  to  these,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  the 
doctrine  of  two  French  philosophers,  who  had 
already  explained  pleasure  in  its  subjective  as- 
pect, and  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro- 
founder  theories  of  the  German  speculators, — I 
mean  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly.  As  their  doctrines 
nearly  coincide,  I  shall  consider  them  as  one.  The  former  treats  of 
this  subject  in  his  ]iiflexion$  Criiiqttes  9ur  la  Feintwre^  etc. ;  the 
latter  in  his  Theorie  des  Seniimene  Agriabies*^  The  following  are 
the  principal  momenta  of  their  inquiries : 

**  1.  Considering  pleasure  only  in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  ques- 
tion they  propose  to  answer  is.  What  takes  place 
^        *      in  the  state  which  we  call  pleasurable? 
'*2,  The  gratification  of  a  want  causes  pleasure.    If  the  want  be 
natural,  the  result  is  a  natural  pleasure,  and  an  unnatural  pleasure  if 
the  want  be  unnatural. 

^8.  The  fundamental  want  —  the  want  to  which  all  others  may 
be  reduced  ^-is  the  occupation  of  the  mind.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  thinking,  a  knowing  power.  We  desire  ob- 
jects only  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  occupation. 

**  The  activity  of  mind  is  either  occupied  or  occupies  itael£  The 
matters  which  afford  the  objects  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  are 
either  sensible  impressions,  which  are  delivered  over  to  the  under- 
standing-^  this  is  the  case  in  perception  of  sense;  or  this  matter 


1  See  Anmeikang,  6;  and  Beinholdi  Vber  du 
hiMhtriftn  Begriff*  vom  Forgiii^w,  f  2.  Ter^ 
mucktt  SckrifUtk  i.  p.  281  et  »eq.  —  Ed. 

s  See  torn.  p.  1.  H  1, 2-  Fint  published  in 
1719,  Paris.  — Ed. 

S  See  chaps.  1  iii.  iv.  t.  Fint  published  in 
1748  To  these  shoakl  be  added  the  Talnable 
treatise  of  the  PAre  AndrA,  —the  Btmi  nr  U 
BiOM,  which  was  lint  pnblisbed  in  1741.  Than 
is  also,  prerioosly  to  Suhcer,  anothar  French 
JBsthetical  writer  of  merit, —Batteoz,  whoae 
treatise,  Ua  Beamx  Jru  ridititM  d  um  mimg  ^m- 


cip€^  flnt  appeared  in  1746.  Iliis  work,  along 
with  two  rdatire  traatiBes,  was  republished 
in  1774,  under  the  title  of  FHrne^ea^d*  la  LUUr^ 
atw*.  All  these  authors  consider  pleasure, 
more  or  less,  ttom  the  sut^eotlTC  point  of 
view,  and  are,  in  principle,  Aristotdlc.  For 
a  collection  of  treatises,  in  whole  and  part, 
on  pleasure  in  its  p87chologieal  and  moral 
aspects,  see  Le  TrnnpU  d»  Bomknr  9u  ReemU 
desphu  ExeeUens  lYaiU$  tm  1$  Bomktm;  in  4 
Tols.   ITcw  edition,  1770.— £d. 
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is  furnished  by  the  cognitive  faculty  itself — as  is  the  case  in  think- 
ing- 

"  5.  If  this  activity  meets  with  impediments  in  its  prosecution, 
—  be  this  in  the  functions  either  of  thought  or  sense,  —  there  re- 
sults a  feeling  of  restraint ;  and  this  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  neg- 
ative. 

"  6.  When  the  activity,  whether  in  perception  or  thinking,  is  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  to  its  conclusion,  there  emerges  the  feel- 
ing of  straining,  —  of  effort,  —  the  feeling  of  positive  limitation  of 
our  powers.    This  is  painful. 

"  7.  If  the  mind  be  occupied  less  than  usual  in  all  its  functions, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  want  ;  this  constitutes  that 
state  of  negative  restraint,  —  the  state  of  ennui,  of  tedium.  This  is 
painful. 

"  8.  The  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  the  easier  the  activity  of 
mind  in  any  of  its  functions,  the  more  agreeable."  ^ 

This  theory  is  evidently  only  that  of  Aristotle ;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  French  philosophers  make  no  allusion.  What  they  call 
occupation  or  exercise^  he  calls  energy.  The  former  expressions  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  on  this  account,  that  they  apply  equally  well  to 
the  mental  processes,  whether  active  or  passive,  whereas  the  tenns 
energy^  act,  activity,  operation,  etc.,  only  properly  denote  these  pro- 
cesses as  they  are  considered  in  the  former  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  French  philosophers,  and  as  a  reaction  Against 
the  partial  views  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  there 

Soizer,— hiB  theory  appeared  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  the  Academician 
vie^*^of  woK^*  *  ^^  Berlin,  —  a  theory  which  was  first  promul- 
gated in  his  Miquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Agreeable  and  Disagreeable  Feelings^  in  1752.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  discussions  upon  the  question,  and  though  partial,  like  the 
others,  it  concurs  in  establishing  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  which 
Aristotle  has  left,  in  a  short  compass,  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory exposition.  The  following  are  the  leading  principles  of  Sulzer's 
theory : 

"  1.  We  must  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  if  we  would 
discover  the  primary  source  of  pleasure. 

"  2.  The  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  natural  activity,  and 
this  activity  again  consists  in  the  production  of  ideas."  [By  that 
he  means  the  faculty  in  general  of  Cognition  or  Thought.    I  may 

1  Abridged  from  Beinhold,  Vbtr  die  bish-  Usbed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 

erigen.  Begrifflt   vom   Vergntigen,  (  1.      Verm,  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1751, 17B2.    See  Verm. 

Sckrift.  p.  275.— £d.  PhU.  SehrifteHf  yol.  i  p.  i » 1778.    See  abore, 

8  Untersuehung  Mer  den  Vrsprung  der  angenekm  p.  MQ.  —  tlD. 
mm  und  unangenthmtn  Emj{/indung«n,    Fub- 
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here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  the 
facuky  of  thought  or  cognition  is  the  one  fiinda^ 
^  ***    *         mental  power  of  mind ;  and  in  this  he  coincides 
with  W0I5  whose  theory  of  pleasure,  however,  he  nejects.] 

"3.  In  this  essential  tendency  to  activity  are  grounded  .all  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 

^  4.  If  this  natural  activity  of  the  soul,  or  this  ceaseless  tendency 
to  think,  encounters  an  impediment,  pain  is  the  result ;  whereas  if  it 
be  excited  to  a  lively  activity,  the  result  is  pleasure. 

"  5.  There  are  two  conditions  which  regulate  the  degree  of  capac- 
ity and  incapacity  in  the  soul  for  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings, 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  and  the  natural  vivacity  of  thought ;  and 
both  together  constitute  the  perfect  activity  of  mind. 

"6.  Pleasurable  feelings,  consequently,  can  only  be  excited  by 
objects  which  at  once  comprise  a  variety  of  constituent  qualities  or 
characters,  and  in  which  these  characters  are  so  connected  that  the 
mind  recognizes  in  them  materials  for  its  essential  activity.  An 
object  which  presents  to  the  mental  activity  no  exercise,  remains 
altogether  indifferent. 

^  7.  No  object  which  moves  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  in  a  pain- 
ful manner  is  simple  ;Mt  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.  The 
difference  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  objects  can  only  lie 
in  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  this  multiplicity.  Is  there  order 
in  this  connection,  the  object  is  agreeable ;  is  there  disorder,  it  is 
painful. 

**  8.  Beauty  is  the  manifold,  the  various,  recalled  to  unity.  The 
mere  multitude  of  parts  does  not  constitute  an  object  beautifiil ;  for 
there  is  required  that  an  object  should  have  at  once  such  multiplic- 
ity and  connection  as  to  form  a  whole. 

"  9.  This  is  the  case  in  intellectual  beauty ;  that  is,  in  the  beauty 
of  those  objects  which  the  understanding  contemplates  in  distinct 
notions.  The  beauty  of  geometrical  theorems,  of  algebraic  formula, 
of  scientific  principles,  of  comprehensive  systems,  consists,  no  less 
than  the  beauty  of  objects  of  Imagination  and  Sense,  in  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  unity. 

"  10.  All  these  objects  present  a  multitude  of  constituent  charac- 
ters, —  of  elementary  ideas,  at  once ;  and  these  are  so  connected,  so 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  unity,  that  the  mind  is,  in  conse- 
quence thereof  enabled  to  unfold  and  then  to  bring  back  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  common  centre,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  unity, — to 
totality,  —  to  system. 

1  [But  see  Tiedemann*!  Psgekologu,  p.  162.] 
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"11.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  Beautiful  only  causes  pleas- 
ure through  the  principle  of  activity.  Unity,  multiplicity,  corre- 
spondence of  parts,  render  an  object  agreeable  to  us,  only  inasmuch 
as  they  stand  in  a  favorable  relation  to  the  active  power  of  the 
mind. 

"  12.  The  relation  in  which  beauty  stands  to  the  mind  is  thus  nec- 
essary, and,  consequently,  immutable.  A  single  condition  is  alone 
required  in  order  that  what  is  in  itself  beautiful  should  operate  on 
us ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  it ;  and  to  know,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  be  conversant  with  the  kind  to 
which  it  belongs;  for  otherwise  we  should  not  be  competent  to 
apprehend  the  beauty  of  an  object.  (!) 

"13.  A  difference  of  taste  is  found  only  among  the  ignorant  or 
the  half-learned;  and  taste  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge.''^ 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  theory  to  the  explanation  it  attempts  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Senses  and  of  the  Moral  Powers,  in  which  it  is 
fer  less  successful  than  in  those  of  the  Intellect.  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  view  Sulzer  had  taken 
of  the  mental  phsenomena,  in  assuming  the  Cognitive  Faculty  as 
the  elementary  power  out  of  which  the  Feelings  and  Conations  are 
evolved.^ 

The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  manifestly  only  a  one-sided  modification 

of  the  Aristotelic ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 

The  theory  of  sulzer      ^xe  was  himself  aware  how  completely  he  had 

Criticized* 

been  anticipated  by  the  Stagirite.  "On  the  con- 
trary, he  once  and  again  denominates  his  explanation  of  the  pleasur- 
able a  discovery.  This  can,  however,  hardly  be  allowed  him,  even 
were  the  Aristotelic  theory  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  required  no 
mighty  ingenuity  for  a  philosopher  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  France  and  Germany, 
by  whom  pleasure  had  been  explained  as  the  vigorous  and  easy 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  —  as  the  feeling  of  perfection  in  ourselves, 
and  as  the  apprehension  of  perfection  in  other  things,  that  is,  their 
unity  in  variety  :  —  I  say,  after  these  opinions  of  his  precursors,  it 
required  no  such  uncommon  effort  of  invention  to  hit  upon  the 
thought,  —  that  pleasure  is  determined  when  the  variety  in  the 
object  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  subject,  and  when  this  activity 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  unity  in  which  the  variety  is  contained. 
His  explanation  is  more  explicit,  but,  except  a  change  of  expression, 

1  See  Belnhold  [  Vb«r  die  bi*herig«n  Begrifflt        9  For  Snlzer^s  doctrines  on  these  points  see 
aom  VergnVtgeHj  f  8.     Vemu  Sehrift,  p.  2Si6  et     Belnhold,  is  above,  p.  801  el M9.—£d. 
ug,  —  £o. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Sulze^  added  to  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,  to 
say  nothing  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn." 

"  The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  summed  up  in  the  following  result :  — 
Every  variety  of  pleasure  may,  subjectively  con- 
summary  ofthethe-      gi^ered,  be  carried  into  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculty;   and,  objec- 
tively considered,  be  explained  as  the  product  of  objects  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  variety  in  unity,  intensely  occupy  the  mind 
without  fiitiguing  it.     The  peculiar  merit  of  the  theory  of  Suker,  in 
contrast  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
is  that  it  combines  both  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective points  of  view.    In  this  respect,  it  is  favorably  contrasted 
with  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn.    But  it  takes  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  character  of  the  subject.    In 
the  first  placej  the  essence  of  the  mind  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  essence  of  the  cognitive  faculty  in  particular,  does  not 
consist  of  activity  exclusively,  but  of  activity  and  receptivity  in  cor- 
relation.   But  receptivity  is  a  passive  power,  not  an  active,  and  thus 
the  theory  in  its  fundamental  position  is  only  half  true.    This  one- 
sided view  by  Sulzer,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  active  or  intel- 
lectual element  of  our  constitution  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passive  or 
sensual,  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  other,  and  equally  one-sided, 
view  which  was  taken  by  Helvetius  ^  and  the  modem  Epicureans 
and  Materialists ;  but  their  theory  of  the  pleasurable  may  be  passed 
over  as  altogether  without  philosophical  importance.    In  the  second 
place,  it  "is  erroneous  to  assert  that  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  unimpeded   activity  of  mind.    The   activity 
of  mind  is  manifested  principally  in  thinking,  whereas  the  state  of 
pleasure  consists  wholly  of  a  consciousness  of  feeling.    In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  we  do  not  think,  but  feel ;  and  in  an  intenser 
enjoyment  there  is  almost  a  suspension  of  thought." " 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  speculations  upon  pleasure 

subsequent  to  Sulzer,  and  prior  to  Kant.     In 

Genovesi  and  Verri      j^aly,  I  find  that  two  philosophers  of  the  last 

a  opt        e     aonio      century  had  adopted  the  Platonic  opinion, — 

of  pleasure  being  always  an  escape  from  pain, 

—  Genovesi  and  Verri ;  the  former  in  a  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics^ 
the  latter  in  a  chapter  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  JPleaS" 
ure  and  Pain.*    This  opinion,  however,  reacquires  importance  from 

1  De  fEsprity  disc.  i.  ch.  i.  Cf.  De  PHomnu^  4  Discorao  ntW  Indole  eUl  Piacen^ «  del  Dotore^ 

sect,  ii  ch.  x.  —  Ed.  H  ^H.  iv.    Open  FUowffieke^  i.  p.  20  «i  seq.^  edit. 

8  See  Beinhold,  as  above,  pp.  906,  816, 817.  1784.    This  traatiM  k  tranalatMl  into  Genoua 

—  Ed.  by  Meinen,— Gedaidfce»  liter  die   lUuur  du 
a  Cap.  Ti.  t.  li.  p.  218,  edit  1753.  —  Ed.  YeitgnSkgens,    Lelpeie,  1777.  —Ed. 
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having  been  adopted  from  Veni  by  the  philosopher  of  Eonisberg. 

In  his  MoBmual  of  Anthropology^  Kant  briefly 
Platonic  theory.      ^      ^^  generally  states  his  doctrine  on  this  point ; 

but  in  the  notes  which  have  been  recently 
printed  of  hk  Lectures  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  character  and  grounds  of  his  opinion.  The  Kantian 
doctrine  is  as  follows : 

**  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  {Beforderung)^  pain 

of  the  hindrance  of  life.    Under  pleasure  is  not 

to  be  understood  the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain 
we  feel  life  no  less  than  in  pleasure,  nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly. 
In  a  state  of  pain,  life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems 
brief;  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  promotion,  —  the  fnither- 
ance,  of  life,  which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  mere  hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain ;  the  hin- 
drance must  not  only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist."  (Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  may  observe,  that  these  definitions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  Aristotle,  only  far 
leas  clear  and  explicit.) 

But  to  proceed:  *' If  pleasure  be  a  feeling  of  the  promotion  of  life, 
this  presupposes  a  hindrance  of  life;  for  there  can  be  no  promotion, 
if  there  be  no  foregoing  hindrance  to  overcome.     Since,  therefore, 

the  hindrance  of  life  is  pain,  pleasure  must  presuppose  pain 

^  If  we  intend  our  vital  powers  above  their  ordinary  degree,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  state  of  indifference  or  equality,  we  induce 
an  opposite  state ;  and  when  we  intend  the  vital  powers  above  the 
suitable  degree  we  occasion  a  hindrance,  a  pain.  The  vital  force 
has  a  degree  along  with  which  a  state  exists,  which  is  one  neither 
of  pleasure  nor  of  pain,  but  of  content,  of  comfort  {das  WohXbe-^ 
Jinden),  When  this  state  is  reduced  to  a  lower  pitch  by  any  hin- 
drance, then,  a  promotion,  a  furtherance  of  life  is  useful  in  order  to 
overcome  this  impediment.  Pleasure  is  thus  always  a  consequent 
of  pain.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  progress  of  things,  we  dis- 
cover in  ourselves  a  ceaseless  tendency  to  escape  from  our  present 
state.  To  this  we  are  compelled  by  a  physical  stimulus,  which  sets 
animals,  and  man,  as  an  animal,  into  activity.  But  in  the  intellect- 
ual nature  of  man,  there  is  also  a  stimulus,  which  operates  to  the 
same  end.  In  thought,  man  is  always  dissatisfied  with  the  actual ; 
he  is  ever  looking  forward  from  the  present  to  the  future;  he  is 
incessantly  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  and  is 
unable  to  continue  in  the  same.  But  what  is  it  that  thus  constrains 
us  to  be  always  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  but  pain  ?  And 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  which  entices  us  to  this,  but  a  kind  of  dis- 
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content  with  present  suffering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasure,  without  knowing  what 
that  object  is,  merely  as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet,  —  against  the 
complement  of  petty  pains,  which  in  the  moment  irritate  and  annoy 
us.    It  is  thus  apparent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state  of  pain,  in  order  to 
find  in  the  future  one  less  irksome.    Man  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
never-ceasing  pain ;  and  this  is  the  spur  for  the  activity  of  human 
nature.     Our  lot  is  so  cast  that  there  is  nothing  enduring  for  us  but 
pain ;  some  indeed  have  less,  others  more,  but  all,  at  all  times,  have 
their  share ;  and  our  enjoyments  at  best  are  only  slight  alleviations 
of  pain.    Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;  it  is  only  a  liberation  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  only  something  negative.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  we  never  begin  with  pleasure  but  always  with  pain ;  for  while 
pleasure  is  only  an  emancipation  firom  pain,  it  cannot  precede  that 
of  which  it  is  only  a  negation.    Moreover,  pleasure  cannot  endure 
in  an  unbroken  continuity,  but  must  be  associated  with  pain,  in 
order  to  be  always  suddenly  breaking  through  thb  pain, — in  order 
to  realize  itself.     Pain,  on  the  contrary,  may  subsists  without  inter- 
ruption in  one  pain,  and  be  only  removed  through  ft  gradual  remis- 
sion ;  in  this  case,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pleasure.    It  is  the 
sudden,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  which  determines  all 
that  we  can  call  a  veritable  pleasure.     We  find  ourselves  constantly 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  nameless  pains,  which  we  style 
disquietudes  or  desires,  and  the  greater  the  vigor  of  life  an  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with,  the  more  keenly  is  he  sensible  to  the  pain. 
Without  being  in  a  state  of  determinate  corporeal  suffering,  the 
mind  is  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  uneasinesses,  and  it  acts, 
without  being  compelled  to  act,  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  its 
condition.    Thus  men  run  from  solitude  to  society,  and  from  society 
to  solitude,  without  having  much  preference  for  either,  in  order 
merely,  by  the  change  of  impressions,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
their  pain.    It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  have  become  tired  of 
their  existence,  and  the  greater  number  of  such  melancholic  subjects 
have  been  urged  to  the  act  of  suicide  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ual goading  of  pain,  —  of  pain  from  which  tiiey  found  no  other 
means  of  escape.^ 

"  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  that,  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  pain,  we  should  be  urged  on  to  activity.  No  one  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  continual  enjoyment  of  delights;  these  soon  pall 
upon  us, — pall  upon  us  in  fact  the  sooner,  the  more  intense  was 

1  Cf.  Jntkropologi*,  (  00.— £d. 
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their  enjoyment.  There  is  no  permanent  pleasure  to  be  reaped 
except  in  labor  alone.  The  pleasure  of  toil  consists  in  a  reaction 
against  the  pain  to  which  we  should  be  a  victim,  did  we  not  exert  a 
force  to  resist  it.  Labor  is  irksome,  labor  has  its  annoyances,  but 
these  are  fewer  than  those  we  should  experience  were  we  without 
labor.  As  man,  therefore,  must  seek  even  his  recreation  in  toil 
itself  his  life  is  at  best  one  of  vexation  and  sorrow ;  and  as  all  his 
means  of  dissipation  afford  no  alleviation,  he  is  left  always  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  which  incessantly  urges  him  to  escape  from  the  state 
in  which  he  actually  is."  [This  is  the  doom  of  man,  —  to  be  born 
to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwai-ds,  and  to  eat  his  br^ad  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.] 

"  Men  think  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  the  Creator  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Providence  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  constant  pain ; 
but  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  urge  human  nature  on  to 
exertion.  Were  our  joys  permanent,  we  should  never  leave  the 
state  in  which  we  are,  we  should  never  undertake  aught  new.  That 
life  we  may  call  happy,  which  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  by 
which  pain  can  be  overcome ;  we  have  in  fact  no  other  conception 
of  human  happiness.  Contentment  is  when  a  man  thinks  of  contin- 
uing in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  renounces  all  means  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  this  disposition  we  find  in  no  man.**  ^ 

1  Mensehetdnmde,  p.  248  «l  seq. ;  published  by  144.  —Ed.    [For  Airther  historical  notices  of 

Starke,  1881.    This  is  not  included  in  KanVs  theories  of  the  Pleasurable,  see  Loauus,  Lexi- 

collected  works  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert.  kotifV,  Vergnligen.} 
Cr.  AnthropotogUf  f  68.    Werke,  yii.  part  ii.  p. 
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THE  FEELINGS.— APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  PLEASURE 
AND  PAIN  TO  THE  PHiENOMENA. 

Thb  Feelings  being  mere  subjective  states,  involving  no  cogni- 
tion or  thought,  and,  consequently,  no  reference 
F«uiifi,--twrpriii.      ^  object,  it  follows,  that  they  cannot  be 

olple  of  elualflcation  j        j     ^  -»  j 

ig^i^ngx.  classified  by  relation  to  aught  beyond  them- 

selves. The  differences  in  which  we  must  found 
all  divisions  of  the  Feelings  into  genera  and  species,  must  be  wholly 
internal,  and  must  be  sought  for  .and  found  exclusively  in  the  states 
of  Feeling  themselves.  Now,  in  considering  these  states,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  they  admit  of  a  classification  in  two 
AdmJt  of  a  two-  different  points  of  view ;  —  we  may  consider 
cm*^t^T"  these  states  either  as  Causes  or  as  Effects.  As 
causes,  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
product, — their  product  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  As  effects, 
they  are  viewed  as  themselves  products,  —  products  of  the  action 
of  our  different  constitutive  functions.  In  the  former  of  these 
points  of  view,  our  states  of  Feeling  will  be  divided  simply  into 
the  three  classes  — 1^  The  Pleasurable;  2°,  The  Painful;  and,  3^ 
The  partly  Pleasurable  partly  Painful, -^without  considering  what 
ki^d  of  pleasure  and  what  kind  of  pain  it  is  which  they  involve ; 
and  here,  it  only  behooves  us  to  inquire, — what  are  the  general 
conditions  which  determine  in  a  feeling  one  or  other  of  these 
counter-qualities.  In  the  latter  of  these  points  of  view,  our  states 
of  Feeling  will  be  divided  according  as  the  energy,  of  which  they 
are  concomitant,  be  that  of  a  power  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  —  a 
distinction,  which  affords  a  division  of  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
taken  together,  into  various  sorts.  I  shall  take  these  points  of  view 
in  their  order. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  these  feelings  are  distributed  simply 
into  the  Pleasurable  and  the  Painful ;  and  it  remains,  on  the  theory 
I  have  proposed,  to  explain,  in  general,  the  causes  of  these  oppo- 
site  affections,  without  descending  to  their  special  kinds.    Now, 
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it  has  been  stated,  that  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  experienced,  when 

any  power  is  consciously  exerted  in  a  suitable 

The   Feelings    as      manner;  that  is,  when  we  are  neither  on   the 

Caiises,— divided  into  i,      j  •  /»  ^     .    ^  ,, 

Fieasnrabie  and  Pain.  ^^®  hand,  conscious  of  any  restraint  upon  the 

fai.  energy  which  it  is  disposed  spontaneously  to  put 

Application  of  fore-  forth,  nor,  on  the  other,  conscious  of  any  effort 

going  tbeorj  to  ex-  in  it,  to  put  forth  an  amount  of  energy  greater, 

plain  in  gei^erai  the  gj^jj^^  j^  degree  or  in  continuance,  than  what  it 

causes  of  Pleasurable        .      ,.  j  ?      i     .  ^       -r        A  -i 

and  Painflii  fteiing.  ^  disposed  freely  to  exeit.  In  other  words,  we 
feel  positive  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  our  pow- 
ers are  exercised,  but  not  over-exercbed ;  we  feel  positive  pain,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  compelled  either  not  to  operate,  or  to  oper- 
ate too  much.  All  pleasure,  thus,  arises  feom  the  free  play  of  our 
&culties  and  capacities ;  all  pain  from  their  compulsory  repression 
ot  compulsory  activity. 

Th^  doctrine  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the  facts  of  actual 
life ;  for  the  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight. 

Apparent  contradio-  these  secm  to  offer,  prove,  when  examined,  to  be 
^e'L^*"!";!!'  real  confirmations.  Thus  it  might  be  thought, 
tione.  that  the  aversion  from  exercise,  —  the  love  of 

The  douxyar  nkitn.  idleness, — in  a  word,  the  dolce  far  niente^  —  is 
a  proof  that  the  inactivity,  rather  than  the  exer- 
tion, of  our  powers,  is  the  condition  of  our  pleasurable  feelings. 
This  objection,  from  a  natural  proneness  to  inertion  in  man,  is 
superficial ;  and  the  very  examples  on  which  it  proceeds,  refute  it, 
imd,  in  refuting  it,  concur  in  establishing  oar  theory  <^  pleasui-e  and 
pain.     Now,  is  the  far  niente^  —  is  that  doing 

Tbisisnotttaenega-      nothing,  in  which  SO  many  find  so  sincere  a 

tlon   of  activity,  bat  ,./;     ^  .  j..  ..  «        ^.    .^ 

the  opposite.  .     gratification,  m  reality  a  negation  of  activity, 

and  not  in  truth  itself  an  activity  intense  and 
varied  ?  To  do  nothing  in  this  sense,  is  simply  to  do  nothing  irk- 
some, —  nothing  difficult, — nothing  fetiguing,  —  especially  to  do  no 
outward  work.  But  is  the  mind  internally,  the  'whUe,  unoccupied 
and  inert?  This,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  vividly  alive,  —  may  be 
intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination ;  and  so 
far,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  concomitant  of 
inactivity,  the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and 
unimpeded;  and  such,  accordingly,  as,  on  our  theory,  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  pleasure. 
"^  Ennui  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on 

la  oTuCT^   ^^^      which  to  exercise  our  powers ;  but  ennui  is  a 
state  of  pain.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  energy, 
all  occupation,  is  either  play  or  labor.    In  the  former,  the  energy  ap- 
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pears  as  free  or  spontaneous ;  in  the  latter,  as  either  compnlsorily  put 
forth,  or  its  exertion  so  impeded  hj  difficulties,  that  it  b  only  con- 
tinued by  a  forced  and  painful  effort,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ulterior  ends.  Under  certain  circumstances,  indeed,  play  may 
become  a  labor,  and  labor  may  become  a  play.  A  play  is,  in  fact,  a 
labor,  until  we  have  acquired  the  dexterity  requisite  to  allow  the 
faculties  exerted  to  operate  with  ease ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
labor  is  said  to  become  a  ])lay,  when  a  person  has  by  nature,  or  has 
acquired  by  custom,  such  a  facility  in  the  relative  operations,  as  to 
energize  at  once  vigorously  and  freely.  In  point  of  fact,  as  man  by 
his  nature  is  determined  to  pursue  happiness  (happiness  is  only 
another  name  for  a  complement  of  pleasures),  he  is  determined  to 
that  spontaneous  activity  of  his  faculties,  in  which  pleasure  consLsts. 
The  love  of  action  is,  indeed,  signalized,  as  a 
The  lore  of  mUoh  fact  in  human  nature,  by  all  who  have  made 
signaiiMdiflafactin       ^^  ^^  ^1^^:^^^  ^f  observation,  though  few  of 

human  nmtnre  by  all  .  ,  ,  .  _  ,   .      . 

obMsrvera.  them  have  been  able  to  explain  its  true  nition- 

SamueiJohnson.  ^«-     *"^^^  necessity  of  action,**  says  Samuel 

Johnson,^  *'is  not  only  demonstrable  from  the 
fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation  of  health**  (he  should 
j  have  said  for  pleasure),  "  fn  those  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts 

I  them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labor,  have  invented  sports  and 

j  diversions,  which,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  man- 

ual trades,  are  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them." 
It  is  finely  observed  by  another  eloquent  philosopher,'  in  account- 
ing,  on  natural  principles,  for  man*s  love  of  war: 
ergnaon.  —  ^^  Every  animal  is  made  to  delight  in  the  exer- 

cise of  his  natural  talents  and  forces :  the  lion  and  the  tiger  sport 
with  the  paw ;  the  horse  delights  to  commit  his  mane  to  the  wind, 
and  forgets  his  pasture  to  try  his  speed  in  the  field ;  the  bull,  even 
before  his  broW  is  armed,  and  the  lamb,  while  yet  an  emblem  of 
innocence,  have  a  disposition  to  strike  with  the  forehead,  and  antic- 
ipate in  play  the  conflicts  they  are  doomed  to  sustain.  Man,  too,  is 
disposed  to  opposition,  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  nature 
against  an  equal  antagonist ;  he  loves  to  bring  his  reason,  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  even  his  bodily  strength,  to  the  proof.  His 
sports  are  frequently  an  image  of  war;  sweat  and  blood  are  fineely 
expended  in  play ;  and  fractures  or  death  are  often  made  to  terminate 
the  pastime  of  idleness  and  festivity.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for 
ever,  and  even  his  love  of  amusement  has  opened  a  way  to  the  grave." 

1  RambUr,  No.  85.  —  Ed.  2  Adam  Ferguaon,  Eway  on  the  HUtary  qf  dcit  Sodetf.    Fart 

1.  section  It.  ~£d. 
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"  The  young  of  all  animals,"  says  Paley/  "  appear  to  me  to  receive 
pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs 
*^^*  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to  any 

end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A 
child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high 
degi-ee  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition 
of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it 
has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less 
pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run, 
(which  precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying 
it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise 
of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

"But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of 
pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent 
for  them  all,  '  perception  of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but 
when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  often- 
times renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life." 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  pleasure  is  a  reflex 

of  activity,  and  that  the  free  energy  of  every 

The  theory  confirm-      power  is  pleasurable,  is  derived  from  the  pha9- 

ed  by  the  phenomena      ^omena  presented  by  those  affections  which  we 

presented  by  the  Pain-  x  ^ 

ftil  Affections.  emphatically  denominate  the  Painful.     This  fact 

is  too  striking,  from  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
not  to  have  soon  attracted  attention : 

1  Natural  Theology,    Works,  TOl.  iv.  chap.  zxyI.  p.  860. 
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"  Xon  tentom  Sanctis  instnictv  legllms  iu:1ms» 

Tectaqne  dhitUs  laznriosa  suis 
Mortstom  sllldiiiit  pnlam  md  spectacola  visum* 

Bed  placet  annoso  sqnalida  terra  situ. 
OMectat  paror  ipse  antmnm ;  sunt  gaudia  cuis, 

£t  stapoisse  Javat,  qnem  dolnisse  piget"  ^ 

Take,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  affection  of  Griei^— the 
sorrow  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object. 
I  h'^*teMwi«r'*^**      Is  this  affection  nnaccompanied  with  pleasure  ? 
So  far  is  this  fix>m  being  the  case,  that  the  plea- 
sure 80  greatly  predominates  over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  far  more  pleasurable  than  any  other  of  which  the 
wounded  heart  is  susceptible.    It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  a  passage  which  commences  with  these 
^      ^'        words: — "Est  qusdam  etiam  dolendi  voluptas," 
etc'    This  has  also  been  frequently  signalized  by  the  poets : 
Odd.        Thus  Ovid:* 

"  Fleqne  meos  casus :  est  qiuedam  Here  rolnptas; 
Expletur  ladymis  egerltorqne  dolor." 

Thus  Luoan:^  of  Cornelia  after  the  murder  of  Pom- 

LnesB. 

pey: 

"  Capat  ftrall  obdnzlt  amictii* 
Decreritqne  pati  tenebras,  pappisqae  cayemis 
Dclitnit:  Baemmqae  arete  compleza  dolorom, 
Perfhiitar  lachrymis,  et  amat  pro  oorjoge  lactun." 

statias.      Thus  Statins:' 

"  Nemo  yetat,  satiare  maUs;  cgmmqae  dolorem 
libertate  doma,  jam  flendi  expleta  yolnptas/' 

s«iieea.      Thus  Seneca,  the  tragedian  :* 

"  Hoeror  laoTmas  amat  assoetas, 
Flendi  miseris  dira  copldo  est" 

Petrareh.    Thus  PetnuTch : ' 

1  Virginias  Ccsariniu  [Poemata  Virginu  Cch-    defleas,  ^md  qnem  laorjnnii  tais  Td  laas  sH 
jorini,  Vrbani  Till.    F&nt.  Opt.  Max.  CMtmto     permta,  Telyeaia.— £d. 

Pra/eai.    Printed  in  Septum  2/kutrhtm  Tcro-  S  7K«ia,  ly.  UL  87.  —  Ed. 

mm  Poemata,    Amstelodaml,  apad  Dan.  4  PkanaHoj  Ix.  106.— Ed. 

wrirlom,  1672,  p.  465.  —  Ed.  S  II.  Sgh.  1. 14.  —  £d. 

2  Lib.  yiii.  Ep.  16:  **Eft  qocdun  etiam  •  I^bjrestM,  1. 962.  —  Ed. 

dolendi  yolaptas ;  piaeartim  >l  in  amioi  ilan        ^  J^.  L.  1.  Barkoto  Sahmmenai. «-  Ed. 
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"  Non  omnia  teirsa 
Obmta;  Tiyit  amor,  viyit  dolor;  ora  negator 
Begia  oonspioere,  at  flere  et  meminisee  roUctom  est." 

Shenstone.     Thus  Shenstone :  * 

**  Hen  qnanto  minns  est  cnm  reUqnis  Tersarl,  qnam  tnl  memlniMe." 

Fembroke.     Finally,  Lord  Pembroke :  * 

"  I  would  not  giTC  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  In  Christeandoiii. 

In  like  manner,  Fear  ia  not  simply  painftil.    It  is  a  natural  dispo- 
sition ;  has  a  tendency  to  act ;  and  there  is,  con- 
FeM-i  not  rimpiy      sequently,  along  with  its  essential  pain,  a  certain 
^i?^de  quoted.  pleasure,  as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.    This  is 

finely  expressed  by  Akenside :  * 

"  Hence,  finally,  by  might 
The  Tillage  matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion,  of  unquiet  souls 
Sis'n  iVom  the  grare  to  ease  the  h/eayy  guflt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd,  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  4ead  of  night  and  clank  their  chains,  and  waTO 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murd'rer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil. 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shiTering  sighs  till,  eager  for  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang. 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  qneU'd/' 

In  like  manner,  Pity,  which,  being  a  sympathetic  passion,  implies 

a  participation  in  sorrow,  is  yet    confessedly 

agreeable.    The  poet  even  accords  to  the  energy 

.  of  this  benevolent  affection  a  preference  over  the  enjoyments  of  an 

exclusive  selfishness : 

"  The  broadest  mirth  unfteling  folly  wean. 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  virtue's  very  tears." 

1  Inscription 'on  an  am.     See  Dodsley'a  Cartels  U/«,  b.  viil.  Anno  1680.    Home,  chap. 

Detctiptum  of  the   LeatotoeSj  in   Shenstone's  Izix.,  tells  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 

Wirks  (1777),  voL  ii.  p.  807.  —  Ed.  but  as  in  the  text. — Ed. 

a  The  anecdote  is  told  in  a  somewhat  differ-        S  PUatmu  ^  JsuciiMrtiofi,  b.  L  266.  —  Ed. 
ent  Ibnn  of  the   Duke  of  Onnond.     See 
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On  the  same  priDci[)lc  is  to  be  explained  the  enjoyment  which 

men  have  in  spectacles  of  suffering, — in  the 

Enersetto  emottoDs      combats  of  animals  and    men,  in    executions, 

palnAil  in  ttaemflelrM  ].  <«.  «  ■  i 

■tui  picMurabto  tragedies,  etc.,  —  a  disposition   which   not  un- 

frequently  becomes    an    irresistible   habit,  not 

only  for  individuals,  but  for  nations.    The  excitation  of  energetic 

emotions  painful  in  themselves  is,  however,  also  pleasurable.     St. 

Austin  affords  curious  examples  of  this  in  his 

IlMrited    In   Ih*        ^^^    ^  ^^^   j^   ^j^^^   ^^  ^^    ^^^^    Alypius. 

OMe  of  Si.  AogvtCinA.  .  .  "^  ^ 

Speaking  of  himself  in  his  CanfessionSj^  he  says : 
**  Theatrical  exhibitions  were  to  me  irresistible,  replete  as  they  were 
with  the  images  of  my  own  miseries,  and  the  fuel  of  my  own  fire. 
What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to  grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic 
suffering,  which  he  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure  ?  And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive  grief  from  these ; 
in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  pleasure.  For  he  is  attracted 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole.** 
In  another  part  of  the  same  work,*  he  gives  the  following  account 

of  his  friend  Alypius,  who  had  been  carried  by 
Alio  In  the  oaM  o       y^  fellow-students,  much  aeainst  his  inclination, 

bis  IHend  Alyplns.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

to  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  At  first,  unable  to  regard  the  atrocious  spec- 
tacle, he  closed  his  eyes,  but,  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  story  in 
the  words  of  St.  Austin,  "Abstulit  inde  secum  insaniam  qua  stimu- 
laretur  redire,  non  tantum  cum  illis  a  quibus  prius  abstractus  est,  sed 
etiam  pras  illis,  et  alios  trahens." 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  General  Causes  which '  contribute 

to  raise  or  to  lower  the  intensity  of  our  energies, 

General     Ceums      and,  consequently,  to  determine  the  correspond- 

which  oontribnte  to      -       degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.    These  may  be 

intenaitj  of  our  enerw      reduced  to  Four;  for  an  object  rouses  the  activ- 

gies.  ity  of  our  powers,  1",  In  proportion  as  it  is  New 

or  Unexpected ;  2^  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in 

a  relation  of  Contrast ;  3°,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in  a  relation 

of  Harmony;  and,  4°,  In  proportion  as  it  is  Associated  with  more, 

or  more  interesting,  objects. 

I.  The  principle  on  which  Novelty  determines  higher  energy, 

and,  consequently,  a  higher  feeling  of  pleasure, 
^*  ^'  is  twofold ;  and  of  these  the  one  may  be  called 

the  Subjective,  the  other  the  Objective. 

1  Lib.  Ui.  cap.  2.  —  £d.  PkpMteaf  p.  iU.  f  UL  c.  y.  butUmt.  PkO,  lil.  p. 

s  Om/,  lib.  ri.  cap.  8.  ~  Ed.    SeePnicbot,     416. 
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In  a  subjective  relation, — the  new  is  pleasurable,  inasmuch  as 
this  supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  a 
tiTeirrohiwd^^      mode  of  action,  either  from  inactivity  or  from 
another  state  of  energy.    In  the  former  case, 
energy  (the  condition  of  pleasure),  is  caused;  in  the  liitter,  a  change 
of  energy  is  afforded,  which  is  also  pleasurable ;  for  powers  energize 
less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  exer- 
tion, consequently,  a  new  activity  being  determined,  this  replaces  a 
strained  or  expiring  exercise,  that  is,  it  replaces  a  painfril,  indiffer- 
ent, or  unpleasurable  feeling,  by  one  of  comparatively  vivid  enjoy- 
ment.   Hence  all  that  the  poets,  from  Homer  downward,  have  said 
of  the  satiety  consequent  on  our  enjoyments,  and  of  the  charms  of 
variety  and  change ;  but  if  I  began  to  give  quotations  on  these 
heads  there  would  be  no  end.    In  an  objective  relation,  —  a  novel 
object  is  pleasing,  because  it  affords  a  gratification  to  our  desire  of 
knowledge ;  for  to  learn,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,*  is  to  man  natu- 
rally pleasing.    But  the  old  is  already  known, —  it  has  been  learned 
—  has  been  referred  to  its  place,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  occupies 
the  cognitive  faculties ;  whereas,  the  new,  as  new,  is  still  unknown, 
and  rouses  to  energy  the  powers  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  within 
the  system  of  our  knowledge. 
n.   The  second  general  principle  is  Contrast.     Contrast  operates 
in  two  ways;  for  it  has  the  effect  both  of  en- 
hancing the  real  or  absolute  intensity  of  a  feel- 
ing, and  of  enhancing  the  apparent  or  relative.    As  an  instance  of 
the  former,  the  unkindness  of  a  person  from 
Subordinate  appii-      ^i^om  ^e  expcct  kindness,  rouses  to  afar  higher 

cations  of  tliis  prin-  .     ,       ,  ^    .  .    .  a 

jjjpi^  pitch  the  emotions  consequent  on  injury.    As 

an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  pleasure  of  eating 

appears  proportionally  great,  when  it  is  immediately  connected  and 

contrasted  with  the  removal  of  the  pangs  of 

1.  Recollection  of      j^^nger.    It  is  on  this  principle,  that  the  recol- 

past  BulTeiing.  °  i:  x      » 

lection  of  our  past  suffering  is  agreeable, — "haeo 
olim  meminisse  juvabit."  *  To  the  same  purport  Seneca,'  the  trage- 
dian: 

"  Quse  fVirit  dnrom  pati 

Meminisse  dalce  est." 
Cowley.  And  Cowley  :* 

"Things  which  offend,  when  present,  and  affHght, 
In  memory,  well  painted,  move  delight." 

1  Rhet.  1. 11, 21;  iii.  10,  2.~Ed.  8  HereuUs  Furens,  act.  iii.  666.  — Ed. 

8  VirgU  JEneid,  i.  208.  —  £d.  4  Ode  upon  his  Majtsty^i  Restoration,  —  Ed. 
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Sootbera. 


Whereas  the  remembrance  of  a  former  happmeas  only 
aogmento  the  feeling  of  a  present  misery. 

''Could  I  forget 
What  I  bave  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destin'd  to.    I  'm  not  the  first 
That  have  been  wretched :  bnt  to  think  how  mach 
I  have  been  happier."  ^ 

It  is,  likewise,  on  this  principle,  that  whatever  recalls  ns  to  a  vivid 

conscioosneas  of  onr  own  felicity,  by  contrasting 

a.  CoDMiminiMt  of      .^  ^j^  ^jj^  wretchedness  of  others,  is,  thoo^ 

our    owD    felioity   w  .    ,       .  ,  ,     7  .  .„ 

eontruted  with  the  ^^^  unaccompanied  with  sympathetic  pain,  still 
wTCtehedncM  of  oth-  predominantly  pleasurable.  Hence,  in  part,  but 
•■*  in  part  only,  the  enjoyment  we  feel  from  all  rep- 

"^  *"  ^"  resentations  of  ideal  suffering.    Hence,  also,  in 

part,  even  the  pleasure  we  have  in  witnessing  real  suffering : 

"  Suave,  marl  magno  torbantibiu  nqnora  rentis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterluB  spectare  laborem : 
Kon  quia  vezari  quemqnam  est  jucunda  Tolnptas, 
Sod  quibufl  ipse  mails  careas,  quia  oemere  suave  e^t. 
a  Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 

Per  campos  instnicta,  tua  sine  parte  pericli."' 

But  on  this,  and  other  subjects,  I  can  only  touch. 
HI.  The  third  general  principle  on  which  our  powers  are  roused 

to  a  perfect  and  pleasurable,  or  to  an  imperfect 
Dificord  "™**"^  and  painful  energy,  is  the  relation  of  Harmony, 

or  Discord,  in  which  one  coexistent   activity 
stands  to  another. 

It  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  this  principle,  for  its  influence  is 

manifest    At  different  times,  we  exist  in  differ- 
"'  ^  ent  complex  states  of  feeling,  and  these  states 

are  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  thoughts  and  affections. 
At  one  time,  —  say  during  a  sacred  solemnity,  —  we  are  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  what  we  are  at  another, — say  during 
the  representation  of  a  comedy.  Now,  then,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  anything  occurs  to  waken  to  activity  a  power  previously 
unoccupied,  or  to  occupy  a  power  previously  in  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  this  new  mode  of  activity  is  either  of  the  same  general 
character  and  tendency  with  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the 
complex  state,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  new  energy 
chimes  in  with  the  old ;  each  operates  without  impediment  from  the 

1  Southern,  Innoeeni  AdtOtay^  act  11.  s  Luoretlns,  ii.  2.  ~  Ed. 
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other,  and  the  general  harmony  of  feeling  is  not  violated :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  new  energy  jars  with  the  old,  and  each  severally 
counteracts  and  impedes  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  sacred  solemnity, 
and  when  our  minds  are  brought  to  a  state  of  serious  contempla- 
tion, everything  that  operates  in  unison  with  that  state,  —  say  a 
pious  discourse,  or  a  straiji  of  solemn  music,  —  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  because  all  the  powers  which  are  thus  determined  to  exer- 
tion, go  to  constitute  one  total  complement  of  harmonious  energy. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  pious  discourse  or  the  strain  of 
solemn  music,  we  are  treated  to  a  merry  tune  or  a  witty  address; — 
these,  though  at  another  reason  they  might  afford  us  considerable 
pleasuriJ,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cause  only  pain ;  because 
the  energies  they  elicited,  would  be  impeded  by  those  others  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  engrossed,  while  those  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  impeded  by  them.  But^  as  ve  have  seen,  pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  unimpeded  energy. 

lY.  The  fourth  and  last  general  principle  by  which  the  activity 

of  our  powers  is  determined  to  pleasurable  or 
^tow^rT***"  painful  activity,  is  Association.    With  the  nature 

and  influence  of  association  you  are  familiar,  and 
are  aware  that,  a  determinate  object  being  present  in  consciousness 
with  its  proper  thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  it  is  not  present,  isolated 
and  alone,  but  may  draw  after  it  the  representation  of  other  objects, 
with  their  respective  feelings  and  desires. 
Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  One  object,  considered 

simply  and  in  itself  will  be  more  pleasing  than 

And  inflnenoe.  .         .  .        a  . 

another,  m  proportion  as  it,  of  its  proper  nature, 
determines  the  exertion  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  energy.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  energy  which  an  object  may 
itself  elicit,  is  small,  when  compared  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
elicited  by  its  train  of  associated  representations.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  object  which  in  itself  would  otherwise  be  pleasing, 
may,  through  the  accident  of  association,  be  the  occasion  of  pain ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  object  naturally  indifferent  or  even 
painful  may,  by  the  same  contingency,  be  productive  of  pleasure. 
This  principle  of  Association  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the 

phaenomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 

Association  supposes      pains ;  but  it  is  far  from  accounting  for  every- 

MiTTieZi^rt      ^^^"^-    In  feet,  it  supposes,  as  its  condition,  that 

founded  on  itself.  there  are  pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on 

Association.  Association  is  a  principle  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  energy  of  one  character 
or  another;  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  all 
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cor  mental  pleasures  and  painB  into  Association,  are  gailtj  of  a 

twofold  vice.    For,  in  the  first  place,  they  con- 

Tbe  attempt  to  re-      yert  a  partial  into  an  exclusive  law ;  and,  in 

■oiveaiioarpieMvrat      ^j^^  second,  they  elevate  a  subordinate  into  a 

luon^doM  ta^!t^      supreme  principle.    The  influence  of  Association, 

fold  way.  by  which  Mr.  Alison^  and  Lord  Jefirey,^  among 

others,  have  attempted  to  explain  the  whole 
phienomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures,  was  more  properly,  I 

think,  appreciated  by  Hutcheson,  —  a  philoso- 

HatchcMn   more      p|ier  whose  works  are  deserving  of  more  atten- 

IZ^sL^^f!u^      tion  than  has  latterly  been  paid  to  them.    «  We 

elation.  shall  see  hereafter,"  he  says,  and  Aristotle  said 

the  same  thing,  ^  that  associations  of  ideas  make 
objects  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  naturally  apt  to  give 
any  such  pleasures;  and  the  same  way,  the  casual  conjunction  of 
ideas  may  give  a  disgust  where  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  tiie 
form  itself.  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  many  fimtastic  aversions 
to  figures  of  some  animals,  and  to  some  other  forms.  Thus  swine, 
serpents  of  all  kinds,  and  some  insects  really  beautiful  enough,  are 
beheld  with  aversion,  by  many  people  who  have  got  some  acciden- 
tal ideas  associated  with  them.  And  for  distastes  of  this  kind  no 
other  account  can  be  given."' 

1  Sm  hteSuayt  on  TuU,    0th  edit  Edin-  S  InqmirfinlctktOngmo/inirldeaao/BtaMtf 

burgh,  1825.  —  Ed.                  «  and  Virtue,  treatise  i.  seet  tL,  4tli  edition,  p. 

s  See  Encyeh^iHadim  BHummeOy  art  Aroaify,  78.  — Ed. 
7th  edit.  p.  467.— £d. 
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LECTURE    XLV. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  THEIR  CLASSES. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  con- 
sidered    as    Causes, —  causes  of  Pleasure  and 
dderedalaSto^^*""      ^^^y  —  I  proceed  to  Consider  them  as  Effects, 
—  as  products  of  the  action  of  our  different  pow- 
ers.   Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  since  all  Feeling  is  the  state  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  some  of  the  energies  or  processes  of  life,  as  these 
energies  or  processes  differ,  so  will  the  correla- 
As  many  diifepent      tive  feelings.    In  a  word,  there  will  be  as  many 
dtetJD^  "m^^  *7f      ^^®r®°*  Feelings  as  there  are  distinct  modes  of 
mental  acUvity.  mental  activity.    In  the  Lecture  in  which  I  com- 

menced the  discussion  of  the  Feelings,  I  stated 
to  you  various  distributions  of  these  states  by  different  philoso- 
phers.^   To  these  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  recur,  and 
shall  simply  state  to  you  the  grounds  of  the  division  I  shall  adopt. 
As  the  Feelings,  then,  are  not  primitive  and  independent  states,  but 
merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
f  F**  iT*"    ^  "^      ^^^  faculties,  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities, 
they  must,  as  I  have  said,  take  their  differences 
from  the  differences  of  the  powers  which  they  attend.    Now,  though 
all  consciousness  and  all  feeling  be  only  mental,  and,  consequently,  to 
say  that  any  feeling  is  corporeal,  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  inac- 
curate, still  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men- 
tal functions,  cognitive  as  well  as  appetent,  clearly 
marked  out  as  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body; 
and  to  these  functions  we  give  the  name  of  Sensitive^  Sensible^  Sen- 
SU0U8,  or  Sensual.    Now,  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  exer- 
tion of  these  Sensitive  or  Corporeal  Powers,  whether  cognitive  or 
appetent,  will  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  to  these  we  may,  with 
great   propriety,  give  the  name  of  Sensations;  whereas,  on   the 
Feelings  which  accompany  the  energies  of  all  our  higher  powers  of 

1  See  above,  lect  xli.  p.  570.  ~  Ed. 
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mind,  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bestow  the  name  of  Sentiments, 

The  first  grand  distribution  of  our  feelings  will, 

*"  therefore,  be  into  the  Sensations,  —  that  is,  the 

Sensitive  or  External  Feelings;  and  into  the  Sentiments, — that  is, 

the  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

I.  Of  the  Sensations.  ^  The  Sensations  may  be  divided  into  two 

classes.    The  first  class  will  contain  those  which 

ScnMtioas.     Two      accompany   our  perceptions  through   the  five 

determinate  Senses,  —  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell, 

Hearing,  and  Sight,  —  the  Sensu8  Fixua.    The  second  class  will 

comprise  those  sensations  which  are  included 

1.  Of   the    Fire      jjj^^q^  ^hat  lias  been  called  the  CoencBsthestSj  or 
Sensus    Communis j — the    Common    Sense^  — 

Vital  /Sensej — Sensus  Vagus^  —  such  as  the  feelings  of  Heat  and 
.    Cold,  of  Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  Health,  of 

2.  Of  the  Sennii      Muscular  Tension  and  Lassitude,  of  Hunger  and 

Thirst,  the  Visceral  Sensations,  etc.,  etc.* 
In  regard  to  the  determinate  senses,  each  of  these  organs  has  its 
specific  action,  and  its  appropriate  pleasure  and 
The  first  eitH  oon-        ^    ^^^  ^Yiqt^  is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  each 

sidered.  ^    ,  ,  ,  .         .  -i      •  .   i     t 

of  these,  when  an  object  is  presented  which  de- 
termines it  to  suitable  activity ;  and  a  pain  or  dissatisfinction  experi- 
enced, when  the  energy  elicited  is  either  inordinately  vehement  or 
too  remiss.  This  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  that  alone  belonging 
to  the  action  of  the  living  organ,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  styled 

organic^  we  must  distinguish  from  that  higher 

Organic    piearare      feelinff,  which,  perhaps,  results  from  the  exercise 

uid  mostimted.  ^^  Imagination  and  Intellect  upon  the  phsBnom- 

ena  delivered  by  the  senses.  Thus,  I  would  call 
organic  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  green  or  blue,  and 
the  pain  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  a  dazzling  white ;  but  I  would 
be,  perhaps,  disposed  to  refer  to  some  other  power  than  the  £x- 
temal  Sense,  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  harmony  of  colors, 
and  certainly  that  which  we  find  in  the  proportions  of  figure.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Hearing.  I  would  call  organic  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  single  sounds;  whereas  the  satisfaction  we 
receive  from  the  harmony,  and,  still  more,  fi"om  the  melody  of  tones, 
seems  to  require  a  higher  faculty.  This,  however,  is  a  very  obscure 
and  difficult  problem ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  determined, 
the  Aristotelic  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  only  one  that  can 
account  for  the  phnnomena.  Limiting,  however,  the  organic 
pleasure,  of  which  a  sense  is  capable,  to  that  from  the  activity  de- 

1  See  abore,  leet  xxril.  p.  877.  —  IfiD. 
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tennined  in  it  by  its  elementary  objects,  —  this  will  be  competent 

to  every  sense,  but  in  very  different  degi'ees.    In 

The  degree  of  oi^      treating  of  the  Cognitive  Powers,  I  formerly  no- 

ganio  pleasure  deter-      ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^le  senses  we  could  discriminate 

mined  by  the  objeo- 

tivity  and  rabriectivity  ^^o  phasnomena,  —the  phfienomenon  of  Percep- 
oftheSenee.  tion  Proper,  and  the  phaenomenon  of   Sensa- 

tion Proper.^  By  perc^tion  is  understood  the 
objective  relation  of  the  sense,  that  is,  the  information  obtained 
through  it  of  the  qualities  of  external  existences  in  their  action  on 
the  organ ;  by  sensation  is  understood  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
sense,  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  itself 
as  acted  ion,  —  as  affected  by  an  object.  I  stated  that  these  phae- 
nomena  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  gi*eater 
the  perception  the  less  always  the  sensation,  the  greater  the  sen- 
sation the  less  always  the  perception.  I  further  observed,  that, 
of  the  senses,  some  were  more  objective,  others  more  subjective ; 
—  that  in  some  the  phaenomenon  of  perception  predominated,  in 
others  the  phaenomenon  of  sensation ;  that  is,  some  gave  us  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  object  and  little  in 
regard  to  their  own  af^ction  in  the  act ;  whereas  the  information 
we  received  from  othei-s,  was  almost  limited  exclusively  to  their 
own  modification,  when  at  work.  Thus  the  two 
Sight  and  Hearing      ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g-  y^^  ^^  Hearing  might  be 

objective;   Taste   and  . ,        ,  .  i         ,  .       .  • 

Smell  subjective;  considered  as  preemmently  objective,  the  two 
hence  in  the  two  for-  lower  scnscs  of  Taste  and  Smell  might  be  con- 
mer,  organic  pleasure  gidered  as  preeminently  subjective ;  while  the 
two  i^tw  strong.'  sense  of  Touch  might  be  viewed  as  that  in  which 

the  two  phasnomena  are,  as  it  were,  in  cBquilibrio. 
Now,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  ought  to  find  the  organic  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  the  two  higher  senses  comparatively  feeble,  in  the 
two  lower,  comparatively  strong.  And  so  it  is.  The  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  we  receive  from  certain  single  colors  and  certain 
single  sounds,  in  determining  the  organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing  to 
perfect  or  imperfect  activity,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  displeasure  we  are  conscious  of  fi-om  the  application  of  cer- 
tain single  objects  to  the  organs  of  Taste  or  Smell. 

So  far  we  may  safely  go.    But  when  it  is  re- 
How  ftr  the  theory      quired  of  US  to  explain,  particularly  and  in  detail, 
of  pleasure  and  pain      ^j^    ^|^^  ^       ^^^  example,  produces  this  sensa- 

affords  an  explanation  *.     *  *. 

of  the  phenomena.  ^^^^  of  smell,  assafcBtidd  that  Other,  and  so  forth, 

and  to  say  in  what  peculiar  action  does  the  per- 
fect or  pleasurable,  and  the  imperfect  or  panful,  activity  of  an  organ 

1  See  above,  leet.  zxiy.  p.  885.  —  Ed. 
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consist,  we  roust  at  once  profess  oar  ignorance.  But  it  is  the  same 
with  all  our  attempts  at  explaining  any  of  the  ultimate  phcenomena 
of  creation.  In  general,  we  may  account  for  much ;  in  detail,  we 
can  rarely  account  for  anything ;  for  we  soon  remount  to  facts  which 
lie  beyond  our  powers  of  analysis  and  observation. 

All  that  we  can  say  in  explanation  of  the  agreeable  in  sensation, 
is,  that,  on  the  general  analogy  of  our  being,  when  the  impression  of 
an  object  on  a  sense  is  in  harmony  with  its  amount  of  power,  and 
thus  allows  it  the  condition  of  springing  to  full  spontaneous  energy, 
the  result  is  pleasure ;  whereas,  when  the  impression  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  amount  of  power,  and  thus  either  represses  it  or 
stimulates  it  to  oyer*activity,  the  result  is  pain. 

The  same  explanation,  drawn  from  the  obser- 

Tiie  theory  appitea-      vation  of  the  phffinomena  within  our  reach,  must 

ble  to  the  VitAl  S«nM.        ,  ,.    ,  ,  .  ,.,    ,    , 

be  applied  to  the  sensations  which  belong  to 

the  Vital  Sense,  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 

anything  in  detail. 

II.  The  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings,  —  the  Sentiments,  —  may 

be  divided  into  Contemplative  and  Practical 

n.  sentimenu^-di-      rpj^^  former  are  the  concomitants  of  our  Cogni- 

rlded  Into  ContemplA-  .        «r»  «       «  n  -n  n  j^ 

tire  and  i^ncticai.  ^*^®  Powers,  the  latter  of  our  Powers  of  Cona- 

tion.   Of  these  in  their  order. 
The    Contemplative  Feelings    are  again    distributed  into    two 
classes,  —  into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 
ContempiatireFeei.      and  those  of  the  Flaboratlve;  and  the  Feelings 
ings  divided  into  tboM      accompanying  the  subsidiary  faculties  may  be 
ttitiei-    and   of  the      again  subdivided  mto  thosc  of  Self-Consciousncss 
Eiaborative.  The  flnt      or  Internal  Perception,  and  into  those  of  Imagi- 
ciaM    divided    into      nation,  —  Imagination  being  here  employed  to 
thoee    of    stif-con-      comprehend  its  relative  faculty,  the  faculty  of 

Bciousncie  and  of  Im-        -r-k,  r^^  .  .  ,  , 

agnation.  Reproduction.    Of  these  in  their  order;    and 

first  of  the  Feelings  or  Sentiments  attending 

the  faculty  of  Reflex  Perception  or  Self-Consciousness. 

By  this  faculty  we  become  aware  of  our  internal  states ;  that  is, 

in  other  words,  that  we  live.    Now  we  are  con- 

a.    Sentiments  at.      gdous  of  our  life  Only  88  We  are  conscious  of  our 

tending         SelfCon-  ^.    -^  j  •  /•  x-    -^ 

tciounie«.  activity,  and  we  are  conscious  of  our  activity 

only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  of  state,  ^— 

for  all  activity  is  the  going  out  of  one  state  into  another ;  while,  at 

the  same  time,  we  are  onfy  conscious  of  one  state  by  contrast  to,  or 

as  discriminated  from,  a  preceding.    Now  pleas- 
Tedium  or  Ennui.  •  ,  ,  f     ,         ®      .  ^       ^ 
ure,  we  have  also  seen,  is  the  consciousness  of 

a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  energy ;  pain,  the  consciousness  of  re- 
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pressed  or  impeded  tendency  to  action.  This  being  the  case,  if 
there  be  nothing  which  presents  to  our  faculties  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exert  their  activity,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no 
cause  whereby  our  actual  state  may  be  made  to  pass  into  another, 
there  results  a  peculiar  irksome  feeling  for  a  want  qf  excitement, 
which  we  denominate  tedium  or  ennui.  This  feeling  is  like  that  of 
being  unable  to  die,  and  not  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  sometimes 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  it  leads  to  suicide  or  madness. 

The  pain  we  experience  in  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  arises  from  the 

feeling  of  a  repressed  tendency  to  action ;  and 

Arises  from  »  re-      {^  \q  intense  in  proportion  as  this  feeling  is  lively 

action      °  ^^^    ^      *^^  vigorous.     An  inability  to  thought  is  a 

security  against  this  feeling,  and,  therefore,  te- 
dium is  far  less  felt  by  the  uncultivated  than  by  the  educated.  The 
more  varied  the  objects  presented  to  our  thought, — the  more  varied 

and  vivacious  our  activity,  the  intenser  will  be 

The  more  varied  and  .  j*  i-    '  ji   x-u 

.     ,  «  ,.         our  consciousness  of  livinff,  and  the  more  rap- 

vivacious  our  activity,  o'  » 

the  Intenser  oor  con-  idlv  will  the  time  appear  to  fly.  But  when  we 
■ciottsneas  of  life,  and  look  back  upon  the  series  of  thoughts,  with 
the  more  rapidly  does      ^Ynch  our  mind  was  occupied  the  while,  we 

time  appear  to  fly.  _  ,  ,,«.-.. 

marvel  at  the  apparent  length  of  its  duration. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  travelling,  a  month  seems  to  pass  more  rapidly 

than  a  week;  but  cast  a  retrospect  upon  what  has  occurred,  and 

occupied  our  attention  during  the  interval,  and  the  month  appeal's 

to  lengthen  to  a  year.    Hence  we  explain  why  we  call  our  easy 

occupations  pastimes;  and  why  play  is  so  en- 

PasUmes.  gaging  when  it  is  at  all  deep.    Games  of  hazard 

Games  of  chanceand      <Jetermine  a  continual  change,  —  now  we  hope, 

and  now  we  fear ;  while  in  games  of  skill,  we 

experience  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  activity  of  the 

understanding,  in  carrying  through  our  own,  and  in  frustrating  the 

plan  of  our  antagonist. 

All  that  relieves  tedium,  by  affording  a  change  and  an  easy  ^er- 

cise  for  our  thoughts,  causes  pleasure.    The  best 

Tedium,  how  cared.  n  ^   3*  •  j.»  !_•  i_     i. 

cure  of  tedium  is  some  occupation  which,  by 
concentrating  our  attention  on  external  objects,  shall  divert  it  from 
a  retortion  on  ourselves.  All  occupation  is  either  labor  or  play; 
labor  when  there  is  some  end  ultenor  to  the  activity,  play  when  the 
activity  is  for  its  own  sake  alone.  In  both,  however,  there  must  be 
ever  and  anon  a  chapge  of  object,  or  both  will  soon  grow  tiresome. 
Labor  is  thus  the  best  preventive  of  tedium,  for  it  has  an  external 
motive  which  holds  us  steadfast  to  the  work ;  while  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  task,  the  feeling  of  repose,  as  the  change  from  the 
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feeling  of  a  constrained  to  that  of  a  spontaneous  state,  affords  a 
vivid  and  peculiar  pleasure.  Labor  must  alternate  with  repose,  or 
we  shall  never  know  what  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  uniform  continuity  in  our  internal  states  is 

painful,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  result  of  their  commutation.    It  is, 

however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  change  of  our 

The  change  of  o«r  per.      perceptions  and  thoughte  to  be  pleasing  must 

oeptioni  and  tbooghtt        *^,  .,/.,.  ,  , 

to  be  pieadttg  mact  ^^^  "®  ^^^  rapid ;  for  as  the  intervals,  when  too 
not  be  too  npid.  long,  produce  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  so,  when 

GiddineH.  ^^  short,  they  cause  that  of  Giddiness  or  Ver- 

tigo. The  too  rapid  passing,  for  example,  of 
visible  objects  or  of  tones  before  the  Senses,  of  images  before  the 
Phantasy,  of  thoughts  before  the  Understanding,  occasions  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  confusion  or  Btupe£eustion, 
which,  in  indi\'idnals  of  very  sensitive  temperar 
ment,  results  in  Nausea,  —  Sickness.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Speculative  Feelings  which  accompany  the 

energies  of  Imagination.     It  has  already  been 

b.  Sentimenti  con-      frequently  Stated,  that  whatever  affords  to  a 

oomitant  of  Imagine-  ^  "^  y.  /.  „ 

Hj^^  power  the  mean  of  full  spontaneous  energy  is  a 

cause  of  pleasure;  and  that  whatever  either 
represses  the  free  exertion  of  a  power,  gr  stimulates  it  into  strained 
activity,  is  the  cause  of  pain. 

I  shall  now  apply  this  law  to  the  Imagination.     Whatever,  in 

general,  facilitates  the  play  of  the  Imagination, 

Condition  of  the      is  felt  as  pleasing;  whatever  renders  it  more 

piemrarabie  applicable      difficult  is  felt  as  displeasing.    And  this  applies 

to  Imagination,  both  n       *       t  •      5  -j        j  i 

M  BeprodaoUre  and  equally  to  Imagination  considered  as  merely 
MFiaftio.  reproductive^  of  the  objects  presented  by  sense, 

or  as  combining  these  in  the  phantastic  forms 
of  its  own  productive,  or  rather  plastic,  activity.    Considering  the 

Phantasy  merely  as  reproductive,  we  are  pleased 
AsBepro  net  re.  ^^  ^^^  portrait  of  a  pcrson  whose  face  we 

know,  if  like,  because  it  enables  us  to  recall  the  features  into  con- 
sciousness easily  and  freely ;  and  we  are  displeased  with  it  if  unlike, 
because  it  not  only  does  not  assist,  but  thwarts  us  in  our  endeavor 
to  recall  them ;  while  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  still 
&rtlier  pained  by  the  disharmony  we  experience  between  the  por- 
trait on  the  canvas  and  the  representation  in  our  own  imagination. 
A  short  and  characterbtic  description  of  things  which  we  have 
seen,  pleases  us,  because,  without  exacting  a  protracted  effort  of 
attention,  and  through  a  few  striking  traits,  it  enables  the  imagina- 

1  See  Marcos  Hen,  ifber  dm  Skhwindd,  1791. 
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tion  to  place  the  objects  vividly  before  it.  On  the  same  pnnciple, 
whatever  facilitates  the  reproduction  of  the  objects  which  liave  been 
consigned  to  memory,  is  pleasurable ;  as  for  example,  resemblances, 
contrasts,  other  associations  with  the  passing  thought,  metre,  rhyme, 
symmetry,  appropriate  designations,  etc.  To  realize  an  act  of  imag- 
ination, it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up,  —  that 

An  act  of  imagina-  we  Comprehend,  —  the  manifold  as  a  single 
tion  involves  the  com-  whole  I  an  object,  therefore,  which  does  not 
i^nffow  "m  Tsin^I  ^^^^^  ^*®^^^'  withoiit  difficulty,  to  be  thus  repre- 
^•hoie.  sented  in   unity,  occasions  pain;    whereas  an 

object  which  can  easily  be  recalled  to  system, 
is  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  case  when  the  object 
is  too  large  or  too  complex  to  be  perceived  at  once  ;  when  the  parts 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Order  and  symmetry  facilitate  the  acts  of  Reproduction  and 
Representation,  and,  consequently,  afford  us  a  proportional  gratifi- 
cation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  free  energy,  an  object  which  gives  no 

The    Beantiflii    in      impediment  to  the  comprehensive  energy  of  Im- 

objects oonstitnted  by  •      ^»  ^1.1  1  1       -^  •.    i 

variety  in  unity.  agination,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be  so 

simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient 
exercise.  Hence  it  is,  that  not  variety  alone,  and  not  unity  alone, 
but  variety  combined  with  unity,  is  that  quality  in  objects,  which 
we  emphatically  denominate  beautiful. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Productive  or  Creative  Imagination,  — 

this  is  dependent  for  its  materials  on  the  Senses 

Office  of  the  Plastic      and  ou  the  Reproductive  Imagination.      The 

maginadon    to   re-      Imagination  produces,  the  Imagination  creates, 

yi^nge.  nothing;    it   only  rearranges    parts,  —  it   only 

builds  up  old  materials  into  new  forms ;  and  in 

reference  to  this  act,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called,  not  the  jpro- 

ductive  or  creative^  but  the  plastic}    Now  this 

This  reconstruction      reconstruction  of  materials  by  the  Plastic  Imacj- 

twofold.  ,  ,        .  ® 

ination  is  twofold;  for  it  either  arranges  them 
in  one  representation,  or  in  a  series  of  representations.  Of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  single  representations,  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider  the  enjoyment  we 
find  in  the  activity  of  imagination,  in  so  far  as  this  is  excited  in 
concatenating  a  series  of  representations.  I  do  not  at  present  speak 
of  any  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  contents  of  these  concatenated 
representations  may  produce ;  these  are  not  feelings  of  imagination, 
but  of  appetency  or  conation ;  I  have  here  exclusively  in  view  the 

1  See  above,  lect.  xxxiil.  p.  462.  —  Ed. 
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feelings  which  accompany  the  ^cilitated,  or  impeded,  energy  of  this 
function  of  the  phantasy.    Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  series  of  rep- 
resentations are  pleasing:  —  1%  In  proportion  as 
ConditioDi  of  the      ^j^^y  severally  call  up  in  us  a  more  varied  and 
the  UDdentmndiBg.  harmonious  image ;    and,  2%  In  proportion  as 

they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  logical  dependence. 
This  latter  is,  however,  a  condition  not  of  the  Imagination,  but  of 
the  Understanding  or  Elaborative  Faculty;  and,  therefore,  before 
speaking  of  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  joint  energies  of 
these  faculties,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  those  which  arise  from 
the  operations  of  the  Understanding  by  itself    To  these,  therefore, 
I  now  pass  on. 
The  function  of  the  Understanding  may,  in  general,  be  said  to 
bestow  on  the  cognitions  which  it  elaborates, 
T^^di^"**  *  *  ""      ^^®  greatest  possible  compass   (comprehension 
and  extension),  the  greatest  possible  clearness 
and   distinctness,  the  greatest  possible  certainty,  and  systematic 
order ;  and  in  as  much  as  we  approximate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  we  experience  pleasure,  in  as  much  as  we  meet  with 
hindrances  in  our  attempts,  we  experience  pain.    The  tendency,  the 
desire  we  have,  to  amplify  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  human  nature.     To  learn  is  thus  pleas- 
urable ;  to  be  frustrated  in  our  attempted  knowledge,  pidnful. 
Obscurity  and  confusion  in  our  cognitions  we  feel  as  disagree- 
able; whereas  their  clearness  and  distinctness 
Obncare  and  con-      affords  US  sincere  gratification.    We  are  pained 

["^'^diMreeiibie"''"^      ^7  *  ^^Y  °^^  perplexed  discourse;  but  rejoice 

in  one  perspicuous  and  profound.  Hence  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  having  the  cognitions  we  possessed,  but 
darkling  and  confused,  explicated  into  life  and  order ;  and,  on  this 
account,  there  is  hardly  a  more  pleasing  object  than  a  tabular  con- 
spectus of  any  complex  whole.    We  are  soothed  by  a  solution  of  a 

riddle ;  and  the  wit  which,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
,  —  ow  p  CM  Dg.      ning,  discovers  similarities  between  objects  which 
seemed  contradictory,  affords  a  still  intenser  enjoyment 

Our.  cognitions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  Empirical 

or  Historical,  and  the  Rational.    In  the  former 

cognhions  divided      wc  ouly  apprehend  the  fact  that  they  are;  in 

into   two    daflsee,—      ^^^  latter,  we  comprehend  the  reason  why  they 

7f^        *°       ^      are.      The  Understanding,  therefore,  does  not 

for  each  demand  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
knowledge;  but  in  each,  if  its  demand  be  successful,  we  are 
pleased ;  if  unsuccessful,  we  are  chagrined. 
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From  the  tendency  of  men  towarcls  knowledge  and  certainty, 
there  arises  a  peculiar  feeling  which  is  commonly  called  the  Feel- 
ing or  Sentiment  of  Truth,  but  might  be  more 
Sentiment  of  Troth,       correctly  Styled  the  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of 
—  w  a ,    an       ow      Conviction.    For  we  must  not  mistake  this  feel- 

pleasurable. 

ing  for  the  faculty  by  which  we  discriminate  truth 
from  error ;  this  feeling,  as  merely  subjective,  can  detennine  nothing 
in  regard  to  truth  and  error,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  an 
objective  relation ;  and  there  are  found  as  many  examples  of  men 
who  have  died  the  confessors  of  an  error  they  mistook  for  truth,  as 
of  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the  real 
truth.  "Every  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,*  "is  strong  enough  to 
have  had  its  martyrs."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  feeling  of 
conviction  is  a  pleasurable  sentiment,  because  it  accompanies  the 
consciousness  of  an  unimpeded  energy;  whereas  the  counter-feel- 
ing,—  that  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  is  a  painful  sentiment,  because 
it  attends  a  consciousness  of  a  thwarted  activity.  The  uneasy 
feeling  which  is  thus  the  concomitant  of  doubt,  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  our  knowledge. 

The  multitude,  —  the  multifarious  character,  —  of  the  objects 
presented  to  our  observation,  stands  in  signal 

GeneraUzation  and  contrast  with  the  Very  limited  capacity  of  the 
i^^unibie"'  "  °^  human  intellect.  This  disproportion  constrains 
us  to  classify ;  that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
objects  of  sense  to  reduce  these  to  notions;  on  these  primary 
notions  we  repeat  the  comparison,  and  thus  carry  them  up  into 
higher,  and  these  higher  into  highest,  notions.  This  process  is  per- 
formed by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  apprehends 
resemblances ;  and  hence  originate  species  and  genera  in  all  their 
gradations.  In  this  detection  of  the  similarities  between  different 
objects^  an  energy  of  the  understanding  is  fully  and  freely  exerted ; 
and  hence  results  a  pleasure.  But  as  in  these  classes,  —  these  gen- 
eral notions,  —  the  knowledge  of  individual  existences  loses  in  pre- 
cision and  completeness,  we  again  endeavor  to  find  out  differences 
in  the  things  which  stand  under  a  notion,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  able  to  specify  and  individualize  them.  This  counter-process  is 
performed  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  appre- 
hends dissimilarities  between  resembling  objects,  and  in  the  full 
and  free  exertion  of  this  energy  there  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 

The  Intellect  further  tends  to  reduce  the  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mentary cognitions  it  possesses,  to  a  systematic  whole,  in  other 

u,  i.  ch.  xl.  —  Ed. 
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words,  to  elevate  them  to  a  Science ;  hence  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  all  that  enables  us  with  ease  and  rapidity 
seienoe,— howpiM*-      ^^  survey  the  relation  of  complex  parts,  as  con- 
stituting the  members  of  one  organic  whole. 
The  Intellect,  from  the  necessity  it  has  of  thinking  of  everything 
as  the  result  of  some  higher  reason,  is  thus  de- 
Deduction  from  lint      ^ermined  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  every  oh- 
ject  of  cognition  from  a  simple  principle.   When, 
therefore,  we  succeed  or  seem  to  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
principle,  we  feel  a  pleasure ;  as  we  feel  a  pain,  when  the  intellect  is 
fiiistrated  in  this  endeavor. 
To  the  feelings  of  pleasure  whidi  are  i^orded  by  the  unimpeded 
enei^es  of  the  Understanding,  belongs,  likewise. 
Apprehension    of      the  gratification  we  find  in  the  apprehension  of 
adapution  of  Meuii      external  or  internal  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends. 

to  Eiid0, ~ how  plea*-        __  .        ,,.  .  ,,      -.  .       , 

jir^i^^  Iluman  mtclhgence  is  naturally  determined  to 

propose  to  itself  an  end :  and,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  objects,  it  thus  necessarily  thinks  them  under  this  relation. 
If  an  object,  viewed  as  a  mean,  be  fitted  to  effect  its  end,  thiB  end  is 
either  an  external,  that  is,  one  which  lies  beyond  the  thing  itself^  in 
some  other  existence ;  or  an  internal,  that  is,  one  which  lies  within 
the  thing  itself  and  consummates  its  own  exis- 
Ends  of  two  kinda,  tcucc.  If  the  end  be  external,  an  object  suited 
-external  and  Inter-      ^  accomplish  it  is  Said  to  be  useful.    li,  again, 

nal.    Hence  the  Use-        ^_  j,  K       -    .  i  :i      i,      ,^  J^   , 

ftii  and  the  Perfect  **^^  ^^^  ^  mtcmal,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
object  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their  whole  as  to 
their  end,  an  object,  as  suited  to  effect  this  end,  is  said  to  be  perfect 
If,  therefore,  we  consider  an  object  in  reference  either  to  an  exter- 
nal or  to  an  internal  end,  and  if  this  object  be  recognized  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  this  relation  implies,  the  act  of  thought  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  an  unimpeded,  and,  consequently,  pleas- 
urable energy ;  whereas  the  act  of  cognizing  that  these  conditions 
are  awanting,  and  the  object  therefore  ill  adapted  to  its  end,  is  a 
thwarted,  and  therefore  a  painful,  eneigy  of  thought. 
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LECTURE   XLVI. 

THE  PEELINGS.  — THEIR  CLASSES.  — THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND 

SUBLIME. 

Apteb  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  viewed  as 
Causes,  —  causes  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  we  en- 
tered, in  our  last  Lecture,  on  their  discussion 
regarded  as  Effects,  —  effects  of  the  various  processes  of  conscious 
life.  In  this  latter  relation,  I  divided  them  into  two  great  classes, 
—  the  Sensations  and  Sentiments.  The  Sensations  are  those  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  vital  processes  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  corporeal  organism.  The  Sentiments  are  those 
feelings  which  accompany  the  mental  processes,  which,  if  not  wholly 
inorganic,  are  at  least  less  immediately  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  Sensations  I  again  subdivided  into  two 
orders,  —  into  those  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  five  Deter- 
minate Senses,  and  into  those  which  accompany,  or,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  manifestations  of  the  Indeteiminate  or  Vital  Sense.  After 
a  slight  consideration  of  the  Sensations,  I  passed  on  to  the  Senti- 
ments. These  I  also  subdivided  into  orders,  according  as  they  ac- 
company the  energies  of  the  Cognitive,  or  the  energies  of  the  Cona- 
tive.  Powers.  The  former  of  these  I  called  the  Contemplative,  — 
the  latter,  the  Practical  Feelings  or  Sentiments.  Taking  the  for- 
mer, —  the  Contemplative,  —  into  discussion,  I  further  subdivided 
these  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  the  concomitants  of  the 
lower  or  Subsidiary,  or  of  the  higher  or  Elaborative  Faculty  of  Cog- 
nition. The  sentiments  which  accompany  the  lower  or  Subsidiary 
Faculties,  by  a  final  Subdivision,  I  distributed  into  those  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Self-consciousness  and  into  those  of  the  Imagination, — 
referring  to  the  Imagination  the  relative  faculty  of  Reproduction. 
I  ought  also  to  have  observed,  that,  as  the  Imagination  always  coop- 
erates in  every  act  of  complex  perception,  and,  in  fact,  bestows  on 
such  a  cognition  its  whole  unity,  under  the  Feelings  of  Imagination 
(or  of  Ima^nation  and  the  Understanding  in  conjunction),  would 
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&I1  to  be  considered  those  sentiments  of  pleasure  which,  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense,  we  receive  from  the  relations  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented. Under  the  Feelings  connected  with  the  energies  of  the 
Elaborative  Faculty  or  Understanding,  I  comprehended  those 
which  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the  Regulative  Faculty, — 
Reason  or  Intelligence, — because  it  is  only  through  the  operations 
of  the  former  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  carried  into  effect.  In 
relation  to  Feelings,  the  two  faculties  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  one.  I  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  several  kinds  of  Contem- 
plative Feeling  in  detail ;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture, 
had  run  rapidly  through  those  of  Self-consciousness,  those  of  Imag-  , 
ination,  considered  apart  from  the  Understand- 
Feeiingt  that  ari«6  ing,  and  those  of  the  Understanding,  consid- 
awTuttdenttSiD^^ta  ^^^^  apart  from  Imagination.  We  have  now, 
eoigunotioii.  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  feel- 

ings 'which  arise  frx>m  the  acts  of  Imagination 
and  Understanding  in  conjunction. 

The  feelings  of  satis&ction  which  result  from  the  joint  energy  of 
the  Understanding  and  Phantasy,  are  principally 
^^BeautywdSiibUm.  ^^^  ^^  Beauty  and  Sublimity;  and  the  judg- 
ments which  pronounce  an  object  to  be  subiimCj 
beautiful^  etc.,  are  called,  by  a  metaphorical  expression.  Judgments 
pf  Twite,  These  have  been  also  styled  uEstheticcd  Judgments; 
.and  the  term  cesthetical  has  now,  especially  among  the  philosophers 
Sff  Germany,  nearly  superseded  the  term  taste.  Both  terms  are 
^wsatisfactory. 

The  gratification  we  feel  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  picture 
esque,  etc.,  is  purely  contemplative,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
which  we  then  experience,  arises  solely  from  the  consideration  of 
the  object,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  desire  o^  or  satisfaction  in, 
its  possession.    In  the  following  observations,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  observe,  that  I  can  make  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  simple  indi- 
cation of  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  feelings  they 
determine,  are  called  beatUiful^  siMime^  etc. 
In  relation  to  the  Beautiful,  this  has  been  distinguished  into  the 
Free  or  Absolute,  and  into  the  Dependent  or 
BeantjdisUngnkhed      Relative.*     In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  neces- 

as  Aboolntc  and  i^fa-  «  »  i%      y  \        ^»  \ 

^^^^  sary  to  have  a  notion  of  what  the  object  ought 

to  be,  before  we  pronounce  it  beautiful  or  not ; 

in  the  latter  case,  such  a  previous  notion  is  required.    Flowers, 

1  See  Hntoheeon,  Laquinf^  treatiM  1.  aeeti.  2, 4.  ^  £d. 
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shells,  arabesques,  etc.,  are  freely  or  absolutely  beautiful.  We 
judge,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful,  though  unaware  of  its 
destination,  and  that  it  contains  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  When  we  are 
made  cognizant  of  this,  we  obtain,  indeed,  an  additional  gratifica- 
tion, but  one  wholly  different  from  that  which  we  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
its  adaptations.  A  house,  a  pillar,  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  depend- 
ently  or  relatively  beautiful;  for  here  the  object  is  judged  beautiful 
by  reference  to  a  certain  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists.    This 

distinction,  which  is  taken  by  Eant^  and  others, 
sound  ^^^'^^^^'^'^  ^'      appears  to  me  unsound.    For  Relative  Beauty 

is  only  the  confusion  of  two  elements,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  distinct.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
certain  objects  please  us  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  no  ref- 
erence being  had  to  aught  .beyond  the  form  itself  which  they 
exhibit.  These  are  things  of  themselves  beautiful.  Other  things, 
again,  please  us  not  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  their  form 
presents  nothing,  the  cognition  of  which  results  in  an  agreeable 
feeling.  But  these  same  things  may  please  indirectly  and  by  rela- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  we  are  informed  that  they  have  a  purpose,  and 
are  made  aware  of  their  adaptation  to  its  accomplishment,  we  may 
derive  a  pleasure  from  the  admirable  relation  which  here  subsists 
between  the  end  and  means.    These  are  things  Useful.    But  the 

pleasure  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
»^!.y?^.*!?  ""*      of  the  useful,  is  wholly  different  from  that  which 

Beautiful  dtotlnot.  *' 

results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen  that  the  same  object  is  such  as  affords  us  both  kinds  of 
pleasure,  and  it  may  at  once  be  beautiful  and  useflil.  But  why,  on 
such  a  ground,  establish  a  second  series  of  beauty?    In  this  respect, 

St.  Augustin  shows  himself  superior  to  our  great 
St.  Auifustiii's  doc-      modem  analyst.  "  In  his  Can/essians^  he  informs 

SorTol^ro!.^'  °*  *'^''*  *»«  ^  ^'*«»  *  ^^  (unfortunately 
lost),  addressed  to  Hierius,  the  Roman  rheto- 
rician, under  the  title  JDe  Apto  et  Pidoro^  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases  absolutely  and  of  itself  the 
well-adapted  that  which  pleases  flx)m  its  accommodation  to  some- 
thing else.  ^'Fulcrum  esse,  quod  per  se  ipsom;  aptum,  autem, 
quod  ad  aliquid  accommodatum  deceret"' 

1  Partially,  perliapfl;  see  Entik  der  Urthetls-     he  reffen  both  to  the  fiumlty  of  Jad^pnent 
^N/^i   H    6,   10.     But  Kant   disUnguishes     —Ed. 
Beauty  from  Adaptation  to  an  End,  though       S  Lib.  ir.  oap.  zr.— Ed. 
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Now  what  has  been  distingnished  as  Dependent  or  Relative 

Beauty,  is  nothing  more  than  a  beautified  util- 

Beiative  Bcraty  k      {^y^  q^  a  utilized  beauty.    For  example,  a  pillar 

i*  ^  *  *iii-^  uJ^^       taken  by  itself  and  apart  from  all  consideration 

itj,  or  ntiUaad  bwiity.  '  ^ 

of  any  purpose  it  has  to  serve,  is  a  beautiful 
object;  and  a  person  of  good  taste,  and  ignorant  of  its  relations, 
would  at  once  pronounce  it  so.  But  when  he  is  informed  that  it  is 
also  a  mean  towards  an  end,  he  will  then  find  an  additional  satisfac- 
tion in  the  observation  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  purpose ;  and 
he  will  no  longer  consider  the  pillar  as  something  beautiful  and  use- 
less ;  his  taste  will  desiderate  its  application,  and  will  be  shocked 
at  seeing,  as  we  so  often  see,  a  set  of  columns  stuck  on  upon  a  build- 
ing, and  supporting  nothing.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  our 
pleasure,  in  both  cases,  arises  from  a  free  and  full  play  being  allowed 
to  our  cognitive  fitcultics.  In  the  case  of  Beauty,  —  Free  Beauty, 
—  both  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding 
orAUo^uteBotti^  ^°^  Occupation ;  and  the  pleasure  we  experi- 
ence from  such  an  object,  is  in  proportion  as  it 
affords  to  these  faculties  the  opportunity  of  exerting  fully  and 
freely  their  respective  energies.  Now,  it  is  the  principal  frinction 
of  the  Understanding,  out  of  the  multifarious  presented  to  it,  to 
form  a  whole.  Its  entire  activity  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  towards 
unity ;  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  this  object  is  so  constituted  as 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  perfect  performance  of 
this  its  function.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  judged  beautiful  or 
pleasing. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  parts  of  any  object  given  by  the 

Imagination,  which  the  Understanding  has  to  bind  up  into  a  whole, 

and  the  shorter  the  time  in  which  it  is  able  to  bring  this  process  to 

its  issue,  the  more  fully  and  the  more  easily  does  the  understanding 

energize,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  afforded 

as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.^ 

This  not  only  affords  us  the  rationale  of  what  the  Beautiful  is, 

but  it  also  enables  us  to  explain  the  differences 

The  theory  ezpiafau      of  different  individuals  in  the  apprehension  of 

the  dUference.  of  indi-      ^^  beautiful.    The  function  of  the  Understand- 

Tidaftls  in  the  appre-        . 

hcniion  of  the  Beauti-      ^^S  is  in  all  men  the  same ;  and  the  understand- 
flu.  ing  of  every  man  binds  up  what  is  given  as  plu- 

ral and  multifarious  into  the  unity  of  a  whole. 
But  as  it  is  only  the  full  and  fiicile  accomplishment  of  this  frinction, 

1  [Cf  Mendelnohn,  PkU9$apkudu  &ibt>tm,  U.  p.  74.    Hemftorhoii,  Lettn  tm  te  Saiptm* 
CSiwrM  fMfoMpMfUMl,  p.  2.] 
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which  has  pleasure  for  its  concomitant,  it  depends  wholly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  understanding,  whether  thb  condition 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  an  understanding,  by  natural  constitution,  by 
cultivation  and  exercise,  be  vigorous  enough  to  think  up  rapidly 
into  a  whole  what  is  presented  in  complexity, — multiplicity,  —  the 
individual  has  an  enjoyment  in  the  exertion,  and  he  regards  the 
object  as  beauti^l;  whereas,  if  an  intellect  perform  this  function 
slowly  and  with  effort,  if  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  end  at  all, 
the  individual  can  feel  no  pleasure  (if  he  does  not  experience  pain), 
and  the  object  must  to  him  appear*  as  one  destitute  of  beauty,  if  not 
positively  ugly.  Hence  it  is  that  children,  boors,  in  a  word,  per- 
sons of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  mind,  may  find  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing beautiful,  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  it  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  also  ex- 
And  aflbrdi  ihe  reft.         |^.^  ^j^    ^j^^  pleasure  We  have  in  the  contem- 

sonwhy  our  pleasare        '^  ^  \  .  . 

Jn  the  contemplation  plation  of  an  object  IS  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
of  an  objeet  is  lea-  annihilated,  if  we  mentally  analyze  it  into  its 
sened,  when  we  ana-      p^^^g     ^jj^  fairest  human  head  would  lose  its 

lyze  it  into  Its  parts.  «  i        *      *        i  i  '^ 

beauty  were  we  to  sunder  it  m  thought,  and 
consider  how  it  is  made  up  of  integuments,  of  cellular  tissue,  of 
muscular  fibres,  of  bones,  of  brain,  of  blood-vessels,  etc.  It  is  no 
longer  a  whole;  it  is  the  multifarious  without  unity.    In  reference 

to  Taste,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  sunder  a 

Differenee  between      whole  into  its  parts,  and  a  whole  into  its  lesser 

sundenng  a  whole  In-      ^i^ijQieg.     In  the  one  case,  we  separate  only  to 

to  its  parts,  and  into  '  '^  ^ 

its  lesser  wholes.  separate,  and  not  again  to  connect.     In  the 

other,  we  look  to  the  parts,  in  order  to  be  able 
in  a  shorter  time  more  perfectly  to  survey  the  whole.  This  must 
enhance  the  gratification,  and  it  is  a  process  always  requisite  when 
the  whole  comprises  a  more  multiplex  plurality  than  our  under- 
standing is  competent  to  embrace  at  the  first  attempt.  When  a 
whole  head  is  found  too  complex  to  be  judged  at  once,  out  of  the 
brow,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  etc.,  we  make  so  many  lesser 
wholes,  in  order,  in  the  first  pla«e,  to  comprehend  them  by  the 
intellect  as' wholes  together;  we  then  bind  up  theae  petty  wholes 
into  one  great  whole,  which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  we  over- 
look, and  award  to  it  accordingly,  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of 
beauty. 

In  the  case  of  Relative  or  Dependent  Beauty, 

Beiatiye    Beauty,      ^q  must   distinguish  the  pleasure  we  receive 

om     e  0^0™  7      ^^^  ^^^   combined  indeed,  but  not  identical. 

of  Mean  to  End.  '  ' 

The  one  of  these  pleasures  is  that  from  the 
beauty  which   the  object  contains,  and   the  principle   of  which 
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we  have  been  jiut  considering.    The  other  of  these  pleasures  is  thai 

which,  in  our  last  Lecture,  we  showed  was  attached  to  a  p^ect 

energy  of  the  Understanding,  in  thinking  an  object  under  the 

notion  of  conformity  as  a  mean  adapted  to  an  end. 

A  judgment  of  Taste  may  be  called  pvre^  when  the  pleasure  it 

enounces  is  one  exclusively  derived  from  the 

j.d^ts  Of  T^      Beautifol,  and  mixed,  when  with  this  pleasure 

either  Pure  or  Mixed.  *»        ..     T/  |.  ^       .  , 

there  are  conjomed  feelings  of  pam  or  pleasure 
from  other  sources.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  organic  excitations 
of  particular  colors,  tones,  etc,  emotions,  the  moral  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  from  the  subUme,  etc  It  requires  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  in  order  to  find  gratification  in  a  pure  beauty,  and 
also  to  separate  from  our  judgment  of  an  object,  in  this  respect,  all 
that  is  foreign  to  this  source  of  pleasure.  The  uncultivated  man  at 
first  finds  gratification  only  in  those  qualities  which  stimulate  his 
oi^ns;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  he  can  be  educated  to  pay 
attention  to  the  form  of  objects,  and  to  find  pleasure  in  what 

lightly  exercises  his  fiiculties  of  Imagination 
^J^  B««ttfw  ^      jm^  Thought,— the  Beautiful.   The  result,  then, 

of  what  has  now  been  said  is,  that  a  thing  beait- 
tiful  is  one  whose  form  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Understand- 
ing in  a  free  and  full,  and,  consequently,  In  an  agreeable,  activity: 
and  to  this  definition  of  the  Beaudful  all  others  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  reduced ;  for  these,  like  the  definitions  of  the  pleasurable, 
are  never  absolutely  false,  but,  in  general,  only  partial  expressions 
of  the  truth.  On  these  it  is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to 
touch. 
The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Sublime  is  essentially  different 

from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Beautiful. 
The  8abiiiiie,-tiM      r^^^  beautiful  awakens  the  mind  to  a  soothing 

feeling  poitlj  pleMar- 

^,,j,  contemplation;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to  strong 

emotion.    The  beautifiil  attracts  without  repel- 
ling ;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both ;  the  beautifiil  affi>rds 
us  a  feeling  of  unmingled  pleasufe,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activ- 
ity of  our  cognitive  powers ;  whereas  our  feeling  of  sublimity  is  a 
mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain,  -^  of  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  enei^,  of  pain  in  the  consdousneas  that  this 
energy  is  vain. 
But  as  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  pain,  it  follows,  that  the  fi^ee  energy 
iime*"'^  ^****  *°^      ^^  elicits  must  be  greater  than  the  free  energy 
it  repels.     The  beautiful  has  reference  to  the 
form  of  an  object,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  comprehended. 
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For  beauty,  mdgnitude  is  thus  an  impediment.  Sublimity,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  magnitude  as  its  condition ;  and  the  formless  is 
not  unfrequendy  sublime.  That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  sublimity,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  mblime^  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our  faculties,  and 
disproportioned  to  another ;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends 
tlie  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed. 
The  sublime  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Theoretical 

and  the  Practical,  or  as  they  are  also  called,  the 

The  SubUme,-di-      Mathematical  and  the  Dynamical.^    A  prefer- 

ten>ioD°    ProtenBioii'      *^^^  division  would  be  according  to  the  three 

ftnd  iBtMMi<ni.  quantities,  —  into  the  sublime  of  Extension,  the 

sublime  of  Pretension,  and  tlie  sublime  of  In- 
tension ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  —  the  sublime  of  Space, 
the  sublime  of  Time,  and  the  sublime  of  Power.  In  the  two  former 

the  cognitive,  in  the  last  the  conative,  powers 

These  divisions  uiue-      come  into  play.     An  object  is  extensively,  or 

*"*^*  protensively  sublime,  when  it  comprises  so  great 

The  Sublime  of  Ex-  i.-i/*  ■%         t      -w         ...^ 

tenaioii  and  Proten-      *  multitude  of  parts  that  the  Iipagination  sinks 
don.  under  the  attempt  to  represent  it  in  an  image, 

and  the  Understanding  to  measure  it  by  refer- 
ence to  other  quantities.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  i-cduce  the 
object  within  the  limits  of  the  faculties  by  which  it  must  be  com- 
prehended, the  mind  at  once  desists  from  the  ineffectual  effoit,  and 
conceives  the  object  not  by  a  positive,  but  by  a  negative,  notion ; 
it  conceives  it  as  inconceivable,  and  &lls  back  into  repose,  which  is 
felt  as  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  continuance  of  a  forced  and  im- 
peded energy.  Examples  of  the  sublime,  —  of  this  sudden  effoit, 
and  of  this  instantaneous  desisting  from  the  attempt,  are  manifested 
in  the  extensive  sublime  of  Space,  and  in  the  protensive  sublime 
of  Eternity. 
An  object  is  intensively  sublime,  when  it  involves  such  a  degree 
of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot 
tend*  '"^^*™*  **'^°"  at  once  represent,  and  the  Understanding  can- 
not bring  under  measure,  the  quantum  of  this 
force ;  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  inabihty  of  the 
mind  is  made  at  once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the 
ineffectual  effort,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  the  attempt. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  will  be  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure;  pleasure  from  the  vigorous  exertion  and 

1  Kant,  KritUi  dn  VrtknUknJi^  1 21  <(  uq,  —Ed. 
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from  the  instantaneous  repose ;  pain,  from  the  conscioaBneas  of  limited 
and  frustrated  activity.  This  mixed  feeling  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  sublime  object  is  finely  expressed  by  Lucretius  when  he  says: 

"  Me  qajedam  divina  Tolnptu, 
Pereipit  atque  horror."  i 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sublime,  in  all  its  three 
forms,  than  in  the  following  passage  of  Kant : ' 
^  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oflener  and  the  more  stead- 
fastly we  consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever 
TiM  Sabiiae,  in  iti      new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 

three  form.,  ex«mpli.  _  ^^  StaREY  HxaVEN  abovCy  the  MoRAL  LaW 
fled  in  A  pMMge  ironi  ^. 

1^^^  fcithin.    Of  neither  am  I  compelled  to  seek  out 

the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  only  to  con- 
jecture the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  imme- 
diately with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The  one  departs  from 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense;  expands,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of  my  body  with  worlds 
lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systems ;  and  pro- 
tends it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement, 
—  to  its  commencement  and  continuance.  The  other  departs  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;  and  represents  me  in  a 
world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  be  tracked  out 
only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the 
fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary.  In  the  former  the  first 
view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  my 
importance  as  an  anvnal  product^  which,  after  a  brief  and  that 
incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet — itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence  even  without  limit ; 
and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a 
faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole 
material  world :  —  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much  firom 
the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law 
exacts ;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end 
of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a 
necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions 
and  bounda^es  of  my  present  transitory  life." 
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"  Spirat  enim  minora  animus  seque  altios  effort 
Sideribus,  transitque  vias  et  nubila  fati, 
£t  momenta  premit  pedibos  quiecunquo  putantnr 
Figere  propositam  natali  tempore  sortem/'i 

Here  we  have  the  extensive  sublime  in  the  heavens  and  their 
interminable  space,  the  protensive  sublime  in  their  illimitable  dura- 
tion, and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
will,  ad  manifested  in  the  unconditional  imperative  of  the  moral  few. 
The  Picturesque,  however,  opposite  to  the  Sublime,  seems,  in  my 
opinion,  to  stand  to  the  Beautiful  in  a  somewhat 
The  Picturesque,—      similar  relation.    An  object  is  ix>8itively  ugly, 
wherein  it  conrirts,      ^jj^^  j^  jg  ^f  g^^j^  ^  f^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  Imagination 

«h»n  thTsubUme  >ld      ^^^  Understanding  cannot  help  attempting  to 
BeautiftU.  think  it  up  into  unity,  and  yet  their  energies  are 

still  so  impeded  that  they  either  fail  in  the  en- 
deavor, or  accomplish  it  only  imperfectly,  after  time  and  toil.  The 
cause  of  this  continuance  of  effort  is,  that  the  object  does  not  pre- 
sent such  an  appearance  of  inconginious  variety  as  at  once  to  com- 
pel the  mind  to  desist  from  the  attempt  of  reducing  it  to  unity ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leads  it  on  to  attempt  what  it  is  yet  unable  to 
perfonn,  —  its  reduction  to  a  whole.  But  variety,  —  variety  even 
apart  from  unity, — is  pleasing;  and  if  the  mind  be  made  content  to 
expatiate  freely  and  easily  in  this  variety,  without  attempting  pain- 
fully to  reduce  it  to  unity,  it  will  derive  no  inconsiderable  pleasure 
from  this  exertion  of  its  powers.  Now  a  picturesque  object  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  character.  It  is  so  determinately  varied  and  so 
abrupt  in  its  variety,  it  presents  so  complete  a  negation  of  all  rounded 
contour,  and  so  regular  an  irregularity  of  broken  lines  and  angles, 
that  every  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  an  harmonious  whole  is  at  once 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  mind,  therefore,  which  must  forego 
the  energy  of  representing  and  thinking  the  object  as  a  unity,  surren- 
ders itself  at  once  to  the  energies  which  deal  with  it  only  in  detail. 

I  proceed  now  to  those  feelings  which  I  denominated.  Practical, 
—  those,  namely,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
The  FtM^ticai  Feel-  pQ^^ers  of  Conation,  and  thus  have  reference  to 
overt  action. 

The  Conative,  like  the  Cognitive,  powers  are  divided  into  a  higher 
and  a  lower  order,  as  they  either  are,  or  are  not, 

Their divWone.  .  ..  ^  ,  ,    '         ^  *    i     j-i  j-*- 

immediately  relative  to  our  bodily  condition. 
The  former  may  be  called  the  Pathological,  the  latter  the  Moral. 

1  Pnidentios,  CofUm  S^nu  ii  479.    Quoted  in  Ditausiom,  p.  811 —  Ed. 
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Neglecting  this  diBtribution,  tbe  Practical  Feelings  are  relative 
either — 1^  To  our  Self-preservation;  or,  2*,  To  the  Enjoyment 
of  our  Existence ;  or,  3%  To  the  Preservation  of  the  Species ;  or, 
4%  To  our  Tendency  towards  Development  and  Perfection;  or, 
5%  To  the  Moral  Law.    Of  these  in  their  order. 
In  the  first  place,  of  the  feelings  relative  to  Self-preservation :  — 
these  are  the  feelings  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  of 
To'^p.^IL''      loathing,  of  Sorrow,  of  Bodily  Pain,  of  Repose, 
of  Fear  at  danger,  of  Anxiety,  of  Shuddering, 
of  Alarm,  of  Composure,  of  Security,  and  the  nameless  feeling  at 
the  Representation  of  Death.    Several  of  these  feelings  are  corpo- 
real, and  may  be  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  as  modifications 
of  the  Vital  Sense. 
In  the  second  place,  man  is  determined  not  only  to  exist,  but  to 
exist  well;  be  is,  therefore,  determined  also  to 
]t  E^joxmeiitofes-      desire  whatever  tends  to  render  life  agreeable, 
and  to  eschew  whatever  tends  to  render  it  dis- 
agreeable.   All,  therefore,  that  appears  to  contribute  to  the  former, 
causes  in  him  the  feeling  of  Joy ;  whereas,  all  that  seems  to  threaten 
the  latter,  excites  in  him  the  repressed  feelings  <^  Fear,  Anxiety, 
Sorrow,  ctc^  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  third  place,  roan  is  determined,  not  only  to  preserve  him- 
self but  to  preserve  the  species  to  whicb  he  be- 
Uie n^rf***^*****  ^      lo^gs,  and  with  this  tendency  various  feelings 
are  associated.    To  this  head  belong  the  feelings 
of  Sexual  Love ;  and  the  Sentiment  of  Parental  Afiection.     But 
the  human  affections  are  not  limited  to  fitmily  connections.    ''Man," 
says  Aristotle,  **  is  the  sweetest  thing  to  man."^    Man  is  more  polit- 
ical than  any  bee  or  ant.**'    We  have  thus  a  tendency  to  social 
intercourse,  and  society  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  of  our 
happiness  and  our  perfection.    ^  The  solitary,"  says  Aristotle  again, 
"is  either  above  or  below  humanity ;  he  is  either  a  god  or  a  beast"' 
In  conformity  with  his  tendency  to  social  existence,  man  is  en- 
dowed  with  a  Sympathetic  Feeling,  that  is,  he 
rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice,  and  grieves  with 
those  that  grieve.    Compassion,  —  Pity,  —  is  the  name  given  to  the 
latter  modification  of  sympathy ;  the  former  is  without  a  definite 
name.    Besides  sympathetic  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy,  there  are 
a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  our 
Z^^^'  existence  in  a  social  relation.    Of  these  there  is 

Shuns. 

that  connected  with  Vanity,  or  the  wish  to  please 
others  from  the  desire  of  being  respected  by  them ;   with  Shame, 

1  JEM.  Ami.  Tli.  3,26.,- Ed.  3  PbUi.  i.  2, 10.  -  Ed.  S  Pbttl.  i.  2, 9,  U.  —  Ed. 
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or  the  fear  and  sorrow  at  incurring  their  disrespect ;  with  Pride, 
or  the  overweening  sentiment  of  our  own  worth. 
To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  Indignation,  Resentment,  Anger,  Scorn,  etc. 
In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  in  man  implanted  a  desire  of  devel- 
oping his  powers, — there  is  a  tendency  towards 
4.  Tendency  to  de-      perfection.    In  virtue  of  this,  the  consciousness 

relopment  «    „  ..,.,.  .         , 

of  all  comparative  mability  causes  pain ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  comparative  power  causes  pleasure.  To  this  class 
belong  the  feelings  which  accompany  Emulation,  —  the  desire  of 
rising  superior  to  others ;  and  Envy,  —  the  desire  of  reducing  others 
beneath  ourselves. 
In  the  fifth  place,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  in  man  a  Moral 

Law,  —  a  Law  of  Duty,  which  unconditionally 

6.  Tbe  Moral  Law.  '         ,,«,/,,  /,  .       ,    ,  rw^^  f 

commands  the  fulfilment  of  its  behests.  This 
supposes,  that  we  are  able  to  fulfil  them,  or  our  nature  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  liberty  of  human  action  is  thus,  independently  of  all  direct  con- 
sciousness, involved  in  the  datum  of  the  Law  of  Duty.  Inasmuch 
also  as  Moral  Intelligence  unconditionally  commands  us  to  perform 
what  we  are  conscious  to  be  our  duty,  there  is  attributed  to  man  an 
absolute  worth,  —  an  absolute  dignity.  The  feeling  which  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  worth  excites,  is  called  Respect.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  lofty  nature  of  our  moral  tendencies,  and  our 
ability  to  fulfil  what  the  law  of  duty  prescribes,  there  is  connected 
the  feeling  of  Self-respect ;  whereas,  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
contrast  between  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  actually  per- 
form, there  arises  the  feeling  of  Self-abasement.  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  law  of  duty  is  the  Moral  Feeling,  which  has  by  some 
been  improperly  denominated  the  Moral  Sense;  for  through  this 
feeling  we  do  not  take  cognizance  whether  anything  be  morally 
good  or  morally  evil,  but  when,  by  our  intelligence,  we  recognize 
aught  to  be  of  such  a  character,  there  is  herewith  associated  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  state  in 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  violation  of  the  law. 

Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law  by  which 
his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  calls  himself  before  the  internal  tribunal  which  we  de- 
nominate Conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned. 
.The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable 
exultation,  as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  painful 
humiliation,  — Remorse. 

80 
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L  A.  — FRAGMENT  ON  ACADEMICAL  HONOES.  —  (1886.) 
(See  p.  18.) 

Before  commencing  the  Lecture  of  to-day,  I  would  occupy  a  few  minutes 
with  a  matter  in  which  I  am  confident  you  generally  feel  an  interest; — I  refer 
to  the  Academical  Honors  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  approve  their  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  business  of  the  Class.  After  what  I  formerly  had  occasion  to 
say,  I  conceive  it  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  fact, — 
that  it  is  not  by  anything  done  by  others  for  you,  but  by  what  alone  you  do 
for  yourselves,  that  your  intellectual  improvement  must  be  determined.  Read- 
ing and  listening  to  lectures  are  only  profitable,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  you 
the  means  and  the  occasions  of  exerting  your  faculties ;  —  for  these  faculties 
are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised.  This  is  a  principle  I 
take  for  granted. 

A  second  fact,  I  am  assured  you  will  also  allow  me  to  assume,  is,  that  al- 
though strenuous  energy  is  the  one  condition  of  all  impxx>vement,  —  yet  this 
energy  is,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  painfuL  It  is  painful,  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  pleasing,  and  when  finally  perfect,  that  is,  when  its  power  is  fuUy  devel- 
oped, it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or 
refiex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit, — the  de- 
gree of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  enei^.  The 
great  problem  in  education  is,  therefore,  how  to  induce  the  pupil  to  undertake 
and  go  through  witH  a  course  of  exertion,  in  its  result  good  and  even  agreeable, 
but  immediately  and  in  itself,  irksome.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
**  The  gods,"  says  Epicharmus,^  "  sell  us  everything  for  toil ; "  and  the  curse  in- 
herited from  Adam,^ —  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  should  eat  his  bread, — 
is  true  of  every  human  acquisition.  Hesiod,  not  less  beautifully  than  philo- 
sophically, sings  of  the  painful  commencement,  and  the  pleasant  consummation, 
of  virtue,  in  the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  commencement : 

Trjs  8*  'Aprrrjs  SSp&ra  ^wi  irpopdpot^tv  idriKcuf 
1  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  U.  1,  20.  —  Ex>.  >  Opera  et  Dies,  2S7.  —  Ed. 
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(a  passage  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  Milton  has  not  leas  beautifully  ind- 
tated) ;  i  and  the  Latin  poet  has,  likewise^  well  expressed  the  principle,  touch- 
ing literary  excellence  in  particular: 

**  Gasdcnt  sndoilbu  artM 

Et  na  dllBftltem  itddant  ad  limiaa  ovram.**  s 

But  as  the  pain  is  immediate,  while  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  are  remote, 
you  will  grant,  I  presume,  without  difficulty,  a  third  fact,  that  the  requisite  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  effort  can  only  be  insured,  by  applying  a  stimulus  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  represave  effect  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
exertion  is  for  a  season  accompanied.  A  fourth  fact  will  not  be  denied,  that 
emulation  and  the  love  of  honor  constitute  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  educa- 
tion. These  affections  are  of  coone  implanted  in  man  for  the  wisest  purposes ; 
and,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  the  inference  from  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  to  the  absolute  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  inyalid.  However 
*  disguised,  their  influence  if  universal: 

"Adhflise 
Bomanu,  QralosqiM,  et  Barbams  ladapamtor 
Erexit :  oufta  dltorimlBk  ttqM  laborli 
I]idehalmH;''S 

and  Cicero  shrewdly  remarks,  that  the  philosophers  themselves  prefix  dieir 
names  to  the  rery  books  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory.^  These  paaions 
actuate  most  powerfully  the  noblest  minds.  *'  OptinoKM  mortalinm,"  *  says  the 
father  of  the  Senate  to  Tiberius,  —  ^  Optimos  mortalium  altissima  cupere :  con- 
temptu  famsB  contemni  virtutes.**  "  Naturft,**  says  Seneca,*  "  gloriosa  est  virtus, 
et  anteire  prioros  cupit; "  and  Cicero,'  in  more  proximate  reference  to  our  im- 
mediate object, — "  Honor  alit  artes  omnesque  incenduntnr  ad  studia  gloriA" 
But,  though  their  influence  be  universal,  it  is  most  poweHully  conspicuous  in 
the  young,  of  whom  Aristotle  has  noted  it  as  <me  of  the  most  discrinunating 
characteristics,  that  they  are  loyers  of  honor,  but  still  more  lovers  of  victxxy.* 
If,  therefore,  it  could  be  but  too  justly  proclaimed  of  man  in  general : 

■      **  Qiiis  «iilm  viitatem  snipl#<^ttfr  ipnm, 
rnmlaslioUMr^s 

it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected  that  youth  should  do  so.  "  In  learning,"  says 
die  wisdom  of  Bacon,  "  the  flight  will  be  [low  and]  slow  without  some  feathers 
of  ostentation."  i<^  Nothing,  therefore,  could  betray  a  greater  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  a  greater  negligence  in  employing  the  most  efficient  mean 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  probablj  nten  to  ^  Pto  Artkia^  1. 11.  —  Ed. 

the  line«  in  Lycidas,  —  <  Taeitiu,  ^im.  It.  SB. — Ed. 

"Fame  is  the  gpar  that  the  elear  spirit  doth  6  !>«  AiK^mi ,  ill.  86.  —  Ed. 

raise,"  eto.  —  Ed.  »  IWc.  Quau.  1. 2.  —  Ed. 

t  B.  Mantoanus,  Qvmen  dt  tmetpio  t%Mlog-  S  RMet.  ii.  12.  —Ed. 

ieo  Magisterio^  Operoy  Antrerpia,  1678,  torn.  L  •  Javenal,  Sai.  z.  141 —  Ed. 

p.  174.  —  Ed.  10  St$a^  Uv.  Cf  Yam  Gtorf.  —  Ed. 

s  Juvenal,  Sbi.  x.  188.  —  Ed. 
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vitbin  its  grasp,  than  for  any  seminary  of  education  to  leave  unapplied  these 
great  promoting  principles  of  activity,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  its  pupils 
would  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  left  with  every  inducement  strong 
against,  and  without  any  sufficient  motive  in  favor  of,  exertion. 

Now,  I  express,  I  believe,  the  universal  sentiment,  both  within  and  without 
these  walls,  in  saying,  that  this  University  has  been  unhappily  all  too  remiss,  in 
leaving  the  most  powerful  mean  of  academical  education  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unemployed.  You  will  observe  I  use  the  term  University  in  contradic- 
tion to  individual  Professors,  for  many  of  these  have  done  much  in  this  respect, 
and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  are  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done. 
But  it  b  not  in  the  power  of  individual  instructors  to  accomplish  what  can  be 
only  accomplished  by  the  public  institution.  The  rewards  proposed  to  merito- 
rious effort  are  not  sufficiently  honorable ;  and  the  efforts  to  which  they  are 
frequently  accorded,  not  of  the  kind  or  degree  to  be  of  any  great  or  general 
advantage.    I  shall  expl^n  myself. 

A  distinction  is  sought  after  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  value ;  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  estimation  which  it  holds  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
though  there  are  prizes  given  in  many  of  our  classes,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
give  them  proper  value  by  rabing  them  in  public  estimation.  They  are  not 
conferred  as  matters  of  importance  by  any  external  solemnity ;  they  are  not 
conferred  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  University ;  far  less  under  circum- 
stances which  make  their  distribution  a  matter  of  public  curiosity  and  interest 
Compared  to  the  publicity  that  might  easily  have  been  secured,  they  are  left, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  given  in  holes  and  comers ;  and  while  little  thought  of  to- 
day, are  wholly  foigotten  tonnorrow ;  so  that  the  wonder  only  is,  that  what  the 
University  has  thus  treated  with  such  apparent  contempt,  should  have  awak- 
ened even  the  inadequate  emulation  that  has  been  so  laudably  displayed.  Of 
this  great  defect  in  our  discipline,  I  may  safely  say  that  every  Professor  is 
aware,  and  it  is  now  actually  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus,  what  are 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  obtain  a  system  of  means  of  full  efficiency  for 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  academical  merit  It  will,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  of  any  such  improvement,  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  be 
made  an  act  of  the  University  at  lai^ ;  and  one  of  the  most  public  and  impos- 
ing character.  By  this  means  a  far  more  powerful  emulation  will  be  roused ;  a 
spirit  which  will  not  be  limited  to  a  certun  proportion  of  the  students,  but  wiU 
more  or  less  pervade  the  whole ;  nay,  not  merely  the  students  themselves,  but 
their  families;  so  that  when  this  system  is  brought  to  its  adequate  perfection,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  man  of  generous  disposition  not  to  put 
forth  every  energy  to  raise  himself  as  high  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  so  honor- 
able a  competition. 

But,  besides  those  who  can  only  be  affected  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Univer- 
flty,  important  improvement  may,  I  think,  be  accomplished  in  this  respect  in 
the  several  classes.  In  what  I  now  say,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  express 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  other  classes;  but  confine  my  observations  to  one  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  are 
principally  required  to  promote  a  general  and  continued  diligence  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  class.    I  mean,  therefore,  that  the  prizes  should  with  va  be 
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awarded  for  general  eminence,  as  shown  in  the  Examinationfl  and  Exennscs ; 
and  I  am  averse  on  principle  from  proposing  any  premium  during  the  course 
of  the  sessional  labors  for  single  and  detached  efforts.  The  effectof  this  would 
naturally  be  to  distract  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  con- 
stant object  of  occupation ;  and  if  honor  is  to  be  gained  hy  an  irregular  and 
transient  spirit  of  activity,  less  encouragement  will  necessarily  be  afforded  to 
regular  and  sedulous  application.  Prizes  for  individual  Essays,  for  Written 
Analyses  of  important  books,  and  for  Oral  Examination  on  their  contents,  may, 
however,  with  great  advantage,  be  proposed  as  occupation  during  the  summer 
vacation ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  the  honors  of  the  Winter  Session  must  be- 
long to  those  who  have  regularly  gone  through  its  toils. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prixes  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
giving  them  greater  and  more  permanent  publicity.  A  very  simple  mode,  and 
one  which  I  mean  to  adopt,  is  to  record  upon  a  tablet  each  year,  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors ;  this  tablet  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  class-room,  while  a  duplicate  may,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  in  the 
Coounon  Reading-Room  of  the  Library. 

In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  prizes  for  general  eminence  in  the 
business  of  the  class  may  be  considerably  raised,  by  making  the  competitors 
tlie  judges  of  merit  among  themselves.  This  I  am  persuaded  is  a  measure  of 
the  very  highest  efficiency.  On  theory  I  would  argue  this,  and  in  practice  it 
has  been  fully  verified.  On  this  head,  I  shall  quote  to  you  the  experience  of 
my  venerated  preceptor,  the  late  Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow, — a  man,  I 
will  make  bold  to  say,  who,  in  the  chair  of  Logic  of  that  University,  did  more 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pupils  than  any  other  public  instructor 
in  this  country  within  the  memory  of  man.  This  he  did  not  accomplish  dther 
by  great  Erudition  or  great  philosophical  talent,  —  though  he  was  both  a 
learned  and  an  able  thinker, — but  by  the  application  of  that  primary  prin- 
ciple of  education,  which,  wherever  employed,  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess, —  I  mean  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity,  —  doing  nothing 
for  him  which  he  b  able  to  do  for  himself  This  principle,  which  has  been 
always  inculcated  by  theorists  on  education,  has,  however,  by  few  been  carried 
fully  into  effect 

"  One  difficult  and  very  important  part,"  iajrs  Mr.  Jardine,!  « in  administering  the 
system  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be  stated;  and  this  is  the  metiiod  by  which  the  different 
degrees  of  merit  are  determined;  a  point  in  which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
suspicion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely  destroy  all  the  good  effects  aimed  at 
by  the  establishment  in  question.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  qualifications 
which  form  the'ground  of  competition  for  the  class  prizes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  university  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  examinations,  and  in  the  execution  of 
themes,  propriety  of  academical  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners;  and,  on  these 
heads,  it  is  very  obvious,  a  judgment  must  be  pronounced  either  by  the  professor,  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  the  requisite  information. 

*'  It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  that  the  office  of  jadge  would  be  best  performed 
by  the. professor;  but  after  long  experience,  and  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  vested 
in  the  students.    Were  the  professor  to  take  this  duty  upon  himself,  it  woidd  be  impos- 
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Bible,  even  with  the  most  perfect  conyiction,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  his  judg- 
ment and  candor  were  unimpeachable,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his  impartiality,  in  either  of  these 
points,  or  the  remotest  ground  for  insinuation  that  he  gave  undne  advantage  to  any  indi- 
viduals, in  bringing  forward  their  claims  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  the  charm  of  emu- 
lation would  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  every  future  effort  among  his  pupils  would  be 
enfeebled. 

*  «  «  «.«  «  «  « 

'*  The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then,  are  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  determine  on  the 
matter  before  them  with  strict  impartiality.  It  is  presumed  that  the  students,  in  these 
respects,  are  sufficiently  qualified.  They  are  every  day  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  class  goes  on,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-etudents;  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ob- 
serve the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  their  conduct; 
they  hear  the  questions  which  are  put,  with  the  answers  which  are  given ;  their  various 
themes  are  read  aloud,  and  observations  are  made  on  them  from  the  chair.  They  have, 
likewise,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  competitors,  in 
the  extemporaneous  exercises  of  the  class;  and  they,  no  doubt,  hear  the  performances 
of  one  another  canvassed  in  conversation,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. Besides,,  as  every  individual  is,  himself,  deeply  interested,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  he  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  him;  whilst  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  that  he,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  observed  by  others,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  daily  criticism.  In  truth,  the  character,  the  abilities,  the  dili- 
gence, and  progress  of  students,  are  as  well  known  to  one  another,  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  as  theh:  faces.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  deficiency  as  to  means  of 
information  to  enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  enlightened  and  upright  judges. 

**  But  they  likewise  possess  the  other  requisite  for  an  equitable  decision ;  for  the  great 
minority  have  really  a  desire  to  judge  honorably  and  fairly  on  the  merit  of  their  fellows. 
The  natural  candor  and  generosity  of  youth,  the  sense  of  right  and  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad  example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  as.  to  permit 
any  deliberate  intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on  which  they  profess  to  act,  or  any 
wish  to  consphre  in  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  There  is  greater  danger,  per- 
haps, that  young  persons,  in  their  Circumstances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  friendship  or  personal  dislike,  rather  than  by  the  pure  and  unbiassed  sense  of  meri- 
torious exertion,  or  good  abilities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  considers 
of  how  little  consequence  his  single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  sacrifice  it  either  to  friendship  or  to  enmity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  perfect  judges  in  any  department  of  human  life.  Prejudices  and  unperceived 
biasses  make  their  way  into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  upright  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  vdtes  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  injudiciously  given, 
by  young  students  in  the  Logic  class.  Still,  these  little  aberrations  are  never  found  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  merit  is  determined, 
and  the  list  of  honors  filled  up." 

Now,  Crentleinen,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  think  it  abnost  needless  to 
say,  that,  in  confiding  to  you  a  function  on  the  intelligent  and  upright  discharge 
of  which  the  value  and  significance  of  the  prizes  will  wholly  depend,  I  do  this 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  result  I  am  sure  at  least  that  if  aught  be  want- 
ing, the  defect  will  be  found  neither  in  your  incompetency  nor  want  of  will. 

And  here  I  would  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject; 
(diis  has  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  anticipated) ;  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  most  earnest  exhortation  to  those^^ho  may  be  discouraged  from 
coming  forward  as  competitors  for  academical  honors,  from  a  feeling  or  a  fimey 
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of  inferiority.  In  the  first  place,  I  woald  diasoade  them  from  this,  because 
they  may  be  deceived  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Many  indiridaab 
do  not  become  aware  of  their  own  talents,  till  placed  in  circumstances  which 
compel  them  to  make  strenuous  exertion.  Then  they  and  those  around  them 
discover  the  mistake.  In  the  second  place,  even  though  some  of  you  may  now 
find  yourselves  somewhat  inferior  to  others,  do  not  for  a  moment  despair  of 
the  fiiture.  The  most  powerful  minds  are  frequently  of  a  taidy  development, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  the  sooner  and  more  Tigorously  you  exercise 
your  ftkculties,  the  speedier  and  more  complete  will  be  their  evolution.  In  the 
third  place,  I  exhort  you  to  remember  that  the  distinctions  now  to  be  gained, 
are  on  their  own  account  principally  valuable  as  means  towards  an  end,  —  as 
motives  to  induce  you  to  cultivate  your  powers  by  exercise.  All  of  you,  even 
though  neariy  equal,  cannot  obtain  equal  honors  in  the  struggle,  but  all  of  you 
wiU  obtain  advantage  equally  snbatantial,  if  you  all,  what  is  wholly  in  your 
own  power,  equally  put  forth  your  energies  to  strive.  And  diongfa  yon  should 
all  endeavor  to  be  first,  let  me  remind  yon,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that — 
**  Prima  sequentem,  pulchrum  est  in  secondis,  tertiisque  consistere."  ^ 


B.  — FRAGMENTS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY. 
(a)  PoRTioH  or  LiTnoDUCTOBT  Lbctubb  (1836). 

Before  entering  on  the  proposed  subjects  of  consideration,  I  must  be  allowed 
a  brief  preliminary  digression.  In  entering  on  a  course  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  —  of  Philosophy  Proper,  —  we  ought  not,  as  Scotsmen,  to  foi^t  Uiat  on 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  founded  the  scientific  reputation  of 
Scotland;  and,  therefore,  that  independently  of  the  higher  claims  of  this 
philosophy  to  attention,  it  would  argue  ahnost  a  want  of  patriotism  in  na,  were 
we  to  noglect  a  study  with  the  successfol  cultivation  of  which  our  country,  and 
in  particular  this  University,  have  been  so  honorably  associated. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  characteristic  genius  of  our  nation  — the  prafenv- 
dum  Scotorum  ingenium  —  was  more  ciq>able  of  powerful  efibrt  than  of  perse- 
veriug  industry,  and,  therefore,  carried  us  more  to  studies  of  principle  than 
studies  of  detail ;  or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  institutions  and  circum- 
stances have  been  here  less  favorable,  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  erudition  and  research ;  certain  it  is  that  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
capacity  which  Scotland  has  always  sustained  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
founded  far  less  on  the  achievements  of  her  sons  in  learning  and  scholarship, 
th^  on  what  they  have  done,  or  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing,  in  Fhilo»- 
opby  Proper  and  its  dependent  sciences. 

In  former  ages,  Scotland  presented  but  few  objects  for  scientific  and  literaiy 
ambition ;  and  Scotsmen  of  int^ectual  enteiprise  usnally  sought  in  other  conn- 
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tries,  that  edacation,  patronage,  and  applause,  which  were  denied  them  in  their 
own.  It  ts,  indeed,  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  natural  vigor  of  Scottish  tal- 
ent, that,  while  Scotland  afforded  so  little  encouragement  for  its  production,  a 
complement  so  lai^  in  amount,  and  of  so  high  a  quality,  should  have  been,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  supplied.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, there  was  haidly  to  be  found  a  Continental  University  without  a  Scottish 
professor.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  saying,  that  a  Scottish  pedlar  and  a  Scot- 
tish professor  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  France,  however,  was  long  the 
great  nursery  of  Scottish  talent;  and  this  even  after  the  political  and  religious 
estrangement  of  Scotland  from  her  ancient  ally,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  aceessioa  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  foreign  patronage  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a 
single  prelate— the  illustrious  Cardinal  Du  Perron  —  is  recorded  to  have 
found  places  in  the  seminaries  of  France  for  a  greater  number  of  literary 
Scotsmen  than  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland  maintained  at  home.* 

But  this  &vor  to  our  countrymen  was  not  without  its  reasons ;  and  the  ground 
of  partiality  was  not  their  superior  erudidon.  What  principally  obtained  for 
them  reputation  and  patronage  abroad,  was  their  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
acuteness ;  and  this  they  were  found  so  generally  to  possess,  that  philosophical 
talent  became  ahnost  a  proverbial  attribute  of  the  nation.' 

During  the  ascendant  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  dexterity  in 
.disputation  was  considered  the  highest  academical  accomplishment,  the  logical 
subtlety  of  our  countrjrmen  was  in  high  and  general  demand.  But  they  were 
remarkable  less  as  writers  than  as  instructors ;  for  were  we  to  consider  them 
only  in  the  former  capacity,  the  works  that  now  remain  to  us  of  these  expatri- 
ated philosophers,  —  these  Scott  extra  Scotiam  agentes, — though  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  would  still  never  enable  us  to  account  for  the  high  and  pe- 
culiar reputation  which  the  Scottish  dialecticians  so  long  enjoyed  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  was  the  literaiy  character  of  Scotland,  before  the  establishment  of  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  such  has  it  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  cannot  now  attempt  a  comparative  survey  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  this  country  and  others  to  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  is  it  necessaiy ;  for  no  one,  I  am  assured,  will  deny  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  that  a  Scotsman  has  established  an  epoch,  or  that  Scot- 
land, by  the  consent  of  Europe,  has  bestowed  her  name  upon  a  School. 

The  man  who  gave  the  whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new  impulse  and  di- 
rection, and  to  whom,  mediately  or  immediately,  must  be  referred  every  subse- 
quent advance  in  philosophical  speculation,  was  our  countryman,  —  David 
Hume.  In  speaking  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  I  feel  anxious  to  be  distinctly 
understood.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
religious  disbelief  and  philosophical  skepticism  are  not  merely  not  the  same,  but 
have  no  natural  connection ;  and  that  while  the  one  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
reprobation  and  regret,  the  other  is  in  itself  deserving  of  applause.  Both  were 
united  in  Hume;  and  this  union  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  associate 
them  together  in  popular  opinion,  and  to  involve  them  equally  in  one  vague 
condemnation.    They  must,  therefore,  I  repeat,  be  accurately  distinguished; 
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and  thus,  though  decidctll y  opposed  to  one  and  all  of  Hume's  theological  con- 
clusions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  of  his  philosophical  skepticism,  that 
this  was  not  only  beneficial  in  its  results,  bat,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
riod, even  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  Philosophy  towards  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  in  order  to  arouse  thought  from  its  lethaigy.  Men 
had  fallen  asleep  over  their  dogmatic  systems.  In  Grermaoy,  the  Rationalism 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf',  in  England,  the  Sensualism  of  Locke,  with  all  its  mel- 
ancholy results,  had  subsided  almost  into  established  faiths.  The  Skepticism  of 
Ilume,  like  an  electric  spark,  sent  life  through  the  paralyzed  opinions ;  philos- 
ophy awoke  to  renovated  vigor,  and  its  problems  were  again  to  be  considered 
in  other  asrpects,  and  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analyns. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  manifest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  prevailing  system.  In  this  respect,  skepticism  is  always  highly  advanta- 
geous; for  skepticism  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  erroneous  philosophy  to  the 
absurdity  which  it  always  Tirtually  involved.  The  skeptic,  qua  skeptic,  cannot 
himself  lay  down  his  premises ;  he  can  only  accept  them  finom  the  dogmatist ;  if 
true,  they  can  afford  no  foundation  for  the  skeptical  inference ;  if  false,  the 
sooner  tliey  arc  exposed  in  their  real  character,  the  better.  Accepting  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  dominant  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and  deducing 
with  irresistible  evidence  these  principles  to  their  legitimate  results,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity  of  these  results  themselves,  either  that  Phi- 
losophy altogether  was  a  delusion,  or  that  the  indivi4ual  systems  which  afforded 
the  premises,  wero  erroneous  or  incomplete.  He  thus  constrained  philosophers 
to  the  alternative,  —  either  of  surrendering  philosophy  as  null,  or  of  ascending 
to  higher  principles,  in  order  to  reestablish  it  against  the  skeptical  reduction. 
The  dilemma  of  Hume  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the 
history  of  philosophy ;  for  out  of  it  the  whole*  subsequent  Metaphysic  of  Europe 
has  taken  its  rise. 

To  Hume  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  therefore,  also,  in  general, 
the  latter  philosophy  of  Germany.  Kant,  explicitly  acknowledges  that  it  was 
by  Hume's  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  th^  previous  doctrine  of  Causality,  he  was 
first  roused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen, 
of  placing  philosophy  on  a  foundation  beyond  the  reach  of  skepticism,  or  of 
surrendering  it  altogether ;  and  this  it  was  that  led  him  to  those  researches  into 
the  conditions  of  thought,  which  considered,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  their 
consequences,  whether  in  what  they  established  or  in  what  they  subverted,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  remaxkable  in  the  annals  of  speculation. 

To  Hume,  in  like  manner,  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  is  now  distinctively  known  in  Europe  as  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Scottish  School. 

Unable  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  as  founded  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  and  Locke,  Reid  had  quietly  resigned  himself  to  Idealism, 
and  he  confesses  that  he  would  never  have  been  led  to  question  the  legitimacy 
of  the  common  doctrine  of  Perception,  involving  though  it  did  the  nc^tion  of 
an  external  world,  had  Hume  not  startled  him  into  hesitation  and  inqnirr,  by 
showing  that  the  same  reasoning  which  disproved  the  Existence  of  Matter,  dis- 
proved, when  fairly  carried  out,  also  the  Substantiality  of  Mind.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  philosophy  founded  by  Reid, — illustrated  and  adorned  by  Stewarts- 
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and  it  is  to  this  philosophy,  and  to  the  writings  of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers, 
that  Scotland  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  distinguished  reputation  which  she  at 
present  enjoys,  in  every  country  where  the  study  of  the  Mind  Itas  not,  as  in 
England,  been  neglected  for  the  study  of  Matter. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reid  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  reproach.  At  home, 
mistaken  and  undervalued ;  abroad,  understood  and  honored.  The  assertion 
may  be  startling,  yet  is  literally  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  School 
have  been  nowhere  less  furly  appreciated  than  in  Scotland  itself.  To  explain 
how  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  and,  consequently  neglected,  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt;  but  as  I  believe  an  equal 
ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  high  favor  accorded  to  these  speculations 
by  those  nations  who  are  now  in  advance,  as  the  most  enlightened  cultivators 
of  philosophy,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  that  it  may  be 
for  our  credit  not  rashly  to  disparage  what  other  countries  view  as  our  chief 
national  claim  to  scientific  celebrity.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  the  account  in  which  our  Scottish  Philosophy  is  held  in  Grermany  and  in 
France. 

There  is  a  strong  general  analogy  between  the  philosophies  of  Reid  and  Kant ; 
and  Kant,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  was  a  Scotsman  by  proximate  descent  Both 
originate  in  a  recoil  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  both  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  Sensualism  of  Locke ;  both  vindicate  with  equal  zeal  the  moral  dignity 
of  man ;  and  both  attempt  to  mete  out  and  to  define  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  activity.  There  are  however,  important  differences  between  the 
doctrines,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
men ;  and  while  Kant  surpassed  Reid  in  systematic  power  and  comprehension, 
Reid  excelled  Kant  in  the  caution  and  security  of  his  procedure.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  of  difference  in  which  it  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  Kant  was  wrong.  I  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Perception,  —  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  Though  both  philosophies  were,  in  their 
origin,  reactions  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  this  reaction  was  not  equally 
determined  in  each  by  the  same  obnoxious  conclusion.  For,  as  it  was  prima- 
rily to  reconnect  Effect  and  Cause  that  Kant  was  roused  to  speculation,  so  it 
was  primarily  to  regain  the  worlds  of  Mind  and  Matter,  that  Reid  was  awak- 
ened to  activity.  Accordingly  Kant,  admitting,  without  question,  the  previous 
doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any 
existence  external  to  itself,  adopted  it  without  hesitation  as  a  principle,  —  that 
the  mind  is  cognizant  of  nothing  beyond  its  own  modifications,  and  that  what 
our  natural  consciousness  mistakes  for  an  external  world,  is  only  an  internal 
phenomenon,  only  a  mental  representation  of  the  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
Reid,  on  the  contrary,  was  fortunately  led  to  question  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  had  given  the  lie  to  the  natural  beliefs  of  mankind;  and  his  in- 
quiry terminated  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  no  valid  ground  for  the 
hypothesis,  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  material  objects  is  impossible.  The  attempt  of  Kant,  if  the  attempt  were 
serious,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  external  and  unknown  world,  was, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  a  signal  failure ;  and  his  Hypothetical  Realism  was 
soon  analyzed  by  an  illustrious  disciple  —  Fichte  —  into  an  Absolute  Idealism, 
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with  a  logical  rigor  that  did  not  admit  of  refutation.^  In  the  meanwhile  Beid's 
doctrine  of  Perception  had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  acute  opponent  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  in  Germany ; '  and  that  doctrine,  divested  of  tho«e  super- 
ficial errors  which  have  led  some  ingenious  reasoners  in  this  country  to  view 
and  represent  Reid  as  holding  an  opinion  on  this  point  identicai  with  Kanfs, 
was,  in  Kant's  own  country,  placed  in  opposition  against  his  opinion,  fortified 
as  that  was  by  the  authority  of  all  modem  philosophers.  And  with  what  result? 
Simply  this:  —  that  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Kantian 
school  now  acknowledge  Kant's  doctrine  of  Perception  to  be  erroneous,  and 
one  analogous  to  that  of  Reid  they  have  adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  while,  in 
Scotland,  the  fundamental  position  of  Reid's  philosophy  has  been  misunder- 
stood, his  criticism  of  the  ideal  theory  treated  as  a  blunder,  and  his  peculiar 
doL'trine  of  perception  represented  as  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  he  assailed ;  in  Gennany,  and  by  his  own  disciples,  Kant*s 
theoiy  of  perception  is  admitted  to  be  false,  and  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  on  this 
point,  appreciated  at  its  just  value,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  original  contributions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

But  in  France,  I  may  add  Italy,  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  school  has  been 
even  more  signal  than  in  Grermany.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  first  reeeoi- 
mended  to  his  countrymen  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Voltaire,  was,  by  the  lucid 
subtlety  of  Condillac,  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  not  only  obtained  an 
ascendant  over  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  but  rendered  it  in  France  the 
object  of  all'  but  universal  admiration.  Locke  had  deduced  all  knowledge 
from  Experience,  but  Condillac  analysed  every  faculty  into  Sense.  Thoogb 
its  author  was  no  materialist,  the  system  of  transfonBed  sensation  is  only  a  dis- 
guised materialism ;  and  the  import  of  the  doctrine  soon  became  but  too  appar- 
ent in  its  effects.  Melancholy,  however,  as  it  was,  this  theory  obtained  an 
authority  in  France  unparalleled  for  its  universality  and  continuance.  For 
seventy  years,  not  a  single  work  of  an  opposite  tendency  made  the  smallesi 
impression  on  the  public  mind;  all  diseosnon  of  principles  had  ceased;  it  re- 
mained  only  to  develop  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  system;  philosophy 
seemed  accomplished. 

Such  was  ihe  state  of  opinion  in  France  until  the  downfldl  of  tbs  Empire. 
In  the  period  of  tranquillity  tha^  followed  the  Restoration,  the  minds  of  mea 
were  again  turned  with  interest  to  metaphysical  qieculation ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy  were,  fbr  the  first  time,  Wanl  in 
the  public  schools  of  France.  Recommended  by  the  powerfhl  talent  and  high 
authority  of  Royer-Collard,  these  doctrines  made  converts  of  some  of  tiie  lofti- 
est intellects  of  France.  A  vigorous  assault,  in  which  the  prowess  of  Cousia 
was  remarkable,  was  made  against  the  prevalent  opinions,  and  with  a  sneceas 
so  decisive,  that,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty  years,  the  schocd  of  Condillac  is 
now,  in  its  own  country,  considered  as  extinct;  while  our  Scottish  philosophy 
not  only  obtained  an  ascendant  in  public  opinion,  but,  through  the  infloence 
of  my  Ulustrious  friend  M.  Cousin,  fonns  the  basis  of  philosophical  instraction 

1  Some  fragmentuy  oriticiaiiis  of  the  Kan-  •  SehvlM,  in  his  JBmidemtUt  p«bliBlw4  in 

tisn  philosophy  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  1792;  and  agmin  in  hii  Kritik  der  iheorauehem 

appended  to  this  dissertation.    See  below,  p.  PkOosopkie,  1801.    See  Reufs  Works,  p.  797.— 
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in  the  various  Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  It  mnst  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  the  French  have  servilely  adopted  the  opinions  of 
our  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  have  borrowed  they  have  so 
ably  amplified,  stren^hened,  simplified,  and  improved,  that  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Reid  and  Stewart,  of  Royer-CoUard  and  Jouffroy  (for  Cousin  falls 
under  another  category*),  ought  in  justice  to  be  denominated  the  Scoto-Gallican 
Philosophy  J  —  a  name,  indeed,  already  bestowed  upon  them  by  recent  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  in  Germemy. 

«  «  «  *  «     ^      »  ••     * 


(b.)  M.  Joupfboy's  Criticism  of  the  Scottish  School. 

(Probably  1837,  or  a  little  later.    See  (Euvres  de  Reid,  vol.  1.   Preface,  p.  clxxxvi.- 

cxcix.  —  Ed.) 

*  *  *  *      I  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  observation  in 

reference  to  the  criticism  of  M.  Jouffroy. 

Dr.  Keid  and  Mr.  Stewart  not  only  denounce  as  absurd  the  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  the  original  data  of  Consciousness  are  for  us  the  rule  of  what  we 
ought  to  believe,  that  is,  the  criteria  of  a  relative,  —  human,  —  subjective, 
truth ;  but  interdict  as  unpbilosophical  all  question  in  regard  to  their  validity, 
as  the  vehicles  of  an  absolute  or  objective  truth. 

M.  Jouffroy,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  Scottish  philosophers  in  regard  to 
the  former ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  maintains,  with  Kant,  that  the  doubt  is 
legitimate,  and,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  insoluble,  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
entertained.  Nor,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  and  he  consider  the  question, 
am  I  disposed  to  dissent  from  his  conclusion.  But  on  that  on  which  I  have 
now  placed  it,^  I  cannot  but  view  the  inquiry  as  incompetent  For  what  is  the 
question  in  plain  terms  ?  Simply,  —  Whether  what  our  nature  compels  us  to 
believe  as  true  and  real,  be  true  and  real,  or  only  a  consistent  illusion  ?  Now 
this  question  cannot  be  philosophically  entertained,  for  two  reasons.  1^,  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  our  nature,  which 
either  precludes  or  peremptorily  repels  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  its  men- 
dacity. 2°,  Because  we  have  no  mean  out  of  Consciousness  of  testing  Con- 
sciousness. If  its  data  are*  found  concordant,  they  must  be  trustworthy ;  if 
repugnant,  they  are  already  proved  unworthy  of  credit  Unless,  therefore, 
the  mutual  collation  of  the  primary  data  of  Consciousness  be  held  such  an 
inquiry,  this  is,  I  think,  manifestly  incompetent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  these  original  facts  being  rejected  as  false,  that  the  question  can 
emerge  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  others.  But,  in  reality,  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  problem  is  already  decided ;  their  character  for  truth  is  gone ;  and  all 
subsequent  canvasang  of  their  probability  is  profitless  speculation. 

Kant  started,  like  the  philosophers  in  general,  with  the  non-acceptance  of 
the  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
extended  objects.  This  first  step  decided  the  destiny  of  his  philosophy.  The 
external  world,  as  known,  was,  therefore,  only  a  phsenomenon  of  the  internal; 
and  our  knowledge  in  general  only  of  self,  the  objective  only  subjective ;  and 

1  See  Reidrs  WorkSy  p.  740.  ~  Ed. 
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truth  only  the  harmony  of  thought  with  thought,  not  of  bought  with  things; 
— reality  only  a  neceasary  illusion. 

It  was  quite  in  order,  that  Rani  shoald  canvass  the  veracity  of  all  our  pri- 
mari'  beliefs,  having  founded  his  philosophy  on  the  presumed  falsehood  of  one; 
and  an  inquir)'  followed  out  with  such  consistency  and  talent  oould  not,  from 
such  a  commencement,  terminate  in  a  different  result 

(c.)  Gekerai^  Craractebistics  of  the  Scottish  School. 

(Writteu  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  op  Mr.  Dcoald  Stewart.     On 
Desk,  May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  is  distincUvely  characterized  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  destructive  schemes  of  speculation ;  —  in  particular,  to  Skepti- 
cism, or  the  uncertainty  of  Knowledge ;  to  Idealism,  or  the  non-existence  of 
the  material  world ;  to  Fatalism,  or  the  denial  of  a  moral  universe.  Reid  has 
the  merit  of  originating  this  movement,  and  Stewart  the  honor  of  continuing, 
and  promoting,  and  extending  it 

In  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  before  Descartes,  in  whose  doctrines  it  may 
be  aflinned  that  modern  speculation  took  its  rise,  we  find  all  these  schemes, 
indeed,  but  all  marked  and  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  antiquity,  we 
have  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho  and  ^nesidemus ;  but  this,  however  ingenious 
its  object,  never  became  popular  or  dangerous,  and  without  a  formal  or  decisive 
refutation,  gradually  died  out. 

In  the  scholastic  ages,  Idealism  was  [countenanced]  by  the  donunant  psycfaol- 
o^',  and  would  perhaps  have  taken  root,  but  for  the  check  it  encountered  from 
the  Church,  to  the  dogmas  of  which  all  philosophy  was  then  voluntarily  sub- 
jected. The  doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  in  ita  cruder  form,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  question  often  mooted,  **  Could  not  Crod  maintain 
the  species  in  the  sensory,  the  object  (external  reality)  being  annihilated  ? " 
This  problem,  as  philosophy  affirmed,  theology  denied.  It  was  possible,  nay 
probable,  according  to  the  former ;  impossible,  because  heretical,  according  to 
the  latter.  * 

Finally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  decrees  of  God  might,  at  the  first 
view,  be  thought,  not  only  to  fiitvor,  but  to  establish,  a  doctrine  of  unconditioned 
Fatalism.  But  this  inference  was  disavowed  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  Prescience  and  Predestination ;  and  the  Freewill  of  mati  asserted  no  less 
vehemently  than  the  Free  Grace  of  God. 

{d)  Kant  and  Reid. 

(Written  iu  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  or  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May, 
1 856 ;  written  Autumn  1 855.  —  Ed.) 

In  like  manner,  Kant  assailed  Skepticism,  and  the  skepticism  of  Hume;  but 
with  a  very  different  result    For,  if  in  one  conclusion  he  controverted  skep- 

1  Se«  Diseussiona^  p  IDS,  second  edition, — whj  IdealiBm  and  the  doctrine  of  Tranmbetan- 
tiatlon  were  incompatible. 
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ticism,  he  himself  introduced  and  paffonized  the  most  unexulusive  doubt  He 
showed,  indeed,  that  Hume's  rejection  of  the  notion  of  Causality  was  groundless. 
He  proved  that,  although  this  notion  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  constructed 
from  experience,  still  causality  was  a  real  and  efficient  principle,  native  and 
necessary  in  human  intelligence ;  and  that  although  experience  did  not  explain 
its  genesis,  experience  always  supposes  its  operation.  So  far  so  good.  But 
Kant  did  not  stop  here.  He  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that 
Intelligence  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and  that  specula- 
tion ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its  highest  potence,  in  its  very 
essence,  thought  is  thus  infected  with  contradiction ;  and  the  worst  and  most 
pervading  skepticism  is  the  melancholy  result  If  I  have  done  anything  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  these 
contradictions ;  in  showing  tiiat  they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends 
the  limits  to  which  its'  legitimate  exercise  is -restricted;  and  that  within  these 
bounds  (the  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

"  Neque  decipitur,  nee  dedplt  nmqoam." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kant's  antinomies,  with  their  consequent  skepticism, 
are  solved ;  and  the  human  mind,  however  weak,  is  shown  not  to  be  the  work 
of  a  treacherous  Creator. 

Eeid,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  subvert  the  trustworthiness  of  the  one  witness, 
on  whose  absolute  veracity  he  relied.  In  his  hands  natural  (and,  therefore,  nec- 
essary) thought,  —  Consciousness,  —  Common  Sense,  —  are  always  held  out  as 
entitled  to  our  implicit  and  thorough-going  confidence.  The  fact  of  the  testi- 
mony sufficiently  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  the 'testimony  avouches.  The 
testimony,  if  delivered,  is  to  be  believed  pro  tanto  impeccable.' 


(c)  Kant's  Doctbiwb  op   Space  and  Timb. 
(Fragments  from  early  Papers.    Probably  before  1836.  —  En.) 

Kant,  1°,  Made  our  actual  world  one  merely  of  illusion.  Time  and  Space, 
under  which  we  must  perceive  and  think,  he  reduced  to  mere  subjective  spec- 
tral forms,  which  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  universe. 
We  can  infer  nothing  from  thb  to  that  Cause  and  Effisct  govern  thing  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  Space  and  Time ;  the  relation  will  not  subsist  where 
Time  and  Space  have  no  reality.  (Lines  from  Fracastorius.)^  Corresponds 
with  the  Platonic,  but  more  thorough-going.  Kant,  2**,  Made  Reason,  Intelli- 
gence, contradict  itself  in  its  legitimate  exercise.  Antilogy,  —  antinomy,  part 
and  parcel  of  its  nature ;  not  only  "  reasoning,  but  to  err,"  but  reason  itself. 

Thus,  the  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  illusion,  and 
that  our  very  faculty  of  knowledge  is  only  given  us  to  mislead,  is  the  result  of 
our  criticism,  —  Skepticism. 

On  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  holds,  1^,  That  Space  and  Time,  as  given,  are 
real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things ;  2°,  That  Intelligence, —  Reason, 

1  See  lect  xxl.  p.  290.— £d. 
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—  within  its  legitimate  limits,  is  legitiiibte;  within  this  sphere  it  never  de- 
ceiyes ;  and  it  is  only  when  transcending  that  sphere,  when  founding  on  its 
illegitimate  as  on  its  legidmate  exercise,  that  it  affords  a  contradictory  resalt ; 
**  Ne  sapiamus  ultra  fiicultates."  The  dogOAtie  assertion  of  necessity,  —  of 
Fatalism,  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  liberty,  are  the  counter  and  equally 
inconceivable  conclusions  from  reliance  on  tlie  illegitimate  and  one-sided. 


Kant  holds  the  subjectivity  of  Space  (and  Time),  and,  if  he  does  not  deny, 
I  will  not  affirm  the  existence  of  a  real  space,  external  to  our  minds ;  because  it 

I  is  a  mere  form  of  our  perceptive  faculty.     He  holds  that  we  have  no  knowl- 

edge of  any  external  thing  as  really  existing,  and  that  all  our  perceptions  are 
merely  appearances,  t.  e,  subjective  representations,  —  subjective  modifications, 
—  which  the  mind  is  determined  to  exhibit,  as  an  apparently  objective  opposi- 
tion to  itself, — its  pure  and  real  subjective  modifications.  Yet,  while  he  gives 
:  up  the  external  existence  of  space,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  he 

I  holds  the  reality  of  external  material  existences  (things  in  themselves),  which 

are  equally  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
render  a  reason  for  this  seeming  inconsistency,  and  to  explain  how  his  system 
was  not,  in  its  legitimate  conclusions,  an  universal  Idealism;  and  he  has 
accordingly  attempted  to  establish,  by  necessary  inference,  what  his  philosophy 
could  not  accept  as  an  immediate  fact  of  consciousness. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  KritUc  der  Reinen  Vemunft^  he  has  accordingly 
given  what  he  calls  a  "  strict^  andj  as  he  is  convinced,  the  only  passible,  demon- 
stration for  the  objective  reality  of  our  external  perceptions; "  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  declares  that  it  would  be  the  eternal  scandal  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  if  we  were  compelled  to  3rield  our  assent  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  only  as  an  article  of  Faith,  and  were  unable  to 
oppose  a  satisfactory  refutation  to  any  skeptical  objections  that  might  be  sug- 
gested touching  their  reality  (Vorrede,  p.  xxxix).  The  demonstration  which 
is  thus  exclusively  and  confidently  proposed,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  b  involved  in  the  very  consciousness  of  self,  —  that 
without  a  JTiou,  there  can  be  no  /,  and  that  the  Cogito  ergo  sum  is  not  more 
certain  than  the  Cogito  ergo  es, 

m  •♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  • 
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That  die  mind,  in  its  lower  energies  and  affections,  is  immediately  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  general,  the  development 
of  the  brain  in  the  different  species  of  animals  is  correspondent  to  their  intelli- 
gence,— ^  these  are  conclusions  established  upon  an  induction  too  extensive  and 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt  But  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  a  step  farther, 
and  to  connect  the  mind  or  its  faculties  with  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  checked.  Observation  and  experiment  seem 
to  fail ;  they  afford  only  obscure  and  varying  reports ;  and  if,  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, we  hazard  a  conclusion,  this  is  only  a  theory  established  upon  some 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  which  fictions  stand  in  place  of  facts.  The  uncertainty 
of  such  conclusions  is  shown  by  the  unexampled  diversity  of  o]Hnion  that  has 
always  reigned  among  those  who,  discontented  with  a  prudent  ignorance,  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  phsBuomena  of  mind  by  the  phaenomena  of  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  some  (and  their  opinion  is  not,  certainly,  the  least  philo- 
sophical) hold  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  less  contained  than  con- 
taining,—  that  it  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  This  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  scholastic  Aristotelians.^ 

In  the  second  place,  others  have  attempted  to  connect  the  conscious  princi- 
ple in  general  with  a  particular  part  of  the  organism,  but  by  very  different 
relations.  Some  place  it  there,  as  in  a  local  seat ;  others  make  it  dependent 
on  that  part,  as  on  its  organ ;  while  others  hold  that  the  mind  stands  in  a  more 
immediate  relation  to  thb  part,  only  because  it  is  the  point  of  convergence 
where  all  the  bodily  sensations  meet  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
hundred  and  one  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  point  in  the  corporeal  organism, 
in  proximate  connection  with  the  mind.  It  would  occupy  more  than  our  hour 
to  give  you  even  a  summary  account  of  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject 

In  the  third  place,  no  opinion  has  been  more  generally  prevalent  than  that 
different  faculties  and  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  different  parts 
of  the  bodily  organism,  and  more  especially  on  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Under  this  head,  I  shall  state  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  more  famous 
opinions.  The  most  celebrated  doctrine  —  that  which  was  more  universally 
adopted,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other —was  that  which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  assigned  Afferent  places  in  the  Encephalos  to  Memory, 
Imagination,  Sense,  and  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  —  Reason  or  Intelligence 
being  left  inorganic.  This  opinion  we  trace  upward,  through  the  Eatin  and 
Arabian  schools,'  to  St  Austin,^  Nemesius,^  the  Greek  physician  Aedus,  and 
even  to  the  anatomists  Rufus  and  Posidonius.  Memory,  on  this  hypothesis, 
was  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  subjacent  ventricle ; 
and  as  the  phrenologists  now  attempt  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  this  faculty  lies 
above  the  eyebrows,  by  the  alleged  fact  that,  when  a  man  wishes  to  stimulate 
his  recollection,  he  rubs  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  —  so,  of  old,  the  same 
conclusion  was  established  on  the  more  plausible  assertion,  that  a  man  in  such 

1  See  lect  xx.  p.  271.  ~  Ed.  S  De  Genesi  ad  IMeraniy  h  ril.  eaps.  xtIL 

S  [See  Gaaaendi,  J%y*/ca,  §  ill.  memb.  poet  ZTiii.«>  £d.    [See  Tenneman,  t.  x.  p.  241.] 

L  viii.     Opera^  i.  ii.  pp.  400, 401.     Averroes,  4  De  Natura  HominiSj  c.  xiii.  p.  204.  edit 

Destntet.   Destructionum.  Arist.  Optra,  t  x-  p.  liatthsi.  —  Kd. 

840.    Venice,  1660.] 
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circumstances  naturally  icratches  the  back  of  liis  head.  The  one  indication  is 
at  least  as  good  as  the  other. 

Among  modem  physiologists,  Willis  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  new  attri- 
bution of  mental  functions  to  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  He  placed 
Perception  and  Sensation  in  the  corpus  caUfmatL,  Imagination  and  Appetite  in 
the  corpora  striata^  Memory  in  the  cerebral  couTolutions,  Involuntary  Motion 
in  the  cerebellum,  etc. ;  and  to  Willis  is  to  be  traced  the  determination,  so  con- 
spicuous among  subsequent  physiologists,  of  attributing  different  mental  uses  to 
different  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  state  to  you  the  many  various  and  contradictory  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  these  uses.  To  psychologists  they  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  comparatively  uninteresting,  as,  were  they  even  ascertained  to  be 
something  better  than  conjectures,  still,  as  the  physical  condition  is  in  all  of 
them  occult,  it  could  not  be  applied  as  an  instrument  of  psychi^ogical  discov- 
ery. The  exception  which  I  make  b,  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Gall.  If 
true,  that  dpctrine  would  not  only  afford  us  a  new  instrument,  but  would  in  a 
great  measure  supersede  the  old.  In  fact,  the  psychology  of  consciousness,  and 
the  psychology  founded  on  Gall's  organology,  are  mere  foolishness  to  each 
other.  They  arrive  at  conclusions  the  most  contradictory ;  insomuch  that  the 
establishment  of  the  one  necessarily  supposes  the  subversion  of  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances,  no  one  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  man  can  be 
indifferent  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  new  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  cannot  be  passed  over  with  contempt  It  is  maintained  not  only  by 
too  many,  but  by  too  able  advocates,  to  be  summarily  rejected.  That  its 
results  are  repugnant  to  those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorry  reason  for 
not  inquiring  into  their  foundation.  This  doctrine  professes  to  have  discovered 
new  principles,  and  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  merely  by  their  conformity  or  disoon- 
formity  with  those  old  results  which  the  new  professedly  refute.  To  do  so 
would  be  mere  prejudice,  —  a  mere  assumption  of  the  point  at  issue.  At  the 
same  time,  this  doctrine  professes  to  be  founded  on  sensible  facts.  Sensible 
facts  must  be  shown  to  be  false,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment ;  for,  as 
old  Femelius  has  well  expressed  it,  —  **  Insipientis  arrogantiae  est  argumenta- 
tion is  necessitatem  sensuum  testimonio  anteponere."  To  oppose  such  a  doc- 
trine in  such  a  manner  is  not  to  refute,  but  to  recommend ;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, this  has  been  the  usual^mode  in  which  the  organology  of  Gall  and  his 
followers  has  been  assailed.  Such  an  opinion  must  be  taken  on  its  own  ground. 
We  must  join  issue  with  it  upon  the  facts  and  inferences  it  embraces.  If  the 
facts  are  true,  and  if  the  inferences  necessarily  follow,  the  opinion  must  be 
admitted ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  we  candidly  inquire  into  these  the  better, 
for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  doctrine  rests. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  the  phrenological  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  &ct,  by  the  truth  of  which  the 
h^'pothcsis  could  be  proved,  and,  consequently,  by  the  falsehood  of  which  it 
could  be  disproved.  Now,  what  are  such  facts  ?  The  one  condition  of  such  a 
fact  is,  that  it  should  be  general     The  phrenological  theory  is,  that  there  is  a 
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correspondence  between  the  volume  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intensity  of  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  —  the  former  thej  call 
development,  the  latter  manifestation.  Now,  individual  cases  of  alleged  con- 
formity of  development  and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconformity  could  prove  little  against 
it;  because,  1*^,  The  phrenologists  had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  themselves  or  their  opponents ; 
2°,  Because  the  mental  manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate ;  S°,  Be- 
cause they  had  introduced,  as  subsidiary  hypotheses,  the  occult  qualities  of 
temperament  and  activity,  so  that,  in  individual  cases,  any  given  head  could 
always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any  given  character.  Individual  cases 
were  thus  aml)iguous ;  they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute  the 
theory.  But  where  the  phrenologist  had  proclaimed  a  general  fact,  by  that 
fact  their  doctrine  could  be  tried.  For  example,  when  they  assert-ed  as  the 
most  illustrious  discovery  of  Gall,  and  as  the  surest  inference  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  cercbellnm  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  established  this 
inference  as  the  basis  of  certain  general  facts  which,  as  common  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  could  easily  be  made  matter  of  precise  experiment ;  —  by 
these  facts  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  could  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  this  on 
ground  the  most  favorable  for  them.  For  the  general  probability  of  their  doc- 
trine was  thus  estimated  by  the  truth  of  its  best-established  element  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  such  general  facts  were  found  false,  their  disproval  afforded 
the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  whole  system.  For  the  phrenologists 
themselves  readily  admit,  that  their  theory  is  exploded,  if  their  doctrine  of  the 
function  of  the  cerebellum  is  disproved.  Because,  therefore,  an  examination 
of  the  general  facts  of  Phrenology  was  at  once  decisive  and  comparatively 
easy,  I  determined,  on  this  ground,  to  trj"  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  I  shall 
state  to  you  very  generally  a  few  results  of  the  investigation,  of  which  I  may, 
without  boasting,  affirm  that  no  inquiry  of  the  kind  was  ever  conducted  with 
greater  care  or  more  scrupulous  accuracy. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  the  cerebellum,  on 
which  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  dwelling  as  briefly  as  I  can.  I  may  men- 
tion that. the  extent  of  my  experiments  on  this  organ  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  Phrenology.  My  attention  was,  indeed,  originally  turned  to  the  relation 
of  the  afVer-brain  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  this  point ;  but  that  end  was  very 
soon  accomplished,  and  it  was  certain  discoveries  which  I  made  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  development  and  the  function  of  this  organ,  and  the  desire  of 
establishing  these  by  an  induction  from  as  many  of  the  species  as  possible  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  has  hith- 
erto been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiologist  When  I  publish  its 
results,  they  will  disprove  a  hundred  times  over  all  the  phrenological  assertions 
in  regard  to  the  cerebellum ;  but  this  will  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  I  may  add,  that  my  tables  extend  to 
above  one  thousand  brains  of  above  fifty  species  of  animals,  accurately  weighed 
by  a  delicate  balance ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  phrenologists  have  not  a 
single  observation  of  any  accuracy  to  which  they  can  appeal.  The  only  evi- 
dence in  the  shape  of  precise  experiment  on  which  they  can  found,  is  a  table 
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of  Serrcs,  who  is  no  phrenologist,  affording  the  general  averages  of  certain 
weighings,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  in  the 
human  subject  I  shall  prove  that  table  an  imaginary  fabrication  in  support 
of  a  now  exploded  hypothesis  of  the  author. 

The  alleged  facts  on  which  Gall  and  his  followers  establish  their  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  cerebellum,  are  the  following: 

The  first  is,  that  in  all  animals,  females  have  this  oi^gan,  on  an  average, 
greatly  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  bndn  proper,  than  males.  Now,  so  far  is 
thik  assertion  from  being  correct,  it  is  the  very  revene  of  truth ;  and  I  have 
a9(*ertained,  by  an  immense  induction,  that  in  no  spedes  of  animal  has  the 
female  a  proportionally  smaller  cerebeUum  than  the  male,  but  that  in  most 
species,  and  this  according  to  a  certain  law,  she  has  a  considerably  larger.  In 
no  animal  is  this  difference  more  determinate  than  in  man.  Women  have  on 
an  average  a  cerebellum  to  the  brain  proper,  as  1 :  7 ;  men  as  1 : 8.  This  is 
a  general  fact  which  I  have  completely  established.^ 

The  second  alleged  fact  is,  that  in  impuberal  animals  the  cerebellum  b  in 
proportion  to  the  brain  proper  greatly  less  than  in  adults.  This  is  equally 
erroneous.  In  all  animals,  long  previous  to  puberty,  has  the  cerebellum  at- 
tuned its  maximum  proportion.  And  here  also  I  am  indebted  to  the  phrenol- 
ogists for  having  led  me  to  make  the  discovery  of  another  curious  law,  and  to 
establish  the  real  function  of  the  cerebellum.  Physiologists  have  hitherto  be- 
lieved that  the  cerebella  of  all  animals,  indifferently,  were,  for  a  certain  period 
subsequent  to  birth,  greatly  less,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  in 
adults ;  and  have  taken  no  note  of  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  dif- 
ferent classes.  Thus,  completely  wrong  in  regard  to  the  fact,  they  have  neces- 
sarily overlooked  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed.  In  those  animals  that  have 
from  the  first  the  full  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  which  depend  immedi- 
ately on  their  own  exertions,  and  on  their  own  power  of  assimilation  for  nutri- 
ment,  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  large,  nay,  larger,  than  in  the 
adult  In  the  chicken  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasant,  partridge,  etc,  thb  is  the 
case ;  and  most  remarkably  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  yolk 
(corresponding  in  a  certain  sort  to  the  milk  in  quadrupeds)  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  calf,  kid,  lamb,  and  probably  in  the  colt,  .the  proportion  of  the 
cerebellum  at  birth  is  very  little  less  than  in  the  adult  In  those  birds  that 
do  not  possess  at  once  the  full  power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  which  are  in  a 
rapid  state  of  growth,  the  cerebellum,  within  a  few  days  at  least  after  being 
hatched,  and  by  the  time  Ihe  yolk  b  absorbed,  is  not  less  or  larger  than  in  the 
adult ;  the  pigeon,  sparrow,  etc.,  etc.,  are  examples.  In  the  young  of  those 
quadrupeds  that  for  some  time  wholly  depend  for  support  on  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  as  on  half^assinulated  food,  and  which  have  at  first  feeble  powers  of 
regulated  motion,  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain  proper  is  at 
birth  very  small ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  fuU  period  of  lactation,  it  has  with 
them  as  with  other  animals  (nor  is  man  properly  an  exception),  reached  the 
full  proportion  of  the  adult  This,  for  example,  is  seen  in  the  young  rabbit, 
kitten,  whelp,  etc. ;  in  them  the  cerebellum  is  to  the  brun  proper  at  birth 
about  as  1  to  14 ;  at  nx  and  eight  weeks  old,  about  as  1  to  6.    Pigs,  etc.,  as 

I  See  below  (ft)  (MW(mgkitfBnm,p.^eS.^Jto. 
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possessing  immediately  the  power  of  regulated  motion,  but  wholly  dependent 
on  the  milk  of  the  noiother  during  at  least  the  first  month  afler  birth,  exhibit  a  ' 
medium  between  the  two  classes.  At  birth  the  proportion  is  in  them  as  1  to 
9,  in  the  adult  as  1  to  6.  This  analogy,  at  which  I  now  only  hint,  has  never 
been  suspected;  it  points  at  the  new  and  important  conclusion  (corroborated 
by  many  other  facts),  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  intracranial  organ  of  the  nu* 
tritive  faculty,  that  term  being  taken  in  its  broadest  signification ;  and  it  con- 
firms also  an  old  opinion,  recently  revived,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  voluntary 
or  systematic  motion.^ 

The  third  alleged  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain 
proper  in  different  species,  is  in  proportion  to  the  enerffy  of  the  phrenological 
function  attributed  to  it  This  assertion  is  groundless  as  the  others.  There 
are  many  other  fictions  in  regard  to  this  organ ;  but  these,  I  think,  are  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  truth  o#  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum ;  and  the  cerebellum,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  citadel  of  Phrenology. 

I  shall,  however,  give  you  the  sample  of  another  general  fact.  The  organ  of 
Veneration  rises  in  the  middle  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  head.  Women,  it 
IS  universally  admitted,  manifest  religious  feeling  more  strongly  and  generally 
than  men ;  and  the  phrenologists  accordingly  assert,  that  the  female  cranium  is 
higher  in  proportion  in  that  region  than  the  male.  This  I  found  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  truth,  by  a  comparative  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  skulls  of 
either  sex«  In  man,  the  female  encephalos  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  in  shape  the  crania  of  the  sexes  are  different  By  what  dimen- 
sion is  the  female  skuU  less  than  the  male  ?  The  female  skull  is  longer,  it  b 
nearly  as  broad,  but  it  is  much  lower  than  the  male.  This  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral curious  sexual  differences  of  the  head. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  crania  of  murderers  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  this 
University,  with  about  nearly  two  hundred  ordinary  skulls  indifferently  taken, 
I  found  that  these  criminals  exhibited  a  development  of  the  phrenological  oi> 
gans  of  DestructivenesB  and  other  evil  propensities  smaller,  and  a  development 
of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  larger,  than  the  average.  Nay, 
more,  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  murderers'  skulls  were  compared, 
not  merely  with  a  conmion  average,  but  with  the  individual  crania  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Greorge  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  David  Gregory. 

I  omit  all  notice  of  many  other  decisive  &cts  subversive  of  the  hypothesis  in 
question ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  alluding  to  one  which  dis- 
proves, at  one  blow,  a  multitude  of  organs,  affords  a  significant  example  of  their 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  shows  how  easily  manifestation  can,  by  the  phrenol- 
ogists, be  accommodated  to  any  development,  real  or  supposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Frontal  Sinuses.  These  are  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
consequence  of  a  divergence  from  each  other.  They  are  found  in  all  puberal 
crania,  and  are  of  variable  and  [from  without]  wholly  inappreciable  extent  and 
depth.  Where  they  exist,  they  of  course  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
estimate  of  the  cerebral  development ;  and  their  extent  being  undiscoverable, 
they  completely  baffle  all  certain  observation.    Now,  the  phrenologbts  have, 

1  From  a  oommnnioaiion  hy  the  Author,  printed  in  Dr.  Hnnro's  AMtomtf  o/th*  Awn,  pp. 
6»  7.  .  See  below  {b)  On  Wtight  of  Brain.  —  Ed. 
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fortunately  or  tmfortODateljr,  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  very  smallest  or- 
gans over  the  region  of  the  sinas ;  which  thos,  independently  of  other  imped- 
iments, renders  all  phrenological  observation  more  or  less  uncertain  in  regard 
to  sixteen  of  their  organs.  Of  these  cavities  the  anatomists  in  general  seem  to 
have  known  not  much,  and  the  phrenologists  absolutely  nothing.  At  least,  the 
former  are  wrong  in  many  of  their  positions,  the  latter  wrong  in  all.  I  shall 
give  you  a  sample  of  the  knowledge  and  consistency  of  the  phrenologists  on 
this  point 

Gall  first  of  all  answered  the  objection  of  the  sinus  by  asserting,  that  even 
when  it  existed,  the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  were  still  parallel.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by  their  divergence  from  paraDelism,  and  thus  it 
is  now  described  by  the  phrenologists  themselves.  In  his  latest  works,  Gall 
asserted  that  the  sinus  is  frequently  absent  in  men,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
in  women.  But  Spurzheim  carried  the  negatibn  to  its  highest  climax,  for  he 
avers  (I  quote  his  words),  *'  that  children  and  young  adult  persons  have  no 
holes  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  the  forehead,  and  that  they  eccur 
only  in  old  persons,  or  af^r  chronic  insanity."  He  did  not  always,  indeed,  as- 
sert as  much,  and  in  some  of  his  works  he  allows  that  they  throw  some  uncer^ 
tainty  over  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Size,  but  not  much  over  that  of 
Locality. 

Now  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  established  by  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 
crania,  that  no  skull  U  tciihout  a  sinus.  This  is,  indeed,  the  conunon  doctrine 
of  the  anatomists.  But  I  have  also  proved  that  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  their 
increasing  in  extent  in  proportion  as  the  subject  advances  in  life,  b  wholly 
erroneous.  The  smallest  sinus  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  cranium  of  a  woman  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  two  facts  ^>  the  fact  of  the  universal  existence  of  the  sinus,  and  its  great 
and  various  and  inappreciable  extent,  and  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
phrenologists  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  —  these  two 
facts  prove  that  these  observers  have  been  going  on  finding  always  manifesta- 
tion and  developoient  in  exact  conformity ;  when,  lo !  it  turns  out,  that  in 
nearly  half  their  organs,  the  protuberance  or  depression  apparent  on  the  ex- 
ternal bone  has  no  connection  with  any  correspondent  protuberance  or  de- 
pression in  the  brain.  Now,  what  does  this  evince  ?  Not  merely  that  they 
were  wrong  in  regard  to  these  particular  observations  and  the  particular  organs 
established  upon  the  mistake.  Of  course,  the  whole  oi^ns  l>'ing  over  the 
sinuses  are  swept  away.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  theory  supposes,  as  its 
condition,  thtft  the  amount  of  the  two  qualities  of  mental  manifestation  and 
cerebral  development  can  be  first  accurately  measured  apart,  and  then  com- 
pared together,  and  found  to  be  either  conformable  or  disconfbrmable ;  and  the 
doctrine,  assuming  this  possibility,  proves  its  truth  only  by  showing  that  the 
two  qualities  thus  severally  estimated,  are,  in  all  cases,  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Now,  if  the  possibility  thus  assumed  by  Phrenology  were  true,  it  would  at 
once  have  discovered  that  the  apparent  amount  of  development  over  the  sinus 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental  manifestation.  But  this  it  never  did;  it 
always  found  the  apparent  or  cranial  development  over  the  sinus  conformable 
to  the  mental  manifestation,  though  this  bony  development  bore  no  more  a  pro- 
portion to  the  cerebral  brain,  than  if  it  had  been  looked  for  on  the  great  toe : 
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and  thus  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  manifestation  and  development  in  general 
are,  in  their  hands,  such  factitious,  such  arbitrary  quantities,  that  they  can 
always,  under  any  circumstances,  be  easily  brought  into  unison.  Phrenology 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  leaden  rule,  which  bends  to  whatever  it  is  applied ; 
and,  therefore,  all  phrenological  observation  is  poisoned,  in  regard  even  to 
those  organs  where  a  similar  obstacle  did  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  cere- 
bral development  Suppose  a  mathematician  to  propose  a  new  method  for  the 
solution  of  algebraical  equations.  If  we  applied  it  *and  found  it  gave  a  false 
result,  would  the  inventor  be  listened  to  if  he  said,  —  **  True,  my  method  is 
wrong  in  these  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  proved 
false  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  ?  **  Now,  this  is  precisely 
the  plea  I  have  heard  from  the  phrenologists  in  relation  to  the  sinus.  "  Well ! " 
they  say,  **  we  admit  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  all  wrong  about  the 
sinus,  and  we  give  up  the  organs  above  the  eyes ;  but  our  system  is  untouched 
in  the  others  which  are  situate  beyond  the  reach  of  that  obnoxious  caidty." 
To  such  reasoning  there  was  no  answer. 

I  should  have  noticed,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  intervening 
caverns  in  the  forehead,  the  small  organs  arranged,  like  peas  in  a  pod,  along 
the  eyebrows  could  not  have  severally  manifested  any  difference  of  develop- 
ment If  we  suppose  (what  I  make  bold  to  say  was  never  yet  observed  in  the 
brain)  that  a  portion  of  it  so  small  in  extent  as  any  one  of  the  six  phrenological 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order,  and  Number,  which  lie  side  by  side 
upon  the  eyebrows,  was  ever  prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface,  —  I 
say,  supposing  the  protuberance  of  so  small  a  spot  upon  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, it  could  neyer  determine  a  corresponding  eminence  on  the  external  table 
of  the  skull.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  protrusion  of  brain  upon  the 
cranium  ?  It  would  only  make  room  for  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
which  it  would  attenuate.  This  is  shown  by  two  examples.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  convolutions  themselves.  I  should,  however,  state,  that  convolution, 
and  anfractuosity  or  furrow,  are  correlative  terms,  like  hill  and  valley,  —  the 
former  (convolutions) -being  applied  to  the  windings  of  the  cerebral  surface 
as  rising  up,  —  the  latter  (anfractuosity,  or/urrow)  being  applied  to  them  as 
sinking  in.  Convolutions  are  the  winding  eminences  between  the  furrows; 
anfractuosities  the  winding  depreanons  between  the  convolutions.  This  being 
understood,  we  find,  on  looking  to  the  internal  surface  of  the« cranium,  that 
the  convolutions  attenuate  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  transparent — 
diaphanous  — over  them,  whereas  it  remains  quite  thick  over  the  anfractuosities ; 
but  they  cause  no  inequality  on  the  outer  surface.  Yet  the  convolutions,  which 
thus  make  room  for  themselves  in  the  bone  without  elevating  it  externally,  are 
often  broader,  and  of  course  always  longer,  than  the  little  organs  which  the 
phrenologists  have  placed  along  the  eyebrows.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  an  oigan  like  Size,  or  Weight,  or  Color,  if  it  did  not  project 
beyond  the  surrounding  brain,  would  only  ronder  the  superincumbent  bone 
thinner,  without  causing  it  to  rise,  unless  we  admit  that  nature  complaisantly 
changes  her  laws  in  accommodation  to  the  new  doctrine. 

But  we  have  another  parallel  instance  still  more  precisely  in  point  In 
many  heads  thero  are  certain  rounded  eminences  (called  Glamlulcc  Pacchioni), 
on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  brain,  whicli  nearly  correspond  in  size  with  the 
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little  oi^ans  in  question.  Now,  if  the  phrenological  suppodtion  were  correet, 
that  an  elevation  on  the  brain,  of  so  linuieil  an  extent,  would  cause  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  external  table  of  the  bone,  —  these  eminences  would  do  so  &r 
more  ceitainly  than  any  similar  projection  over  the  eyebrows.  For  tlie  frontal 
bone  in  the  frontal  region  is  under  the  continual  action  of  muscles,  and  thb 
action  would  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  any  partial  elevation ;  whereas,  on 
the  uppej*  part  of  the  head,  the  bone  is  almost  wholly  exempt  from  such  ao 
agency.  But  do  the  glands,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pacchioni  (though  they  are 
no  glands), — do  they  determine  an  elevation  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  skull  corresponding  to  the  elevation  they  form  on  the  cerebral  surface? 
Not  in  the  very  least ;  the  cranium  is  there  outwardly  quite  equable  —  level—- 
uniform  —  though  probably  attenuated  to  the  thinness  of  paper  to  accommo- 
date the  internal  rising. 

The  other  fiM^ts  which  I  have  stated  as  subversive  of  what  the  phrenologisiB 
regard  as  the  best-established  constituents  of  their  system,  — I  could  only  state 
to  you  on  my  own  authority.  But  they  are  founded  on  observations  made  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  on  phanomena,  which  every  one  is  ci4»able  of  veri- 
fying. If  the  general  facta  I  gave  you  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  etc,  are 
false,  then  am  I  a  deliberate  deceiver ;  for  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
one  with  the  ordinary  discourse  of  reason  could  coounit  an  error  in  regard  to 
them,  if  he  actually  made  the  observations.  The  maxim,  however,  which  I 
have  myself  always  followed^  and  which  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  yon, 
is  to  take  nothing  upon  trust  that  can  possibly  admit  of  doubt,  and  which  you 
are  able  to  verify  for  yourselves ;  and  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  hurry  on  to 
more  important  subjects,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  show  you  by  expert^ 
ment  what  I  have  now  been  compelled  to  state  to  you  upon  authority  alone.^ 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  fact,  of  which  I  believe  none  of  our  present  phre- 
nologists are  aware,  ^>  at  least  all  their  books  confidently  assert  the  very  reverse* 
It  is  this,  —  that  the  new  system  is  the  result,  not  of  eatperience  but  of  conjec- 
ture,—  and  that  Gall,  instead  of  deducing  the  faculties  from  the  oi^gans,  and 
generalizing  both  from  particular  observations,  first  of  all  cogitated  a  faculty  a 
priori^  and  then  looked  about  for  an  m^an  with  which  to  connect  it^  In  short, 
Phrenology  was  not  discovered,  but  invented. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  are  two  &cuhies,  or  rather  two  modifica- 
tions of  various  faculties,  which  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  psychologies  of 
Wolf  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Empire; — these  are  called  in  German 
Tie/sinn  and  Schar/sinn,  —  literally  dei^  seme  and  sharp  sense^  but  are  now 
known  in  English  phrenological  language  by  the  terms  Causality  and  Cbaspori- 
son.  Now  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  Gall  found  these  two  clumsy 
modifications  of  mind,  ready  shaped  out  in  the  previous  theories  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  own  country,  and  then  in  the  language  itself.  Now,  this  being 
understood,  yon  must  also  know  that,  in  1 798,  Gall  published  a  letter  to  Betzer, 
of  Vienna,  wherein  he,  for  the  first  time,  promulgates  the  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  we  here  catch  him  —  reum  confitentem — in  the  very  act  of  conjec- 
turing. In  this  letter  he  says :  **  I  am  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  my  researches 
as  to  have  discovered  special  oi^gans  for  Scharfsinn  and  Tiefidnn  (Comparison 

1  See  bdow  (J)  On  Frontal  Simm,p.9Bl.^ED. 
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and  Causality),  for  the  principle  of  the  Representative  Faculty  (  VbrsteUungs- 
vermikjen,  —  another  faculty  in  German  philosophy),  and  for  the  different 
varieties  of  judgment,  etc."  In  this  sentence  we  see  exhibited  the  real  source 
and  veritable  derivation  of  the  system. 

In  the  Darstellung  of  Froriep,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Gall,  under  whose  eye  the 
work  was  published  in  the  year  1800,  twenty-two  organs  are  given,  of  which 
the  greater  proportion  are  now  either  translated  to  new  localities,  or  altogether 
thrown  out.  We  find  also  that  the  sought-for  organs  had,  in  the  interval,  been 
found  for  Scharfsinn  (Comparison),  and  Tiefsinn  (Causality) ;  and  what  fui> 
ther  exhibits  the  hypothetical  genealogy  of  the  doctrine,  is,  that  a  great  number 
of  organs  are  assumed,  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  possible  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, at  the  base  and -towards  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  as 'those  of  the  External 
Senses,  those  of  Desire,  Jealousy,  Envy,  love  of  Power,  love  of  Pleasure,  lovo 
of  Life,  etc. 

An  organ  of  Sensibility  is  placed  above  that  of  Amativeness,  between  and 
below  two  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  —  an  organ  of  Liberality  (its  defi- 
ciency standing  instead  of  an  organ  of  Avarice  or  Acquisitiveness),  is  situated 
above  the  eyebrows,  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  that  of  Time.  An  organ 
of  Imagination  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Theosophy  or  Veneration, 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  bead ;  and  Veracity  is  problematically  established 
above  an  organ  of  Parental  Love.  An  organ  of  Vitality  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata^  the  development  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  These  faculties 
and  organs  are  all  now  cashiered ;  and  who  does  not  pei*ccive  that,  like  those 
of  Causality  and  Comparison,  which  are  still  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  first 
devised,  and  then  quartered  on  some  department  of  the  brain  ? 

We  thus  see  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  craniological  hj^pothesis,  there 
were  several  tiers  or  stories  of  organs, — some  at  the  base,  some  about  the 
centre,  and  others  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Gall  went  to  lecture  through 
Germany,  and  among  other  places  he  lectured  at  Gottingen.  Here  an  objec- 
tion was  stated  to  his  system  by  the  learned  Meiners.  Gall  measured  the 
development  of  an  external  organ  by  its  prominence.  "  How,*'  said  Meiners, 
"  do  you  know  that  this  prominence  of  the  outer  organ  indicates  its  real  size  ? 
May  it  not  merely  be  pressed  out,  though  itself  of  inferior  volume,  by  the  large 
development  of  a  subjacent  organ  ?  "  This  objection  it  was  easily  seen  was 
checkmate.  A  new  game  must  be  commenced,  the  pieces  arranged  again. 
Accordingly,  all  the  organs  at  the  base  and  about  the  centre  of  the  brain  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  organs  were  made  to  run  very  conveniently  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  to  its  outer  periphery. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  history  of  phrenological  variation  through 
the  works  of  Leune  and  Villars  to  those  of  Bischoff  and  BIbde,  —  whiclj  last 
represent  the  doctrine  as  it  flourished  in  1806.  In  these,  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  organs  which  Gall  ever  admitted  is  detailed,  with  the  exception  of 
Ideality.  But  their  position  was  still  vacillating.  For  example,  in  Froriep, 
Bischoff  and  Blode,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  exhibited  as  lying  princi- 
pally on  the  parietal  bone,  above  and  a  little  anterior  to  the  organ  of  Com- 
bativeness ;  while  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  and  before  the  open- 
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in*;  of  the  oar,  in  other  words,  its  present  situation,  is  marked  as  terra  adkuc 
incorfnita. 

No  circumstanoe,  however,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  successire  changes 
of  shape  in  the  orphans.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  present  fonn 
of  the:<c  as  compared  with  those  which  the  great  work  of  Gall  exhibits.  In 
Gairs  plates  they  are  round  or  oval ;  in  the  modern  casts  and  plates  they  are 
of  ever}'  variety  of  anovular  configuration ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  almost 
ever}'  new  edition  of  those  varies  from  the  preceding.  We  may,  therefore, 
well  apply  to  the  phrenologist  and  his  organology  the  line  of  Horace  ^ — 

"  Diruit,  xdiflcat,  mutat  quadreta  rotundis,  '* 

with  this  modification,  that  we  must  read  in  the  latter  part,  mutat  rotunda 
quadratic. 

So  much  for  Phrenology,  —  for  the  doctrine  which  would  substitute  the  cal- 
lipers for  consciousness  in  the  philosophy  of  man ;  and  the  result  of  my  obser- 
ration  —  the  result  at  which  I  would  wish  you  also  to  arrive  —  I  cannot  better 
express  than  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet* — 

"  Materic  ne  quKre  modum,  wd  penpice  virea 
Qna«  ratio,  non  pondos  habet  '* 

In  what  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  I  should, 
however,  regret  if  it  could  be  ever  supposed  that  I  entertain  any  feelings  of 
disrespect  for  those  who  are  converted  to  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
prompt  to  acknowledge  that  the  sect  comprises  a  lai^e  proportion  of  individu- 
als of  groat  talent ;  and  I  am  happy  to  count  among  these  some  of  my  most 
valued  and  respected  friends.  To  the  question,  how  comes  it  that  so  many 
able  individuals  can  be  believers  in  a  groundless  opinion  ?  —  I  answer,  that  tbe 
opinion  is  not  wholly  groundless ;  it  contains  much  of  truth,  —  of  old  truth  it 
must  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  assuredly  no  disparagement  to  any  one  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  admit  facts  so  strenuously  asserted,  and  which,  if  true,  so 
necessarily  infer  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  system.  But  as  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  numbers,  that  is  of  comparatively  little  weight,  —  argumentum 
pessimi  turha,  —  and  the  phrenological  doctrines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
are  secure  of  finding  ready  converts  among  the  many.  There  have  been  also, 
and  there  are  now,  opinions  far  more  universally  prevalent  than  the  one  in 
question,  which  nevertheless  we  do  not  consider  on  that  account  to  be  unde- 
niable. 


(b.)  Ah  Account  of  KxpEBimeirTS  on  the  Weight  and  Keultite  Proportioks 
of  the  Bbain,  Cerbbellcic,  and  Tcber  AirinrLARB  in  Kah  aud  Axixaub, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  Age,  Sex,  Country,  etc. 

(Published  in  Dr.  Momto's  Anatomy  of  the  BmtR,  p.  4 — 8. 
Edinburgh,  1831.— Ed.) 

The  following,  among  other  conclusions,  are  founded  on  an  inductioii  drawn 
fix>m  above  sixty  human  brains,  from  nearly  three  hundred  human  skuUs,  of 

1  Xiifist.  L.  i.  ep.  i.  100.— £d.  i  Uaniliiis,  iv.  8e9.~£D. 
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determined  sex,  —  the  capacity  of  which,  by  a  method  I  devised,  was  taken  in 
sand,  and  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  thus  recovered,  —  and  from  more 
than  seven  hundred  brains  of  different  animals. 

1.  In  man,  the  adalt  male  Encephalos  is  heavier  than  the  female ;  the  former 
nearly  averaging,  in  the  Scot's  head,  S  lb.  8  oz.  troy,  the  latter,  3  lb.  4  oz. ;  the 
difference,  4  oz.  In  males  of  this  country,  about  one  brain  in  seven  is  found 
above  4  lb.  troy ;  in  females,  hardly  one  in  one  hundred. 

2.  In  man,  the  Encephalos  reaches  its  fuU  size  about  seven  years  of  age. 
This  was  never  before  proved.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  brain  and 
the  body  attain  their  full  development  together.  The  Wenzels  rashly  general- 
ized from  two  cases  the  conclusion,  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  size  about 
teven  years  of  age ;  as  Soemmering  had,  in  like  manner,  on  a  single  case,  erro- 
neously assumed  that  it  attains  its  last  growth  by  three.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  increase  of  the  encephalos  is  only  terminated 
about  forty.  The  result  of  my  induction  is  deduced  from  an  average  of  thirty- 
six  brains  and  skulls  of  children,  compared  with  an  average  of  several  hun- 
dred brains  and  skulls  of  adults.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe,  that  it 
is  the  greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair,  which  renders  the 
adult  head  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  child  of  seven. 

8.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cranial  contents  usually  diminish  in 
old  age.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do,  rests  on  no  adequate  evidence,  and 
my  induction  would  rather  prove  the  negative. 

4.  The  common  doctrine,  that  the  African  brain,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Negro,  is  greatly  smaller  than  the  European,  is  false.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  two  Caffre  skulls,  male  and  female,  and  of  thirteen  negro 
crania  (six  male,  five  female,  and  two  of  doubtful  sex),  the  encephalos  of  the 
African  was  found  not  inferior  to  the  average  size  of  the  European. 

5.  In  man,  the  Cerebellum,  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper,  comes  to  its  full 
proportion  about  three  years.  This  anti-phrenological  fact  is  proved  by  a  great 
inductio^. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Cerebellum  usually  diminishes  in 
old  age ;  probably  only  in  cases  of  atrophia  senilis. 

7.  The  female  Cerebellum  is,  in  general,  considerably  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  than  the  male.  In  the  human  subject  (the  tuber  ex- 
cluded), the  former  is  nearly  as  1  to  7.6 ;  the  latter  nearly  as  1  to  8.4 ;  and 
this  sexual  difference  appears  to  be  more  determinate  in  man  than  in  most 
other  animals.  Almost  the  whole  difference  of  weight  between  the  male  and 
female  encephali  lies  in  the  brain  proper ;  the  cerebella  of  the  two  sexes,  abso- 
lutely, are  nearly  equal, — the  preponderance  rather  in  favor  of  the  women. 
This  observation  is  new ;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  h}'pothesis  implies 
the  reverse.  It  confirms  the  theory  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  noticed 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  The  proportion  of  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Brain  proper  at  birth,  varies 
greatly  in  different  animals.^ 

9.  Castration  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  cerebellum,  either  absolutely 

1  For  the  remainder  of  this  teotlon,  see  above,  Appendix  n.  (a)  p.  663,  "  PhjsiologiMs," 
ete.,  to  p  668,  **  motion.*'— Ed. 
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or  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper.'  The  opposite  doctrine  is  an  idle  fancy : 
thou(;h  asserted  by  the  phrenologists  as  their  most  incontroyertible  &ct 
Prore<l  by  a  large  induction. 

10.  The  universal  opinion  b  false,  that  man,  of  all  or  almost  all  animals,  has 
the  smallest  cerebellum  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper.  Blany  of  the  com- 
monest quadrupeds  and  birds  have  a  cerebellumi  in  this  relation,  proportionally 
smaller  than  man. 

11.  What  has  not  been  observed,  the  proportion  of  the  Tuber  Annulare  to 
the  Cerebellum  (and,  a  majore,  to  the  brain  proper)  is  greatly  less  in  children 
than  in  adults.  In  a  girl  of  one  year  (in  my  table  of  human  brains)  it  is  as 
1  to  16.1 ;  in  another  of  two,  as  1  to  14.8 ;  in  a  boy  of  three,  as  1  to  15.5 ;  and 
the  average  of  children  under  seven,  exhibits  the  pores,  in  proportion  to  the 
cerebellum,  much  smaller  than  in  the  average  of  adults,  in  whom  it  is  only  as 
1  to  8,  or  1  to  9. 

12.  In  specific  gravity,  contrary  to  the  current  doctrine,  the  encephalos  and 
its  parts  vary  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  one  age  to  another.  A  child  of  two, 
and  a  woman  of  a  hundred  years,  are,  in  this  respect,  nearly  equal,  and  the 
intermediate  ages  show  hardly  more  than  individual  differences. 

1 S.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  vary  in  madness  (if  one  case 
of  chronic  insanity  is  to  be  depended  on),  contrary  to  what  has  been  alleged. 
In  {e\er  it  often  does,  and  remarkably. 

14.  The  cerebellum  (the  converse  of  the  received  opinion)  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  brain  proper ;  and  this  difference  is  considerably  more 
marked  in  birds  than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  opinion  also  of  the 
ancients  is  probably  true,  that  the  cerebellum  is  harder  than  the  brain  proper. 

15.  The  human  brain  does  not,  as  asserted,  possess  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  that  of  other  animals. 


(c.)    REMAmKB  OH  Da.  MoBTOn's  Tables  on  the  Sizb  or  thb  Bbjjv. 

(Commnnicated  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jourmd,  condactcd  hy  Professor 
Jameson.  See  Vol.  XL VIII.,  p.  3.30  (1850).  For  Dr.  Mobton*s  Tables,  see 
the  same  Journal,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  262.  — Ed.) 

What  first  strikes  me  in  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  completely  invalidates  his  con- 
clusions, —  he  has  not  distinguished  male  from  female  crania.  Now,  as  the 
female  encephalos  is,  on  an  average,  some  four  ounces  troy  less  than  the  male, 
it  is  impoMiible  to  compare  national  skulls  with  national  skulls,  in  respect  of 
their  capacity,  unlcRs  we  compare  male  with  male,  female  with  female  heads,  or, 
at  least,  know  how  many  of  cither  sex  go  to  make  up  the  national  complement. 

A  blunder  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  and  valuable 
correlative  table  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  brains  (Medico 
Chirurgical  Transactitms,  vol.  xix.).  He  there  attacks  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion (published  by  Dr.  Monro,  Anatomy  of  the  Brairtj  etc.,  1881),  that  the 
human  encephalos  (brain  proper  and  after-brain)  reaches  its  full  size  hy  seven 

1  The  cfltet  is,  in  fkct,  to  Ineresw  the  eerebeUnm.  See  tbe  experiments  recorded  bj  M. 
Leoret,  died  by  Sir  Bepjmmin  Brodie,  Ptjfehologieal  htqmit*,  note  H.— £d. 
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yean  of  age,  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  refutation  of  this  paradox,  he 
slumps  the  nude  and  female  brains  together ;  and  then,  because  he  finds  that 
the  average  weight  of  his  adults,  among  whom  the  males  are  greatly  the  more 
numerous,  is  larger  than  the  average  weight  of  his  impuberals,  among  whom 
the  females  preponderate,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  the  encephalos  continues  to  grow,  to  diminish,  and  to  grow  again  (!), 
for,  I  forget  how  long,  after  the  period  of  maturity.  Fortunately,  along  with 
his  crotchets,  he  has  given  the  detail  of  his  weighings;  and  his  table,  when 
properly  arranged,  confutes  himself,  and  superfluously  confirms  me.  That  is, 
comparing  the  girls  with  the  women,  and  the  boys  with  the  men,  it  appears, 
from  his  own  induction,  that  the  cranial  contents  do  reach  the  average  amount, 
even  before  the  age  of  seven. 

Tiedemann  (Das  Him  des  Negers,  etc,  18S7,  p.  4)  notes  the  contradiction 
of  Sims's  result  and  mine ;  but  he  does  not  solve  it  The  same  is  done  and  not 
done,  by  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  Physiology,  Tiedemann,  however,  remarks,  that 
his  own  observations  coincide  with  mine  (p.  10) ;  as  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
his  Table  (p.  11)  **  Of  the  cranial  capacity  from  birth  to  adolescence,"  though, 
unfortunately,  in  that  table,  but  in  that  alone,  he  has  not  discriminated  the  sex. 

Dr.  Morton's  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  Negro  brain,  is 
contrary  to  Tiedemann's  larger,  and  to  my  smaller,  induction,  which  concur  in 
proving,  that  the  Negro  encephalos  is  not  less  than  the  European,  and  greatly 
larger  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Ceylonese,  and  sundry  other  Asiatic  brains.  But 
the  vice,  already  noticed,  of  Dr.  Morton's  induction,  renders  it,  however 
extensive,  of  no  cogency  in  the  question. 

Dr.  Morton's  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  is,  certainly, 
no  "  invention"  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  being,  in  either  form,  only  a  clumsy 
and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  mine.  Tiedemann's  millet-seed  affords,  like- 
wise, only  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  seeds,  as  found  by  me, 
vary  in  weight  according  to  the  drought  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  otherwise  ill  adapted  to  recover  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  physiologists  who  have  latterly  followed  the  method  of  filling  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cranial  contents,  have  adopted,  not 
without  perversion,  one-half  of  my  process,  and  altogether  omitted  the  other. 
After  rejecting  mustard  seed,  which  I  first  thought  of  employing,  and  for  the 
reason  specified,  I  found  that  pure  silicious  sand  was  the  best  mean  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  from  its  suitable  ponderosity,  incompressibility,  equality 
of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  tenuity.  Tiedemann  (p.  21)  says,  that  he  did 
not  employ  sand,  "  because,  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  it  might  easily  burst 
the  cranial  bones  at  the  sutures."  He  would,  by  trial,  have  found  that  this 
objection  is  futile.  The  thinnest  skull  of  the  youngest  infant  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  sand,  were  it  many  times  greater  than  it  is ;  even  Morton's  lead 
shot  proved  harmless  in  this  respect.  But,  while  nothing  could  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  sand,  still  this  afforded  only  one,  and  that  an  inadeijuate, 
mean  towards  an  end.  Another  was  requisite.  By  weighing  the  brain  of  a 
young  and  healthy  convict,  who  was  hanged,  and  afterwards  weighing  the  sand 
which  his  prepared  cranium  contained,  I  determined  the  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  cerebral  substance  (which  in  all  ages  and  animals  is  nearly 
equal)  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  which  was  employed.      I  thus 
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obtained  a  formula  by  whicb  to  recover  the  origiual  weight  of  the  encephaloa 
in  all  the  crania  which  were  filled ;  and  hereby  brooght  braina  weighed  and 
skulls  gauged  into  a  universal  relation.  On  the  eontrary,  the  comparisons  of 
Tiudemann  and  Morton,  as  they  stand,  are  limited  to  their  own  TaUes.  I  have 
once  and  again  tested  the  accuracy  of  this  process,  by  experiment,  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  thus  perfect  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  its  resuh^  be  the 
problem  to  recover  the  weight  of  the  encephalos  finom  the  cranium  of  a  spar- 
row, or  from  the  cranium  of  an  elephant 

I  may  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  have  now  established,  apart  fixwi  the 
proof  by  averages,  lh€U  the  human  encephaloi  doe*  not  increase  after  the  age  of 
geven^  al  highest.  This  has  been  done,  by  measuring  the  heads  of  the  same 
young  persons  from  infancy  to  adolescence  and 'maturity ;  for  the  slight  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  after  seven  (or  six)  is  exhausted  by  the  development  to 
be  allowed  in  the  bones,  muscles,  integuments  and  hair. 

(The  following  is  an  unpublished  Memorandum  in  reference  to  pre- 
ceding.— Ed.) 

March  23,  1850. 

Found  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  sand  I  had  employed  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  crania,  was  that  the  sand  filling  82  cubic  inches,  weighed  12,160 
grains. 

Found  at  the  same  time  that  the  millet-seed  occupying  the  same  number  of 
cubic  inches,  weighed  5665  grains. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  millet-seed  to  sand,  in  specific  gravity  is  as  1 :  2.147. 

One  cubic  inch  thus  contains  380  grains  sand ;  and  177  grains  millet-seed. 


(d.)  ORioniAL  RsssAscmBS  oh  thb  Fbowtal  Biirvsss,  with  Obsbxtatiors 

ox  THBIB  BBABIBOa  OB   THB  DOOMAS  OV  PHBXBOLOOT. 

(From  The  Medical  T^met,  May,  1845,  Vol.  XII.»  p.  159 ;  Jane  7,  1845,  Vol.  ZH, 
p.  177;  Angu&t,  1845,  Vol  XIL,  p.  371.— En.) 

Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  the  various  facts  and  fictions  relative  to 
the  Frontal  Sinus,^  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  some  necessary  information 
touching  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  sinuses  themselves. 

The  cruces  phrenologorum  are  two  cavities,  separated  fitnn  each  other  by  a 
perpendicular  osseous  partition,  and  formed  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  consequence  of  a  divergence  of  these  tables  from  their  parallelism,  as 
they  descend  to  join  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  to  build  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 

1  It  in  proper  to  obserre,  that  the  noted,  of  and  should  the  detail  of  my  obeerratlons  on 

winch  the  following  is  an  abstract,  were  writ*  these  points  be  erer  pablished,  it  will  not  be 

ten  above  sixteen  yean  ago,  and  liave  not  done  in. a  pokniical  form.    Uy  notes  on  the 

since  been  added  to,  or  even  looked  at.    They  fh>ntal  sinuses  having,  however,  been  cast  in 

were  intended  for  part  of  a  treatise  to  be  relation  to  the  phrenological  hypothesis,  I 

entiled, "  The  Fiction*  of  fkrenology  and  the  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the 

Fact*  of  Natun.'*    My  researches,  however,  labor  of  altering  them,  —  especially  as  tbs 

particularly  into  the  relations  of  the  oere-  phrenological  fiction  is,  in  Uuth,  a  oonqile> 

helium,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  brain,  ment  of  all  possible  errors  on  the  subject  of 

convinced  me  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  these  cavities, 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation; 
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They  are  not,  however,  mere  inorganic  vacuities,  arising  from  the  recession  of 
the  bony  plates ;  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus ;  they  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary,  and  this,  copiously  sup- 
plied mlh  blood,  secretes  a  lubricating  mucus  which  is  discharged  by  an  aper- 
ture into  the  nose. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  formation ; 
but  it  is  only  the  fact  of  their  existence,  frequency,  and  degree,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  interested.  In  the  fcetus,  manifested  only  in  rudiment,  they  are 
gradually,  but  in  different  subjects  variously  developed,  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; they  appear  to  obtain  their  ultimate  expansion  towards  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  They  are  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  external 
table,  which  determines,  in  fact,  the  rise  of  the  nose  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, by  affording  to  the  nasal  bones  their  formation  and  support 

Sundry  hypotheses  have  likewise  been  advanced  to  explain  their  uses,  but  it 
will  be  enough  for  us,  from  the  universality  of  their  appearance,  to  refute  the 
singular  fancy  of  the  phrenologists,  that  these  cavities  are  abnormal  varieties, 
the  product  of  old  age  or  disease. 

But  though  the  sinuses  are  rarely  if  ever  absent,  their  size  in  every  dimen- 
sion varies  to  infinity.  Laying  aside  all  rarer  enormities,  and  speaking,  of 
course,  only  of  subjects  healthy  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  superficial  extent 
the  sinus  sometimes  reaches  hardly  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  sometimes  it 
covers  nearly  the  whole  forehead,  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and, 
turning  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  is  terminated  only  at  the  junction 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Now,  a  sinus  is  small,  or  almost  null  upon 
one  side,  —  on  the  other  it  is,  perhaps,  unusually  large ;  while  in  no  dimension 
are  the  two  cavities,  in  general  strictly  correspondent,  even  although  the  outer 
forehead  presents  the  most  symmetrical  appearance.  In  depth  (or  transverse 
distance  between  the  tables)  the  sinus  is  equally  inconstant,  varying  indeter- 
minably  in  different  heads,  from  a  line  or  less  to  half  an  inch  and  more.  Now, 
a  sinus  gradually  disappears  by  a  gradual  convergence  of  its  walls ;  now  these 
walls,  after  running  nearly  parallel,  suddenly  unite.  Now,  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  decreases  from  centre  to  circumference ;  now  the  plates  approximate  in 
the  middle,  and  rec^ede  farther  from  each  other  immediately  before  they  ulti- 
mately unite.  In  one  cranium,  a  sinus,  collected  within  itself,  Is  fairly  rounded 
off;  in  another,  it  runs  into  meandering  bays,  or  is  subdivided  into  sc^parate 
chambers,  these  varying  without  end  in  their  relative  capacity  and  extent  In 
depth,  as  well  as  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  sinus  is  thus  wholly  indetermin- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  predict,  from  external  observation,  whether  the  cavity 
shall  be  a  lodging  scanty  for  a  fly  or  roomy  for  a  mouse. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  grossest,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  in  the  external  bony  plate.  Such  a  protuberance  has 
no  certain  or  even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth,  or  even  existence,  of 
any  vacuity  beneath.  Over  the  largest  cavities  there  is  frequently  no  bony 
elevation ;  and  women,  in  whose  crania  these  protuberances  are  in  general  ab- 
sent or  very  small,  exhibit  the  sinuses  as  universally  existent,  and  not,  perhaps, 
proportionably  less  extensive  than  those  of  men.  The  external  ridge,  however 
prominent,  is  of\en  merely  a  sudden  outward  thickening  of  the  bony  wall, 
which  sometimes  has  a  small,  sometimes  no  cavity  at  all,  beneath.     Apart  also 
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from  the  vacuity,  though  over  the  re^on  of  the  mntu,  no  qnarter  of  the  craniimi 
presents  greater  differences  in  thickness,  whether  in  different  sabjects  or  in  the 
lamc  head,  than  the  pUtes  and  diploe  of  the  frontal  bone ;  and  1  have  found 
that  the  bony  iralU  themselves  presented  an  impediment  which  varied  inappre- 
ciably from  three  to  thirteen  lines :  —  ^*/ronti  nulla  JidesJ* 

But  the  ^^  frond  nulla  Jides,**  in  a  phrenological  relation,  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  accidents  of  its  sinus,  which  all  concur  in  manifesting  the  unirersality 
and  possibly  capacious  size  of  that  cavity.  That  cavity  is  sometimes  occupied 
by  stony  concretions,  and  is  the  seat  of  ulcers,  cancer,  polypus,  and  sarcoma. 
When  acutely  inflamed  the  sensibility  of  its  membrane  becomes  painfully  in- 
tense ;  and  every  one  has  experienced  its  irritation  when  simply  affected  with 
catarrh.  The  mueosity  of  this  membrane,  the  great  extent  and  security  of  the 
cavernSf  joined  with  their  patent  openings  into  the  nose,  render  the  sinuses  a 
convenient  harbor  for  the  nidnlation,  hatching,  and  nourishment  of  many  para- 
sitic animals ;  indeed,  the  motley  multitude  of  its  guests  might  almost  tempt  us 
to  regard  it  as 

*'  The  ciftern  for  all  creeping  things 

To  Icoot  and  gender  in/'l 

"  Chacun  a  son  Vercoquin  dans  la  teste" — "  Quemque  suus  vellicat  Ver- 
mis"—  are  adages  which,  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  literal  occurrence,  would 
seem  more  than  metaphorically  true.'  With  a  frequency  sometimes  epidemic,' 
flics  and  inst^'ls  here  ascend  to  spawn  their  eggs,  and  maggots  (other  than  phre- 
nological) are  bred  and  fostered  in  these  genial  labyrinths.  Wormd,  in  every 
loathsome  diversity  of  slime  and  hair,  —  reptiles  armed  with  fangs,  —  crawlers 
of  a  hundri'd  feet,  —  ejected  by  the  score,  and  varj'ing  from  an  inch  to  half  an 
ell  in  length,  cause  by  their  suction,  burrowing,  and  erosion,  excruciating 
headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  phrensy.  With  many  a  nameless  or  non- 
descript visitor,  the  leech,  the  lumbricus,  the  ascaris,  the  ascarius  lumbricoidcs, 
tlie  fariiciola,  the  eruoa,  the  oniseus,  the  gordius,  the  forficula,  the  scolopendra, 
the  scorpiodes,  and  even  the  scorpion,*  are  by  a  hundred  observers  recorded  as 
finding  in  these  "antres  vast" — these  "spelunci  ferarum,"  —  a  birthplace  or 
an  asylum.'    And  the  fact,  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  is  not  without  signifi- 

1  "  Or  keep  it  as  a  cifttem  for  foul  toads  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 

To  knot  and  gender  in."  worms  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  goat. 

OA///0,  act.  iv.BO.  8.— -Ed.  (Alex.  Trallian,  lib.  i.  c.  15.)    Among  the 

t  In  the  ft-ontal  sinuses  worms  and  insects  Arabians,  AvicCuna  (Fenestelia  lib.  iii  lr.  2. 

arc  not  unfrequmtly  found.    Voigtel,  Handb.  d.  c.  3)  tells  as  it  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

Pathol.  Anal.  1804,  vol.  1.  p.  292.    I  quote  liim,  physicians,  tbat  worms  were  generated  in  the 

instar  omnium,  as  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  forehead  immediately  above  the  root  of  the 

the  mo9t  recent  authorities.  nose,  were  frequently  the  cause  of  lieadacbes; 

3  Fore8tu9,  Obs.  Med.,  lib.  xxi.  schol.,  28.  and  Rhazes  (Continet,  lib  1.  o.  10)  obtferres 

4  Ilollcrius,  Iteilforb.  JfU.  lib.  i.  c.  1;  Gesner,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Schare  and 
Hist.  Anat.  lib.  v.;  Boneti,  Stptd.  Obs.,  121;  others.  Among  the  modems,  my  medical 
Fcrretti.    I  here  refer  to  the  scorpion  alone.  ignorance  snggesta  more  authorities  than  I 

5  Long  before  the  sinus  was  anatomically  can  almost  summon  patience  simply  to  name, 
described  by  Carpi,  this  pathological  fact  had  Tlte  curious  reader  may  consult,  among 
been  well  kuown  to  pliyi^icians.  The  pre-  others.  Yalescus  de  Taranta,  ^'icolaus  de 
script  ion  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Demos-  NicoUs.  Vega,  Marcellus  Donatu»,  Trinca- 
thcnes  of  Athens  for  his  epilepsy  shows  that  velli,  BenedMU,  Hollerius,  Duretus,  Fabjicios 
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cance  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that  these  intruders  principally  infest 
the  sinuses  of  women,  and  more  especially  before  the  period  of  full  puberty. 

Such  is  the  great  and  inappreciable  variation  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  its 
walls,  that  we  may  well  laugh  at  every  attempt  to  estimate,  in  that  quarter,  the 
development  of  any  part  of  the  subjacent  hembpheres,  were  that  part  larger 
than  the  lai^est  even  of  the  pretended  phrenological  oi^ans.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing. Behind  these  spacious  caverns,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent,  fre- 
quency, and  even  existence  of  this  impedimenti  the  phrenologists  have  placed, 
not  one  large,  but  seventeen  of  their  very  smallest  organs ;  and  have  thus  ena- 
bled an  always  insurmountable  obstacle  to  operate  in  disproof  of  their  system 
in  its  highest  intensity. 

By  concentrating  all  their  organs  of  the  smallest  siz^  within  the  limits  of  the 
sinus,  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  carried  all  those  organs  whose  range  of 
development  was  least,  behind  the  obstacle  whose  range  of  development  was 
greatest  Where  the  cranium  is  thinner  and  comparatively  more  equal  in 
thickness,  they  have  placed  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments) which  present  the  broadest  surface,  and,  as  they  themselves  assure  us, 
varying  in  their  development  from  the  centre  to  circumference  by  an  inch  and 
upwards ;  while  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  intellect)  which  have  the  nar- 
rowest expansion,  and  whose  varying  range  of  development  from  the  centre  is 
stated  to  be  only  a  (quarter  of  an  inch  (less  even  than  the  fourth  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  others),*  these  have  been  accumulated  behind  an  impediment  whose 
ordinary  differences  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  every  gradation  of 
the  pretended  development  of  the  pretended  organs  from  their  smallest  to  their 
largest  size. 

In  the  second  place,  they  have  thus  at  once  thrown  one  half  of  their  whole 
organology  beyond  the  verge  of  possible  discovery  and  possible  proof. 

In  the  third  place,  by  thus  evincing  that  their  observations  on  that  one  half 
had  been  only  illusive  fancies,  they  have  afforded  a  criterion  of  the  credit  to  be 
fairly  accorded  to  their  observations  in  relation  to  the  other ;  they  have  shown 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  doctrine,  that  manifestation  and  development 


Hildanns,  Zacnta    LuRitanus,    Hercules  de  Kad  of  ^oumaU  —  Ephem.  Misc.;  Aetaet  Notfa 

Saxonia,  Petrus  Paul U8  Maf^nus,  Angel] inug,  Acta   Cursos.  Nat.;  Commerc.  LUer.^  Nov.  2; 

Alf^arius,  Cornel iu8  Gemma,  Gesner,  Bene>  Bresiauer  Sammlung;   DvnearCs  Med.  Joum.; 

veniuK,  Femelius,  Riolanua,   Forestoa,  Bar-  Edinb.  Med,  JSsaays;  London  ChronieU;  Phila- 

tholinuP,  Ferrettl,  Rolfinck,  Olaus  Wormina  delpkia  Tranaaetiom ;  Btrniunback't  Med.  Bibl., 

(who  himself  ^ected  a  worm  ft-om  the  nose  etc..  etc. 

—  was  it  a  family  alfbction?)  Smetius  (who  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  nidulation  of 

also  relates  his  own  case),  Tulpius,  Heui^  the  oestrus  ovinus  (which  occasionally  infects 

Dins,  RouKsaeus,  Monardis,  Schenk,  Senertus,  the  human  sinos)  forms  a  frequent  epidemic 

Montuus,  Borelli,  Bonetus,  Hertodius,  Kerk-  among  sheep  and  goats.    The  horse,  the  dog 

ringius,    Joubert,   Volkammer,   Wohlfarth,  (and  probably  most  other  animals)  are  simi- 

Nannoni,  Stalpert,  Vander  Wiel,  Morgagni,  larly  afflicted. 

Clericus,    De    Blegiiy,   Salzmann,   Houold,  i  Combe's  System^  etc.,  p.  81.    "  The  differ- 

HIll,  KiIj?our,  Littr6,  Moloet,  Handifort,  Hen-  ence  in  development  between  a  large  and  a 

kel.  Harder,  Stocket,    Slabber,  Nil   Rosen,  groall  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 

BftKOUX,     Schaawchmidt,    Qnelmatz,   Wolf,  the  sentiments,  amounts  to  an  inch  and  up- 

Blumenbaoh,  Ploucquet,  Baur,  Riedlin,  Za-  ^ards;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 

charides,  Lange,  Boettcher,  Welgc,  Wrisberg,  organs  of  intellect,  which  ai«  naturally  small- 

Troia,  Voigtel,  Rudolphi,  Bremser,  etc.,  etc.  j  ^r  than  the  others." 
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existence  as  a  normal  occurrence,  has  maltiplied  the  number  and  diminished 
the  size  of  the  organs  which  the  sinus  regularly  covers.  By  both  the  founders, 
their  organology  was  published  before  they  had  discovered  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  They  have 
attempted,  indeed,  to  elude  the  objection ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  —  blunders  not  more  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  than  contrary  to  the  (act,  —  shows  that  they  have  never  dared  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  reality,  or  never  dared  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
of  its  effect.  The  series  of  fictions  in  relation  to  the  frontal  sinus,  is,  out  of , 
Phrenology,  in  truth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science.  These  fictions  are 
substituted  for  facts  the  simplest  and  most  palpable  in  nature ;  they  are  substi- 
tuted for  facts  contradicted  by  none,  and  proclaimed  by  every  anatomical 
authority ;  and  they  are  substituted  for  facts  which,  as  determining  the  compe- 
tency of  phrenological  proof,  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  without  a  critical 
refutation  by  the  founders  of  that  theory  themselves.  But  while  it  seemed 
possible  for  the  phrenologists  to  find  only  truth,  they  have  yet  continued  to  find 
nothing  but  error — error  always  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
truth.  But  if  they  were  thus  so  curiously  wrong  in  matters  so  easy,  notorious, 
and  fundamental,  how  far  may  we  not  presume  them  to  have  gone  astray  where 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  preserved  from  wandering? 

The  fictions  by  which  phrenologists  would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  fron- 
tal sinus,  may,  with  the  opposing  facts,  be  Avided  into  four  classes ;  —  as  they 
relate  1°,  to  its  nature  and  effect;  2°,  to  its  indication;  3°,  to  its  frequency ; 
aiid  4°,  to  its  size. 


L — Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Sinus. 

FacL  —  The  frontal  sinus  only  exists  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
two  cranial  tables  from  their  parallelism ;  and  as  this  recession  is  inappreciable, 
consequently,  no  indication  is  afforded  by  the  external  plate  of  the  eminence 
or  depression  of  the  brain,  in  contact  with  the  internal. 

To  this  fact.  Gall  opposed  the  following 

Fiction. — The  frontal  sinus  interposes  no  impediment  to  the  observation  of 
cerebral  development;  for  as  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  exactly  parallel,  the 
effect  of  the  brain  upon  the  inner  table  must  consequently  be  expressed  by  the 
outer. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  was  originally  advanced  by  Gall,  in 
his  Lectures,  and,  though  never  formally  retracted,  has  not  been  repeated  by 
him  or  Spurzheim  in  their  works  subsequently  published.  I  therefore  adduce 
it,  not  as  an  opinion  now  actually  held  by  the  phrenologists,  but  as  a  part  only 
of  that  cycle  of  vacillation  and  absurdity  which,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
objection  of  the  sinus,  they  have  fruitlessly  accomplished.  That  it  was  so  orig- 
inally advanced,  is  shown  by  the  following  authorities ;  which,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  readers  in  general,  I  shall  not  merely  refer  to,  but  translate. 

The  first  is  Froriep ;  and  I  quote  from  the  third  edition  of  his  Darstellung, 
etc.,  which  appeared  in  1802.  This  author  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Gall,  on 
whose  doctrine  he  delivered  lectures,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  by  Gall,  in 
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his  Ajwlogetic  Memorial  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  that  very  year,  as  con- 
tain in[i(  an  authentic  exposition  of  his  opinions.  —  **  Although  at  this  place  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  found,  and  here  constitute  the  vaulting  of  the  forebeadf 
nevertheless,  Gall  maintains  that  the  brain,  in  consccjuence  of  the  walls  of  the 
sinuses  lying  quite  parallel  (?  !),  is  able  to  affect  likewise  the  outer  plate,  and 
to  determine  its  protuberance.** — P.  61.  The  doubt  and  wonder  arc  by  the 
disciple  himself. 

The  second  authority  is  Bartels,  whose  Anthropologistche  Bemerhunffen  ap- 
peared in  180G.  **  In  regard  to  the  important  objection  drawn  from  the  frontal 
sinuses,  Gall's  oral  reply  is  very  conformable  to  nature.  *  Here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  cavity  in  the  bones,  there  is  found  a  parallelism  between 
the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  cranium."*  —  P.  125. 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  In  refutation  of  a  fiction  so  ridiculous,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word ;  even  the  phrenologists  now  define  the  sinus  by  '*  a  diver- 
gence from  parallelism  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone."  ^ 

It  was  only  in  abandoning  this  one  fiction,  and  from  the  conviction  that  the 
sinus,  when  it  existed,  did  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  observation,  that 
tlie  phrenologists  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  plurality  of  fictions  of  far  inferior 
efficacy ;  for  what  mattered  it  to  them,  whether  these  cavities  were  indiscover- 
able,  frequent,  and  capacious,  if,  in  efif^ct,  they  interposed  no  obstacle  to  an 
observation  of  the  brain  ? 


II. — Indication  of  the  Sinus. 

Fact.  —  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  extent  and  existence  of  a  sinus, 
and  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  elevation,  whether  superciliar}*  or  glabel- 
lar ;  either  may  be  present  without  the  other,  and  when  both  arc  coexistent 
they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  dimension  or  figure.  Neither  is  there 
any  form  whatever  of  cranial  development  which  guarantees  either  the  absence 
or  the  prt»senfc  of  a  subjacent  cavity. 

To  this  fact  the  phrenologists  arc  unanimous  in  opposing  the  following 

Fiction.  —  The  sinus,  when  present,  betrays  its  existence  and  extent  by  an 
irregular  elevation  of  a  peculiar  character,  under  the  appearance  of  a  bony 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  under 
which  the  phrenological  organs  are  developed. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  Gall*  and  Spurzheim,' 
followed  by  Combe,^  and  the  phrenologists  in  general.  In  support  of  their 
position,  they  adduce  no  testimony  by  anatomists, — no  evidence  from  nature. 

Proof  of  the  FacL  —  All  anatomical  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is 
opposed  to  the  fiction,  for  ever}'  anatomist  concurs  in  holding  that  the  sinuses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent ;  whereas  the  crests  or  blisters  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists regard  as  an  index  of  these  cavities,  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  anatomists  have  rashly  connected  the 
extent  of  the  internal  sinus  with  the  extent  of  the  external  elevation.    The 

1  Combe,  System^  p.  82.  S  Pkys,  Sysi.f  p  238;  Exam,  of  Object,  p.  TV; 

2  Anat  et  Phys.^  t  iv.  p.  43,  ft  $eq.;  tnd,  In        Pkren.,  p  115. 

the  same  terms,  Sur  Ut  Fonct,  4  Syst ,  pp.  21,  33,  9C8. 
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statement  of  the  fad  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation  of  above  three  hun- 
dred crania ;  and  any  person  who  would  in  like  manner  interrogate  nature, 
will  find  that  the  largest  sinuses  are  frequently  in  those  foreheads  which  present 
no  superciliary  or  glabellar  elevations.  I  may  notice,  that  of  the  fif^y  skulls 
whose  phrenological  development  was  marked  under  the  direction  of  Spurz- 
heim,  and  of  which  a  table  is  appended,  the  only  one  head  where  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  noted,  from  the  ridge,  as  present,  is  the  male  cranium  No.  19 ;  and 
that  cranium,  it  will  be  seen,  has  sinuses  considerably  beneath  even  the  average 
extent. 

in. — Fkequenct  op  the  Sinus. 

FacL  —  The  sinuses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wanting  in  any  healthy  adult  head  of 
either  sex. 

To  this  fact,  the  phrenologists  oppose  the  three  following  inconsistent  fic- 
tions: 

Fiction  I.  —  The  sinuses  are  only  to  be  fonnd  in  some  male  heads,  being  fre- 
quently absent  in  men  until  a  pretty  advanced  age. 

Fiction  IL — In  women  the  sinuses  are  rarely  found. 

Fiction  III.  —  The  presence  of  the  sinus  is  abnormal ;  young  and  adult  per- 
sons have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone  —  the  real  frontal 
sinuses  occurring  only  in  old  persons,  or  afler  chronic  insanity. 

AiUhorities  far  Fiction  L  —  This  fiction  is  held  in  terms  by  Gall.^  The  other 
phrenologists,  as  we  shall  see,  are  much  further  in  the  wrong.  But  even  for 
this  fiction  they  have  adduced  no  testimony  of  other  observers,  and  detailed  no 
observations  of  their  own. 

Proof  of  the  Fact  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction.  —  All  anatonusts  —  there  is  not 
a  single  exception  —  concur  in  maintaining  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  figment  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  sinuses  are,  even  in  men,  frequently 
or  generally  absent  Some,  however,  assert  that  the  sinus  in  a  state'  of  health 
is  never  wanting ;  while  others  insist  that,  though  very  rarely,  cases  do  occur  in 
which  it  is  actually  deficient. 

Of  the  latter  opinion,  Fallopins*  holds  that  they  are  present  "  in  all  adults," 
except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  simous  foreheads,  an  exception  which  Riola- 
nus'  and  others  have  shown  to  be  false.  Schulze,*  Winslow,^  Buddeus,^  "  that 
they  are  sometimes  absolutely  wanting  in  cases  where  the  cranium  is  spongy  and 
honeycombed."  Palfyn,'  "  that  they  are  sometimes,  though  rarely y  absent"  Wit- 
tich,^  **  that  they  are  almost  always  present,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
some  very  rare  cases  they  are  wanting ; "  and  Stalpart  Van  der  Weil»  relates, 
that  *<he  had  seen  in  Nuck's  Museum,  preserved  SiS  a  special  rarity,  a  cranium 
without  a  frontal  sinus."  Of  more  recent  authorities,  Hippolite  Cloquet^®  ob- 
serves, **  that  they  are  seldom  wanting;  "  and  the  present  Dr.  Monro '^  found,  in 

1  As  quoted  above.  S  Obs.  Anat.  Sel.,  obe.  1. 

2  Opera.  7  0««.,  p.  106. 

3  Ctmm.  tU  Oss  p.  468.  8  De  cifattu,  p.  17. 

4  1>9  Sin.  OsM.  Cap.  Acta  ThysrMid.  Lecp.  »  Obs.  Rar.  CerU.  Fbst.  pare  prior,  ob8.  4. 
Gbs.j  vol  i.  obs.  283.  10  Anat.  Descr.^  seq.  153,  ed.  1824. 

«  Expos.  Anat.  tr.  des  Oss.  Sees.,  sec.  80.  U  EUm.  of  Anat.  i.  p.  134. 
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forty-fivo  skulls,  that  wfaile  three  only  were  without  the  rinns,  in  two  of  them 
'(as  oWrved  by  Schulze,  Winslow  and  Buddeus)  the  cavity  had  merely  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  a  spongy  bone. 

Of  the  former  opinion,  which  holds  that  the  stnot  is  always  present,  I  need 
only  quote,  insiar  omnium^  the  aathority  of  Biomenbach,^  whose  illiistrioos 
reputation  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
cranium,  and  who  even  celebrated  his  professional  inauguration  by  a  dlasertar 
tion,  in  some  respects  the  most  elaborate  we  poasess,  on  the  Frontal  Sinuses 
themselves.  This  anatombt  cannot  be  persuaded,  even  on  the  observation  of 
Ilighmorc,  Albinu^,  Haller,  and  the  first  Monro,  that  nonnal  cases  ever  occur 
of  so  improbable  a  defect ;  **  for,"  he  says,  *'  independently  of  the  diseases  after- 
wards to  be  considered,  I  can  with  difficulty  admit,  that  healthy  individuals  are 
ever  wholly  destitute  of  the  frontal  sinns ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  distinf^iishcd  men  have  not  applied  the  greatest  diligence  and  research.*' 
In  this  opinion,  as  observed  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro,*  Blumenbach  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  of  Bertin,  Portal,  Sommering,  Caldani,  etc  Kor 
docs  the  fiction  obtain  any  countenance  from  the  authors  whom  Blumenbach 
opposes.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  that  they  are  all  of  that  class  of 
anatomists  who  regard  the  absence  of  the  sinus,  though  a  possible,  as  a  rare 
and  memorable  phenomenon.  Ilighmore'  founds  his  assertion  on  the  angle 
case  of  a  female.  Albinus,^  on  his  own  observation,  and  on  that  of  otiber 
anatomists,  declares  that  **the  sinuses  are  very  rarely  absent**  The  firit 
Monro,'  speaking  of  the  infinite  variety  in  size  and  figure,  notices  as  a  remark- 
able occurrence  that  he  had  **  even  seen  cases  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
wanting."  And  Haller*  is  only  able  to  esti^lish  the  exception  on  the  case  of  a 
solitary  cranium. 

My  own  experience  is  soon  stated.  Having  examined  above  three  hundred 
crania  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  point,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
single  skull  wholly  destitute  of  a  sinus.  In  crania,  which  were  said  to  be 
examples  of  their  absence,  I  found  that  the  sinus  still  existed.  In  some, 
indeed,  I  found  it  only  on  one  side,  and  in  many  not  ascending  to  the  point  of 
the  glabellar  region,  through  which  crania  are  generally  cut  round.  The  only 
instances  of  its  total  deficiency  are,  I  believe,  those  abnormal  cases  in  which, 
as  observed  by  anatomists,  the  original  cavity  has  been  subsequently  occupied 
by  a  pumicose  deposit  Of  this  deposit  the  only  examples  I  met  with  occurred 
in  males. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  11.  —  This  fiction  also  is  in  terms  maintained  by  Gall.' 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  phrenologist  has  adduced  any  proof  of  this  paradox ; 
nor  is  there,  I  believe,  to  be  found  a  single  authority  for  its  support  ,*  while  its 
refutation  is  involved  in  the  refutation  already  given  to  fiction  I.  Nannoni,* 
indeed,  says  —  *^the  opinion  of  Fallopius  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  often 
wanting  in  women,  u  refuted  by  observation ;"  but  Fallopius  says  nothing  of 
the  sort    It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  In 

1  De  Stn.  JVoitf .,  p.  6.  ff  Otteol.  par  Sus,  p.  M. 

S  BZem.,  vol.  i.  p  183.  *  Bern.  Bhys.  v.  p.  183. 

3  Disq.  Anat.  Jib  iii.  o.  4.  7  As  above. 

4  AmuA.  Acad.,  lib.  1.  o.  11,  et  Tab.  Om.  ®  2Vaiia<o  dt  AMotomia^  1788,  p.  £6. 
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ifliich  worms,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  sinus,  have  occurred  in  females. 
This  is  noticed  by  Salzmann  and  Honold.^ 

My  own  observations,  extending,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  above  three  hun- 
dred crania,  confirm  the  doctrine  of  all  anatomists,  that  in  either  sex,  the 
absence  of  this  cavity  is  a  rare  and  abnormal  phaenomenon,  if  not  an  erroneous 
assertion.  I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,^  that  the 
sinuses  are  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  too  hasty 
an  induction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  have  observed,  tliat  pro- 
portionally to  the  less  size  of  the  female  cranium,  they  will  be  found  equally 
extensive  with  the  male. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  III. —  This  fiction  was  m^ntained  by  Spurzheim  while 
in  this  countr}',  from  one  of  whose  publications ^  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  highest  flights  of  phrenological  fancy.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  exciting 
emulation  in  the  sect  "  While  a  man,*'  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,*  **  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  healthy,  and  manifests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
such  a  cavity  very  seldom  exists  "(0  ♦♦*♦*"  We  have  examined  a  great 
MANY  skulls,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  one  having  the  sinus,  that  could  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  person  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  mind."  (!!)  Did 
Sir  Geoi^c  ever  see  any  slull  which  belonged  to  any  "  person  in  the  vigor  of 
life  and  mind  "  without  a  sinus  ?  Did  he  ever  see  any  adult  skull  of  any  per- 
son whatever  in  which  such  a  cavity  was  not  to  be  found  ? 

Proof  of  the  Fact^  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  deserves  no 
special  answer.     It  is  already  more  than  sufficiently  refuted  under  the  first 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  frontal  sinuses  wax  large  in  old  age  is 
stated  in  many  anatomical  works.  I  find  it  as  far  back  as  those  of  Yidus 
Vidius  and  Fallopius,  but  I  find  no  ground  for  such  a  statement  in  nature. 
This  I  assert  on  a  comparative  examination  of  some  thirty  aged  skulls.  In 
fact,  about  the  smallest  frontal  sinus  that  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  head  of  a 
woman  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  her  hundred  and  first  year.  (See  also 
the  appended  Table.)  I  take  this  indeed  for  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
anatomical  authors  have  blindly  copied  each  other ;  so  that  what  originates  in 
a  blunder  or  a  rash  induction,  ends  in  having,  to  appearance,  almost  catholic 
authority  in  its  favor.  A  curious  instance  of  this  sequacity  occurs  to  me.  The 
common  fowl  has  an  encephalos,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  about  as  one  to  five 
hundred ;  that  is,  it  has  a  brain  less,  by  relation  to  its  body,  than  almost  any 
other  bird  or  beast  Fozzi  (Puetos),  in  a  small  table  which  he  published,  gave 
the  proportion  of  the  encephalos  of  the  cock  to  its  body,  by  a  blunder,  at  about 
half  its  amount ;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifly.  Haller,  copying 
Pozzi's  observation,  dropt  the  cipher,  and  records  in  his  table,  the  brain  of  the 
common  fowl  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  body  of  one  to  twenty-five.  This 
double  error  was  shortly  copied  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and,  as  I  have  myself 
noticed,  by  some  twenty  other  physiologists ;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  common  fowl  having  a  brain  more  than  double  the  size 
of  the  human,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  would  be  to  maintain  a  paradox  coun- 

1  De  Vtrm,  e.  Nar  Exeuss.  (Haller,  Disp,  8  Answer  to  Oijeetiotu  agaitut  th$  Doctrines 
Med.  Pnut.  1.  n.  25.)  of  Gatt^  etc  ,  p.  79. 

2  Instar  omnium^  v.  SSmmering,  De  F.  C.  H.  4  IllustraUom^  p,  228. 
J.  eeo  62. 
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et  profondes ;*'  Sommering,^  "cava  ampla;**MoviTOy  primus,*  ^^ great  cavi^ 
ties ;  **  and  his  grandson,^  *'  large  cavities*" 

The  phrenologists  further  assert,  that  in  ordinaiy  cases  the  frontal  sinus 
covers  only  two  petty  organs  and  a  half;  that  is,  extends  only  a  few  linefr 
beyond  the  root  of  the  nose.  But  what  teach  the  anatomists  ?  **  The  frontal 
^uses/'  says  Portal,*  "  are  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  believed." 
" In  general"  says  Professor  Walther,*  ♦* the  sinuses  ascend  in  height  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone,**  Patissier^  observes,  that  "their  extent; 
varies  to  infinity,  is  sometimes  stretched  upwards  to  the  frontal  protuberances, 
and  to  the  sides,  as  far  as  the  external  orbltar  apophyses,  as  is  seen  in  many 
crania  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine."  Bichat '  delivers  the 
same  doctrine  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  which,  contradicted  by  none,  is  main- 
tained by  Albinus,*  Haller,'  Buddeus,^®  Monro  primus}^  and  tertius,^*  Blumen- 
bach,^'  Sommering,"  Fife,"  Cloquet,^®  Velpeau,^'  —  and,  in  a  word,  by  every 
osteologist;  for  all  represent  these  cavities  as  endless  in  their  varieties,  and 
extending  not  unfrequently  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyebrow,  and  even  to 
the  parietal  bones.  To  finish  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  last  and  best 
observers:  "In  relation,"  says  Voigtel,"  "to  their  abnormal  greatness  or 
smallness,  the  differences,  in  this  respect,  whether  in  one  subject  as  compared 
with  another,  or  in  one  sinus  in  relation  to  the  opposite  of  the  same  skull,  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  they  vary  almost  in  every  cranium.  They  are 
found  so  small,  that  their  depth,  measured  fix)m  before  backwards,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  line ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  space  of  from  four,  five,  to  six 
lines  (i  e.  half  ^n  inch),  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  variations  of  these  cavities,  in  relation  to  their 
height,  as  they  frequently  rise  from  the  trifling  height  of  four  lines  to  an  inch 
at  the  glabella."  M.  Velpeau,  s(>eaking  of  this  great  and  indeterminable  ex- 
tent of  the  sinus,  adds :  "  this  disposition  must  prevent  us  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  volume  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  by  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium ; " —  an  observation  sufficiently  obvious  in  relation  to  Phrenology,  and 
previously  made  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro." 

On  the  sinus  and  its  extent,  two  anatomists  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
given  an  articulate  account  of  their  inductions —  Schulze,  and  the  present  Dr. 
Monro. 

The  former,20  who  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  Oti  the  Cavities  or  Sinuses  of  the 
Cranial  Bones^  examined  only  ten  skulls,  and  does  not  detail  the  dimensions  of 
each  several  sinus.  After  describing  these  cavities,  which  he  says  "  plerisque 
hominibus  formantur,"  he  adds,  that  "  when  of  a  middling  size  they  hardly 
extend  towards  the  temples  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye,  where  the  orbital 

1  D«  Fab.  i.  sec.  85.  11  Osteol.  par.  Sue^  p.  64. 

2  Osteol  par  Suf^  p.  64.  12  EletnenU. 
8  Elrments.  13  Anat. 

4  Anat.  Med,  i.  pp.  102.  238.  H  Anat.  Deter,  t.  1,  sec.  168,  edit  8. 

6  AUi.  V.  trokn.  An.,  p.  138.  15  Traiui  tPAnat.  Our, 

6  Diet,  des  Se.  Med.,  t.  61,  p.  872.  16  De  Sin.  Fr.,  p.  8. 

J  Anat.  Defc,  c.  p.  102.  17  De  Fab.  c.  ii.  t.  see.  94. 

«  Annot.  Acad.,  lib.  1.  c.  ii.  ( ?)  IS  Path.  anat.  i.  p.  289. 

»  mrm  V.  p.  133.  19  Elem.  p  133. 

10  Obs,  Anat.,  sec.  8.  20  Loc.  dt. 
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Tault  is  highest;  and  if  joa  measure  their  height,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
nasal  bones,  you  will  find  it  equal  to  an  inch.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this 
cayity  when  moderate.  That  there  are  sinuses  far  greater,  was  taught  me  by 
another  inspection  of  a  cranium.  In  this  case,  the  Tacuity  on  the  right  did  not 
pass  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  but  that  on  the  left  stretched  so  fiur  that  it  onlr 
ended  over  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  forming  a  cavity  of  at  least  two 
inches  in  breadth.  Its  depth  was  such  as  easily  to  admit  the  least  joint  of  the 
middle  finger.  Its  height,  measured  fitm  the  root  of  the  nose  on  the  left  side, 
exceeded  two  inches,  on  the  right  it  was  a  little  less ;  tiie  left  sinus  was,  how- 
ever, shallower  than  the  right  On  the  left  side  I  have  said  the  cavity  termin- 
ated over  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit  From  this  place,  a  bony  wall  ran 
towards  the  middle  of  the  crista  GaUiy  and  thus  separated  the  sinus  into  a  pos- 
terior and  an  anterior  cavity.  The  posterior  extended  so  far  towards  the  tem- 
ples, that  it  reached  the  place  where  the  frontal  and  sincipetal  bones  and  the 
processes  of  the  sphenoidal  meet  It  covered  the  whole  arch  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  all  was  here  seen  hollow,"  etc. 

After  describing  sundry  appearances  which  the  sinuses  exhibited  in  another 
skull,  he  observes :  **  It  was  my  fortune  to  see  and  to  obtain  possession  of  one 
cranium  in  which  of  neither  of  the  frontal  nor  the  sphenoidal  cavities  was  there 
any  vestige  whatsoever.  In  this  specimen  the  bones  in  which  these  vacuities 
are  situated  were  thicker  than  usual,  and  more  cavernous ;  "*  an  observation, 
as  we  have' seen,  made  by  other  anatomists.  However  subvernve  of  the  phre- 
nological statement,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  Schulze  has  understated  the  usual 
extent  of  the  impediment 

Dr.  Monro,^  after  mentioning  that  there  **  were  forty-five  crania  of  adnlts  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  cut  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  different  sizes  and  forms 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,"  says :  ^*  I  measured  the  breadth  or  distance  across  the 
forehead ;  the  height  or  distance  upwards  from  the  transverse  suture,  where  it 
divides  the  frontal  bones  and  bones  of  the  nose ;  and  also  the  depth  of  the 
frontal  sinuses;  in  nine  different  skulls  in  which  these  sinuses  were  laige." 
Omitting  tlie  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  these  crania  the  average  is  as 
follows :  —  Breoilth,  within  a  trifie  of  three  inches ;  height,  one  inch  and  Jioe" 
tenths ;  depth,  above  one  inch.  Here  the  depth  seems  not  merely  the  distance 
between  the  external  and  internal  tables,  but  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus.  These  nine  crania  thus  yield  an 
average,  little  larger  than  an  indifferent  induction ;  and  though  the  sinuses  are 
stated  to  have  been  large,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  Dr. 
Monro,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  as  because  they  were 
so  cut  as  to  afford  the  means  of  measuring  the  cavity  in  its  three  dimensions. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  was  permitted  to  exam- 
ine all  the  crania  in  the  public  anatomical  museum,  and  in  the  private  collection 
of  the  Professor;  many  were,  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  for  my  inspection. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  an  impartial  induction.  A  random  measure- 
ment of  above  thirty  perfect  crania  QsLying  aside  three  skulk  of  old  persons,  in 
which  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  pumicose 
deposit)  gave  the  following  average  result:  breadth,  two  inches  four-tenths; 

1  SUmenUt,  i.,  p.  184. 
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height,  one  inch  and  nearly  five-tenths;  depth  (taken  like  Dr.  Monro),  rather 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  What  in  this  induction  was  probably  acci- 
dental, the  sinuses  of  the  female  crania  exhibited  an  average,  in  all  the  three 
dimensions,  almost  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  the  male.  The  relative  size  was 
consequently  greater. 

Before  the  sinuses  of  the  fifly  crania  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  collection  (of 
which  I  am  immediately  to  speak)  were,  with  the  sanction  of  Professor  Jame- 
son, laid  open  upon  one  side,  I  had  measured  their  three  dimensions  by  the 
probe.  This  certainly  could  not  ascertain  their  full  extent,  as,  among  other 
impediments,  the  probe  is  arrested  by  the  septa,  which  so  frequently  subdivide 
each  sinus  into  lesser  chambers ;  but  the  labor  was  not  to  be  undergone  a  sec- 
ond time,  especially  as  the  proportional  extent  of  these  cavities  is  by  relation 
to  the  phrenological  oi^gans  articulately  exhibited  in  the  table.  As  it  was,  the 
average  obtained  by  the  probe  is  as  follows :  —  In  the  thirty-six  male  crania 
(one  could  not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  two  inches  and 
nearly  four-tenths ;  the  height,  one  inch  and  nearly  three-tenths ;  the  depth, 
rather  more  than  one  inch.  In  the  twelve  female  crania  (here,  also,  one  could 
not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  one  inch,  and  rather  more 
than  nine-tenths;  the  height,  nearly  one  inch;  the  depth,  within  a  trifle  of 
nine-tenths. 

I  should  notice  that  in  all  these  measurements,  the  thickness  of  the  external 
plate  is  included  in  the  depth. 

So  true  is  the  observation  of  Portal,  that  the  ^^Jrontal  sinuses  are  much  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  believed" 

The  collection  of  fifty  crania,  of  which  the  average  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
has  been  given  above,  and  of  which  a  detailed  table  of  the  impediment  inter- 
posed by  these  cavities  to  phrenological  observation  now  follows,  was  sent  by 
M.  Royer,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (probably  by  mistake)  to  the  Koyal  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh ;  the  skulls,  taken  from  the  catacombs 
of  Paris,  having,  under  Dr.  Spurzheim's  inspection,  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  various  phrenological  oi^ans,  which  development  is 
diligently  marked  on  the  several  crania. 

Thus,  though  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  afibrd  a  greatly  more  extensive  table, 
the  table  of  these  fifty  crania  is,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufficient.    For  — 

1°,  They  constitute  a  complete  and  definite  collection ; 

2^,  A  collection  authoritative  in  all  points  against  the  phrenologists ; 

S*',  One  to  which  it  can  be  objected  by  none,  that  it  affords  only  a  selected 
or  partial  induction  in  a  question  touching  the  frontal  sinus ; 

4*^,  It  is  a  collection  patent  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world ; 

5^,  In  all  the  skulls  a  sinus  has  on  one  side  been  laid  open  to  its  full  extent ; 
the  capacity  of  both  is  thus  easily  ascertained ;  and,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  the  thickness  and  salience  of  the  external  frontal  table 
remains  apparent 

Table  exhibiting  the  variable  extent  and  unappreciable  impediment,  in  a 
phrenological  relation,  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses ;  in  a  collection  of  fifty  crania, 
selected,  and  their  development  marked,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spurzheim : 
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0)  The  onmni  denoted  bjthcM  nambent  — ix.  7,  Conitnictlvenent  xx.  93,  Mirthfkilneas  or  Wili  xxil.  10  (^X  IndMdoBlltr. 
Lower  Individuality:  xxiii.  20,  Conflguration,  Figure;  xxiv.  ^,  8izc:  xxv.  £2,  Wi-iglit.  Resistance;  xxvi.  ^s  Coior:  xxrii.  S4.  Lo> 
cality;  xxviii.  2B,  Caleulatlon,  Nuniberi  xxix.  91.  Ordert  xxx.  ]9,  (I)  Eventuality.  Upper  Individuality;  xxxl.  SS:,  Time:  xxxtt.Si. 
Melody,  Tune;  xxxvlll.  20,  Languaire  —  this  orfsn  Gnll  divide*  in  tvo.  to  wk.  Into  the  organ  of  Language  and  the  ocjian  of  Words; 
xxxir.  30.  Comparison;  xxxv.  31,  Caueality.  The  order  of  the  numbers  in  tills  table  was  taken  from  that  of  a  more  cxtensirc  and 
general  tablet  ao  that  wbilat  hen  zz.  as,  has  not  been  affected  at  all,  there  It  waa  affected  man  frequently  than  ix.  7. 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  observed  — 

In  the  first  place,  that,  as  already  noticed,  while  the  developments  of  all  the 
crania  have  been  carefully  marked,  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinuses  has 
been  signalized  only  in  one  skull  (the  male  No.  19,  xiv.),  in  which  they  are, 
however,  greatly  below  even  the  average. 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  varies  indeterminably  from 
an  affection  of  one  to  an  affection  of  sixteen  organs. 

In  the  third  place,  in  this  induction  of  thirty-seven  male  and  thirteen  female 
crania,  the  average  proportional  extent  of  the  sinuses  is  somewhat  less  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  skulls ;  the  sinus  in  the  former  covering  4.4,  and  affect- 
ing 1.2  organs;  in  the. latter  covering  5,  and  affecting  2.1  organs.  This  induc- 
tion is,  however,  too  limited,  more  especially  in  the  female  crania,  to  afford  a 
determination  of  the  point,  even  were  it  not  at  variance  with  other  and  more 
extensive  observations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  male  crania  exhibit  at  once  the  lai^est  and  the 
smallest  sinuses.  The  largest  male  sinus  covers  12,  and  affects  4;  while  the 
largest  female  sinus  covers  7,  and  affects  3  organs ;  whereas,  while  the  smallest 
male  sinus  affects  only  1,  the  smallest  female  sinus  covers  2  organs. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  from  supporting  the  phrenological  assertion  that  the 
sinuses  are  only  found,  or  only  found  in  size,  in  the<;rania  of  the  old,  this  their 
collection  tends  to  prove  the  very  reverse ;  for  here  we  find  about  the  smallest 
sinuses  in  the  oldest  heads. 


m.    PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.  — (See  p.  286.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  MsHOia  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 
1856;  written  Autumn  1855. — £d.) 

There  are  three  considerations  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  effec- 
tive in  promoting  the  theory  of  a  Mediate  or  Representative  Perception,  and 
by  perception  is  meant  the  apprehension,  through  sense,  of  external  things. 
These  might  operate  severally  or  together. 

The  first  is,  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  render  possible  the  percep- 
tion of  distant  objects.  It  was  taken  as  granted  that  certain  material  realities, 
(as  a  sun,  stars,  etc.),  not  immediately  present  to  sense,  were  cognized  in  a  per- 
ceptive act  These  realities  could  not  be  known  immediately,  or  in  themselves, 
unless  known  as  they  existed ;  and  they  existed  only  as  they  existed  in  their 
place  in  space.  If,  therefore,  the  perceptive  mind  did  not  sally  out  to  them, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  theorists,  was  scouted  as  an  impos- 
sible hypothesis),  an  immediate  perception  behooved  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
sensitive  cognition  we  have  of  them  must  be  vicarious ;  that  is,  not  of  the  real- 
ities themselves,  as  present  to  our  organs,  and  presented  to  apprehension,  but 
of  something  different  from  the  realities  eternally  existing,  through  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  mediately  represented.  Various  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  mediate  or  vicarious  object  may  be  entertained ;  but  these  may  be  over- 
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pasaed.    This  first  consideration  alone  was  principally  efTectoal  among  materi- 
alists :  on  them  the  second  had  no  inflnence. 

A  second  consideration  was  the  opposite  and  apparently  inconnstent  nature 
of  the  object  and  subject  of  cognition ;  for  here  the  reality  to  be  known  is  ma> 
terial,  whereas  the  mind  knowing  is  immaterial ;  while  it  was  long  generally 
believed,  that  what  la  known  must  be  of  an  analogous  essence  (the  same  or 
similar)  to  what  knows.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  that  the  iounaterial,  nnextended  mind  could  apprehend  in  itself,  as 
extended,  a  material  reality.  To  explain  the  fact  of  sensttive  perception,  it 
was  therefore  supposed  requisite  to  attenuate — to  immaterialize  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  by  dividing  the  object  known  from  the  reality  existing. 
Perception  thus  became  a  vicarious  or  mediate  cognition,  in  which  the  cor- 
poreal was  said  to  be  represented  by  the  incorporeaL 


PSKCEFTIOir — POSITXTB  BbSVLT. 

1.  We  perceive  only  through  the  senses. 

2.  The  senses  are  corporeal  instruments,— parts  of  our  bodily  ox^ganxsm. 

3.  We  are,  therefore,  percipient  only  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  body.  In 
other  words,  material  and  external  things  are  to  us  only  not  as  zero,  inasmuch 
as  tliey  are  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  their  relation  with  the  material  oxgan 
which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  is  united. 

4.  An  external  existence,  and  an  organ  of  sense,  as  both  material,  can  stand 
in  relation  only  according  to  the  laws  of  matter.  According  to  these  laws, 
things  related, — connected,  must  act  and  be  acted  on;  but  a  thing  can  act 
only  where  it  is.  Therefore  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  percipient  organ, 
must  meet  in  place,  —  must  be  contiguous.  The  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
is  a  complete  simplification  of  the  theoiy  of  perception,  and  a  return  to  the 
most  ancient  speculation  on  the  point  All  sensible  cognition  is,  in  a  certun 
acceptation,  reduced  to  Touch,  and  this  is  the  very  conclusion  maintiuned  by 
the  venerable  authority  of  Democritus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  erroneous,  in  the  first  place,  to  aiErm  that 
we  are  percipient  of  distant,  etc.,  objects. 

It  is  erroneous,  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that  we  perceive  external  things 
in  themselves,  in  the  signification  that  we  perceive  them  as  existing  in  their 
own  nature,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  living  oi^gan.  The  real,  the  total,  the 
only  object  perceived  has,  as  a  relative,  two  phases.  It  may  be  described  either 
as  the  idiopathic  affection  of  the  sense  (u  e,  the  sense  in  relation  to  an  external 
reality),  or  as  the  quality  of  a  thing  actually  determining  such  or  such  an 
affection  of  the  sentient  organ  (i,  e,  an  external  reality  in  correlation  to  the 
sense). 

A  corollary  of  the  same  doctrine  is,  that  what  have  been  denonunated  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  body,  are  only  perceived  through  the  Secondary;  in  fact, 
Perception  Proper  cannot  be  realized  except  through  Sensation  Proper.  But 
synchronous. 

The  object  of  perception  is  an  affection,  not  of  the  mind  as  apart  from  body, 
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not  of  tbe  body  as  apart  from  mind,  but  of  the  composite  formed  by  union  of 
the  two ;  that  is,  of  the  animated  or  living  organism  (Aristotle). 

In  the  process  of  perception  there  is  required  both  an  act  of  the  conscious 
mind  and  a  passion  of  the  affected  body ;  the  one  without  the .  other  is  nulL 
Galen  has,  therefore,  well  said,  *•*  Sensitive  perception  is  not  a  mere  passive  or 
affective  change,  but  the  discrimination  of  an  affective  change."  *  (Aristotle, — 
judgment) 

Perception  supposes  Consciousness,  and  Consciousness  supposes  Memory 
and  Judgment ;  for,  abstract  Consciousness,  and  there  is  no  Perception ;  ab- 
stract Memory,  or  Judgment,  and  Consciousness  is  abolished.  (Hobbes,  — 
Memory;  Aristotle,  —  Judgment  of  Sense.)  Memory,  Recollection;  for 
change  is  necessary  to  Consciousness,  and  change  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
•  through  the  faculty  of  Remembrance.  Hobbes  has,  therefore,  truly  said  of 
Perception,  —  "  Sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recident"  >  But 
there  could  be  no  discriminative  apprehension,  suppoedng  always  memory  with- 
out an  act  whereby  difference  was  affirmed,  or  sameness  denied;  that  is, 
without  an  act  of  Judgment.  Aristotle  ^  is,  therefore,  right  in  making  Per- 
ception a  Judgment. 


IV.    LAWS  OF  THOUGHT.— (See  p.  627.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 
1856;  written  Autumn,  1855. — Ed.) 

The  doctrine  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Contradictories  (i^fa/ia  t^$  iarrupdcrws), 
that  Affirmation  or  Negation  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  whilst  Affirmation  and 
Negation  are  incompatible,  is  developed  into  three  sides  or  phases,  each  of 
which  implies  both  the  others,  —  phases  which  may  obtain,  and  actually  have 
received,  severally,  the  name  of  Lcao,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  Neglecting  the 
historical  order  in  which  these  were  scientifically  named  and  articulately 
developed,  they  are : 

1°,  The  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  of  Identity,  which,  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  immediately  or  directly  enjoins  the  affirmation  of  it  with  itself,  and  medi- 
ately or  indirectly  prohibits  its  negation :  (-.4  is  A.) 

2°,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Contradiction  (properly  Non-contradiction),  which,  in 
regard  to  contradictories,  explicitly  enjoining  their  reciprocal  negation,  implic- 
itly prohibits  their  reciprocal  affirmation :  (^A  is  not  Not-A.)  In  other  words, 
contradictories  are  thought  as  existences  incompatible  at  the  same  time,  —  as  at 
once  mutually  exclusive. 

S'*,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Excluded  Middle  or  Third,  which  declares  that,  whilst 
contradictories  are  only  two,  everything,  if  explicitly  thought,  must  be  thought 
as  of  these  either  the  one  or  the  other :  (^4  is  either  B  or  Not-B.)  In  different 
terms :  —  Affirmation  and  negation  of  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  respect,  have 
no  conceivable  medium;  whilst  anything  actually  may,  and  virtually  must,  be 

1  See  End's  Works,  p.  878.  — Ed.  2  See  JWrf.-En.  8  See  l^W.— Ed. 
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cidier  affirmed  or  denied  of  anjthing.  In  otker  words : — Erery  predicate  u 
true  or  false  of  every  subject;  or,  contradictories  are  thought  as  incompooBible, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  or  the  other  as  necessary.  The  argument  from 
Contradiction  is  omnipotent  within  its  sphere,  but'  that  sphere  is  narrow.  It 
has  the  following  limitations: 

1°,  It  is  negative,  not  positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  estab- 
lish. It  may  show  what  is  not,  but  never  of  itself,  what  is.  It  is  exclusively 
Logical  or  Formal,  not  Meti^hysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds  on  a  necessity  c£ 
draught,  but  never  issues  in  an  Ontology  or  knowledge  of  existence. 

2°,  It  is  dependent;  to  act  it  presupposes  a  counter-proposition  to  act  from. 

3°,  It  IS  explicative,  not  ampliative;  it  analyzes  what  is  given,  but  does 
not  originate  information,  or  add  anything,  through  itself,  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 

4°,  But,  what  is  its  principal  defect,  it  is  partial,  not  thorough-going.  It 
leaves  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  knowledge  out  of  its  deter- 
mination ;  and  is,  therefore,  all  too  narrow  in  its  application  as  a  universal 
criterion  or  instrument  of  judgment  For  were  we  left,  in  our  reasonings,  to  a 
dependence  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  we  should  be  unable  compe- 
tently to  attempt  any  argument  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  questions.  For  there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  where  the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  counter,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  are  we  able  to  conceive  as  possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  conditioDS 
of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other  cannot 
but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
argument  from  Common  Sense  becomes  principally  usefuL 

The  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  rather  of  Non-contradiction,  ^ypean  in 
two  forms,  and  each  of  these  has  a  different  apphcation. 

In  the  first  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Logical  application),  it  declares 
that,  of  Contradictories,  two  only  are  possible  in  thought;  and  that  of  these 
alternatives  the  one  or  the  other,  exclusively,  is  thought  as  necessarily  true. 
This  phasis  of  the  law  is  uniUteral ;  for  it  is  with  a  consciousness  or  cognition 
that  the  one  contradictory  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  contradictory  neo- 
essarily  false.  This  one  logical  phasis  of  the  law  as  well  known,  and  has  been 
fully  developed. 

In  the  second  place  (what  may 'be  called  the  Ptychological  application), 
while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one 
must,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits  that  we  may  be  unable  positively  to  think  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative.  This,  the  psychological  phasb  of  the  law,  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected.  Thus,  Existence 
we  cannot  but  think,  —  cannot  but  attribute  in  thought;  nevertheless  we  can 
actually  conceive  neither  of  these  contradictory  altemadves, — the  absolute 
commencement,  the  infinite  non-commencement,  of  being.  As  it  is  widi  Exist- 
ence, so  is  it  with  T^me.  We  cannot  think  time  beginning ;  we  cannot  think 
time  not  beginning.  So  also  with  Space.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  exist- 
ence out  of  space ;  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  compass  the  notion  of  illimit- 
able or  infinite  space.     Our  capacity  of  thought  is  thus  peremptorily  proved 
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mc<Hnpetent  to  what  we  necessarily  think  about;  for,  whilst  what  we  think 
about  must  be  thought  to  Exist,  —  to  exist  in  Time, — to  exist  in  Space, — we 
are  unable  to  realize  the  counter-notions  of  Existence  commencing  or  not  com- 
mencing, whether  in  Time  or  in  Space.  And  thus,  whilst  Existence,  Time, 
and  Space,  are  the  indispensable  conditions,  forms,  or  categories  of  actual 
thought,  still  are  we  unable  to  conceive  either  of  the  counter-alternatives,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  exist.  These  and  such 
like  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have,  however,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
strangely  overlooked. 


V.   THE  CONDITIONED. 

(a.)    Kant's  Analysis  of  Judoments. — (See  page  532.) 

(Fragment  from  Early  Papers,  probably  before  1836. — Ed.) 

Kant  analyzed  judgments  (a  prion)  into  analytic  or  identical  [or  explicative]^ 
and  synthetical^  or  [ampliatioe^  nonridenticoT],  Great  fame  from  this.  But  he 
omitted  a  third  kind,  — those  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  form  by  a  law  of 
its  nature,  but  which  can  neither  be  reduced  to  analytic  judgments,  because 
they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  law  of  Contradiction,  nor  to  synthetical, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  mind,  but  only 
arise  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the  contrary. 

In  Analytic  judgments  —  (principle  of  contradiction)  —  we  conceive  the  one 
alternative  as  necessary,  and^the  other  as  impossible.  In  Synthetic  judgments, 
we  conceive  the  affirmative  as  necessary,  but  not  [its  negation  as  self-contra- 
dictory]. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  synthetic  of  two  kinds — a  positive  and 
negative  ?  Had  Kant  tried  whether  his  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  were  pos- 
itive or  negative,  he  would  have  reached  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  which 
would  have  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  Critique,  —  simplified,  abolished 
the  distinction  of  Verstand  and  Vemun/t,  which  only  positive  and  negative,  (at 
least  as  a  faculty  conceiving  the  Unconditioned,  and  left  it  only,  as  with 
Jacobi,  the  Now,  the  locits  principiorum, — the  faculty, — revelation,  of  the  prim- 
itive facts  or  faiths  of  consciousness,  —  the  Common  Sense  of  Reid),  the  dis- 
tinction of  Begriffe  and  Ideen,  and  have  reduced  his  whole  Categories  and 
Ideas  to  the  category"  of  the  Conditioned  and  its  subordinates. 

(1853,  November).  —  There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which  we  must 
distinguish  in  philosophical  speculation  touching  the  Neces8ar}^ 

In  the  first,  which  we  may  call  the  Aristotelic  or  Platonico-Aristotelic,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively,  principally  and  primarily,  in  an 
objective  relation; — at  least  the  objective  and  subjective  were  not  discrimin- 
ated; and  it  was  defined  that  of  which  the  existence  of  the  opposite, — con- 
trary,— is  impossible — what  could  not  but  be. 
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In  the  second,  which  we  may  call  the  Leibnitzian  or  Leibaitsio-Kantian,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded  primarily  in  a  subjective  reelect,  and  it  was  defined 
that  of  which  the  thought  of  the  opposite, — contrary,  —  is  impodsible — what 
we  cannot  but  think.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  cannot  think 
cannot  be,  and  what  we  must  think,  must  be ;  and  fitxn  hence  there  was  also 
inferred,  without  qualification,  that  this  subjective  necessity  affords  the  dis- 
criminating criterion  of  our  native  or  a  priori  cognitions, —  notions  and  judg- 
ments. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requisite ;  for  the  necessity  of  thought  be- 
hooved to  be  again  distinguished  into  two  kiuds.  —  (See  Ducussions^  2d  edit 
Addenda.) 

(b)    COXTEAOICTIOXS    FHOVINO    THE    PSTCHOLOOICAL    ThBOST    OF   THE    C05- 

DITIONBD. —  (July  1852.) 

1.  Finite  cannot  comprehend,  contain  the  Infinite.  — Yet  an  inch  or  minute, 
say,  are  finites,  and  are  divisible  ad  infinitum^  that  is,  thdr  tenninated  division 
incogitable. 

2.  Infinite  cannot  be  terminated  or  begun. — Yet  eternity  ab  ante  ends  now; 
and  eternity  a  post  begins  now.  —  So  apply  to  Space. 

8.  There  cannot  be  two  infinite  maxinfia.  —  Yet  eternity  ab  ante  and  a  post 
are  two  infinite  maxima  of  time. 

4.  Infinite  maximum  if  cut  into  two,  the  halves  cannot  be  each  infinite,  Jor 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite,  and  thus  they  could  not  be  parts;  nor 
finite,  for  thus  two  finite  halves  would  make  an  infinite  whole. 

qomlitiM 

5.  What  contains  infinite  extensions,  protensions,  intensions,  cannot  be 
passed  through,  —  come  to  an  end.  An  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree  contains 
these ;  ergOf  etc.  Take  a  minute.  This  contains  an  infinitude  of  protended 
quantities,  which  must  follow  one  after  another ;  but  an  infinite  series  of  suc- 
cessive protensions  can,  ex  iermno,  never  be  ended ;  ergo,  etc. 

6.  An  infinite  maximum  cannot  but  be  all  inclusive.  Time  ab  ante  and  a 
post  infinite  and  exclusive  of  each  other;  ergo. 

7.  An  infinite  number  of  quantities  must  make  up  either  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  whole.  I.  The  former. —  But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  contain  each 
an  infinite  number  of  quantities ;  therefore,  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  are 
each  infinite  wholes ;  which  is  absurd.  II.  The  latter.  —  An  infinite  number 
of  quantities  would  thus  make  up  a  finite  quantity ;  which  is  equally  absurd. 

8.  If  we  take  a  finite  quantity  (as  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree),  it  would 
appear  equally  that  there  are,  and  that  there  are  not,  an  equal  number  of 
quantities  between  these  and  a  greatest,  and  between  these  and  a  least^ 

9.  An  absolutely  quickest  motion  is  that  which  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  in  space  in  a  minimum  of  time.  But  a  quickest  motion  from  one  point 
to  another,  say  a  mile  distance,  and  from  one  to  another,  say  a  million  million 
of  miles,  is  thought  the  same ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  A  wheel  turned  with  quickest  motion ;  if  a  spoke  be  prolonged,  it  will 

1  Bee  BoeooTich  on  Stay,  FkilMophia  JtMcmior,  1.  p.  984,  edU.  115K. 
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therefore  be  moved  hy  a  motion  quicker  than  the  quickest    The  same  may  be 
shown  using  the  rim  and  the  nave. 

11.  Contradictory  are  Boscovich  Points,  which  occupy  space,  and  are  inex- 
tended.^    Dynamism,  therefore,  inconceivable.    E  contra^ 

1 2.  Atomism  also  inconceivable ;  for  this  supposes  atoms,  —  minima  extended 
but  indivisible. 

IS.  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.  Any  part  of  this  quan- 
tity, say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.  But  one  infinity  is  not  larger  than 
another.    Therefore,  an  inch  is  equal  to  a  foot' 

14.  If  two  divaricating  lines  are  produced  ad  in/initum  from  a  point  where 
they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  a  pyramid,  the  base  will  be  infinite  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  infinite ;  1°,  Because  terminated  by  two  points ;  and,  2^,  Be- 
cause shorter  than  the  sides  ;>  3°,  Base  could  not  be  drawn,  because  sides 
infinitely  long.* 

15.  An  atom,  as  existent,  must  be  able  to  be  turned  round.  But  if  turned 
round,  it  must  have  a  right  and  left  hand,  etc.,  and  these  its  signs  must  change 
their  place ;  therefore,  be  extended.^ 


(c.)  Philosophy  op  Absolute — Dibtiitctions  op  Mode  op  Beaching  it. 

I.  Some  carry  the  Absolute  by  assault, — by  a  single  leap,  —  place  them- 
selves at  once  in  the  absolute,  —  take  it  as  a  datum;  others  climb  to  it  by 
degrees,  —  mount  to  the  absolute  from  the  conditioned, — as  a  result 

Former — Plotinus,  Schelling;  latter — Hegel,  Cousin,  are  examples. 

II.  Some  place  cognition  of  Absolute  above,  and  in  opposition  to  conscious- 
ness,—  conception,  —  reflection,  the  conditions  of  which  are  difierence,  plu- 
rality, and,  in  a  word,  condition,  limitation.  (Plotinus,  Schelling.)  Others  do 
not,  but  reach  it  through  consciousness,  etc. —  the  consciousness  of  difference, 
contrast,  etc. ;  giving,  when  sifted,  a  cognition  of  identity  (absolute).  (Hegel, 
Cousin.) 

HI.  Some,  to  realize  a  cognition  of  Absolute,  abolish  the  logical  laws  of  Con- 
tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  (as  Cusa,  Schelling,  Hegel.  Plotinus  is  not 
explicit).    Others  do  not  (lis  Cousin). 

IV.  Some  explicitly  hold,  that,  as  the  Absolute  is  absolutely  one,  cognitum 
and  existence  must  coincide; — to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  the  absolute,^- 
to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  God.  Others  do  not  explicitly  assert  this,  but 
only  hold  the  impersonality  of  reason, — a  certain  union  with  God;  in  holding 
that  we  are  conscious  of  eternal  truths  as  in  the  divine  mind.  (Augustin, 
Malebranche,  Price,  Cousin.) 

)  See  Boflcovich,  i.  p.  804.  4  See  Carleton,  [PhOoaophia  Vkhena,  AaOari 

S  See  Tellez,  quoted  by  F.  Bona  Spei,  [Ply*-  Thoma  Comptono  Carletan,  AntverpicB,  p.  392, 

MO,  pan  i.  tract  iii.  disp.  i.  dub.  4,  p.  154,  edit  1649.  —  Ed.] 

1662.  ~  Ed.]  S  See  Kant  In  Knig*8  Metapkifnkt  p.  198. 
S  See  Bon«  Spei,  Pky$iea^  [pan.  L  tract  iSL 

dIsp.  i.  dab.  2,  p.  189.— Ed.] 
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V.  Some  carry  ap  man  into  the  Deity  (as  Schelfing).  OUierB  bring  down 
the  Deity  to  man ;  in  who^  philosophy  the  latter  ia  the  highest  manilesCatiao 
of  the  former, — man  apex  of  Deity. 

!♦.  Some  think  Abriolutc  can  be  known  as  an  object  of  knowledge*,  —  a  no- 
tion of  alisolute  competent;  others  that  to  know  the  absolute  wo  must  be  the 
absolute  (SchoUinp,  Plotinus?). 

*  Some  [hold]  that  unconditioned  b  to  be  believed,  not  known ;  others  that 
it  can  be  known.  ^ 

{d)    Sis  W.  Hamilton  to  Mb«  Hbkht  Calbevwcmw. 

Cord  ALE,  26th  Sept,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  a  few  days  ago  your  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite^ 
and  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  thanks,  both  for  the  present  of  the  book 
itself,  and  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  my  opinions  are  therein  contro- 
verted. The  ingenuity  with  which  your  views  are  nuuntained,  does  great 
cre<lit  to  your  metaphysical  ability ;  and,  however  I  may  differ  from  them,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  recognize  the  independence  of  thought  by  which 
they  are  distingmshed,  and  to  acknowledge  the  candid  spirit  in  which  you 
have  written. 

At  tlie  same  time,  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  (briefly  as  they  are  promul- 
gated on  this  abstract  subject)  have  been,  now  again,  so  much  mistaken,  more 
especially  in  their  theological  relations.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  yoar 
admisiions  would,  if  adequately  developed,  result  in  establishing  the  very 
opinions  which  I  maintain,  and  which  you  so  earnestly  set  yourself  to 
controvert 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
following  circumstances : 

1%  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  as  in  Oiought; 
the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge.    This  consideration  obviates  many  of  your  objections. 

.2^,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of 
oor  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be 
known^  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authority. 
When,  therefore,  you  maintain,  that  in  denying  to  man  any  positive  cognizance 
of  the  Infinite,  I  virtually  extenuate  his  belief  in  the  infinitude  of  Deity,  I  must 
bold  you  to  be  wholly  wrong,  in  respect  both  of  my  opinion,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical dogma  itself. 

Assuredly,  I  maintain  that  an  infinite  God  cannot  be  by  us  (positively)  com- 
prehended. But  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theologians  worthy  of  the  name,  assert 
the  same.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Fathers,  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  **  an  understood  God  is  no  God 
at  all,"  and  that,  "  if  we  maintain  God  to  be  as  we  can  think  that  he  is,  we  blas- 
pheme." Hence  the  assertion  of  Augustin ;  ^  Deum  potius  ignorantia  qnam 
scientia  attingi." 


1  Cf.  DtMMiioiu,  p.  U  «( «9.  ~  Ed. 
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3",  That  ihere  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  The  Infinite  (t^-Ef  koIl 
Tlw,)  and  a  relation  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  infinite.  Thus,  Time  and 
Space  must  be  excluded  fixMu  the  supposed  notion  of  The  Infinite;  for  The 
lufinite,  if  postively  thought  it  could  be,  must  be  thought  as  under  neither 
Space  nor  Time. 

But  I  would  remark  specially  on  some  essential  points  of  your  doctrine ; 
and  these  I  shall  take  up  without  order,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my 
recollection. 

You  maintain  (passbn)  that  thought,  conception,  knowledge,  is  and  must  be 
finite,  whilst  the  object  of  Uioughtj  etc.,  may  be  infinite.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  erroneous,  and  even  contradictory.  An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of 
thought,  conception,  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object  thought,  conceived^ 
known ;  as  such  only  does  it  form  a  constituent  of  the  circle  of  thought,  con- 
ception, knowledge.  A  thing  may  be  partly  known,  conceived,  thought,  jjartly 
unknown,  etc.  But  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  thought,  can  be  an  object  of 
thought,  etc. ;  whereas  the  part  of  it  not  thought,  etc.,  is,  as  far  as  thought,  etc., 
IS  concerned,  only  tantamount  to  zero.  The  infinite,  therefore,  in  this  point  of 
view,  can  be  no  object  of  thought,  etc. ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  self-repugnant 
than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  infinite  through  a  finite  notion,  or  have  a 
finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  knowledge. 

But  you  assert  (passim)  that  we  have  a  knowledge,  a  notion  of  the  infinite ; 
at  the  same  time  asserting  (passim)  that  this  knowledge  or  notion  is  ^*  inad- 
equate,"—  "  partial,"  —  "  imperfect," — *'  limited,"  —  "  not  in  all  its  extent," — 
"incomplete,"  —  "only  to  some  extent,"  —  "in  a  certain  sense,"  —  "indis- 
tinct," etc.,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  assertion  is  in  contradiction  of  what  you  also 
maintain,  that "  the  infinite  is  one  and  indivisible  "  (pp.  25,  26,  226) ;  that  is 
that  having  no  parts,  it  cannot  be  partially  known.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
this  also  subverts  the  possibility  of  conceiving,  of  knowing,  the  Infinite ;  for  as 
partial,  inadequate,  not  in  all  its  extent,  etc.,  our  conception  includes  some  part 
only  of  the  object  supposed  infinite,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  Our  knowl- 
edge is,  therefore,  by  your  own  account,  limited  and  finite ;  consequently,  you 
implicitly  admit  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  at  least  no  positive  knowledge,  of 
the  infinite. 

Neither  can  I  surmise  how  we  should  ever  come  to  know  that  the  object  thus 
partially  conceived  is  in  itself  infinite ;  seeing  that  we  are  denied  the  power  of 
knowing  it  as  infinite,  that  is,  not  partially,  not  inadequately,  not  in  some  parts 
only  of  its  extent,  etc.,  but  totally,  adequately,  in  its  whole  extent,  etc. ;  in 
other  words,  under  the  criteria  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  infinitude. 
For,  as  you  truly  observe,  "everything  short  of  the  infinite  is  limited" 
(p.  223). 

Again,  as  stated,  you  describe  the  infinite  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible."  But, 
to  conceive  as  inseparable  into  parts,  an  entity  which,  not  excluding,  in  fact 
includes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for  the  human  intellect  utterly 
improbcible.  And  does  not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite  ?  If  it  does,  then  it 
contains  what  has  parts,  and  is  divisible ;  if  it  does  not,  then  is  it  exclusive :  the 
finite  is  out  of  the  infinite :  and  the  infinite  is  conditioned,  limited,  restricted,— 
finite. 
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Yoa  controvert  (p.  298,  aliln)  my  assertion,  that  to  conceive  a  tiling  in  rda- 
<ion,  is,  ipso  facto^  to  conceive  it  as  finite,  and  yon  maintain  that  the  relative  is 
not  incompatible  with  infinity,  unless  it  be  also  restrictive.  But  restrictive  I 
hold  the  relative  alwajrs  to  be,  and,  therefi>re,  incompatible  with  The  Infinite 
in  the  more  proper  signification  of  the  term,  though  infinity,  in  a  looser  signifi- 
cation, may  be  applied  to  it  My  reasons  for  thb  are  the  following :  A  relation 
is  always  a  particular  point  of  view ;  consequentiy,  the  things  thought  as  rel- 
ative and  correlative  are  always  thought  restrictively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought 
of  the  one  discrinunates  and  excludes  the  other,  and  likewise  all  things  not 
cqnceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view.  Thus,  if  we  think  of 
Socrates  and  Xanthippe  under  the  matrimonial  relation,  not  only  do  the 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  exclude  each  other  as  separate  existences, 
and,  pro  tanto,  therefore  are  restrictive ;  but  thinking  of  Socrates  as  ktu^Hmd, 
this  excludes  our  conception  of  him  as  citizen,  etc.,  etc.  Or,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  higher  relatives:  what  is  thought  as  the  object  excludes  what  is 
viewed  as  the  subject j  of  thought ;  and  hence  the  necessity  which  compelled 
Schelling  and  other  absolutists  to  place  The  Absolute  in  the  indiflference  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence.  Agiun :  we  conceive  God  in 
the  relation  of  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  as  Creator,  we 
do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditione<l,  as  infinite ;  for  there  as«  many  other  rela- 
tions of  the  Deity  under  which  we  may  conceive  Him,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  relation  of  Creator.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  conceive  God 
only  in  this  relation,  our  conception  of  Him  is  manifestly  restrictive.  Further, 
the  created  universe  is,  and  you  assert  it  to  be  (pp.  175,  180,  229),  finite. 
The  creation  is,  therefore,  an  act,  of  however  great,  of  finite  power ;  and  the 
Creator  is  thus  thought  only  in  a  finite  capacity.  God,  in  his  own  nature,  b 
infinite ;  but  we  do  not  positively  think  Him  as  infinite,  in  thinking  Him  under 
the  n>lation  of  the  Creator  of  a  finite  creation.  Finally,  let  us  suppose  the 
created  universe  (which  you  do  not)  to  be  infinite ;  in  that  case  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  asserting  two  infinities,  which  is  contradictory,  or  of 
asserting  the  supernal  absurdity,  that  God  the  Creator  is  finite,  and  the  uni- 
verse created  by  Him  is  infinite. 

In  connection  with  this,  you  expressly  deny  Space  and  Time  to  be  restric- 
tions, whilst  you  admit  them  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  thought  (p.  103 — 
117).    I  hold  them  both  to  be  restrictive. 

In  the  first  place,  take  Space^  or  Extension.  Now  what  is  conceived  as 
extended,  does  it  not  exclude  the  unextended  ?  Does  it  not  include  body,  to 
the  exclusion  of  mind  ?    Pro  tantOy  therefore,  space  is  a  limitation,  a  restriction. 

In  the  same  way  Time,  —  is  it  not  restrictive  in  excluding  the  Deity,  who 
must  be  held  to  exist  above  or  beyond  the  condition  of  time  or  succession  ? 
This,  His  existence,  we  must  believe  as  real,  though  we  cannot  positively  think, 
conceive,  understand  its  possibility.  Time,  like  Space,  thus  involving  limi- 
tation, both  must  be  excluded,  as  has  been  done  by  Schelling,  from  the  sphere, — 
from  the  supposed  notion  of  the  infinito-absolute, — 

**  Whose  kingdom  is  where  Time  and  Space  are  not'* 
Ton  ask,  if  we  had  not  a  positive  notion  of  the  thing,  how  such  a  name  as 
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Infinite  could  be  introduced  into  language  (p.  58).  The  answer  to  this  is  easjr. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  Infinite  (infinitum,  Sir^tpoy),  is  negative,  expressing 
the  negation  of  limits ;  and  I  believe  ^t  this  its  negative  character  holds  good 
in  all  languages.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  is  idle ;  for  we  have  many 
words  which,  more  directly  and  obtrusively  expressing  a  negation  of  thought, 
are  extant  in  every,  language,  as  incogitdUe,  unthinkable,  incomprehensiUe,  in- 
conceivable, unimaginable,  nonsense,  etc.,  etc. ;  whilst  the  term  infinite  directly 
denotes  only  the  negation  of  limits,  and  only  indirectly  a  negation  of  thought 

I  may  here  notice  what  you  animadvert  on  (p.  60,  76),  the  application  of 
the  term  notion,  etc.,  to  what  cannot  be  positively  conceived.  At  best  this  is 
merely  a  verbal  objection  against  an  abuse  of  language ;  but  I  hardly  think  it 
valid.  The  term  notion  can,  I  think,  be  not  improperly  applied  to  what  we  are 
unable  positively  to  construe  in  thought,  and  which  we  understand  only  by  a 
problematic  supposition.  A  round  square  cannot  certainly  be  represented; 
but,  understanding  what  is  hypothetically  required,  the  union  of  the  attribute 
round  with  the  attribute  square,  I  may  surely  say,  **  the  notion  round-square  is 
a  representative  impossibility." 

You  misrepresent,  in  truth  reverse,  my  doctrine,  in  saying  (p.  169)  that  I 
hold  **  God  cannot  act  as  a  cause,  for  the  unconditioned  cannot  exist  in  rela- 
tion." ♦!  never  denied,  or  dreamed  of  denying,  that  the  Deity,  though  infinite, 
though  unconditioned,  could  act  in  a  finite  relation.  I  only  denied,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cousin,  that  so  He  must.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  in  thinking  God 
under  relation,  we  do  not  then  think  Him,  even  negatively,  as  infinite ;  and  in 
general,  whilst  always  believing  Him  to  be  infinite,  we  are  ever  unable  to  con- 
strue to  our  minds,  —  positively  to  conceive,  —  His  attribute  itself  of  infinity. 
This  is  **  unsearchable."  This  is  "  past  finding  out"  What  I  have  sud  as  to 
the  infinite  being  (subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
our  belief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact,  the  main  scope  of  my  speculation 
is  to  show  articulately  that  we  must  believe,  as  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable 
(positively)  to  conceive,  as  even  posrable. 

I  should  have  wished  to  make  some  special  observations  on  your  seventh 
chapter,  in  relation  to  Causality ;  for  I  think  your  objections  to  my  theory  of 
causation  might  be  easily  obviated.  Assuredly  that  theory  applies  equally  to 
mind  and  matter.  These,  however,  I  must  omit  But  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  your  assertion  "  that  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  origin  of  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity?"  (p.  156.) 
Was  the  Deily  not  existent  before  the  creation  f  or  did  the  non-existent  Deity  at 
the  creation  originate  existence?  I  do  not  dream  of  imputing  to  you  such 
absurdities.  But  you  must  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  there  is  infinitely  less 
ground  to  wrest  my  language  (as  you  seem  to  do)  to  the  assertion  of  a  material 
Pantheism,  than  to  suppose  you  guilty  of  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  notice  your  denial  (p.  108)  of  my  statement,  that 
time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  line  in  which  the  past  and  future  limit 
each  other.  As  a  position  of  time  (time  is  a  protensive  quantity),  the  present, 
if  positively  conceived,  must  have  a  certain  duration,  and  that  duration  can  be 
measured  and  stated.  Now,  does  the  present  endure  for  an  hour,  a  minute,  a 
second,  or  for  any  part  of  a  second  ?  If  you  state  what  length  of  duration  it 
contains,  you  are  lost     So  true  is  the  observation  of  St  Augustin. 
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These  are  bnt  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  I  think  joar  objections 
to  my  theory  of  the  infinite  may  be  met  But,  however  scanty  and  imperfect, 
I  have  tired  myself  in  their  dictation,  and  must,  therefore,  now  leave  them, 
iritbout  addition  or  improvement,  to  your  candid  consideration. -^Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  HAMILTON. 

(€.)     DoGTaiHB    OF    RXLATIOV. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoib  of  Mr.  Stbwaht.     On  Desk,  May 
1856 ;  written  Aatamn  1855.  — Ed.) 

I.  Every  Relation  (Quod  esse  habet  ad  diudj — unius  accident^ — ^^^.^ 
refpectivumy  —  ad  aliquid, — ad  aliud,  —  re/o/um, — comparaluoi^ — sociale)  sup- 
poses at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  relative ;  that 
is,  thoujrht  to  exist  only  as  thought  to  exist  in  reference  to  each  other:  in  other 
words,  Kelauves  (jk 'wp6s  n  ox*^*'^  ^X^*^^  —  relativa  suntj  quorum  esse  est  ad 
aliud)  are,  from  the  very  notion  of  relativity,  necessarily  pluraL  Uence  Aria- 
totie's  definition  is  not  of  Relation,  but  of  things  relative.  Indeed,  a  relaticm 
of  one  term,  —  a  relative  not  referred,  —  not  related  (wpit  n  w  wpis  n),  is  an 
overt  contradiction,  —  a  proclaimed  absurdity.  The  Absolute  (the  one,  the 
not-relative,  —  not-plural)  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  relative, — these 
mutual  negatives. 

II.  A  relation  is  a  unifying  act, — a  synthesb ;  but  it  is  likewise  an  antithesis. 
For  even  when  it  results  in  denoting  agreement,  it  necessarily  proceeds  through 
a  thought  of  difference ;  and  thus  relatives,  however  they  may  in  reality  coin- 
cide, are  always  mentally  contrasted.  If  it  be  allowed,  even  the  relation  of 
identity,  —  of  the  sameness  of  a  thing  to  itself,  in  the  formula  A»3  A,  involves 
the  discrimination  and  opposition  of  the  two  terms.  Accordingly,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  relation,  there  is  no  conjunction  of  a  plurality  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
notion,  as  in  a  process  of  generalization ;  for  in  the  relation  there  is  alwaj-s  a 
division,  always  an  antithesis  of  the  several  connected  and  constituent  notions. 

IIL  Thus  relative^  are  severally  discriminated ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  spe- 
cially what  is  reftrredy  the  other  specially  vohai  is  re/erred  to.  The  former, 
opening  the  relation,  retains  the  generic  name  ofthe  Iteladve  (and  is  sometimes 
called  exclusively  the  Subject) ;  whilst  the  latter,  closing  it,  is  denominated  the 
Correlative  (and  to  this  the  word  Term  is  not  unfrequently  restricted).  Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  itself  in  the  afiirmation  of  identity, 
distinguishes  a  Relative  and  a  Correlative.  Thus  in  the  judgment,  ^  God  is 
just,"*  God  is  first  posited  as  subject  and  Relative,  and  then  enounced  as  pre- 
dicate and  Correlative. 

IV.  The  Relative  and  the  Correlative  are  mutually  referred,  and  can  always 
be  reciprocated  or  converted  (wphs  iirrtarpt^orra,  X^>«rdai,  reciproce,  ad  convert 
tentiam  diet) ;  that  is,  we  can  view  in  thought  the  Relative  as  the  Correlative, 
and  the  Correlative  as  the  Relative.  Thus,  if  we  think  the  Father  as  the  Rel- 
ative of  the  Son  as  Correlative,  we  can  also  think  the  Son  as  Relative  of  the 
Father  as  Correlative.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  here  always,  more  or 
less  obtrusive,  two  different,  though  not  independent,  relations :  for  the  relation. 
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in  which  the  Father  is  relative  and  the  Son  correlative,  is  that  of  Paternity; 
while  the  relation,  in  which  the  Son  ia  relative  and  the  Father  correlative,  is 
that  of  Filiation ;  relations,  however,  which  mutually  imply  each  other.  Thus, 
also.  Cause  and  Effect  may  be  either  Relative  or  Correlative.  But  where 
Cause  is  made  the  Relative,  the  relation  is  properly  styled  Causation;  whereas 
we  ought  to  denominate  it  Effectuation^  when  the  Effect  becomes  the  relative 
term.  To  speak  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge ;  we  have  here  Subject  and  Ob- 
ject, either  oi  which  we  may  consider  as  the  Relative  or  as  the  Correlative. 
But,  in  rigid  accuracy,  under  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  distinguish  two  reciprocal 
relations,  —  the  relation  of  knowing^  and  the  relation  of  being  knotm.  In  the 
former,  the  Subject  (that  known  as  knowing)  is  the  Relative,  the  Object  (that 
knoion  as  being  known)  is  the  Correlative ;  in  the  latter,  the  terms  are  just 
reversed. 

y.  The  Relatives  (the  things  relative  and  correlative),  as  relative,  always 
coexist  in  nature  (^  if  ^vtrti),  and  coexist  in  thought  (J^m  rf  ytr^ti).  To 
speak  now  only  of  the  latter  simultaneity ;  —  we  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot 
know,  we  cannot  define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tonto,  conceiving,  know- 
ing, defining  also  the  other.  Relative  and  Correlative  are  each  thought 
through  the  other;  so  that  in  enouncing  Relativity  as  a  condition  of  the 
thinkable,  in  other  words,  that  thought  is  only  of  the  Relative ;  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  we  think  one  thing  only  as  we  think  two  things  mutually 
and  at  once ;  which  agiun  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the 
non-Relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable. 

In  these  conditions  of  Relativity,  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  so  far  there  is 
among  them  no  difference  or  dispute. 

Note, — No  part  of  philosophy  has  been  more  fully  and  more  accurately 
developed,  or  rather  no  part  of  philosophy  is  more  determinately  certain  than 
the  doctrine  of  Relation ;  insomuch  that  in  this,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  philosophers.  The  only  variation 
among  them  is  merely  verbal ;  some  giving  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning 
to  the  words  employed  in  the  nomenclature.  For  whilst  all  agree  in  calling 
by  the  generic  name  of  relative  both  what  are  specially  denominated  the  Rel" 
ative  and  the  Correlative ;  some  limit  the  expression  Term  (terminus),  to  the 
latter,  and  others  the  expression,  Subject  (subjectum)  to  the  former ;  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  recent  philosophers  (and  these  I  follow)  apply  these  expres- 
sions indifferently  to  both  Relative  and  Correlative. 


VL    CAUSATION.— LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

(See  p.  558.) 

(a.)    Causatiok. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  op  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 
1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

My  doctrine  of  Causality  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  phenomenon  of  change, 
and  of  ignoring  the  attribute  of  power.    This  objection  precisely  reverses  the 

87 
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fact  Causation  is  by  me  proclaimed  to  be  identical  with  change, — change  of 
power  into  act  (^  omnia  mutantur  ") ;  change,  however,  only  of  appearance,  — 
we  being  nnable  to  realize  in  thought  either  existence  (substance)  apart  from 
phienomena,  or  existence  absolutely  commencing,  or  absolutely  ierminatiog. 
And  specially  as  to  power;  power  is  the  property  of  an  existent  something  (for 
it  is  thought  only  as  the  essential  attribute  of  what  is  able  so  or  so  to  exist) ; 
power  is,  consequently,  the  correlative  of  existence,  and  a  necessary  supposi- 
tion, in  this  theory,  of  causation.  Here  the  cause,  or  rather  the  complement  of 
causes,  is  nothing  but  powers  capable  of  producing  the  effect;  and  the  effect  is 
only  that  now  existing  actually,  which  previously  existed  potentially,  or  in  the 
causes.  We  must,  in  truth,  define:  —  a  cause,  the  power  of  effectuating  a 
change ;  and  an  effect,  a  change  actually  caused.    Let  us  make  the  experiment 

And,  first,  of  Causation  at  its  highest  extremity:  Try  to  think  creation. 
Now,  all  that  we  can  here  do  is  to  think  the  existence  of  a  creative  power, — a 
Fiat;  which  creation  (unextended  or  mental,  extended  or  material)  must  be 
thought  by  us  as  the  evolution,  the  incomprehensible  evolution,  by  the  exertion 
or  putting  forth  of  God's  attribute  of  productive  power,  into  eneigy.  This  Di- 
vine power  must  always  be  supposed  as  preexistent  Creation  excludes  the 
commencement  of  being :  fbr  it  implies  creative  God  as  prior ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  the  negation  of  nonentity.^  We  cannot,  indeed,  compass  the 
thought  of  what  has  no  commencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  positively  con- 
ceive (what,  however,  we  firmly  believe)  the  eternity  of  a  Self-existent, — of 
(^0(1:  but  still  less  can  we  think,  or  tolerate  the  supposition,  of  somethiug 
springing  out  of  nothing,  —  of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being. 

Again,  to  think  Causation  at  its  lowest  extremity:  As  it  is  with  Creation,  so 
is  it  with  Annihilation.  The  thought  of  both  supposes  a  Deity  and  Divine 
power ;  for  as  the  one  is  only  the  creative  power  of  God  exerted  or  put  forth 
into  act,  so  the  other  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  exerted  energy  into  power. 
We  are  able  to  think  no  complete  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  ending  of  exist- 
ence ('*  omnia  mutantur,  nihil  intent ") ;  as  we  cannot  think  a  creation  from 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  an  origination  of  being  without  a  previously  existing 
Creator,  —  a  prior  creative  power.  Causation  is,  therefore,  necessarily  trithin 
existence ;  for  we  cannot  think  of  a  change  either  from  non-existence  to  exist- 
ence, or  from  existence  to  non-existence.  The  thought  of  power,  therefore, 
always  precedes  that  of  creation,  and  follows  that  of  annihilation ;  and  as  the 
thought  of  power  always  involves  the  thought  of  existence,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  tlie  thoughts  of  creation  and  annihilation  go,  the  necessity  of  thinking  a  * 
cause  for  these  changes  exemplifies  the  facts,  —  that  change  is  only  from  one 
form  of  existence  to  another,  and  that  causation  is  simply  our  inability  to  think 
an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute  termination  of  being.  The  sum  of 
being  (actual  and  potential)  now  extant  in  the  mental  and  material  worlds, 
together  with  that  in  their  Creator,  and  the  sum  of  being  (actual  and  potential) 
in  the  Creator  alone,  before  and  after  these  worlds  existed,  is  necessarily 

1  I  have  9een  an  attempt  at  the  correction  stultified  by  self-contradiction ;  or  existence  is 

of  my  theory  of  creation,  in  which  the  Deity  created  by  a  non-existent  God,  —  an  alteraa- 

Is  made  to  originate  or  create  existence.  That  tive,  if  deliberately  held,  at  once  abrard  and 

is,  either  existence  is  created  by  an  existent  impious. 
Gqd,  on  which  alternative  the  definition  is 
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thoagbt  as  precisely  the  same.  Take  the  iostance  of  a  neutral  salt.  This  is  an 
effect,  the  product  of  various  causes,  —  and  all  are  necessarily  powers.  We 
have  here,  1°,  An  acid  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  combining 
with  the  alkali ;  2^,  An  alkali,  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  com- 
bining with  the  acid ;  8°  (Since,  as  the  chemical  brocard  has  it,  '*  corpora  non  ' 
agunt  nisi  soluta*'),  a  fluid,  say  water,  with  its  power  of  dissolving  and  holding 
in  solution  the  acid  and  alkali ;  4°,  a  translative  power,  say  the  human  hand, 
capable  of  bringing  the  acid,  the  alkali,  and  the  water,  into  correlation,  or 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  affinity.  These  (and  they  might  be  subdivided) 
are  all  causes  of  the  effect ;  for,  abstract  any  one,  and  the  salt  is  not  produced. 
It  wants  a  coefficient  cause,  and  the  concurrence  of  every  cause  is  requisite  for 
an  effect^ 

But  all  the  causes  or  coefficient  powers  being  brought  into  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, the  salt  is  the  result ;  for  an  effect  is  nothing  but  the  actual  union  of  its 
constituent  entities,  —  concauses  or  coefficient  powers.  In  thought,  causes  and 
effects  are  thus,  pro  tanto,  tautological :  an  effect  always  preexisted  potentially 
in  its  causesr.;  and  causes  always  continue  actually  to  exist  in  their  effects. 
There  is  a  ohange  of  form,  but  we  are  compelled  to  think  an  identity  in  the 
elements  of  (Existence : 

'  "Omnia  mutantnr;  nihil  interit." 

And  we  might  add,  —  "Nihil  incipit;''  for  a  creative  power  must  always  be 
conceived  as  preexistent 

Mutadon,  Causation,  Effectuation,  are  only  the  same  thought  in  different 
respects;  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  virtually  temw  convertible. 
Every  change  is  an  effect ;  every  effect  is  a  change.  An  effect  is  in  truth  just 
a  change  of  power  into  act ;  every  effect  being  an  actualization  of  the  poten- 
tial 

But  what  is  now  considered  as  the  cause  may  at  another  time  be  viewed  as 
the  effect;  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  can  extract  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  as 
effect,  out  of  the  salt,  as  principal  concause ;  and  the  square  which,  as  effect,  is 
made  up  of  two  triangles  in  conjunction,  may  be  viewed  as  cause  when  cut 
into  these  figures.  In  opposite  views.  Addition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction 
and  Divbion,  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  or  as  effects. 

Power  is  an  attribute  or  property  of  existence,  but  not  coextensive  with  it: 
for  we  may  suppose  (negatively  think)  things  to  exist  which  have  no  capacity 
of  change,  no  capacity  of  appearing. 

Creation  is  the  existing  subsequentiy  in  act  of  what  previously  existed  in 
power ;  annihilation,  on  the  contrary,  b  the  subsequent  existence  in  power  of 
what  previously  existed  in  act. 

Except  the  first  and  last  causal  agencies  (and  these,  as  Divine  operations, 
are  by  us  incomprehensible),  every  other  is  conceived  also  as  an  effect ;  there- 
fore, every  event  is,  in  different  relations,  a  power  and  an  act.     Considered  as 

1  See  above,  lect  iii.  p.  42.— £d. 
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a  caase,  it  is  a  power,  —  a  power  to  cooperate  an  effect     Considered  as  an 
effect,  it  is  an  act, — an  act  cooperated  by  caiues. 

Change  (cause  and  effect)  most  be  within  existence ;  it  must  be  merel j  €i 
phienomenal  existence.  Since  cbange  can  be  forns  only  as  it  appears  to  us, 
—only  as  it  is  known  by  us;  and  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  even  think  a 
change  either  from  non-existence  to  existence,  or  from  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence. The  change  most  be  from  substance  to  substance ;  but  substances,  apart 
from  phenomena,  are  (positively)  inconceivable,  as  phsenomena  are  (positive- 
ly) inconceivable  apart  from  substances.  For  thought  requires  as  its  conation 
the  correlatives  both  of  an  appearing  and  of  something  that  appears. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  we  are  unable  to  think  the  Divine  Attributes 
as  in  themselves  they  are,  we  cannot  think  God  without  impiety,  unless  we  also 
implieity  confess  our  impotence  to  think  Him  worthily;  and  if  we  should  assert 
that  God  is  as  we  think  or  can  afHrm  Him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
the  Deity  is  adequately  inconceivable,  is  adequately  ineffable;  since  human 
thought  and  human  language  are  equally  incompetent  to  His  InfinStiea. 


(6.)    The  Qcestioh  op  Libbett  and  Nbcessitt  ab  ViBwno  bt  thb 
Scottish  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Mbxoib  of  Mb.  Stbwabt.     Ob  Desk, 
May  1856;  written  Aatamn  1855. — £d.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  has  much  merit  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  the  Morality  of  human  actions ;  but  its  success  in  the  polem^  which  it  has 
waged  in  this  respect,  consists  rather  in  having  intrenched  the,  position  main- 
tained behind  the  common  sense  or  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  than  in 
having  rendered  the  problem  and  the  thesis  adopted  intelligible  to  the  philoso- 
pher. This,  indeed,  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  better  to  show  articulately  that  Liberty  and  Necessity  are  both  incompre- 
hensible, as  both  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought ;  but  that  though  the 
Free-agency  of  Man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can  it  be  spec- 
nladvely  disproved ;  while  we  may  claim  ibr  it  as  a  fact  of  real  actuality 
though  of  inconceivable  possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our  actions.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  question  of  free  and  bond-will  is  in  theory  abolished,  leaving, 
however,  practically  our  Liberty,  and  all  the  moral  interests  of  man  entire. 

Mr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  disposed  to  acknowledge,  against  Reid,  that,  in 
certain  respects,  the  problem  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  human  thought,  and  to 
admit  that  all  reasoning  for,  as  all  reasoning  against,  our  liberty,  is  on  Uiat 
account  invalid.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  alignments  against  himnan  free- 
agency,  drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  says,  "  In  reviewing  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  I 
have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  those  which  the  Necessitarians  have  founded 
on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  because  I  do  not  think  these  fairly  applicable 
to  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  they  draw  an  inference  from  what  is  altogether 
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placed  beyond  die  reach  of  our  faculliesy  agiunst  a  fact  for  -which  everj  man  has 
the  evidence  of  his  own  consciousness,**^ 

(C.)   LiBKRTT   AND  NeGESSITT. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Mebioir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 
185&;  written  Autumn  1855. — £d.) 

The  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways . 

I.  The  opposing  parties  may  endeavor  to  show  each  that  his  thesis  is  distinct, 
intelligible,  and  consistent,  whereas  that  the  anti-thesis  of  his  opponent  is  indis- 
tinct, unintelligible,  and  contradictory. 

n.  An  opposing  party  may  endeavor  to  show  that  the  thesis  of  either  side  is 
unthinkable^  and  thus  abolish  logically  the  whole  problem,  as,  on  both  alterna- 
tives, beyond  the  limits  of  human  thought ;  it  being,  however,  open  to  him  to 
argue  that,  though  unthinkable,  his  thesis  is  not  annihilated,  there  being  con- 
tradictory opposites,  one  of  which  must  consequently  be  held  as  true,  though 
we  be  unable  to  think  the  possibility  of  either  opposite ;  whilst  he  may  be  able 
to  appeaf  to  a  direct  or  indirect  declaration  of  our  conscious  nature  in  favor  of 
the  alternative  which  he  maintains. 

The  former  of  these  modes  of  arguing  has  been  the  one  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  this  controversy.  The  Libertarian,  indeed,  has  often  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  calling  in  a  deliverance  of  consciousness ;  the  Neces- 
sitarian, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  deliverance  to  appeal  to,  and  he  has  only 
attempted,  at  best,  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  this  ground  of  argumentation  by 
denying  the  fact  or  extenuating  the  authority  of  the  deliverance. 

The  latter  (k  these  lines  of  argumentation,  I  may  also  observe,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  employed,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time  legitimately 
employed,  by  myself:  for  Kant  could  not  consistently  defer  to  the  authority  of 
Reason  in  its  practical  relations,  after  having  shown  that  Reason  in  its  specu- 
lative operations  resulted  only  in  a  complexus  of  antilogies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Reason,  —  that  Consciousness  within  its  legit- 
imate limits,  is  always  veracious,  —  that  in  generating  its  antinomies,  Kant's 
'  Reason  transcended  its  limits,  violated  its  laws,  —  that  Consciousness,  in  fact, 
is  never  spontaneously  false,  and  that  Reason  is  only  self-contradictory  when 
driven  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  rely  on 
a  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  when  that  deliverance  is  that  a  thing  is,  though 
wc  may  be  unable  to  think  how  it  can  be. 

1  Active  and  Moral  Potvers^  vol.  1.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  886. 
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Abel,  cai>e  of  dreaming  mentioned  by,  458. 

Abercrombik  (Dr.  John),  referred  to  on 
Bomuambulism,  228;  on  cases  of  mental  la- 
tency, 286. 

ABEBCROMBr,  618. 

Absolute,  dstlnctions  of  mode  of  reaching 

it,  683-4,  68^.    See  Regulative  Faculty. 
AB8TRACTIOI,  see  Attention  and  Elaborative 

Faculty. 
Abbtuactivi  knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 
Academical    honors,     principles     which 

should  reguate,  633  et  seq. 
Accident,  what,  106. 
Act,  what,  124    &e  Energy. 
Active,  its  dtfects  as  a  philosophical  term, 

79,128. 
Activity,  alwtys  conjoined  with  passivity  in 

creation,  216.   See  Consciousness. 
Actual,  distinttions  of  fVom  potential,  124. 

See  £xi!>tence. 
Addison,  quotol  to  the  effect  that  the  mental 

faculties  are  aot  independent  existences, 

268. 
JE8CHTLU8,  quofed,  244. 
JEoidius,  292;  m  Touch,  876. » 
AoBiPPA  (Com«]iU8),  68. 
Aiff^ffiSi  ambifuous,  662.    See  Feeling. 
Akenside,  quoted  on  Fear,  607. 
Albeiitus  3fagius,  176,  292;  on  Touch,  876. 
Alchindus,  291. 
Alcm^on,  352. 

Alensis,  or  Alesus,  Alex.,  176,  292.  887. 
Alexandria,  vhool  of,  76. 
Alfarabi,  213. 
Aloazel,  first  ecplioitly  maintained  the  hy- 

potheiis  of  AsEHtance  or  Occasional  Causes, 

210,642;  his  simame,  642     5^^ 'Causality. 
Alison,  Rev.  A,  noticed  on  Association,  612. 
Ahmonius  Hernise,  referred  to  on  definition 

of  phiIwioph>  86,  81;  quoted  on  mental 

3x>weni,  271 ;  (uoted  on  Breadth  and  Depth 

of  notions,  4'3. 
A.^i'ALT8iB,  wilt,  69;  the  necessary  condition 

of  pliilosoph ,  i6. ;  see  Philosophy ;  relations 

of  analysis  sid  synthesis,  69,  70;  nature  of 


scientific,  70  et  seq. ;  three  rules  of  psycho- 
logical, 282;  critical,  its  sphere,  403,  see  Crit- 
ical Method ;  In  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion, the  analysis  of  the  one  corresponds  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  other,  610;  coufUsion 
among  philosophers  f^om  not  having  ob- 
served this,  611;  synthesis  in  Greek  logi- 
cians is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  modern 
philosophers,  611 ;  Platonic  doctrine  of  di- 
vision called  Analytical,  611. 

Analytic  Judgment,  what,  681. 

Anamnestic,  see  Mnemonic. 

Anaxaooras,  862. 

Ancillon  (Frederick),  50,  177,  263;  quoted 
on  difficulty  of  psychological  study,  266, 
266,  428;  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  442; 
quoted  on  Imagination,  466;  on  the  same, 
467;  su  Representative  Faculty;  469-60,  see 
ibid. 

Andbb,  P£re,  442;  his  treatise  Sur  U  Beau, 
CJ4. 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  os,  652. 

Aphrodisiensis,  Alex.  81,  176;  quoted  on 
mental  powers,  271, 291;  quoted  on  Aristo- 
tle's doctrine  of  species,  298;  on  Touch,  876; 
on  contrariety  and  simultaneity,  484. 

Apollinaris,  on  Touch,  376. 

Appetency,  term  objectionable  as  common 
designation  both  of  will  and  desire,  128. 

Aquinas,  9,  48;  maintained  that  the  mind 
can  attend  to  only  a  single  object  at  once, 
176 ;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers,  272, 292, 
316 

Arbuthnot,  quoted,  115. 

Archimedes,  180. 

Aroentinas,  292. 

Aristotle,  9, 14, 26, 82;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  86,  87;  referred  to  on  the 
same,  86,  46;  quoted  on  the  qiutstiones  scibi- 
Us,  39;  see  Empirical,  40;  quoted  on  the  end 
of  philosophy,  42,  46,  46,  48,  49,  60,  62; 
quoted  on  Wonder  as  a  cause  of  philosophy, 
65,  59,  63,  66,  75,  79,  88;  Af«  Art;  made  the 
consideration  of  the  soul  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  nature,  89,  95,  98,  106,  110;  dis- 
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tinetion  of  aetive  and  panive  power  firat 
formally  euounoed  by,  123;  bis  dUtiuction 
of  habit  aud  dtopoaltion,  124,  125;  quoted 
on  will  aud  desire,  128;  had  no  special  term 
for  coniiciou»ne«8, 186;  supposed  intellect  to 
be  cognizant  of  its  own  operations,  137;  his 
doctrine  in  regard  to  self  apprehension  of 
Bense,  138;  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  cannot  exist  in  two  dUlbrent  states  at 
the  same  moment,  174, 186;  whether  a  nat- 
ural realist,  205,  212, 218,  262,  298;  on  relar 
tion  of  soul  to  body,  272,  8j6;  his  doctrine 
of  species,  di\  ision  of  opinions  regarding, 
291-2;  passages  quoted  from  in  which  c78os 
and  rvwoi  occur,  292, 874;  problem  regard- 
ing plurality  of  senses  under  Touch  mooted 
by,  875,  412;  $et  Conservative  Faculty;  4^, 
««  Reproductive  Faculty  ;  430,  «r<  ibU. , 
doubtful  whether  Aristotle  or  Uomer  were 
poescstied  of  the  more  powerfhl  imagination, 
iU,  40),  463;  held  tliat  general  names  are 
only  abbreviated  definitions,  488,  500;  4<e 
Language;  his  definition  of  the  infinite,  531 ; 
held  that  scnite  has  no  perception  of  the 
cautial  uextt«,  541,  573;  his  doctrine  oi  the 
pleasurable,  585;  see  Feelings;  the  gcuuine- 
sess  of  the  Magma  Moralia  and  Eudtmian 
Eihirg  attributed  to,  questionable,  585. 

Aribtutelians,  the,  their  doctrine  of  oon- 
scioui(ueiHs,  138;  certain  of,  first  held  con- 
scioii»nes9  to  be  a  special  fliculty,  139;  lield 
doctrine  of  Physical  influence,  212;  divided 
on  question  of  continual  energy  of  intellect, 
21S;  doctrine  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  of  the  soul  to  the 
different  mental  powers,  272,  856;  certain 
of,  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  species,  291-2; 
their  division  of  tbe  mental  plucnomeua, 
5tiO. 

Arxacld,  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  302; 
only  adopted  by  the  few,  812.  &e  Percep- 
tion. 

Abiminensis,  «ee  Gregory  of  Rimini. 

ARCiAaA,485. 

Abath'IATIon  of  Ideas,  what  in  general,  244; 
a  pluL'uumenon  of,  seemingly  anomalous, 
244,  254;  explained  by  principle  of  mental 
latency,  254,  255;  *et  Reproductive  and  Rep- 
reoeiitatlve  Faculties;  as  a  general  cause 
which  contributes  to  raise  energy,  611;  ue 
Feelings. 

Aut  and  Science,  history  of  the  application 
of  the  terms,  81;  duliuition  of  Art  by  Aris- 
totle, 83. 

Art8,  1'  iue,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44. 

AiTENTioTr,  act  of  the  same  faculty  as  refl(*c- 
tion,  164;  not  a  fucplty  difTcrcnt  from  con- 
sciousnem,  164  tt  uq.;  what,  165;  as  a  gen- 
eral pho-nomenon  of  consciousness.  165; 
whether  we  can  attend  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle object  at  once,  165  et  seq.^  173  ef  seq.;  this 


question  canvassed  in  the  middle  ages.  ITS; 
possible  without  an  act  of  tree  will,  171:  of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  \1%\  nature  and  im- 
portance of,  ift.;  tlie  question,  how  many 
oh^eeta  can  the  mind  attend  to  at  once  eon- 
aidered,  176  ei  teq^  how  answered  by  Bon- 
net, Tucker,  Deetutt-Tracy.  Degeraudo.  aud 
by  the  author,  177;  value  of  attentien  eoo- 
sidered  in  its  highest  degree  as  ai  act  of 
will,  177;  instances  of  the  power  «f.  179  et 
uq. ;  Malebranche  quoted  on  place  and  im- 
portance of,  181  c<  $eq  i  Stewart  commended 
on,  182.    See  Conservative  Facul^. 

Attributb,  what,  106. 

Ai'auRTis,  St.,  hia  analysis  of  paii.49. 81,98: 
his  employment  of  cotueiuSy  an4  eonscinaia,- 
136;  inclined  to  doctrine  of  PIsutic  Medinm^ 
218;  his  doctrine  of  matter,  ibi  quoted  on 
our  ignorance  of  the  substaice  of  mind 
aud  body,  214;  on  continual  iuergj  of  in- 
tellect, 218;  quoted  on  menta  powen.  270, 
292;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  tiat  the  soul  is 
all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  erery  part,  356. 
387,  412;  see  Conservative  Famlty;  430.  «e 
Reproductive  Faculty;  442«sm  iMtf..  513. 
quoted  on  energetic  emotioBM  608;  on  bcaa- 
ty,  625,  see  Feelings. 

Avkmpacx,  213L 

AvEUROEB,  46,  79;  held  God  to  be  the  only 
real  agent  in  tte  nnivene^OO;  on  Toiwli. 
376,542. 

AviCBiniA.,  on  Touch,  876, 41i 

Bacon,  18,41,  66.  68,  67, 76;his  division  of 
the  sciences  and  of  philoe^y,  84, 98, 179; 
see  Attention,  876, 686. 

Dalzao,  618. 

Barbetrac,  518. 

Battkux,  5^4. 

Badmoartest.  flnt  to  applythe  term  ^Mkrtk 
to  the  philo^pby  of  taste37;  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Siflicient  Reason 
iVom  that  of  Contradiction  546. 

Bbaslkv,  his  opinion  of  Bid's  polemic  on 
I'erception.  298. 

Bkattie,  92;  on  laws  of  Aaociatlon,  430. 

Bxautt,  see  Feelings. 

Belixjt  precedes  knowIedge32. 

BELLOVACKK8I8,  VinoentiuAi387. 

Denekb.  252,  465. 

Bkrkblbv,  quoted  on  testintny  of  con»ioa»- 
uess  in  Perception,  201,  20;  his  Le/tmee  of 
the  Tkeorf  of  Vtiioa,  refened  to.  8W,  jee 
Sight;  quoted  on  Nominalim,  478, 483. 

Bernard  US  (J.  Bap),  290. 

Bertram),  quoted  on  Descaiea*  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  591. 

BlEDKRMAKK,  646. 

BiEL,  176,  272,  542. 

Bii.PiarQER,  43!);  see  Beprodotive  Faculty, 

474. 
Blu>'DB,  261 ;  quoted  on  dlfilcu^'  of  p^chol- 
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og\etil  study,  283,  265, 849;  quoted  565,  569; 

see  Feelings. 
BoBTHiCB,  48,  99,  416. 
lton?i,233. 

BONAVENTmiA,  292. 

Bo?nrKT,  Charles,  176, 579. 

BOXSTETTEN,  176. 

B08COVICH,  C83. 

bosTocK,  Dr.,  his  Physiology  referred  to,  378, 
661. 

BouHOURS,  613. 

Brain,  account  of  experiments  on  weight 
of,  by  the  author,  669-60;  remarks  on  Dr. 
Morton's  tables  on  the  size  of,  660—662. 

Brakdis,  82,  38,  86,  38,  40, 118. 

BRODwisSEKScnAPTBK,  the  Bread  and  But- 
ter h^iences,  5, 16. 

Brqutm  (Bishop),  93;  his  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stance, 106. 

BBbwK,  Dr.  Thomas,  92;  defines  conscious- 
ness by  feeling,  128,  132;  erroneously  as- 
serts that  consciousness  has  generally  been 
classed  as  a  special  faculty,  144 ;  holds  that 
the  mind  cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment 
in  two  diflferent  <«tate8, 1(^,  178i  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  criticised,  176;  it  renders  com- 
parison impossible,  175;  and  violates  the 
integrity  of  consciousness,  198, 196;  wrong 
in  asserting  that  philosophers  in  general 
regard  the  mental  powers  as  distinct  and 
independent  existences,  268;  his  general  er- 
ror in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  Tei-cep- 
tion,  288,  see  Perception ;  his  criticism  of 
Held  on  theories  of  Perception,  28S  ft  seq  , 
298;  his  errors  in  regard  to  Perception  vital, 
299;  coincides  with  Priestley  in  censuring 
Reid's  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 305;  his  interpretation  of  Locke's 
opinion  explicitly  contradicted  by  Locke 
himself,  306-7;  adduces  Uobbes  as  an  in- 
stance of  Reid's  historical  inaccuracy  in 
regard  to  theories  of  Perception,  308;  his 
single  argument  in  support  of  the  view 
that  Reid  was  a  Cosmothetic^  Idealist  re- 
futed, 317  et  seq. ;  adopted  division  of  seniles 
corresponding  to  the  Sensus  Vagus  and  Sen- 
sus  Fixus  of  the  German  philosophers,  377; 
controverted  opinion  that  extension  is  an 
otject'of  Sight,  380,  882  et  seq. ;  on  laws  of 
Association,  430;  quoted  on  Conceptual  ism, 
481,  see  Elaborative  Faculty;  493,  see  Lan- 
guage; 6^,  et  uq.y  see  Causality. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  18,  see  Mind,  613. 

Brccrer,  61. 

Buchanan  (George),  quoted,  280. 

BuD^us,  180. 

BuFFiER,  P6re,  right  in  regard  to  degrees 
of  evidence  in  consciousnef«,  191;  distin- 
guished Pcrcei rtion  fl-om  Sensation,  331. 

BUFPON,  179,  376. 

BuRATELLtrs,  Gabriel,  quoted  on  Platonic 
doctrine  of  vision,  290. 


BURGERSDTCK,  83,  607. 

Bdrke,  quoted  on  value  of  reflective  studies, 

10. 
Butler  (Bishop),  referred  to  on  our  mental 

identity,  260. 
Btron,  quoted,  82. 

C^SALPrNUS,  Andreas,  501. 

C^KSARiNUS,  Virgiuius,  quoted  on  Painful 
Affections,  606. 

Cajetan,  176, 272, 317. 

Calderwood,  Henry,  letter  of  author  to, 
684—688. 

Campamella,  quoted  on  mental  powers, 271, 
496,  see  Language. 

Campbell,  Principal,  92;  a  nominalist,  476. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  quoted,  35. 

Capacitv,  origin  and  meaning  of,  123;  ap- 
propriately applied  <o  natural  capabilities, 
124;  dititingttished  from  faculty,  269. 

Capreolus,  176, 272, 29i 

Cardaillac,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of 
mental  latency,  235,  251;  quoted  on  ditri- 
culty  of  psychological  study,  2B3,  265; 
quoted,  444  et  uq.  See  Reproductive  Fac- 
ulty. 

Cardan,  180;  on  Touch,  376  j  on  pleasure, 
589,  see  Feelings. 

Carleton,  Thomas  Compt,  688. 

Carneades,  180. 

Carpenter  (Dr.),  referred  to  on  somnambu- 
lism, 223. 

Cartesians,  the,  division  of  philosophy  bjr, 

84;  fully  evolved  the  hypothesis  of  asr^ist- 

ance  or  occasional  causes,  209;  made  cou> 

!      sciousness  the  essence  of  thought,  251. 

;  Carus  (Fred.  Aug.),  262,  429,  570,  ue  Feel- 

j      i^f^- 
Cabaubon,  Isaac,  quoted   on  memory  of 

I      Joseph  Scallger,  425. 
Cabmank,  Otto,  his  use  of  the  term  psychot- 

I  ogy,  95. 
Causalitt,  of  second  causes  at  least  two 
necessary  to  the  production  of  every  eflbct, 
408,  564;  the  First  Cause  cannot  be  by  us 
apprehended,  but  must  be  believed  in,  43; 
the  law  of,  evolved  fVom  the  principle  of 
the  conditioned,  682  el  seq. ;  problem  of,  and 
attempts  at  solution,  582;  phenomenon  of, 
what,  532  et  seq. ;  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
gin to  be  is  necessarily  thought  by  us  as 
having  previously  existed  under  another 
form,  533;  hence  an  absolute  tautology  be- 
tween the  effect  and  its  cauwis,  ib.;  not 
necessary  to  tlie  notion  of,  that  we  should 
know  the  particular  causes  of  the  particu- 
lar eflfect,  634;  Brown's  account  of  the  phoe- 
n  omen  on  of,  534,  536;  Professor  Wilson 
quoted  on  Brown's  doctrine  of,  53G;  fun- 
damental defect  in  Brown's  thcor)-,  538; 
classification  of  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
oriijin  of  the  principle  of,  538;  these  con- 
88 
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and  eonseientioj  ib. ;  as  uflod  by  Augustin,  ib. ; 
as  nsed  bf  Quiutilian,  Cicero, 'Tertnllian, 
and  other  of  the  Latin  fathers,  ib.;  how  ex- 
pressed in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, ib. ;  no  term  for,  in  Greek  until  the 
decline   of  philosophy,   ib.;  terms  tanta- 
mount to,  adopted   by  the  later  Platon- 
Ists  and  Aristotelians,  188;  the  most  gen- 
eral characteristic  of,  189;  special  condi- 
tions of,  ib;  those  generally  admitted,  ib. 
etuq.;  implie9,  1.  actual  knowledge,  t6. ;  2. 
immediate  knowledge,  ib. ;  8.  contrast,  140, 
141;   4.  judgment,  602;   6.  memor>',  141; 
special  conditions  of,  not  generally  admit- 
ted,   143  et  seq.;    coextensire   with    our 
knowledge,  143  et  aeq.;  a  special  faculty 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  144  ei  srq. ; 
Beid^s  limitation  of  the  pphere  of,  unten- 
able, 146  et  seq. ;  no  consciousness  of  a  cog- 
nitive act  without  a  consciousness  of  its 
object,  146  el  seq. ;  this  shown  in  detail  with 
regard  to  imagination,  147;  Memory,  149 
et  seq. ;  External  Perception,  154  et  seq. ;  At- 
tention and  Reflection  acts  subordinate  to 
and  contained  in  consciousness,  maintained 
against  Reid  and  Stewart,  160  et  seq. ;  see 
Reid,  evidence  and  authority  of,  183  et  seq. ; 
th^source  of  philosophy,  ib.  et  seq.,  197;  ver- 
acity of,  implied  in  possibility  of  philoso- 
phy, 183;  as  the  criterion  of  philosophy, 
naturally  clear  and  unerring,  184;   three 
grand  laws  under  which  its  phenomena 
can  be  legitimately  investigated,  186  et  seq.^ 
1.  the  law  of  Parcimony,  ib.;  fact  of,  what, 
187;  its  fhcts  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view,  188 ;  how  far  doubt  is  possible  re- 
garding a  fact  of,  188;  the  two  degrees  of 
the  evidence  of,  confounded  by  Stewart, 
189  et  seq. ;  results  of  the  law  of  Parcimony 
as  applied  to,  191;  the  second  and  third 
laws  regulating  the  investigation  of,  —  In- 
tegrity and  Harmony,  191-2  et  seq.;  how 
skepticism  arises  out  of  the  violation  of  the 
Integrity  of,  192;  the  integrity  of,  violated 
bjr  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  193  et  seq  ;  the  abso- 
lute and   universal  veracity  of,  must  be 
maintained,  196;  first  general  fact  of,  — its 
Duality  what,  and  how  violated,  200  et  seq. ; 
the  fact  of  the  testimony  of,  in  Perception 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  its  truth,  200  et 
seq.;  348;  authors  quoted  to  this  eflfect,— 
Berkeley,  201;  Hume,  ib.;  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  given  by,  in  equal  counterpoise  and  in- 
dependence,  208;   different   philosophical 
systems  originating  in  this  fact  of  the  dual- 
ity of,  as  accepted  or  rejected,  — Natural 
Realism,  203;  Substantialism  and  Nihilism, 
204;  Substantialism  divided  into  Hypothet- 
ical Dualism  or  Cosmothetio  Idealism,  and 
Monism  or  Unitarianlsm,  205;  Monism,  its 
subdivisions,  205-^;  second  general  fact  of 
—  the  Activity  and  Passivity  of  mind,  210 


St  seq. ;  we  are  active  in  so  ikr  as  we  are  con- 
scious, 217 ;  Are  we  always  consciously  ac- 
tive? 217  et  seq.;  this  question  is  confined 
to  the  pluenomena  of  sleep  and  somnam- 
bulism, ib. ;  not  identical  with  the  question, 
—  Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  con- 
sciousness ?  ib. ;  opinions  of  philosophers 
on  the  former  question,  218  et  seq.;  dealt 
with  by  philosophers  rather  by  hypothesis 
than  by  experiment,  222;  conclusions  from 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  tb.  ; 
Lockers  ottjeotion,  that  consciousness  and 
the  recollection  of  consciousnen  are  con- 
vertible, disproved  by  somnambulism,  i6., 
and  by  the  fact  that  dreaming  is  possible 
without  memory,  223;  that  the  mind  re- 
mains conscious  during  sleep  established  by 
experience,  224;  results  of  the  author^s  per- 
sonal experience,  — that  the  mind  is  never 
wholly  inactive,  and  that  we  are  never 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity,  224-^; 
JoufiW>y  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  of  sundry  other 
conclusions,  226  et  seq.;  cases  adduced  in 
support  of  afilrmative  of  question,  that  we 
are  always  consciously  active,  282-4  et  seq  ; 
Is  the  mind  ever  unconsciously  modified? 
285  et  seq. ;  this  question  not  mooted  in  this 
country,  286;  how  decided  in  Germany  and 
France,  285, 251 ;  the  mind  contains  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  are  unconscious,  285 
et  seq.;  three  degrees  of  mental  latency,  \b, 
et  seq, ;  the  first  and  second  degrees  illus- 
trated by  cases,  286  et  seq  ;  cases  of  mad- 
ness, 237;  of  fever,  287;  case  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Laval,  288;  case  given  by  Coleridge, 
289;  the  third  degree  of  mental  latency,  241 ; 
the  problem  in  regard  to  the  third  degree — 
Are  there,  in  ordinary,  mental  modifica- 
tions of  which  we  are  uncouFcious,  but 
which  manifest  their  existence  by  facts  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  241  et  seq.,  268  et 
seq  ;  this  problem  considered  in  itself  and 
in  its  history,  ib.;  the  afiSrmative  main- 
tained, 241  et  seq. ;  the  mental  modifications 
in  question  manifest  their  existence  through 
their  effects,  242;  this  established  from  the 
nature  of  consciousness  itfelf,  ib.;  the  Fpe- 
cial  evidence  for  the  affirmative  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  adduced,  242  et  seq  ;  in  I  Ex- 
ternal Perception,  24ft-4,  253;  II.  Associa- 
tion  of  Ideas,  241  et  seq.,  254  et  seq  ;  III.  On 
Acquired  Dexterities  and  Habits,  247  tt  seq., 
255  et  seq. ;  history  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conscious mental  modifications,  250  et  seq. ; » 
Leibnitz  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine, 
252;  authors  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  la- 
tency, 251-2;  consciousness  and  memory  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  each  other,  256;  three 
principal  facts  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  general  pluenomena  of,  258  et  seq. ; 
1.  Self- Existence,  268;  2.  Mental  Unity  or 
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Descartes,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, S5,  51,  63,  76;  his  division  of  phi- 
losophy, 88;  his  doctrine  of  substance,  106; 
regarded  fiaculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fun- 
damental power  of  mind,  129 ;  tlie  first 
uniformly  to  use  conscUntia  as  equivalent 
to  consciousnem,  136;  used  rtfiection  in  its 
psychological  application, .164,  179;  see  At- 
tention, 200;  to  him  belongs  the  hypothesis 
of  Occasional  Causes,  208,  209,  214;  held 
that  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  218 ;  his 
cogito  ergo  suntj  258,  644,  271;  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  295;  twofold  use  of 
the  term  ittea  by,  296;  held  the  more  com- 
plex hypothesis  of  Representative  Terccp- 
tlon,  300  et  seq.;  distin^^uished  Perception 
from  Sensation,  834;  recalled  attention  to 
the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities,  342,  515,.  see  Regulative  Faculty; 
on  pleasure,  591,  see  Feelings. 

Desire,  see  Conation  and  Will. 

Destutt-Tracy,  177. 

Dbvillemandy,  referred  to  on  Arlstotle^s 
doctrine  of  species,  292. 

DbVbies,  801. 

Dexterities,  acquired,  see  Habit. 

DiANOETic,  how  to  be  employed,  574.  See 
Logic. 

DiOBY  (Sir  Kenelm),  857. 

DiooE>'ES,  ue  Laertius. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy,  the  author's  re- 
ferred to,  9, 40, 48, 47,  etc. 

Disposition,  what,  124. 

Doom  ATI  ST8,  a  sect  of  physicians,  noticed, 
89;  headed  by  Galen,  i6. 

DoNBLLUS,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Doubt,  the  first  step  to  philosophy,  57, 63;  on 
this  philosophers  unanimous,  ib.;  testimo- 
nies to  need  of,  ib.    See  Philosophy. 

Dreaming,  possible  without  memory,  223: 
an  efibct  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 457;  case  of,  mentioned  by  Abel, 
458. 

Du  Bos,  on  pleasure,  594;  see  Feelings. 

DuRANDUS,  176;  quoted  on  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, 292;  his  doctrine  of  species  concurred 
in  by  Occam,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  and  Diel, 
ib. ;  quoted  on  distinction  of  intuitive  and 
abstractive  knowledge,  316. 

Eberhard,  560.    Su  Feelings. 

Education,  Liberal  and  Professional,  dis- 
criminated, 4;  the  true  end  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, 11;  place  and  importance  of  the 
feelings  in  education,  12,  636;  the  great 
problem  in,  637. 

Eoo,  or  Self,  meaning  of,  illustrated  fVom 
Plato,  113;  Aristotle,  Hierocles,  Cicero, 
Macrobius,  Arbuthnot,  Gatien-Amoult, 
quoted  in  further  illustration  of,  114-15; 
the  terms  Ego  and  Non-Ego,  preferable 
to  Self  and  Not-Self;  116 ;  how  expressed 


in  German  and  French,  ib.;  the  Ego  and 
Non-Ego  given  by  consciousness  in  equal 
counterpoise  and  independence,  203;  see 
Consciousness. 
Elabqrativb  Faculty,  what,  276,  284,  468; 
acts  included  under,  ib.;  how  designated, 
276, 468;  defect  in  the  analysis  of  this  Ac- 
uity by  philosophers,  464;  positions  to  be 
established  regarding,  ib.;  comparison  as 
determined  by  objective  conditions,  465;  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  think- 
ing subject,  466  et  seq»;  Classification,  Com- 
position, or  Synthesis  shown  to  be  an  act 
of  comparison,  466,  474;  in  regard  to  com- 
plex or  collective  notions,  466;  in  the  sim- 
plest act  of  classification,  the  mind  depend- 
ent on  language,  467;  Decomposition  two- 
fold, 1.  in  the  interest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  4GS: 
2.  in  the  interest  of  Science,  ib. ;  Abstrac- 
tion, ib.  et  seq. ;  abstraction  of  the  senses, 
ib.;  abstraction  a  natural  and  necessary 
processs,  469 ;  the  work  of  comparison, 
470 ;  Generalization,  ib.  et  seq. ;  idea  ab- 
stract and  individual,  ib. ;  abstract  general 
notions,  \ihat  and  how  formed,  471;  two- 
fold quantity  in  notions,  —  Extension  and 
Comprehension,  ib. ;  their  designations,  472; 
abstraction  from,  and  attention  to,  are 
correlative  terms,  474 ;  Partial  or  Con- 
crete Abstraction,  t&. ;  Modal  Abstrac- 
tion, ib. ;  generalizaition  dependent  on  ab- 
straction, but  abstraction  does  not  involve 
generalization,  ib. ;  Stewart  quoted  to  this 
efl^act,  ib. ;  Can  we  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  is  denoted  by  an  abstract  general 
term?  476  etseq.;  the  controversy  between 
Nominalism  and  Conceptualirm  principally 
agitated  in  Britain,  ib. ;  two  opinions  on. 
which  still  divide  philosophers,  ib.;  Nomi- 
nalism, what,  477;  maintained  by  Hobbes, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  ib;  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
as  stated  by  Berkeley,  478-9,  488;  Concep- 
tual ism  maintained  by  Locke,  479;  by 
Brown,  480-81 ;  Brown's  doctrine  criti- 
cized. 431  et  seq.;  his  conftitation  of  Nom- 
inalism, 482;  1.  That  the  Nominalists  allow 
the  apprehension  of  resemblance,  proved 
against  Brown  by  reference  to  Hobbes,  482; 
Hume,  483;  Adam  Smith,  ib.;  Campbell. 
484;  Stewart,  ib.;  2.  That  Brown  wrong  in 
holding  that  the  feeling  (notion)  of  simili- 
tude is  general,  and  oonstitotes  the  general 
notion,  — proved  by  a  series  of  axioms. 
484-5;  possible  grounds  of  Brown's  suppo- 
sition that  the  feeling  of  resemblance  is 
universal,  486-8;  summary  of  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Generalization,  488 ;  Brown's 
doctrine  of  general  notions  fiirther  consid- 
ered, 489;  Does  language  originate  in  gen- 
eral appellatives  or  by  proper  names?  492 
ciMj.,  see  Language;  Judgment  andRea- 
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Krng,  565-6 ;  II.  What  is  the  poBltion  of 
the  Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other 
classes  of  mental  phenomena?  667  et  seq.,- 
Biunde  quoted  on  this  question,  567-9; 
intermediate  between  the  cognitions  and 
conations,  667  ;  importance  of  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of,  563;  place  of  the  theory  of,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  568;  III.  Into  what  subdivis- 
ions are  the  Feelings  to  be  distributed?  t6., 
el  uq. ;  divisions  proposed  by  philosophers, 
ib  ;  by  Kant,  ib. ;  Schnlze,  570;  Hlllebrand, 
ib.f  Herbart,  t&.;  Cams,  ib.;  how  discrimi- 
nated from  cognition  and  conation,  672; 
what  are  the  general  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  existence  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  ? 
573  tt  seq,;  I.  Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain 
stated  in  the  abirtract,  ?&.,  e<  seq. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  opposed  as  contraries,  575;  defi- 
nitions of  pleasure  and  pain,  577;  these 
illustrated,  1.  pleasure  the  reflex  of  energy, 
ih.;  2.  spontaneous  and  unimpeded,  578;  8. 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  ib.;  pleasure 
Positive  and  Negative,  ib.;  pain  Positive 
and  Negative,  679;  positive  pain  subdi- 
vided, ib.;  corollaries  from  preceding  doc- 
trine, ib. ;  general  historical  notices  of  the- 
ories of  the  Pleasurable,  580  et  seq. ;  these 
theories  fall  into  two  grand  classes — the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic,  581 ;  Plato  the  first 
to  attempt  the  generalization  of  a  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  Plato^s  theory, — 
that  a  state  of  pleasure  is  always  preceded 
by  a  st^  of  pain,  t6.,  et  seq. ;  sum  of  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  588 ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  and 
supplement  the  Platonic,  584;  the  theory 
of  Aristotle, — pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  power,  685; 
nothing  added  in  antiquity  to  the  two  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  686;  the  theo- 
rte.s  oflPlato  and  Aristotle  reduced  to  unity, 
687  ;  in  what  sense  the  Platonic  dogma  is 
true,  ib. ;  after  compulsory  inaction  pleasure 
higher  than  In  ordinary  circumstances,  588 ; 
unfair  to  apply  the  magnifying  eflbct  of 
contrast  to  disprove  the  positive  reality 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  pain,  ib. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  both  Absolute  and  Kelative,  589; 
Cardan  held  a  theory  identical  with  Plato's, 
t^. ,'  his  theory  criticized,  600 ;  Montaigne 
held  a  similar  doctrine,  ib. ;  Descart^'  doc- 
trine of  the  pleasurable,  691 ;  groundlessly 
lauded  for  its  novelty  and  Importance,  ib. ; 
only  a  vague  version  of  that  of  Aristotle, 
582;  Leibnitz  adopted  both  the  counter  the- 
ories, ib.;  doctrine  of  Wolf,  ib.;  wrongly 
considers  pleasure  an  attribute  of  the  ob- 
ject, 693;  Wolfs  doctrine  partially  assailed 
by  Hendelssohn,  694  ;  doctrine  of  Du  Bos 
and  Pouilly,  ib.;  of  Sulzer,  595,  598;  of 
Genovesi  and  Verri,  598  j  of  Kant,  699; 


Classification  of  Feelings,  602  ;  their  prin- 
ciple of  classification  internal,  ib. ;  admit 
of  a  twofold  classification,  as  Causes  and  as 
Effects,  ib. ;  as  causes  divided  into  Pleasur- 
able  and  Painful,  603;  application  of  fore- 
going theory  to  explain  in  general  the 
causes  of  pleasurable  and  painful  feeling, 
f6.,  et  seq. ;  apparent  Contradictions  of  the 
theory  prove  real  confirmations,  ib. ;  Dolce 
far  niente^  ib.;  Ennui,  ib.;  all  occupation 
either  play  or  labor,  ib. ;  love  of  action  sig- 
nalized as  a  fket  in  human  nature  by  all 
observers,  604;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  ib.; 
Adam  Ferguson,  ib. ;  Paley,  605;  the  theory 
confirmed  by  the  phsnomena  of  the  Pain- 
ful Affbotions,  t6.,  et  seq.;  of  Grief,  606; 
authors  by  whom  these  observed,  ib.;  of 
Fear,  607;  of  Pity,  ib.;  of  Energetic  Emo- 
tions, 608;  general  causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  lower  th^  intensity  of  our  ener- 
gies, ift.,  et  seq.;  I.  Novelty,  i*.;  II.  Con- 
trast, 609;  III.  Harmony  and  Discord,  610; 
IV.  Areociation,  611 ;  this  principle  supposes 
pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on  itself, 
ib.;  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains  Into  association  vicious  In  a 
twofold  way,  612;  Ilutcbcson  more  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  Influence  of  ai'sociatlon, 
ib. ;  the  Feelings  considered  as  Efi^ects,  613 
et  seq  ;  as  many  different  feelings  as  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  mental  activity,  ib. ; 
two  grand  classes  of,  I.  Sen.«ations,  f&.,  et 
seq.;  of  sensations,  two  clhsses,  1.  of  the 
Five  Senses;  2.  of  the  Sensus  Vagus,  614 
et  seq. ;  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  how 
far  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  af> 
fords  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
615;  II.  Sentiments,  divided  into  Contem- 
plative and  Practical,  616 ;  Contemplative 
into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties,  and 
of  the  Elaborative,  ft.,  et  seq. ;  the  first  class 
into  those  of  Self-Consciousness  and  of  Im- 
agination, ib.;  a.  of  Self-Consciousness,  ib., 
et  seq. ;  Tedium  or  Ennui,  ib. ;  Pastimes,  617; 
Games  of  Skill  and  Chance,  ib. ;  Giddiness, 
618;  Nausea,  ib.;  fr.  Sentiments  concomi- 
tant of  Imagination,  618  et  stq.;  the  Beauti- 
ful, how  constituted,  619,  624  et  seq. ;  condi- 
tions of  the  pleasurable  as  regards  the 
Understanding,  920  et  seq  ;  obscure  and 
confused  cognitions,  how  disagreeable,  ib. ; 
Wit,  how  pleasing ;  Sentiment  of  Truth, 
how  pleasing,  620-21;  Generalisation  and 
Specification,  how  pleasurable,  621 ;  Sci- 
ence, how  pleasing,  622;  Deduction  from 
first  principles,  t6. ;  adaptation  of  Means  to 
Ends,  how  pleasing,  ib. ;  Feelings  that  arise 
from  the  Imagination  and  understanding 
in  conjunction,  619  et  5^7, 624;  Beauty  and 
Sublimity,  624  €t  seq. ;  Beauty  distinguished 
as  absolute  and  Relative,  ib. ;  this  dii^tlnc- 
tion  unsound,  625;  the  UsefUl  and  the  Beau- 
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Hatet,  hl8  edition  of  Faseal'8  IVfiato,  re- 
ferred to,  887. 

Hjeoel,  referred  to  on  definition  of  pbiloto- 
phy,  36,  46. 

HsLVKTius,  quoted  on  the  inflnenoe  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  54, 17&-9,  ue  Attention. 

Hemstkbhuis,  108,616;  referred  to  on  Beauty, 
626. 

HxNRY,  of  Ghent,  hia  doctrine  of  mental 
powers,  272. 

Heraclides  Ponticufl,  34. 

He&aclitus,  63, 862. 

Herbaat,  501, 570,  ue  Feelings. 

Heumz^,  see  AmmoniuB. 

Herodotus,  uses  the  verb  ^iXooro^iy,  84, 60. 

Herv^us,  176, 292. 

Uerz,  Marcus,  618. 

Hesiod,  quoted,  686. 

HiERocLES,  114;  hi«  employment  of  trvpoUr- 
dvais,  176. 

HlLAIRE,  St.,  416. 

IlILL£BRA^'D,  670,  See  Feelings. 

Hippocrates,  alleged  expression  of;  quoted, 
34 ;  writing  in  which  it  occurs  spurious,  ib. 

Historical  Knowledge,  tee  Empirical  and 
Knowledge. 

HoBBES,  quoted  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
86;  a  material  idealist,  309;  quoted  oa  the 
train  of  thought,  428;  a  nominalist,  477, 
646. 

HOCKEB,  108. 

HoFVBAUER,  maintained  that  great  intelli- 
gence supposes  great  memor}',  426. 

Homer,  quoted,  87;  262. 

HOMMEL,  63. 

Horace,  quoted,  126, 438, 613. 

IIORTExsiuB,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Hcbner,  distinguished  Vital  Sense  fl-om  Oi^ 
ganic  Senses,  377, 

Huoo  a  Saucto  Victore,  316. 

Huss,  61. 

•UuME,  quoted  on  testimony  of  consoJonsness 
in  Perception,  201, 348;  his  nihilism  a  skep- 
tical conclusion  from  the  premises  of  prc- 
Tious  philosophers,  470;  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  consdiousness  to  our 
mental  unity,  269;  his  skepticism,  its  mean- 
ing, use,  and  results,  642  et  uq.f  quoted 
as  to  ground  of  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  Perception,  858;  on  laws 
of  Association,  480;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion, 465;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  477, 463, 
622,  Me  Begulative  Faculty;  641,  jm  ibid.; 
refuted  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  on  that  of  Contradiction,  546. 

lluTCHESOX,  regarded  Consciousness  ss  a 
special  faculty,  144;  di8tlnguli>hed  Percep- 
tion from  Sensation,  834;  quoted  on  divis- 
ion of  senses  into  five,  SH,  670;  quoted  and 
commended  on  Association,  612;  on  Abso- 
lute and  Relative  Beauty,  624. 


Htpothebis,  what,  117;  first  condition  of  a 
legitimate,  ib.;  second,  119;  see  also  862  et 
seq.;  criteria  of  good  and  bad,  113. 

Iamblicbus,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271. 

Idealism,  Cosmotbetic,  what,  205 ;  embraces 
the  majority  of  modem  philosophers,  t6.; 
its  subdivisions,  ib-^see  Consciousness;  ab- 
solute, how  a  philosophical  system  is  often 
prevented  Arom  falling  into,  206. 

IDEKTTPT,  law  of;  679. 

IiCAOiNATiOH ,  see  Beprssentative  Faculty. 

lacMEDiATB  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

iNCOHFREseiBiLiTT,  Ultimate  law  of,  whence 
derived,  658. 

Induction,  what,  72;  a  synthetic  process,  73; 
inductive  method,  notice  of  its  employment 
in  philosophy,  408;  inductive  reasoning,  5C9. 

IxvnriTX,  see  Begulative  Faculty. 

I^-FLUB^'CB,  term  brought  into  common  use 
by  Suarez,  213;  inJluxuSf  first  used  in  the 
pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  CausiSy  ib. 

I>-TUlTivs  Knowledge,  «v  Knowledge. 

loxic  School,  78,  74. 

Iren^us,  quoted  on  jnental  powers,  270. 

Irwiso,  163. 

IsiDORUS,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Italic  School,  74. 

Jacobi,  quoted,  27, 29, 202;  holds  a  doctrine 
of  I'crccption  analogous  to  that  of  Bcid, 
285,  514. 

jANDuxrs,  on  Touch,  876. 

Jardikb,  Professor,  noticed,  038;  quoted  on 
the  best  method  of  determining  merit  in  a 
class  of  philosophy,  ib.,  et  seq. 

Jeffrkt  (Francis),  noticed  on  Association, 
G12. 

jER03fB,  of  Prague,  61. 

Jou3(SOff,  Samuel,  quoted  on  love  of  action, 
604. 

JoxsoN,  Ben,  his  great  memory,  426. 

JouFFROY,  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  in- 
active, and  that  we  are  never  wholly  un- 
conscious of  its  activity,  and  of  sundry 
other  conclusions,  226  et  seq.;  holds  that 
the  mind  is  frequently  awake  when  tl:e 
senses  are  asleep,  ib.;  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  mind  is  always  awake,  ib. ;  gives 
Induction  of  facts  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, 226  el  M9.;  gives  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  phacnomena  adduced,  227 
et  seq. ;  holds  distraction  and  non-distrac- 
tion matters  of  intelligence,  228;  applies 
foregoing  analysis  to  phxcnomena  of  sleep, 
229;  his  doctrine  illustrated  by  personal 
experience,  230  et  seq.;  by  experience  of 
those  attendant  on  the  sick,  281;  by  awak- 
9  ening  at  an  appointed  hour,  ib. ;  his  general 
conclusions,  232  et  seq. ;  bis  theory  corrobo- 
rated by  the  case  of  the  postman  of  Halle, 
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Laromiguierb,  quoted  on  hypothesis  of 
Occnsioual  Causes,  209  et  seq.;  on  Tre- 
^stablished  Harmony,  210  et  seq. ;  on  Pins- 
tic  Medium,  211;  on  Physical  Influence,  212 
et  seq  ;  quoted  on  abstraction,  408. 

Latexcv,  mental,  what,  and  its  three  de- 
grees, 285  et  seq.    See  Consciousness. 

Latin  language,  expresses  8)'ntactical  relap 
tlons  by  flexion,  176. 

Laval,  Comtcssc  de,  case  of,  288. 

Law,  Bishop,  his  doctrine  of  substance,  108. 

Lk  Clero,  see  Clero. 

Leb  (Dr.  llenry),  referred  to  on  Locke,  407. 

Lkibnitz,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 35,  48,  95;  first  to  limit  the  term 
eapadty  to  passivity  of  mind,  128;  regarded 
faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  129;  quoted  on  veracity  of 
consciousness,  184,208;  held  hypothesis  of 
Preestablished  Harmony,  208, 210;  opposed 
Lockers  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
M^ays  conscious,  221 ;  but  does  not  precisely 
answer  the  question  mooted,  ib.;  referred 
to  on  minima  of  sense,  244;  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  mental  latency,  251 ; 
unfortunate  in  the  terms  he  employed  to 
designate  the  latent  modifications  of  mind, . 
ib. ;  referred  to  on  our  mental  identity,  260, 
271,  280,  404,  see  Necessity;  414,  496,  see  Lan- 
guage; 518,  615,  se*  Begulative  Faculty; 
692,  see  Feelings. 

Leiden-frost,  876;  the  first  to  distinguish 
the  Vital  Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses, 
377. 

Leo  Hebrseus,  290. 

Lessing,  quoted,  9.    See  Knowledge. 

Lewd,  its  etymology,  68. 

Liberty  of  Will,  658  et  uq. ;  the  question  of, 
as  viewed  by  the  Scottish  school,  092;  may 
be  dealt  with  in  two  ways,  693. 

LlCQETUS,  176. 

Locke,  61;  adopted  Gassendi's  division  of 
philosophy,  84;  quoted  on  power,  121-2;  his 
doctrine  of  Reflexion  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 162;  held  tliatthe  mind  cannot  exist 
at  the  same  moment  in  two  diflferent  states, 
173;  his  doctrine  on  this  point  reftited  by 
Leibnitz,  ib.;  denied  that  the  mind  is  al- 
ways conscious,  218-19;  his  assumption  that 
consciousness  and  the  recollection  of  con- 
sciousness are  convertible,  disproved  by 
somnambulism,  222;  erroneously  attributed 
the  doctrine  of  latent  mental  modifications 
to  the  Cartesians,  260;  on  mental  identity, 
280;  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  804;  gen- 
eral character  of  his  philosophical  style, 
306;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  matter  are  merely  men- 
tal states,  807;  his  distinction  of  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  348;  did  not  origi- 
nate the  question  regarding  plurality  of 
senses  under  Touch,  876, 891;  neglected  the 


Critical  Slethod  in  philosophy,  403;  has  his 
philosophy  been  misrepresented  by  Con- 
dillac?  404  et  seq.;  Stewart,  quoted  in  vin- 
dication of,  404-^;,  Stewart's  vindication 
of,  unsatisfactory,  406;  Condillac  justified 
in  his  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of,  ib. ; 
his  Refiection  compatible  with  Sensualism, 
ib.j  466;  quoted  on  Conceptualism,  477;  493, 
see  Language;  642,  see  Causality;  646. 

Logic,  defined,  81, 87;  as  initiative  course  of 
philosophy,  81, 90;  class  of,  how  to  be  con- 
ducted, 10,  11,  see  Philosophy;  presupposes 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  44;  controversy  among  the  an- 
cients regarding  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
81;  why  usually  designated  an  art^  83;  a 
nomological  science,  87;  Dianoetic  beet 
name  of,  ib.;  its  place  in  philosophy,  and 
in  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  90. 

Lombard,  Peter,  816. 

Lossius,  Lexikorif  646,  678,  601. 

LucAK,  quoted,  606. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  184,  212,  298,  609;  on 
mixed  feeling  of  the  sublime,  630. 

Luders,  678. 

Luther,  01, 63. 

Lydus,  Priscianns,  on  unity  of  knowledge, 
48 ;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception  as 
expounded  by,  293. 

MAAsa,  262. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  92;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426 

Hacrobius,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 87, 114. 

Haixe  de  Birau,  474,  642,  ae  Causality. 

Major,  John,  referred  to,  on  Intuitive  and 
Abstractive  Knowledge,  816. 

Malbbranchb,  9,  64,  108,  163;  quoted  on 
place  and  importance  of  attention,  ISO 
et  seq.;  the  study  of  his  writings  recom- 
mended, 182,  201;  assumes  our  conscious- 
ness in  sleep,  218,  271;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 802;  distinguished  Perception  firom 
Sensation,  884, 613,  642,  ue  Causality. 

Man,  an  end  unto  himself,  4;  must  in  gen- 
eral reduce  himself  to  an  instrument,  4; 
perfection  and  happiness,  th^two  absolute 
ends  of  man,  14;  these  ends  coincide,  ib.; 
his  distinctive  characteristic,  21;  a  social 
animal,  69;  men  influence  each  other  in 
times  both  of  tranquillity  and  social  con- 
vulsion, 61;  relation  of  the  individual  to 
social  crises,  ib. 

Makilius,  quoted,  120,  460. 

Mantuahub,  Bap.,  quoted,  636. 

Manutiub,  Paulus,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Molinj>,  428. 

Marckllus,  Nonius,  853. 

Marsilius,  (of  Inghen),  176, 292. 

Martial,  quoted,  460. 

Mabtxhus  Scriblerus,  quoted,  467. 
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.  NOOLOOT,  87. 

KoN-CosTRADicnoN,  law  of,  626,  680;  limits 
of  argument  from,  680;  has  two  applica- 
tions, a  Logical  aud  FBycbologioal,  680. 

NoGr,  514. 

^'uN^-E8Ilr9, 618. 

Ku^'Nl£LSY,  referred  to  for  oaae  of  coaching, 
391. 

Object,  meaning  and  hUtory  of  the  term, 

112.     See  Subject. 
Objectiyb,  ue  Subject. 
Occam,  176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers, 

272. 
Occasional  Causes,  hypothesis  of,  m«  Mind; 

by  whom  maintained,  208,  214. 
Okeh,  bis  nihilism,  204. 
Olympiodorcs,  referred  to,  46;  referred  to 

on  mental  powers,  271.' 
Oktolooy,  see  Metaphysics. 
Opbration,  what,  124. 
OFi^noN,  see  Custom. 
Oporikvs,  case  of,  showing  that  one  sense 

may  be  asleep  while  others  are  awake,  233. 
Orkctic,  term  objectionable  as  common  des- 
ignation both  of  will  aud  desire,  126. 
Order,  what,  68. 
Organic  Pleasure.    See  Feelings. 
Oruokd,  Dulce  of,  607. 
Oyid,  quoted,  262,  633;  on  pleasure  of  grief, 

606. 
Oyiedo,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

Pain,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

Painful  Affections.    See  Feelings. 

Palsy,  quoted  on  loYe  of  action,  406. 

Palvdanus,  817. 

Pascal,  46,  60,  62;  quoted  on  man's  igno- 
rance of  hinuielf,  214;  quoted,  377;  his 
great  memory,  426;  quoted  ou  dreaming, 
467,  613,  628. 

Passions,  their  place  in  education,  12;  sub- 
jugation of,  practical  condition  of  plijio>$o- 
phy,  67,  66.    See  Philosophy. 

Pastimes,  617.    See  Feelings. 

Patricius,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 
bis  expression  of  the  relation  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  exi)erience,  quot«d,  286. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  607- 

Perception,  tlxtema],  the  doctrine  of,  a 
cardinal  point  in  philosophy,  297;  histori- 
cal survey  of  hypotheses  in  regard  to,  pro- 
posed, 286;  principal  point  in  regard  to,  on 
which  philoeophers  differ,  t6.,  and  206;  two 
grand  hypotheses  of  Mediate  Perception, 
287;  each  of  these  admits  of  various  sub- 
ordinate hypotheses,  ib. ;  Beid  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  the  RepresenU- 
live  Hypothesis,  288;  Reid*s  historical  view 
of  the  theories  of,  criticised,  289  et  seq.,  298; 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  Platonic  theory  of, 
2S9-90;  his  account  of  the  Aristotellc  doc- 


trine of,  291-2;  theory  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  293;  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of, 
294  et  5^.,  290;  Malebranche  cited  in  rejfard 
to  opinion  of  Descartes  on,d01;.Seid'8  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  on, 
802;  of  Amauld,  802-8;  of  Locke,  301-307; 
opinions  of  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norris, 
307;  of  Hobbes,308;  Le  Clerc,809;  Crousaz, 
810;  ends  proposed  in  the  review  of  Beid's 
account  of  opinions  on,  811 ;  Beid  right  in 
attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  the 
cruder  doctrine  of  Representative  Percep- 
tion, 812;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist,  ib,, 
et  seq.f  see  Reid  and  Knowledge;  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  Proper  from  Sensation 
Proper,  332  et  seq.;  use  of  term  perception 
previously  to  Reid,  ib.;  historical  notice  of 
the  distinction  of  perception  proper  from 
sensation  proper,  834 ;  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena, —  perception  and  sensation,  illus- 
trated, 386  et  seq  ;  their  contrast  the  special 
manifestation  of  a  contrast  which  divides 
Knowledge  and  Feeling,  t6.;  perception 
and  sensation  precisely  distinguished,  t^.; 
grand  law  by  which  the  phipnomena  of  per- 
ception and  sensation  are  governed  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  386;  this  law  estab- 
lished and  illustrated  — 1.  From  a  compari- 
son of  the  several  senses,  ib. ;  2.  From  the 
several  impressions  of  the  same  sense,  337; 
distinction  of  perception  from  sensation  of 
importance  only  in  the  doctrine  of  Intui- 
tive Perception,  810;  no  reference  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  in,  841 ;  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  the  primary  faculties  through 
a  fUse  analysis,  i6,  ,*  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects 
intelligible,  366  et  seq. ;  what  meant  by  per- 
ceiving the  material  reality,  367;  the  total 
and  real  object  in,  ib. ;  wliat  meant  by  the 
external  object  perceived,  t6.,  374;  nothing 
especially  inconceivable  in  the  doctrine*of 
au  immediate  perception,  358;  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Perception  and  that  of  Keid 
and  Stewart,  397  et  seq.;  1.  In  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
senses,  ib. ;  2.  In  regard  to  the  number  aud 
consecution  of  the  elementary  plucnomena, 
898  et  seq.;  common  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers ri^arding  the  organic  impression  in, 
ib. ;  relation  of  sensation  proper  to  percep- 
tion proper,  899,  see  also  678;  Repretienta- 
tive  Perception,  hypothesis  of,  301  et  seq.; 
violates  all  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis,  i6.,  et  «^9. ;  1.  Unnecessary,  362; 
2.  Subverts  that  which  it  is  devised  to  ex- 
plain, 363;  8.  The  fact  in  explanation  of 
which  it  is  devised  is  hypothetical,  ib. ; 
4.  Sunders  and  subverts  the  pha:nomenon 
to  be  explained,  365;  6.  The  fact  which  it 
is  devised  to  explain  transcends  experience, 
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the  most  ancieut  divuion  Into  Theoretical  i 
and  Practical,  7tf ;  history  of  thtodiiitiuction, 
79-80;  iU  unsoundueeSf  80 ;  first  explicitly 
enouucvd  by  Aristotle,  79;  intimated  by 
riato,  ih. ;  division  of^  into  Logic,  Thysics, 
and  Ethics,  probably  originated  with  Stoics, 
81 ;  univerHality  of  division  into  theoretical 
and  practical,  84-5;  author's  distribution  of 

,  philosophy,  8<>-8d  ;  proposes  three  grand 
questions,  85 ;  distribution  of  subjects  in 
faculty  of,  in  universities  of  Europe,  89, 
true  place  and  importance  of  system  of, 
269-70;  couditiOn  under  which  the  employ- 
ment of  new  terms  in,  is  allowable,  280;  one 
great  advantage  resulting  Arom  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  826.  • 

l^iLOSOPHY,  the  Scottish,  the  scientific  rep- 
utation of  Scotland  principally  founded 
on,  640;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culti- 
ration  of  speculative  studies  by  Scotchmen, 
ib.;  its  origin,  642;  at  once  the  pride  and 
the  reproach  of  Scotland,  648;  strong  gen- 
eral analogy  between,  and  that  of  Kant, 
%b. ;  account  in  which  it  is  Iwld  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  644;  JoufiVoy's  criticism  of, 
645;  general  characteristics  of,  646. 

Phkesoloov,  how  only  to  be  refuted,  050; 
the  theory  of,  what  651;  individual  cases  of 
alleged  development  and  manifestation  of 
little  avail  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  651 ;  its 
Aindameutal  facts  shown  to  be  groundless, 
662—56;  the  result  of  conjecture,  656;  its 
variations,  657-58. 

Physics,  division  of  philosophy,  80;  the  term 
as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  inap- 
propriate, 93. 

Physical  Influence,  hypothesis  of,  by  whom 
maintained,  212.  see  Mind. 

Physical  Science,  twofold  evil  of  exclusive 
study  of,  25;  in  its  infancy  not  material- 
i2ing,  ifr.  /  if  all  existence  be  but  mechan- 
ism, philosophical  interest  extinguished,  26- 

Phtsioloov,  the  term  as  applied  to  the  phi- 
loso|)hy  of  mind  inappropriate,  98. 

PiccoLOMiNT,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of  niwcies,  292. 

PiCTURESQUK,  nee  Fuclfngs. 

Pindar,  on  Custom,  60. 

Plastic  Medium,  hypothesis  of,  by  some  as- 
cribed to  Plato,  213;  by  whom  maintained, 
213. 

Platerus,  Felix,  narrates  case  of  Oporinus, 
233.     Stf  Oporinus. 

Platner,  rej?anlc'd  faculty  of  knowledge  ns 
the  fundnmcntal  power  of  mind,  120,  214, 
252,  SSa,  sfr  Si'?lit  533;  545,  560,  see  Feelings. 

Plato,  9,  21,  20,  84;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  87,  43,  48,  55,  66.  75;  dis- 
tinction of  theoretical  and  practical  phi- 
losophy intimated  by,  79;  had  no  special 
term  for  consciousness  136,  137;  his  doc- 
trine in   regard  to   self-apprehension  of 


Sense,  183;  maintained  the  continual  en- 
ergy of  Intellect,  218,  262,  280;  His  theory 
of  Perception,  and  principle  of  his  philos- 
ophy. 290  ;  maintained  that  a  i)ercipient 
power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  to  tho 
object,  t6.,  412,  see  Consen'ative  Facuhy, 
415 ;  Platonic  Method  of  division  called 
Analyiicaly  511,  see  Analysis;  5S1,  see  Feel- 
ings ;  seems  to  have  held  a  doctrine  of 
pleasure  analogous  to  that  of  Aristotle,  586. 

Platokists,  48,  79, 137;  the  Greek,  their  dec- 
trine  of  consciousness,  137;  the  later,  uttrib- 
uted  to  Plato  the  doctrine  of  Plastic  Me- 
dium, 213;  maintained  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect,  218. 

Plkasitrb,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

Pliny  (the  elder),  40. 

PLINT  (the  younger),  quoted  on  pleasure  of 
Grief,  606. 

Plotinus,  49;  his  use  ofawola^vn^VR] 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  271;  quoted  on 
doctrine  of  species,  292  ;  distinguished  Per- 
ception A-om  Sensation,  334. 

Plutarch,  56, 185. 

Plutarch,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  35,  81. 

Pneumatic,  see  Pneumatology. 

Pnbuhatolooy,  term  object  iounble  as  ap- 
plied to  science  of  miud,  93;  wider  than 
Psychology,  94. 

no/i7(rtf,  see  Practice. 

PoiRET,  Peter,  referred  to  and  quoted  as  ac- 
cepting the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its 
integrity,  203,  831, 478. 

Politics,  science  of,  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  mind,  44;  why  usually  designated 
a  science^  88;  a  nomologicnl  science.  87. 

PoNcius,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

PONELLE,  179. 

l*OPE,  quoted,  18, 27. 

I'ooR,  376. 

Port  Roval  Logic,  472. 

Potential,  distinctions  of,  ft-om  actual.  124. 
See  Existence. 

PouiLLY,  on  IMeasurc,  594     See  Feelings. 

Power,  Keid's  criticism  of  L<icke  on,  121; 
active  and  passive,  122;  this  dii^tinction  in 
Greek  language,  123  ;  as  a  psychological 
term  appropriately  applied  to  natural  capa- 
bilities, 124. 

PowNALL,  Governor,  93. 

Practical  Feelings,  see  Feelings. 

Practice,  irpo^ts,  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Aristotelic  philosophy,  83;  irpeucriiftiy  and 
irotTTTiK^s,  how  distinguished,  ib.  Ste  The- 
ory. 

Practical  philosophy,  see  Theoretical. 

Practical,  s^e  Practice. 

Prescision,  what,  474. 

Preestablished  Harmony,  hypothesis  cf, 
ue  Miud;  by  whom  maintained,  210. 
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term  faeuUy  Bot  properly  applicable  to,  277, 
512;  dosignatiouB  of,  612-14;  nomenclature 
of  the  oognitioDS  due  to,  614 ;  importance  of 
the  diatiuctioQ  of  native  and  adventitious 
knowledge,  tfr. ;  criterion  of  necessity  first 
enounced  by  Leibnitz,  406,  616;  partially 
anticipated  by  Descartes,  616;  and  by  Spin- 
oza, 516;  the  enouncement  of  this  criterion 
a  great  step  in  the  science  of  mind,  ib.; 
Leibnitz  quoted  on  criterion  of  necessity, 
616—20 ;  Keid  discriminated  native  from 
adventitious  knowledge  by  the  same  crite- 
rion, independently  of  Leibnitz,  620;  Bcid 
quoted  to  this  effect,  620-22;  Hume  appre- 
hended the  distinction  622;  Kant,  the  first 
who  Ailly  applied  the  criterion,  406,  522; 
philosophers  divided  in  regard  to  what  cog- 
nitions ought  to  be  classed  as  ultimate,  and 
what  as  modifications  of  the  ultimate,  623; 
Reid  and  Stewart  have  been  censured  for 
theur  too  easy  admission  of  first  principles, 
ib.;  Held  quoted  in  self-vindication,  ib.; 
Stei^art  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  t6. ;  that 
Held  and  Stewart  ofler  no  systematic  deduc- 
tion of  the  primary  elements  of  human  rea- 
son, is  no  valid  ground  for  disparaging  their 
labors,  624;  philosophers  have  not  yet  es- 
tablished the  principle  on  which  our  ulti- 
mate cognitions  are  to  be  classified  and  re- 
duced to  system,  626 ;  necessity,  either  Pos- 
itive or  Negative,  as  it  results  from  a  power 
or  from  a  powerlessness  of  mind,  626  tt  seq. ; 
positive  necessity  illustrated  by  the  act  of 
l*erception,  625;  by  an  arithmetical  exam- 
ple, 1*6. ;  negative  neceissity  not  recognized 
by  philosophers,  626;  illustrated,  ib.  et  seq.; 
principles  referred  to  In  the  discussion,  ib. 
et  seq.;—!.  The  law  of  Non-Contradiction, 
ib.;  2.  The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  ib.; 
grand  law  of  thought,  —  That  the  Conceiv- 
able lies  between  two  contradictory  ex- 
tremes, 527  et  seq.;  this  called  the  law  of  the 
Conditioned,  680;  established  and  illustra- 
ted by  reference  to  Space,  1°,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 627 ;  space  cither  bounded  or  not 
bounded,  ib. ;  space  as  absolutely  bounded 
inconceivable,  ib.;  space  as  infinitely  un- 
bounded inconceivable,  623  ;  though  both 
these  contradictory  alternatives  are  incon- 
ceivable, one  or  other  is  yet  necetisary,  ib. ; 
spHCc,  2^,  as  a  minimum,  i6.,  h  seq;,  an  ab- 
solute minimum  of  space,  and  its  infinite 
divisibility,  alike  inconceivable,  ib. ;  further 
illustration  by  reference  to  Thne,  1^  as  a 
maximum,  629  et  seq. ;  I.  time  a  parte  ante, 
as  an  ab(H>lute  whole,  inconceivable,  ib.;  2. 
time  as  an  infinite  regress,  inconceivable, 
ib.;  3  time  as  an  infinite  progress,  incon- 
ceivable, ib. ;  time,  2^,  as  a  minimum,  ib,, 
et  seq. ;  the  moment  of  time  either  divisible 
to  Infinity,  or  composed  of  certain  abso- 
lutely smallest  parts, — both  alternatives  in- 


conceivable, tft  ;  the  counter  opinion  (o  the 
principle  of  the  Conditioned,  fouLded  on 
vagueness  and  confusion,  630;  sum  of  the 
author's  doctrine,  ib.;  the  author's  doctrine 
both  the  one  true  and  the  only  orthodox 
inference,  631 ;  to  assert  tbat  the  infinite  can 
be  thought,  but  only  inadequately  thought, 
is  contradictory,  ib. ;  law  of  the  Conditioned 
in  its  applications,  533  et  seq.,,  set  Causality; 
contradictions  proving  the  psychological 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  529. 
Reid,  51 ;  defines  mind  a  posteriori ^  110; 
wrtmgly  identifies  hypothesis  and  theory, 
120;  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Locke  on 
power,  122  et  seq.;  gives  no  special  account 
of  Consciousness,  181,  189;  does  not  allow 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  conscious- 
ness, 140;  quoted  on  consciousness,  144-6; 
holds  consciousness  to  be  a  special  faculty, 
146,  see  Consciousness;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception,  147-8;  on  Memory, 
149-60;  his  doctrine,  that  memory  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  false  and 
contradictory,  161—8;  the  same  holds  true 
of  his  doctrine  of  Conception  as  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  distant,  153;  con- 
tradistinguished Conscionaneas  from  Per- 
ception, 164 ;  principal  merit  accorded  to, 
as  a  philosopher,  155;  his  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness shown  to  be  wrong  150  et  seq. ; 
from  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of 
opposites  is  one,  156-7;  it  is  suicidal  of  his 
doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  157  et  seq. ;  it  involves  a  gen- 
eral absurdity,  lo8;  it  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion of  consciousness  itself^  ib. ;  supposition 
on  which  some  of  the  self-contradictions  of 
Heid's  doctrine  may  be  avoided,  159;  but 
untenable,  160;  maintains  that  Attention 
and  Reflection  are  acts  not  contained  in 
consciousness,  ib. ;  wrong  in  his  censure  of 
Locke's  use  of  the  term  Reflection,  161 ;  and 
in  saying  that  Reflection  is  employed  in  re- 
lation to  olgects  of  sense,  162 ;  quoted  on 
Attention,  164;  inclines  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe, 
210;  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical,  247, 
refuted  by  Stewart,  248;  referred  to  on  our 
3Iental  Identity,  260;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception adopted  by  Schulze,  and  opposed  by 
him  to  the  Hypothetical  Realism  of  Kant, 
643 ;  his  fundamental  doctrine  compared 
with  that  of  Kant,  647;  did  not  distinguish 
the  two  forms  of  the  Representative  Hypo- 
thesis in  Perception,  288—99;  his  historical 
view  of  the  theories  of  Perception  criti- 
cised, 289  et  seq.y  see  Perception;  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  Perception  in  his  philoso- 
phy, 297;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist?  312 
et  seq. ;  his  view  of  the  distinction  of  Intu- 
itive and  '  Representative  knowledge  ob- 
scure, 313 ;  and  henoe  his  philosophy  in- 
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two,— Spontaneous  Suggestion  and  Bemii- 
nJsoence,  275,  441;  what  Rcminisoence  in- 
volves, ib. ;  St.  Augastin's  analysis  of  Remi- 
niscence,—its  condition  the  law  of  Totality, 
442;  Cardaillac  quoted,  44^-49;  defect  in 
the  analysis  of  Memory  and  JEteprodnction 
by  psychologists,  443;  element  in  the  ptue- 
nomena,  which  the  common  theory  fails  to 
explain,  444;  conditions  under  which  Remi- 
niscence is  determined  to  exertion,  445;  re- 
lations of  our  thoughts  among  themselves 
and  with  the  determining  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  448;  general  conclusions, 
~ thoughts  awal^ened  not  only  in  sucoes-^ 
sion  but  simultaneously,  449;  of  these  some 
only  become  olijects  of  clear  conscious- 
ness, i6. 

RsTENTiosr,  see  Conservative  Faculty. 

RxvERix,  an  effect  of  Imagination  deter- 
mined by  Association,  457. 

R&KTomc,  why  usually  designated  an  an^ 
88 

RlOHARDUS,  292. 

BxcBTSR,  Jean  Paul,  9l 

RlTT£B,  113. 

RiXNXB,  633. 

R5ELL,  on  Descartes'  doctrine  of  Perception, 

801. 
Bo8B,  Yal.,  36. 
Rousseau,  493. 
RoYER-CoLLAKD,  recommendcd  the  Scottish 

Philosophy  in  France,  644. 
RuHNKBNius,  420,  422. 
Rush,  Dr.,  case  of  mental  latency  given  by, 

237. 

Sanscrit,  expresses  syntactical  relations  by 
flexion,  175.  ^ 

SCALIOEB  (Joseph  Justus),  180,  see  Abstrac- 
tion; 413,  see  Conservative  Faculty;  his 
great  memory,  ib. 

ScALioEB  (Julius  Caesar),  98,  215,  271;  on 
Touch,  281.  876,  413,  see  Conservative  Fac- 
ulty ;  his  curiosity  regarding  Reminiscence, 
428,  500,  see  Language. 

SCREIBLER,  85,  Sa 

SCHEIDLBR,  35,  45, 109, 570. 

ScHKLLiNO,  referred  to,  6;  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  86,  202. 

ScxiiLLKR,  quoted,  62. 

SCRLEISRUACHER,  113. 

SCHMID,  U  ,  95, 252, 414,  429, 431;  quoted,  489, 
see  Reproductive  Faculty. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  76;  great  minority 
of  schoolmen  held  doctrine  of  species,  292; 
certain  of  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  334;  regarded  excitation  of  the 
species  with  peculiar  wonder,  427;  ques- 
tion with,  whether  God  the  only  efficient 
catipe,  512. 

SciiL'LZK  (G.  E.),  252,349,  859,  8G0,  570.  See 
Feelings. 


Schwab,  546. 

Science,  application  of  the  term,  81.  See 
Art. 

SCOTIBTB,  272. 

ScoTUS  (Duns),  9;  see  Knowledge;  his  doc- 
trine of  reflection,  168, 176;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  271, 29i2,  816. 

Secondary  Qualities  of  matter,  ue  Primary. 

Secundus,  Joannes,  quoted,  389. 

Selp,  ue  Ego. 

Self-Consciousness,  fkcnity  of,  a  branch 
of  the  IVesentative  Faculty,  400;  philoso- 
phers less  divided  in  opinion  touching, 
than  in  regard  to  Perception,  ib.;  con- 
trasted with  Perception,  their  fundamen- 
tal forms,  401  et  seq.;  its  sphere,  402;  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  phaenomena 
given  in,  ib.,  et  seq.;  corresponds  with  the 
Reflection  of  Locke,  404;  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  faculty  of,  of  no  import  in  deter- 
mining the  anti-sensual  character  of  a  phi- 
losophy, 410. 

Self-Love,  an  enemy  to  philosophical  pro- 
gress, 66. 

Seneca  (L.  A.),  35, 59;  on  division  of  philoso- 
phy, 78,  80,  291,  686;  his  tragedies  quoted, 
445,  606,  609. 

Seneca  (M.  A.),  426. 

Sensation,  see  Perception. 

Sensations,  see  Feelings. 

Sentiments,  see  Feelings. 

Sergeant,  41,  54;  paradoxically  accepted 
the  duality  of  consciousness,  203,  831,353; 
his  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Perception, 
307. 

'S  Grayesandb,  312, 546. 

Shame,  632. 

SuAKSFEARX,  quoted,  389;  on  Resemblance 
as  principle  of  Association,  432,  457. 

Shenstone,  quoted,  607. 

Sight,  sense  of,  two  counter  questions  re- 
garding sphere  of,  879  et  seq.j  —  l.  Does 
vision  afibrd  us  a  primary  knowledge  of 
extension?  t6.,  et  seq.;  color  the  proper  ob- 
ject of,  i6./  Berkeley  the  first  to  deny  that 
extension  object  of,  ib. ;  this  also  denied  by 
others,  ib,  et  seq. ;  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of 
colors,  383, 886;  proof  that  Sight  is  cogni- 
zant of  extension,  386;  the  sense  by  pre- 
eminence competent  to  the  perception  of 
extension,  386;  D'Alembert  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  foregoing  view,  388;  2.  Is  Sight 
exclusively  the  sense  which  afibrds  us  a 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  does  it  afford 
this  knowledge  only  in  coi^ttuction  with 
Touch?  389  et  seq.;  the  former  alternative 
maintained  by  Platner,  ib.,  et  seq.;  phe- 
nomena that  favor  Platner's  doctrine,  391 ; 
supported  atoo  by  Cbeselden^s  case  of  couch- 
ing;, 392  et  seq.  ■  the  author  professes  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  question,  393;  3.  How 
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ophcrs  have  ikllen  into  three  erron  regard- 
iufr^  108;  lawof,  &S3. 

SUB9TANTIALISM,  Ue  ConSOiOOSDeSS. 

Substratum,  see  Subject. 

SuLZER,  252,  &}0;  on  pleasure,  695,  see  Feel- 
ings. 

'Swalff^tfO'iSy  used  as  equiralent  to  conscious- 
ness, 138;  its  proper  meaning,  ib. ;  employed 
by  Proclus,  Plotinus,  Simpllcius,  Hierocles, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Miehael  Ephesius,  Flu- 
tarch,  t6. 

Iw^ibriaiS',  bow  employed,  188 

"iwivlyvwriii  how  employed,  138. 

Sylloqism,  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act, 
176,  see  EUabprative  Faculty. 

Sympathy,  632 

Synesjus,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Syktukbis,  what,  69.  St*  Analysis  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

Sykthetical  judgment,  what,  681. 

System,  see  Philosophy. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  638. 

Taste,  judgments  of,  what,  624;  either  Pure 
or  Mixed,  628.    See  Feelings. 

Tedium  or  Ennui,  see  Feelings. 

Telesius,  quoted  on  reduction  of  Senses  to 
Touch,  874, 

Tellez,  816,  484. 

Tennemann,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85, 202,  210, 272,  686,  650. 

Tertullian,  his  use  of  eonsci^ntia,  186 ; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  270, 613. 

Tbtens,  418. 

TuALES,  56,  74. 

Themistius,  110;  referred  to  on  Arlstotle^s 
doctrine  of  species,  293;  quoted  on  Touch, 
876. 

Tbemistooles,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Thkolooy,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44.     See  Deity. 

Theophrastus,  40. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Philosophy,  his- 
tory of  the  distinction,  79,  121;  identical 
with  division  into  Physical  and  Ethical,  80; 
unsound,  ib. ;  universality  of,  79  et  seq.  See 
Philosophy. 

Theoretical,  s^e  Theory. 

Theory,  abuse  of  the  term  by  English  writers, 
120;  theory  and  practice  distinguished,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  see  Aquinas. 

Thomasiub,  Christian,  618. 

Thought,  Laws  of,  679.  Su  Regulative  Fac- 
ulty. 

Thought  Proper,  ue  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Thurot,  266. 

TiEDEMANX  (Dietrich),  163,  878. 

TiKDEMANN  (Friedrich),  referred  to  in  regard 
to  weight  of  brain,  661. 

Time,  a  form  of  thought,  628, 648.  See  Beg- 
ulative  Faculty. 

Tzttel,  493.    See  Language. 


TOLASD,  613. 

Toletus,  272,  403.    See  Language. 

Touch,  sense  of,  two  problems  under,  874  et 
seq  ;  —  l  May  all  the  Senses  be  analyzed 
into  Touch?  ib.,  et  seq. ;  in  ^hat  respect  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  correct,  ib. ;  does 
Touch  comprehend  a  plurality  of  Senses? 
875  et  seq. ;  affirmative  maintained  by  the 
author,  ib. ;  historical  notices  of  this  prob- 
lem, 1*6.,  et  seq.;  Touch  to  be  divided  from 
sensible  feeling,  reasons  ;  —  1.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  special  senses,  877;  2.  From 
the  different  quality  of  the  perceptions  and 
sensations  themselves,  878;  special  sense  of, 
its  sphere  and  organ,  ib. ;  its  proper  organ 
requires,  as  condition  of  its  exercise,  the 
movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  879. 
See  Sight. 

Toussaint,  179. 

Tralles,  262. 

Trendelenbero,  104, 124. 

Trismeoistus,  liermes  (the  mythical),  quoted 
on  mental  powers,  271;  his  definition  of  the 
Deity,  387. 

Troxler,  466. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  177, 252, 807. 

Turoot,  497.    See  Language. 

Ttrtus,  Maximus,  quoted  on  Plato's  doctrine 
of  relation  of  mind  to  body,  213. 

TzETZES,  referred  to  on  definitions  of  philos- 
ophy, 86. 

Ultimate  Cause,  synonymous  with  First 
Cause,  42. 

Unity,  love  of,  an  efficient  cause  of  philoso- 
phy, 47;  perception,  imagination,  judgment, 
etc.,  unifying  acts,  47-8;  testimonies  to,— 
Anaxagoras,  the  Platonists,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Plato,  Plotinus,  Aristotle,  Augustin,  48-9; 
a  guiding  principle  of  philosophy,  49;  a 
source  of  error,  60 ;  influence  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  reducible  to,  62;  all  lan- 
guages express  the  mental  operations  by 
words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the 
many  to  the  one,  48. 

Universities,  their  principal  and  proper 
end,  10. 

*Tir(J(rreur*s,  106, 108.    See  Substance. 

Useful,  see  Utility  and  Ends. 
I  Utility  of  two  kinds,  — Absolute  and  Rela- 
tive, 2, 16;  the  nseftil,  what,  8, 16,  622;  util- 
ity higher  and  lower,  3;  comparative  utility 
of  human  FCicnccs,  how  to  be  estimated,  4, 
16;  misapplication  of  the  term  useful,  6; 
true  criterion  of  the  utility  of  sciences.  15; 
utility  of  sciences  diflerently  estimated  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  16. 

Valerius  Maximus,  180. 
Vakity,  632. 
Varro,  quoted,  858. 
Yebju,  on  pleasure,  698. 
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PUBLISHEKS    AND     BOOKSELLERS, 
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JK^  G.  fc  L.  woald  call  attention  to  their  extensive  list  of  publication!!,  embracinj^  valuable  works  in  Tiirologt,  Sa- 
VSfXj  LmeKATUKJi,  and  Art, Text  Books  for  ^knooia  axd  Collrqbs, and  Uiscellanbous,  etc. , in  litiire  variety,  the  pro. 
ductionM  of  Kome  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most  scientific  men  of  the  age,  among  which  will  be  found  iho«e  of  Chambers, 
Hugh  Miller,  Agassiz,  Gould,  Guyot,  Marcou,  Dr.  Harri.s,  Dr.  Wayland,  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Ripley,  Dr.  Kilto,  Dr.  Kru- 
macher,  Bayne,  Dr.  Tweedie,  Dr.  Clioules,  Dra.  Sprague,  Newcorob,  Banvard, "  Walter  Aimwell,"  Buns?oner,Miall, 
Archdeacon  }I:ire  and  others  of  like  standing  and  popularity,  and  to  this  list  they  are  constantly  adding.  Among 
their  late  publications  are  the  following,  \vl  , — 


Hoddrn  Atheism ;  Under  its  forms  of  Pantheism,  lla- 

tcrialism,  ^^ecuUlrirtm,  Development,  and  Natural  Laws. 

By  Jajiks  Blcuaxaa-,  D.D.  ,  LL.D.  12rao,  cloth,  $1  25. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Scottish  Free 
GhurcL 

<'  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  solid  whkth 
we  have  ever  perused." — Hugh  MiUer. 

Thd  Hisdon  of  the  Comforter ;  with  copious  Notes. 

by  Juuus  CuARLta  Uakb.  Notes  translated  for  th« 
American  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Pootatepe  of  our  Fore&therS ;  What  they  suffered 
and  Wlmt  tht-y  iNxight.  Describing  Localities,  and 
Portrayit^  I'ersnnages  and  Events  conspicuous  in  th<» 
Strugcrles  for  Religious  Liberty.  By  Jakis  G.  Miaix. 
With  lUu:»trations.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

Memorials  of  Early  Christianity :  Presenting  in  a 

graphic,  compact,  and  popular  form,  Memorable  Events 
of  YAtXy  Kcclosiastical  History,  etc.  By  Rev.  J.  G. 
Mull.    With  Illustrations.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

Sermons.    By  Frakos  Watiaxd,  D.D. ,  12mo ,  do. ,  $1. 

Sacred  Bhetoric;  ot,  Composition  and  Delivery  of 
fcjennoai.  By  H.  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Newton 
Theo.  lust.  vVith  Dr.  Wark's  Hi.vra  on  Ezikxforaxk- 
ous  rKEACHTVQ.    12mo,  clolh,  75  cts. 

The  Preacher  and  the  King ;  or,  Boordaioue  in  the 

Court  of  Ljuis  XlV.  Being  an  account  of  the  Pulpit 
Eloquence  of  that  dLstinguishoi  era.  From  the  French 
of  L.  F.  BuxfiRNER,  Paris.  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Gkorge  PoiTS,  D.D.  A  new  improved  edituniy  with  a 
fine  Llkencbi  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Priest  and  the  Hngnenot ;  or.  Persecution  in 

the  age  of  I/>uis  XV.    From  the  French  of  L.  F.  Buxo- 

X.VKR.    Two  vols. ,  12mo,  cloth,  $2.25. 

Jl^This  is  a  work  of  thrilling  interest— do  fiction 

oould  exceed  it. 

Heaven.  By  James  WniiAX  Eubaix.  With  an  ele- 
gant Vignette  title  page.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

God  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ ;  Includ- 
ing a  Kcfutution  of  the  Development  Theory  containc<l 
in  the  "  Vestigps  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation." 
By  Itev.  Jaj«es  B.  Walker,  Author  of  "  Ti«  Philosofuy 
OF  TUB  ViAS  OF  Salvahox.  "    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 
Yahveh  Christ;    or,  The  Memorial  Name.    By  Alxx- 
AXDEK  Mac^Viiortkr.    With  an  Introductory  Letter  by 
Nato'l  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dwight  I*rofe«sor  of  Didactic 
Theology  in  Yale  Theo.  Sem.    16mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 
*  The  argument  is  altogether  new  and  originaL   If  the 
Tiew  here  taken  Ls  erroneous,  it  Is  too  plausible  to  be 
passed  over  with  indinerence  by  the  friends  of  truth  ;  if 
true,  it  is  of  uumeasurotl  importance  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  World."— Z>r.  T\ijflor's  Introductory  Letler. 

The  SnflbrinflT  Sayionr :  or.  Meditations  on  the  Last 
Days  of  Christ.  By  Kkko.  W.  KRUMXAaiER,  D.D.,  Au- 
thor of  JSlijah  the  IKshWe,  etc.  Traaslated  under 
the  sancti  n  of  the  Author,  by  Samtxl  Jackson.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 
« The  narrative  is  given  with  thrilling  vividness  and 

pathos,  and  boauty."— iVeiot  <fth9  ChurSia  (SooOuh). 


Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation ;    By  am 

AJdKKicA.\  CmzEN.  Introductory  i>>ay  by  Calvln  E. 
SrowK,  D.D.  jjfjf  New  improved  ami  enlarged  edition. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cts 

A  Wreatii  around  the  Cross:  or,  Scripture  Truths 

Illustrated.  By  the  Kev.  A.  Mokto.v  Bkowx,  D.D. 
With  Recommemlatory  Preface,  by  Joh.v  Axgell  Jajcis. 
A  beautiful  Frontispiece.    16mo,  cloth,  GO  cts. 

The  School  of  Christ;  or,  Christianity  Mewed  in  its 
Lea*Ung  Aspects.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Ii.  R.  Footb.  Author 
of  Incidentt  in  the  Ltfe  qf  owr  Saviour  j  etc.  16mo, 
cloth,  50  eta. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ;  By  TnoxAs  A'Krmpi^ 

With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Thomas  CaALMKRS, 
D.D.  Edited  by  Howard  Malooh,  D.D.  A  new  edi- 
tion with  the  life  of  Thomas  A'Kemits.  By  Dr.  C. 
Ullma-xx,  Author  of  Stformers  before  the  Etformation, 
12mo,  cloth,  85  cts. 

This  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best  Protestant 
edition  extant,  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  work. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Treasury ;  a  Religious  Ex- 
ercise for  every  Day  in  the  Vcnr.   "By  Rev.  E.  Tkmi'LE. 
A  new  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 
Jf^  Tlie  best  Volume  of  "  SkelstonSerkons  "  extant. 

It  is  indeed  a  "  Treasury  "  of  good  things,  a  book  for 

ev<ery  Christian, 

The  Better  Land;  or.  the  Bclleror's  Joumey  and 
Future  Home.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson.  ICmo, 
cloth,  85  cts. 

The  Christian  World  Unmasked.    By  Joit.v  Ber- 

KiDGK.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  T^oal/is  G  ltiirib. 
D.D. ,  Edinburgh.    16mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good.   Bt  jabez  Burns, 

D.D.    ICmo,  cloth,  76  cts. 

Jf^  A  sketch  of  the  mothers  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
neut  men  of  the  world,  and  showing  how  much  thoy  were 
indebted  to  maternal  influence  for  their  greatness  and  ex- 
cellence of  character. 
Ky  Mother ;  or.  Recollections  of  Maternal  Influence. 

By  a  hew  England  Clerg)'man.     With  a   beautiful 

Frontispiece.    12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

One  of  the  most  charming  books  that  have  issued  from 
the  press  for  a  long  period. 

The  BeUgionS  of  the  World,  and  their  Relations  to 
Christianity.  By  Fred.  D.  Maliuce.  A.M. ,  lYofessor  in 
King's  College,  London.    16mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

Gnido  and  Jnlins.    Tux  DocnuNs  of  Six  asd  tbe 

pRormATOR  ;  or,  the  True  Consecration  of  tlio  Doubter. 
Exhibited  in  the  Correspondence  of  Two  Friends.  By 
i^EDKRio  AuarsTT-s  O.  THOLia<,  D.D.  Translated  firom 
the  German,  by  Joxathav  Edwards  Rylaxd.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Jonx  1*yb  Smitii,  D.D.  16mo,  cloth, 
CO  cts. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the 

writings  of  its  Apolof^Lils,  down  to  Autftistine,  by  W.  J. 
BoLTOX,  of  Gon'  iile  and  Caius  CoUogu,  Cambridge. 
12mo,  cloth,  80  cts. 

The  Signet  Bing,a&d  Its  Heavenly  Xotto.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.    Illustrate<l.    ICmo,  Qoth, 
81  cts. 
j^-Thifl  little  work  ia  a  polished  gem  of  sparkling 

brilliancy. 
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ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRH'TURES  ;  or,  The  Bible  presented 

under  DlHtiact  and  ClaMifled  HeadA  or  Tupicn.     By  John  Eadib,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  author  of  BMioal  Cydnpadia; 
Dictionary  iff  the  BiUe,  etc. ,  etc.    One  Volume,  rojal  octavo,  836  pp.    Cloth,  93  ;  Sheep,  $3.60.     Just  PvUisked, 

The  publishers  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Clet^gTmen  and  others,  to  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
great  work. 

1.  It  iti  a  concordance  of  ni^'«cfx,  not  of  words.  In  this  it  differs  firom  the  common  concordance,  which,  of  course, 
it  does  not  Rupentede.     Both  are  necoHsary  to  the  Biblical  student. 

2.  It  embracer  all  the  topi&H,  botli  necular  and  religious,  which  are  naturallf  sug^ated  bj  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Bible.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  iScripture  Manuals  and  Topical  Text-books,  which  are  confined  to  religious  or 
doctrinal  topics. 

3.  It  contains  Oie  vMe  of  (he  BiUe  voithout  abridgment^  diflGering  in  no  respect  from  the  Btble  in  common  use, 
except  in  the  classification  of  its  contents. 

4.  It  contains  a  synopsis,  separate  from  the  concordance,  presenting,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  contents. 

6.  It  contains  a  table  of  contents,  embracing  nearly  two  thousand  heads,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

6.  It  is  much  superior  to  tho  only  other  work  in  the  language,  prepared  on  the  samo  genend  plan,  and  is  offered 
to  the  public  at  much  less  coitt. 

7.  The  purchaser  pet^  not  only  a  Cnnrcrdmnf,  but  aUto  a  BiUe,  in  this  volume.  The  superior  convenience  ariung 
out  of  th'.s  fact, — -yiviin:,  a-*  it  does,  tl>e  necessity  of  having  two  books  at  lumd,  and  of  making  two  references, 
ini^tead  of  one, — will  bo  readily  apparent. 

The  genwal  subjects  Sunder  each  of  which  there  are  a  rast  number  of  sub-dirisions)  are  arranged  as  follows, 
rii.  :  —  Agriculture — Animals — Architecture — Army — Arms — Body — Canaan — Convent— Diet  and  Dress — Disease 
and  Death — Earth — Family — (leneaUigy — (iod — Heaven — Idolatry — IdoLj — Jesus  Christ — Jews — Laws — Magistrates 
— Man — Marriage — Metals  and  Mineral's — Ministers  of  Religion — Miracles — Occupations — Ordinances — Parables  and 
Emblems — rersecuti<m — Praise  and  Prayer — IVophecy — I*rovidence^Redcmption — Sabbaths  and  Holy  Days — 
.^^acrifice — vScripturca-— Speech — Spirits— Tabernacle  and  Temple— Vineyard  and  Orchard — Visions  and  Dreams — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.     B7  Joseph 

Hax'k.x,  Profo:iM)r  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College.    Royal  12mo. ,  cloth  $1.50. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andovcr,  having  examined  a  large  portion  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  says,  "  It  is  DisinrctTSUBD 
for  its  clearness  of  style,  {lerspicuity  of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehensiTeness  of  thought  I 
liave  been  heartily  interested  in  it." 

"  As  a  text  book,  il  is  possessed  of  rare  merit."- iV.  F.  Evangdiat. 

jf^  Imme<1:atoly  on  On  publication,  this  work  was  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  Brown  Univertiiy,  ML  HoLjfoke 
Seminary,  Amh^rd  CMrje,  SpingUr  IrutUuley  N.  Y.  Worcester  IhnuUe  CoH^e,  and  others. 

THE   GREYSON  LETTERS;  Correspondence   of  R.   K  H.   Grktson,  Esq     Edited  hj 

Hkxry  KoGERd,  author  of  Eclipse  of  Fhilh,  etc.    12mo.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Mr.  **  Greysox"  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  tho  same  person. "  The  Letters  are  intellectual  gems,  radiant 

with  beauty  and  the  lights  of  genius." — Philn.  Chris.  Obs.  •'  A  book,  not  for  one  hour  but  f^r  all  hours — ^to 
think  over,  to  dream  over,  to  laugh  over." — BoOnnJour.  "Containing  a  great  many  wise,  true,  and  or  1,^1  luil 
reflections,  a nl  vrrilton  in  an  attractive  style." — Boston  Courier.  "Full  of  entertainment,  and  full  of  food  for 
thought." — Phila.  Preslnfterian. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.    Treating  of  its  peculiarities  at  difTcrcnt 

?erio(ls  ;  its  leq:itiraate  use  and  its  abuse  ;  with  Criticisms,  Cursory  Remarks,  and  Notices  relating  to  Composers, 
enchers,  Schtwls,  Choirs,  Societies,  Conventions,   Books,  etc       By  Natuamkl  D.  Gould,  Author  of  Social 
Jlarm/my ,  Church  Harmony ;  Sacred  Minstrd,  etc.    12mo. ,  cloth,  76  cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  FOSTER.  Author  of  Decision  <f 
Charartrr,  Essays,  etc.  Editeil  by  J.  E.  Rtlaxd,  with  notices  of  Mr.  Fosnm,  as  a  Preacher  and  Companion. 
By  Joii.v  S[i>:rr.vuo.     A  new  edition,  tioo  volumes  in  one^  700  pages.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

MALCOMS  (NEW)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  Names,  Objects,  and 

Tenns,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intended  principally  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Bible  Cla-ssci      By 
Rev.  HowAKD  Maloom,  D.D.  ,  I*resident  of  Lewisburg  College,  Pa.     16mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OP  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Horatio  B.  Hackctt,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  literature  and  Interpretation,  in  the  Newton  Theo.  Institution. 

tf^  This  most  important  and  very  popular  work,  lias  been  thoroughly  revi.«ed  (some  parts  being  entirely 
rewrilteu),  and  consi<lenibly  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  important  new  matter,  the  result  of  the  Author's 
continued  laborious  investipmtions,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  aided  by  the  more  recent  publi^ihed 
criticisms  by  other  diritiugui;4hed  Biblical  Scholars,  in  this  countr}'  and  in  Europe. 

CRUDEN'S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the 

Hoiv  Scriptures.    By  Alexandkb  Crcdei      Revised  and  Re-edited  by  the  Rer.  Da>td  Kixg,  LL.D.    Octavo,  cloth 

backs,  $1.25. 

The  principal  variation  firom  the  lat^ger  book,  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  (which  has  always 
been  an  incumbrance),  the  condensation  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  their  most  obvious  heads, 
which,  while  it  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  ffrcaUy  facilHaUs  the  finding  of  any  required  pas.sage. 

We  have,  in  this  edition  of  Cruden,  the  bed  made  better  ;  that  is,  the  present  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Concordance,  by  the  erasure  of  Ruperflutms  references,  the  omission  of  unnecessary  explanations,  and  tho 
contraction  of  quotations,  etc  It  is  better  as  a  manual,  and  better  adapted  by  its  price,  to  the  means  of  many  who 
need  and  ought  to  po:)sesa  such  a  work,  than  the  former  large  and  expensive  edition. — Puritan  Recorder. 
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CYCLOP^DU    OF    ANECDOTES 

LITERATURE    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS; 

0OIITAJinK«   A   COPIOUS  AND    CHOICE    SELECTION    OF    ANECDOTES  OF    THE    VARIOUS    FOEHf   01 

UTEKATURE,  OF    THE   ARTS,  OF    ARCHITECTURE,  ENORAVINOS,    MUSIC,   POETRY,   FAINTING 

AND    SCULPTURE,   AND    OF    THE    MOST   CELEBRATED    LITERARY    CHARACTERS     AND 

ARTISTS    OF    DIFFERENT    COUNTRIES    AND    AOE8,    ETC. 

Bt  kazutt  arvine,  a.  m., 

A'JTROB  01    **  OTCLOrJKPIA  OF  M0BA2.  AHO  KSUQIOUI  ARKCDOTU." 

With  numerous  lUustratt'jns,    725  pp.  Octavo.    Price,  cloth,  $8,00. 


This  is  nnquMtionably  the  choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  published.  It  contains  tkree  tkonaand  md  Jkrt§ 
mm§edUs»j  many  of  them  articlee  of  Interest,  containing  reading  matter  equal  to  half  a  dozen  pages  of  a  common 
JSmo.  volume ;  and  such  is  the  wondedul  variety,  that  it  will  be  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  interest  for 
ikveiy  class  of  readers.  The  elaborate  claasiflcation  and  indexes  must  cr»mmend  it,  especially  to  public  speakers,  to 
tno  various  clasnes  of  literary  and  sdat^fie  nun.  to  arluto,  m'^ehanieSf  and  otker$,  as  a  Diction  art,  for  r^«reiiee,  in 
relation  to  fiictB  on  the  numberless  Mibjects  ana  characters  intzoduced.  There  are  also  more  than  ont  ktuubred  ami 
afiffiHa  lUuttraiimu. 

NOTICES   OF   THE   PRESS. 

*■  Any  one,  after  possessing  this  work,  would  deem  it  an  indispensable  companion.  It  can  be  taken  up  when  bat 
a  few  moments  are  to  qmre,  and  one  or  more  anecdotes  read ;  ana  when  one  has  the  mind  well  stored  with  a  choiM 
collection  of  anecdotes,  he  has  an  assistant  to  successful  conversational  effiirts  whish  no  coostdeiation  would  induce 
him  to  port -with."—  Chriatian  #V0«iiiam 

'<  A  well-pointed  anecdote  Is  often  useful  to  fllustrate  an  argument,  and  a  memoiy  well  stored  with  personal  ind- 
Mes  J"  --.,...  .        „. .    .     .      ...  .  ^ 


I  the  possessor  to  entertain  lively  and  agreeable  conversation.    This  book  will  be  an  armory  from 
which  to  draw  the  arrows  of  wit  and  satire  on  occasion."— A*.  Y,  Commercial  Jldoertiaer. 

*<It  is  a  compilation  of  rare  value  and  interest  The  subjects  and  characters  embraced  in  it  are  so  various  thai 
every  taste  may  be  gratUled ;  and  the  hiformation  it  contains  in  regard  to  liteniy  characters,  artists,  &,c,  is  invahi- 
abie.**  —  Eati  Boston  Ledger, 

**  A  publication  which  every  body  should  possess ;  what  will  form  a  magniUcent  collection  of  anecdotes  touck- 
ing  literature  and  the  fine  arts."  —  Albany  Spectator, 

*•  It  IS  brimfuU  of  amusing  scenes,  enlivening  snecdotes,  puns,  and  Jokes,  intenpersed  with  reminiscences  of 
remarkable  men.*' — JVte  Bedford  Dmly  Enenvag  Standard, 

**  This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  all  public  speakers  and  wnters.    To  the  general  reader  few  books  will  bs  . 
found  more  entertaining  and  Instructive."  —  Saeo  Democrat, 

'*  It  forms  a  large  dictionary  of  well-selected  anecdotes  on  all  the  imporunt  sul]Jects  connected  with  literature  an4 
art,  topically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  and  numerously  illustrated."  —  Farmer^e  CabineL 

**  One  of  the  meet  entertaining  things  that  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  a  day.*'—  JV.  A  Sentinel, 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  tbinp  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public  There  Is  scarcely  a  paragraph  In  tbt 
wiiole  book  which  will  not  interest  some  one  deeply ;  fiur,  while  men  of  letters,  argument,  and  art  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  its  immense  fund  of  sound  maxims,  pungent  wit,  apt  illustrations,  and  brilliant  example^,  the  merchant, 
mecliauic,  and  laborer  will  find  it  one  of  the  choicest  companions  of  the  hours  of  relaxation.  *  Whatever  be  the 
ioood  of  one's  mind,  and  however  limited  the  time  for  reading,  in  the  almost  endless  variety  and  great  brevi^  of  the 
articles  he  can  find  something  to  suit  his  feelings,  which  he  can  begin  and  end  at  once.'  It  may  also  be  mads 
the  very  life  of  the  social  circle,  contahilng  pleasant  readmg  for  all  ages,  at  all  times  and  sessons."  —  Bvjghle  Ora«ar> 

■*  A  publication  of  which  there  is  little  danger  of  speaking  In  too  flattefing  terms ;  a  perfect  Thesaurus  of  ran  and 
nrious  information,  eareftilly  selected  and  methodically  arranged.  A  Jewel  of  a  book  to  lie  upon  one's  taUe,  to 
<i&tch  up  in  those  brief  moments  of  leisure  that  could  not  be  very  profitably  turned  to  account  by  recourse  to  any 
>onnected  work  in  any  department  of  literature."—  TVoy  Budget 

**  No  Ikmilv  ought  to  be  without  it,  for  It  Is  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  very  interesting:  containing  matter  com- 
piled from  all  kinds  of  books,  ftom  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  fiom  all  ajras  of  the  world,  and  in  relation  to  every  corpo- 
real matter  at  all  worthy  of  being  remarked  or  remembered.  No  work  Das  been  issued  fin>m  the  press  for  a  number  of 
years  for  which  there  was  such  a  manifest  want,  and  we  are  certain  it  Ciily  needs  to  be  known  to  meet  with  aa 
immense  ssle."  —Jt^Jereoy  Union, 

"  The  work  will  be  useflil  to  all  classes,  not  only  the  scholar  bat  the  genital  reader.  As  a  book  of  mferenre  H 
will  be  mvaluable,  and  no  person  who  desires  to  possess  Information  in  regard  to  the  world  of  letters,  science,  umI 
art,  should  be  without  it."  —  DtMy  Jftwe^  /tsmport,  R,  I, 

'*  This  is  not  a  mere  story  teller,  a  compilation  of  *  long  yams '  and  anecdotes,  but  a  really  valuable  compend  of 
sketches  of  great  men  and  literary  curinehies.  It  is  a  llode  library  In  itself,  and  cont^ns  a  fund  of  rich  anecdotes 
chat  is  useful  and  ratertaining  to  all  readers.  It  seems  like  the  conversation  of  some  wise  old  friend,  who  has  lived 
forever,  and  been  a  playmate  of  all  great  and  good  mm,** — Pbrnntm  and  Jonmal,  Oardiner,  Me, 

(*  Well  calculated  to  interest  every  class  of  readeis,  serving  as  an  agreeable  entertainment  and  source  of  qasflil 
hiformation,  when  the  mind  needs  to  be  relapsed  from  the  feuguss  of  study  or  the  pressure  of  business  and  care.^- 
Mandkeder  Muacmgor, 

**  Tt*e  author  has  displsyed  admirable  taste  in  his  selections,  snd  has  tsken  due  ears  to  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
j\lurioiis  tenJency.  His  work  is  adaptsd  to  aflbrd  agreeable  entertahinient,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  mack 
'tseful  faiformati<m  " — Zttm's  Advocate, 

**  A  most  comprehensive  work,  embracing  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men,  firom  the  earliest  times  down  to  thOM 
now  living  ana  moving  smong  os.  Such  a  book  has  a  use  beyond  the  pl^ssure  a  first  and  desultory  perussl  msj 
iflbrd  ;  the  anecdotes,  having  an  sipbabetical  arrangement,  may  be  readily  referred  to  as  occasloa  may  require,  *lo 
fvint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.' " — Aiiii«6ee  JommaL 

**  It  is  well  printed,  ftimisbed  with  numerous  Illustrations  repiesentlng  persons  and  places  of  note,  and  contalM  ■ 
fast  fund  of  anecdotes.  The  Industry  of  the  compiler  in  aceumuladng  and  aiftngiag  such  a  mass  or  Uisfary  ■anar, 
wist  bavs  been  amazhig.'' — lAPcrtnee  Cmrisr 
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The  work  f rti!>rirai  ■boat  one  thouMuid  aulhon,  dmnoloffcally  arnuifed  and  clund  m  Pbett,  HutoriaM,  Dn»- 
itioK,  Plitl  ^-pliirH,  Me(3|>hyfi«-i!tnB,  Oivine*,  etc,  with  choice  wiectiniu  from  their  writlnitB,  ooniMctMl  by  a  Bkv 
irrxpliirai,  lli-ioriral,  ukI  CriticaJ  Narralive :  thuii  piewiiting  a  c^mpleCe  riew  of  Enf^liah  liteiatuie,  from  the eazlMrt 
Ui  ihr  |»rt  wni  lime.  lipt  (he  reader  open  where  he  will,  be  cannot  fail  to  find  inattw  for  profit  and  deligbL  The 
•I  ir-<  (lull*  .vc  freiiii  — infinite  riciic*  in  a  little  rouin^  In  the  languafe  of  aovtfaer,  (*A  wholb  Ejvouui  LiaaAmr 

ri-BKU   D<>W!<    IXTO   ons  CHEAP  mwk!** 

i^Thr  AwKKicA'i  edition  of  this  valuable  wort  ia  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  ated  and  mezzofhit  Engnv- 
jigi-ti  tlif  ii«M<J-  tti  fi|iAK«rK*aK,  Aubitu.'v,  Dvao!* ;  a  TuIMen^  portrait  of  Da.  JoHKsoif,  and  a  beautiful  leeiuc 
rfprrMcnu-iti.'ii  uf  ()i  n  ca  GoLutMiTN  and  Da.  Johjvson.  Th««e  important  and  alecant  addiuooa,  locether  with  so- 
|r.>rli>r  pa}irr  and  l»iiuliiij(«  render  the  Ambmcax  fuperkir  to  all  other  cdiiiona. 

EXTRACTS    PROM    COMM  END  ATORT   NOTICES. 

fVvM  9r.  H.  rTPM»u^  Jfvikm-  •/  **  fhiUmMMd  mmi  /MMZa."    "  The  plan  of  the  worfc  Is  vetr  Jadiciooa. ...  It  will 
-  '  -       -   -  -  •-,  heist         ■• 


reader*  ranm>i  l.iil  la  pr.tfii  larsrly  bv  the  labors  uf  the  rritic  who  has  the  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  realty 
rtudy  from  i  "      " 


^tt  the  reader  iit  the  |>ni|ier  point  of  view  ftir  Mirveyiny  the  whole  grnund  over  which  be  is  travetlii^  .  .  .  Such 
reader*  can m»l  Jail  la  I ir.irt I  larfrly  hjf  the  Ubon  uf  the  rritic  wh 
beautiful  and  wurtliy  of  their  study  from  what  is  supertluous.** 

**  I  concur  in  Die  lbre($(dng  oplnkm  of  Mr.  PreeeiM.'*  ~  Edum'i  RwrtIL, 

**  It  will  be  a  UBeful  and  pcpular  work,  iodiaptnaable  to  the  library  of  a  stodeBt  of  Bnflisfa  litenton."— fVcacu 

ITay/sfd. 

**  We  bail  with  peniliar  pleasure  the  appearance  '*f  this  work,  and  more  especially  iti  repoUieation  in  this  eoon- 
iry  at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  a  threat  number  of  readers.'*— JVWa  jfaa^cca  Jteriew. 

**  This  !•«  the  mopt  valuable  and  magnificent  flontrlbntion  to  a  sound  popular  llteratore  that  this  century  has  brourbi 
lonh.  ft  filN  a  plnre  which  wsm  bcfiire  a  blank.  Wltbrait  it,  English  liteiature.  to  almost  oil  of  our'countryinon, 
eilticaied  or  iintHlnrated,  ix  an  ini(ierfect,  bntken,  dbijointed  mans.  Every  intelligent  man,  every  inquiring  mind., 
every  whohir,  hit  iliat  the  faiindaiiiin  wax  inisning.  Chainben's  Cyclo|Media  sui^lies  this  radical  delecC  It  bccios 
with  the  beciiiiiing ;  and,  ftfp  by  «top,  gives  to  sverv  one,  who  has  the  intellect  or  taste  to  ei^cnr  it,  a  view  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  all  its  romplele,  beautiful,  and  pertsct  prupurtioos;."  —  Omandagm  gswesrst,  A*,  r. 

**  Wc  ho(tc  that  iPiirhert  will  avail  themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  obtain  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part U!«r<ii  know  Io<1l'<',  with  the  pleasure«  and  ornaments  of  the  English  classics.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  find 
a  |ilare  in  our  liiHiriri  and  oltier  public  libraries ;  yet  it  should  be  the  *  vade  mecum'  of  every  echolar." —  TVkActv' 
JtdvttUf  Si,raeu*9t  A'.  Y. 

**  Tht  de<*iEn  ha^  lieen  well  executed  by  the  selection  and  concentration  of  some  of  the  beat  piodnctions  of  Eng 
iish  intellect,  fraiii  ihr  earlie:«t  AngUf-Haxon  writers  down  to  thoee  of  the  present  day.  No  one  can  givn  a  glance  ai 
the  work  witiiuiit  ticmg  stnick  with  its  beauty  and  cheapness." — JBsston  Ctwrimr. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  thing  we  ran  say  would  favor  this  design.  The  elegance  of  the  execntkm  feasts  th<i 
eye  with  beaim-,  and  the  wltdle  is  suited  to  refine  and  elevate  tlie  taste.  And  we  might  ask.  Who  can  6ul  to  gi 
back  to  it.-«  liTKinnlns,  and  trace  his  mother  tongue  from  itt  rude  iufiiney  to  its  present  maturity,  elegance,  uid  ric^ 
ness?  "»  CAriWutM  .l/trrtfr,  t^ttUnd. 

^  Tlii^  Cvrl<>(»pdia  i<«  executed  with  great  fidelily  and  tacL  We  kiu>w  no  work  whlca  we  can  recommend  uoie 
highly."  —  AVai'«  Saturday  OaittU^  PkiU, 

"  It  Is  a  good  selection  from  ihe  most  renowned  English  writers,  and  has  been  fitly  described  as  "s  igk«U  £WfM»a 
Uhrary  fustd  i/orm  ir'o  one  cheap  book."  The  Boston  eilition  combines  neatnens  with  cheapness,  engraved  portraits 
jt'iiig  gi%'en,  over  and  above  the  illusuratlons  of  the  English  copy." — JV*.  Y,  Camumerdal  jSdvtrtuer, 

"  Welcome !  more  than  welcome !  It  was  our  good  fortune  tome  months  ago  to  obtain  a  glance  at  this  work,  and 
ne  have  ever  nince  liMtked  with  earnestness  for  its  appearance  in  an  American  edition.'*  — JVe»  York  Raurrdar. 

"  The  indui*try,  learning,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Chambers  are  securities  for  the  exce!lence  of  the  worfc,  and  we  com 
jieiid  it  k)  every  man  of  iaj>te  and  leCten  as  worthy  of  his  patronage.**— JVkv  Yori  Okservtr. 

"  This  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  Edinburf^  edition,  and  certainly  presents  a  apaclaDen  of  ^jpogngky  wad  en 
graving  of  which  we  may  be  prcMid.**  — Xndii^*  Repository ^  Boston. 

"This  publication  winnows  the  grain  ftom  an  interminable  maae  of  literary  chaff;  and.  in  this  regard,  is  moai 
welcome  to  such  a  laL->i-  saving  age  as  that  in  which  we  live.  No  man  of  taste  sbould  Ikil  of  pomeseing  a  work 
which  in  evidently  a  v\»t»ic.**-~M0mifig  Sigmal,  Cmetmniui. 

*'  Ft  cmUMlies  a  brge  amount  of  hi!«torical  and  biographical  facts,  and  Illustrates  more  periscdy  than  any  otnsv 
single  boi'lC:  A  work  like  this  cannot  fail  to  prove  convenient  and  intereating  to  the  man  of  letie'ra;  while,  to  toe 
prdliiaiy  reader,  it  often^  a  store  of  infi)nnation  which  he  will  not  be  likely  to  obtain  firnm  any  other  suuroe.  We  li^ 
it  may  be  widely  cin-tilated  in  this  country,  and  contribute  something  to  the  cultivatfon  among  tsir  people  of  a  taste 
ft>r  tlM  Ijloimture  of  fbeir  mother  tongue,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the.  cbanct  v  of  its  best  niasien.*'— ^nsritesf 

GOULD  AND  LINCOIiN,  Pvbushku.  Boexos. 
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